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TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

The  Ghost  of  Richelieu. 

In  a  chamber  of  the  Palais  Cardinal,  with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted,  near  a  splendid  table  covered  with  papers  and  books,  was 
seated  a  man,  with  his  head  reclining  upon  both  nis  hands. 

Behind  him  was  a  vast  chimney,  flowing  with  fire,  whose  flaming 
brands  crackled  upon  large  gilded  andirons.  The  light  from  the  hearth 
fell  upon  the  hinder  parts  of  the  magnificent  vestments  of  this  person 
so  buned  in  thought,  whilst  the  front  of  his  figure  was  illumined  by  the 
wax-Ughts  of  a  candllabre. 

By  that  red  simarre  and  rich  lace,  bv  that  pale  brow  clouded  with 
meditation,  by  the  soUtude  of  that  cabinet,  tne  silence  of  the  ante- 
chambers, and  the  measured  step  of  the  guards  without,  it  might  have  # 
been  imagined  that  the  shade  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bichelieu  was  still  in 
that  chamber. 

Alas .'  it  was  but  too  truly  only  the  shade  of  the  great  man.  France 
sunk  to  a  state  of  weakness,  the  authority  of  the  king  unrecognized,  the 
nobles  again  powerful  and  turbulent,  the  enemy  once  more  within  the 
frontiers, — everything  denoted  that  Bichelieu  was  no  more. 

But  that  which  more  eloquently  than  all  this  proclaimed  that  that 
red  simarre  was  not  the  robe  of  the  old  cardinal,  was  the  isolation,  which 
appeared,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  that  of  a  phantom  rather  than  that  of 
a  living  man ;  it  was  these  corridors  void  of  courtiers,  these  courts 
crowded  with  guards ;  it  was  that  spirit  of  ridicule  which  arose  from 
the  street,  and  penetrated  through  the  very  windows  of  that  chamber, 
invaded  b:^  the  oreath  of  a  whole  city  leagued  fwainst  the  minister:  it 
was  the  distant  reports,  incessantly  repeated,  of  shots,  fortunately  ais- 
charged  without  aim  or  result,  but  only  to  let  the  guards,  the  Swiss,  the 
musketeers,  and  the  soldiers  who  surrounded  the  Palais  Koyal— for  the 
Palais  Cardinal  itself  had  changed  its  name— know  that  the  people  had 
likewise  arms. 

This  plumtom  of  Bichelieu  was  Mazarin. 

Now,  Mazarin  was  alone,  and  felt  himself  weak. 

**  A  foreigner !"  murmured  he ;  "an  Italian !  that  is  their  jireat  cry ! 
vith  that  they  assassinated,  hung,  and  devoured  Concini ;  and  if  I  would 
afford  them  an  opportunity,  they  would  assassinate,  hang,  and  devour 
nie  as  they  did  mm,  although  they  can  charge  me  with  nothing  but 
naving  extorted  a  little  money  from  them.  Fools !  they  don't  perceive 
that  their  enemy  is  not  an  Italian  who  speaks  French  badly,  but  much 
Atber  those  who  have  the  talent  of  imposing  upon  them  by  fair  words, 
"poken  in  such  a  pure  Parisian  accent. 
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**  YeSi  yes."  continued  the  minister^  with  his  malign  smile,  which  this 
time  seemed  foreign  to  his  pallid  lips ;  "  yes,  your  rumours  whisper  to  me 
that  the  fate  of  favourites  is  precanous ;  but  if  you  know  that,  you  ought 
^so  to  know  that  I  am  no  conunon  favourite.  The  earl  of  Essex  had  a 
splendid  ring  enriched  with  diamonds,  which  his  royal  mistress  had 
given  him ;  whereas  I,  I  have  nothing  but  a  simple  ring  with  a  cipher, 
and  a  date :  but  that  rine  has  been  blessed  m  the  chapel  of  the 
Palais  Eoyal:  •  so  they  shall  not  crush  me,  however  they  may  wish  it. 
They  do  not  perceive  that  with  their  eternal  cry  of,  *Down  with 
Mazarin!'  I  sometimes  make  them  cry,  'Vive  M.  de  Beaufort!* 
sometimes,  *  Vive  M.  le  Prince !'  and  sometimes  *  Vive  le  Parlement  !* 
Well !  M.  de  Beaufort  is  at  Vincennes,  M.  le  Prince  will  join  him 
there  some  day  or  other,  and  as  to  the  Parliament''— here  the  smile  of 
the  cardinal  assumed  an  expression  of  hatred  of  which  his  mild  counte- 
nance appeared  incapable— **  Well !  the  Parliament,— we  shall  see  what 
we  can  do  with  the  ParUament,— we  have  Orleans  and  Montargis.  Oh !  I 
will  take  my  time ;  but  they  who  have  be^n  by  crying,  'Down  with 
Mazarin ! '  shall  end  with  crying,  *  Doim  with  aU  these  people ! '  every 
one  in  his  turn. 

"B»ichelieu,  whom  they  hated  in  his  lifetime,  and  who  is  in  every- 
body's mouth  now  he  is  dead,  was  much  lower  than  I  am ;  for  be 
was  driven  away  from  court  several  times,  and  feared  to  be  so  even 
oftener  than  he  was.  The  queen  cannot  drive  me  away,  and  if  I  am 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  people,  she  must  yield  with  me ;  If  I  fly,  she 
must  fly ;  and  we  then  shall  see  what  the  rebels  will  do  without  their 
queen  and  without  their  king. 
^  "Oh!  if  I  only  were  not  a  foreigner !  If  only  I  were  a  Frenchman ! 
If  only  I  were  a  gentleman !  *' 

And  hea^n  sunk  into  his  reverie. 

In  &ct,  hL3  position  was  rather  a  delicate  one,  and  the  day  which 
had  just  passed  away  had  still  further  complicated  it.  Mazarin,  always 
spurred  on  bv  his  insatiable  avarice,  overwhelmed  the  people  with  im- 
posts,—and  that  people,  of  whom  nothing  but  the  soul  was  left,  as  said 
the  Advocate-General  Talon,  and  furthco:  because  its  soul  could  not 
be  put  up  to  sale,— the  people^  whom  they  endeavoured  to  teach  patience 
by  the  report  of  the  victories  that  were  gained,  and  who  found  that 
laurels  were  not  food  with  which  they  oould  nourish  th«nselves,-h— the 
people  had  for  along  time  begun  to  murmur. 

But  this  was  not  all;  for  when  it  was  only  the  peoi^e  that  mur- 
mured, the  court,  separated  from  them  as  it  is  by  the  citizen  class  and 
the  nobility,  seldom  bears  them ;  but  Mazarin  had  had  the  imprudence 
to  make  an  enemy  of  the  magistrates.  He  had  sold  twelve  brevets  of 
masters  of  the  requests,  and  as  the  officers  bought  their  posts  very 
dear,  and  the  addition  of  these  twelve  new  brethren  necessarily 
lowered  the  value  of  them,  the  ancient  ones  had  united,  had  sworn 
upon  the  Gospel  not  to  suffer  this  augmentation,  and  to  resist  all  the 
persecutions  of  the  court ;  engaging  among  themselves,  that  if  any 
one  of  them  ^ould  lose  his  place  by  this  rebellion,  they  would  join  to 
reimburse  him. 

Now,  this  is  what  resulted  from  these  parties.  On  the  7th  of  January 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  Paris  merchants  had  assembled  and  muti- 
nied on  account  of  a  new  tax  which  lad  been  imposed  upon  the  pro- 

*  It  is  known  that  Mazarin,  having  entered  Into  no  orders  that  prevented 
marriagre,  had  espoused  Anne  of  Austria.  See  the  Memoirs  of  La  Porte  and  of 
the  Princess  Palatine.  t  Madame  de  Motteville. 
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prietora  of  houses,  and  had  deputed  ten  of  their  body  to  speak  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who,  according  to  his  old  custom,  afleoted  popularity. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  had  received  them,  and  they  had  declared  to  him 
tiiat  they  were  determined  not  to  pay  this  new  tax,  even  if  they  were 
reduced  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of  arms  against  the  king's 
people  who  should  come  to  levy  it.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had  Usteued 
to  them  with  great  complacency,  had  given  them  cause  to  hone  for 
some  abatement,  had  promised  to  name  it  to  the  (lueen,  and  had 
dismissed  them  with  the  customary  expression  of  princes,  "  We  will 
see  J" 

On  their  part,  on  the  9th,  the  masters  of  the  reanests  had  px>ne  to 
the  cardinal,  and  one,  who  spoke  for  the  rest,  had  addressed  him  with 
so  much  firmness  and  boldness^  that  the  cardinal  had  been  quite  asto- 
nished ;  he  had  therefore  dismissed  them,  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  had 
done  by  saying,  "they  should  see." 

Then,  in  order  to  see,  a  council  had  been  assembled,  and  d'Emeiy, 
the  suhntendant  of  finances,  had  been  sent  for. 

This  d'Emery  was.  detested  by  the  people,  in  the  first  place,  because 
he  wassurintendant  of  the  finances,  and  that  every  surintendant  of  the 
finances  ought  to  be  detested ;  and  in  the  second,  it  must  be  allowed, 
because  he  rather  merited  to  be  so. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  banker  at  Lyons,  named  Porticelli,  who,  having 
changed  his  name  in  consequence  of  bankruptcy,  had  caused  himselt 
to  be  called  d^mery.*  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  who  nad  fancied  he  disco- 
vered great  financial  abilities  in  him,  had  presented  him  to  Louis  XIIL 
under  the  name  of  d'Emery,  and,  wishing  to  make  him  intendant  of 
the  finances,  had  spoken  highly  of  him. 

*'Thafs  well,"  replied  the  king ;  "  I  am  very  glad  yon  have  named 
M,  d'Emery  to  me  for  this  place,  which  requires  an  noneet  man.  I 
had  been  told  that  you  meant  to  urge  me  to  take  that  rascal  Porticelli, 
and  would  even  force  me  to  nominate  him." 

**Let  your  majesty  be  re-assured  on  that  head,"  replied  the  cardinal ; 
"the  Porticelli  of  whom  you  speak  was  hung." 

'*Ah!  ah!  so  much  the  better,^  cried  the  king;  "it  is  not  for 
nothing  I  am  called  Louis  le  Juste." 

And  ne  si^ed  the  nomination  of  M.  d'Emery. 

It  was  this  same  d'Emery  who  had  become  surintendant  of  the 
finances. 

He  had  been  sent  for  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  and  had  obeyed  the 
summons,  all  pale  and  trembling,  saying  that  his  son  had  nearly  been 
assassinated  that  very  day  in  the  Place  du  Palais :  the  crowd  had  met 
him,  and  had  reproached  him  with  the  luxury  of  nis  wife,  who  had  an 
apartment  hung  with  red  velvet  with  gold  fringe.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nicolas  le  Carney,  secretary  in  1617,  who  had  come  to  Paris  with 
twenty  livres  in  his  pocket,  and  who,  whilst  reserving  to  himself  a 
yearly  income  of  forty  thousand  livres,  had  just  divided  nine  millions 
amone  his  children. 

D'Emery's  son  had  narrowly  escaped  being  smothered,  one  of  the 
rioters  having  proposed  to  squeeze  him  until  he  had  disgorged  the  gold 
he  had  devoured.  The  council  came  to  no  decision  that  day,  the 
■urintendant  being  too  much  occupied  with  this  event  to  leave  his 
head  very  clear. 

*  Which  did  not  prevent  Omcr  Talon,  the  advocate-general,  firom  always  calling: 
Jjn  M.  PorticeUe,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times  of  Frenchifying  aU  foreir 
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On  the  morrow,  the  first  president,  Mathleu  Mold,  whose  courage  in 
all  these  affairs,  says  Captain  de  Betz,  was  equal  to  that  of  M.  the  duke 
de  Beaufort,  or  M.  the  prince  de  Gondd,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  two  men 
who  passed  for  the  bravest  in  France,— on  the  morrow,  the  first  presi- 
dent, say  we,  had  been  attacked  in  his  turn :  the  people  threatened  to 
punish  him  for  all  the  ills  that  were  to  be  inflicted  upon  them ;  but  the 
first  president  had  replied  with  his  customary  coolness,  without  appear- 
ing to  be  either  moved  or  astonished,  that  if  the  rioters  were  not  obe- 
dient to  the  will  of  the  kinz,  he  would  go  and  have  gibbets  erected  to 
hanff,  that  ver^  instant,  the  most  mutinous  among  them;  to  which 
the  latter  rephed  that  they  demanded  nothing  better  than  the  erec- 
tion of  gibbets,  which  would  serve  to  hang  the  bad  judges  on,  who 
purchased  the  favour  of  the  court  at  the  price  of  the  misery  of  the 
people. 

This  is  not  all :  on  the  11th,  the  queen,  going  to  mass  at  Notre-Darae, 
which  she  did  regularly  every  Saturday,  had  been  followed  by  more  than 
two  hundred  women,  crying  out  for  and  demanding  justice.  They  had, 
otherwise,  evinced  no  b»d  intention ;  only  endeavouring  to  throw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  before  her  to  excite  her  pitv:  but  the  guards 
prevented  them,  and  the  queen  passed  on,  haughtily  and  silently, 
without  listening  to  their  clamour. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  new  oouncil  was  held ;  and  there  it  was  decided 
that  the  king's  authority  should  be  maintained:  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Parliament  was  convoked  for  the  next  da^,  the  12th. 

That  day,  on  the  evening  of  which  we  open  this  new  history,  the 
king,  then  ten  years  of  age,  and  who  had  just  had  the  small-pox.  had. 
under  the  pretext  of  going  to  render  thanks  for  his  recovery  at  Notre- 
Dame,  called  out  his  guards,  his  Swiss,  and  his  musketeers;  had  eche- 
loned them  around  the  Palais  Boyal,  upon  the  quays,  and  upon  the 
Pont  Neuf,  and,  after  hearing  mass,  he  had  passed  on  to  the  Parliament, 
and,  in  an  improvised  bed  of  justice,  had  not  only  maintained  his  past 
edicts,  but  had  rendered  five  or  six  fresh  ones,-— all,  says  the  Cardinal  de 
Hetz,  more  ruinous  one  than  the  other.  So  much  was  this  so,  that 
the  first  president,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  on  the  preceding  days  for 
til  A  court,  had  nevertheless  raised  his  voice  very  boldly  upon  the  manner 
of  leading  the  king  to  the  palace  to  surprise  and  coerce  the  freedom  of 
the  sufirages. 

But  the  men  who  most  warmly  opposed  the  new  imposts  were  the 
president  Blanomesnil  and  the  Gounoillor  BrousseL 

These  edicts  being  rendered,  the  king  returned  to  the  Palais  Boyal. 
A  multitude  of  people  lined  his  passage;  but  as  it  was  known  he  was 
coming  from  the  Parliament,  and  no  one  was  aware  whether  he  had  been 
thither  to  render  justice  to  the  people  or  to  oppress  them  further,  not 
a  single  cry  of  joy  resounded  on  his  way  to  felicitate  him  upon  the  reco- 
very of  his  health  Every  countenance,  on  the  contrary,  was  sad  and 
anxious;  some  were  even  threatening. 

Notwithstanding  his  return,  the  troops  remained  under  arms :  it  had 
been  feared  that  a  riot  would  ensue  upon  a  knowledge  being  acquired  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  sitting  or  the  Parliament ;  and,  in  fact,  no 
sooner  was  the  report  spread  through  the  streets  that,  instead  of  light- 
ening the  imposts,  the  king  had  augmented  them,  than  groups  were 
formed,  and  loud  clamours  broke  forth,  with  cries  of  "Down  with 
Mazarin !  Vive  Broussel !  Vive  Blancmesnil !"  for  the  people  knew 
that  Blancmesnil  and  Broussel  had  spoken  in  their  favour ;  and  though 
^^eir  eloquence  had  been  thrown  away,  they  were  not  the  less  grateful 
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Attempts  were  made  to  disperse  these  groups,  and  to  stifle  the  cries ; 
but,  as  it  generall/  happens  in  such  cases,  the  Kroups  only  became  the 
larger,  and  the  cnes  the  louder.  The  order  had  just  been  gi^en  to  the 
king's  guards  and  the  Swiss  guards  not  only  to  remain  on  duty,  but  to 
patrol  the  streets  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  where  these  groups  appeared 
most  numerous  and  most  agitated,  when  the  prevdt  of  the  merchants 
was  announced  at  the  Palais  Boyal. 

He  was  introduced  immediately :  he  came  to  say  that  if  these  hostile 
demonstrations  were  not  instantly  put  a  stop  to,  within  two  hours  the 
whole  of  Paris  would  be  in  arms. 

Earnest  deliberations  were  entered  into  as  to  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  when  Comminges,  a  lieutenant  in  the  guards,  rushed  in,  with  torn 
clothes,  and  his  face  covered  with  blood.  Upon  his  unexpected  and 
strange  appearance,  the  queen  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  adced  him 
what  was  the  matter. 

It  appeaj^  that  at  the  sight  of  the  guards,  as  the  prevSt  of  the  mer- 
chants nad  foreseen,  the  people  had  become  exasperated.  They  gained 
possession  of  the  bells,  and  the  tocsin  was  immediately  sounded.  Com- 
minges had  kept  his  ground,  had  arrested  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  principstl  agitators,  and,  to  make  an  example  of  him,  had  ordered 
that  he  should  be  hung  at  the  cross  of  the  Trahoir.  In  consequence  of 
this  order,  the  soldiers  were  dragging  him  along  to  execution ;  but,  on 
coming  to  the  Halles,  they  were  attacked  with  stones  and  halberds : 
the  prisoner  took  advantage  of  this  diversion  to  make  his  escape ;  he 
guned  the  street  of  the  Lombards,  and  threw  himself  into  a  house,  the 
door  of  which  was  immediately  broken  in  by  his  pursuers.  This  violence 
had  proved  useless,  the  man  could  not  be  found.  Comminges  had  left 
a  party  in  the  street,  and  had  hastened  to  the  Palais  Eoval  to  inform 
the  queen  of  what  was  going  on.  On  his  passa^,  he  had  been  pursued 
the  whole  way  with  cries  and  threats ;  many  of  his  men  had  been  wounded 
with  pikes  and  halberds,  and  he  himself  had  been  struck  by  a  stone 
which  had  cut  his  eyebrow. 

The  account  of  Comminges  completely  corroborated  the  opinion  of  the 
preoot  of  the  merchants,  and  all  were  sensible  that  they  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  hold  out  against  a  serious  revolt.  The  cardinal  therefore  ordered 
it  to  be  spread  among  the  people  that  the  troops  had  only  been  echeloned 
upon  the  quays  and  the  JPont  Neuf  on  account  of  the  ceremony,  and 
that  they  were  about  to  be  withdrawn.  In  fact,  towards  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  they  were  all  concentrated  towards  the  Palais  Boyal ; 
one  puii  was  placed  at  the  Barriere  des  Sergents,  another  at  the 
Ouinze-Vingts,  and  a  third  at  the  Butte  Saint-Boch.  The  courts  and 
the  ground-noor  were  filled  with  Swiss  and  musketeers^-and  they  waited 
the  event. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  moment  we  introduced  our 
readers  into  the  cabinet  of  the  Cardinal  de  Mazarin,  which  had  formerly 
been  that  of  the  Cardinal  de  B>ichelieu.  We  have  seen  in  what  state  of 
inind  he  had  listened  to  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  and  to  the  echo  of 
the  shots  which  resounded  in  his  very  chamber. 

AH  at  once  he  raised  his  head,  with  his  brow  contracted,  like  a  man 
who  has  formed  a  resolution,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  an  enormous  pendulum 
vhich  was  about  to  strike  seven,  and  taking  up  the  silver  whistle  which 
»y  upon  the  table  within  his  reach,  he  whistled  twice. 
.  A  door  concealed  in  the  tapestry  opened  noiselessly,  and  a  man  clothed 
"^J>lack  advanced  in  silence,  and  stood  behind  \nsfawieuil, 
.    Bernouin,"  said  the  cardinal,  without  even  turning  round— fo' 
ovm%  whistled  twice,  he  knew  it  was  his  vcUet  de  chambre,—  *  w^ 
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muBketeen  are  on  guard  in  the  palace?"— ''The  black  musketeers, 
monseigneur.''— **"What  company  ?"—"  The  Tr^ville  company.**— "  Is 
there  any  officer  of  that  company  in  the  antechamber  ?*'—  Lieutenant 
d'-AJtagnan.**— "  A  good  one,  I  believe  ?  **— "  Yes,  monseigneur.** 

"  Give  me  a  musketeer's  imiform,  and  assist  me  in  patting  it  on.** 
The  valei  de  chambre  went  out  as  silently  as  he  had  entered,  and 
quietly  returned,  bringing  the  costume  required. 

The  cardinal  then  began,  silently  and  pensively,  to  remove  the  cere- 
monial dress  he  had  assumed  to  assist  at  the  sitting  of  the  Parliament, 
and  to  clothe  himself  in  the  militarv  cosaque  which,  thanks  to  his 
ancient  Italian  campaigns,  he  wore  with  some  grace ;  and  when  he  was 
completely  dressed,— 

''  Go,  and  bring  M.  d*Artagnan  to  me,'*  said  he. 

And  the  valet  this  time  went  out  at  the  principal  door,  but  still  as 
quietly  and  as  mutely— it  might  be  said  as  a  shadow. 

Left  alone,  the  cardinal  surveyed  himself  with  a  certain  air  of  satis- 
faction in  a  mirror:  he  was  still  young,  being  soarcel}[  forty-seven;  he 
was  of  an  elegant  snape,  although  rather  below  the  middle  height;  his 
complexion  was  clear  and  handsome,  his  eye  full  of  fire,  his  nose  large, 
but  well  proportioned,  his  brow  broad  and  majestic,  his  hair  chestnut, 
with  a  t^dency  to  curl,  his  beard  much  darker  than  his  hair,  ana 
always  kept  in  perfect  order,  which  added  greatly  to  his  good  appear- 
ance. He  then  put  on  his  baldric,  contemplated  his  hands,  which  were 
very  handsome,  and  of  which  he  took  great  pains,  with  much  compla- 
cency :  then,  rejecting  the  lar^e  leather  gloves  which  he  had  taken  up, 
and  which  belonged  to  the  umform,  he  put  on  a  pair  of  plain  silk  ones. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened. 

"  M.  d'Artagnan,*'  said  the  valet  de  chambre. 

An  officer  entered. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-nine  or  forty  years  of  age,  rather  short, 
but  exceedingly  well-made,  thm,  with  an  eye  lively  and  intelligent,  his 
beard  black,  and  his  hair  beginning  to  be  gray,  as  always  happens  when 
life  has  been  too  good  or  too  bad,  particularly  when  the  complexion  is 
dark. 

D'Artagnan  advanced  four  steps  into  the  cabinet,  which  he  recognized 
as  having  been  once  in  it  in  the  time  of  the  Cardinal  de  BicheUeu,  and, 
seeing  no  one  there  but  a  musketeer  of  his  own  company,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  that  musketeer,  and,  beneath  the  disguise,  at  the  first  glance 
perceived  it  was  the  cardinal 

He  remained  standing,  in  a  respectful  but  easy  posture,  suitable  to  a 
man  of  condition,  who  had  frequently  during  his  life  had  occasion  to  be 
in  contact  with  persons  of  high  rank. 

The  cardinal  fixed  upon  him  a  glance  much  more  cunning  than 
searching,  examined  him  with  great  attention ;  then,  after  some  seconds 
of  silence,— 

"  Are  you  M.  d'Artagnan  ?*'  said  he. 

"  I  am,  monseigneur,**  repUed  the  officer. 

The  cardinal  again  considered  for  a  moment  that  brow  so  intelligent, 
and  that  countenance  whose  excessive  mobUity  had  become  somewhat 
calmed  by  years  and  experience ;  biit  d'Artagnan  sustained  the  exami- 
nation like  a  man  who  had  been  formerly  looked  upon  by  eyes  much 
more  piercing  than  those  whose  investigation  he  now  underwent. 

"  Monsieur,*'  said  the  cardinal,  "  you  are  going  with  me,  or  rather  I 
am  going  to  accompany  you.'* 

'*  I  am  at  your  command,  monseigneur,*'  repUed  d'Artagnan. 
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"I  wish  personally  to  yisit  the  posts  which  suntmnd  the  "Pahis 
Boyal ;  do  you  believe  there  is  any  danger?" 

**  Danger,  monseigneur !"  demanded  d'Artagnan,  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise; "  of  what  kind  ?  " 

"  It  is  said  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  mutiny." 

**  The  uniform  of  the  king's  musketeers  is  held  in  great  respect,  mon- 
seigneur;  and  if  it  were  not.  1,  with  four  comrades,  would  undertake 
to  put  to  flight  a  hundred  of  those  ragamuffins." 

'^  You  have  seen,  however,  what  has  happened  to  Conmiinges." 

**  M.  de  Comminges  belongs  to  the  guards,  and  not  to  the  musketeMs," 
replied  d'Artagnan. 

^' Which  means,  I  suppose,"  said  the  cardinal,  smiling,  "that  the 
musketeers  are  better  soldiers  than  the  guards." 

"Every  man  respects  his  own  uniform,  monseigneur." 

"  Dxcept  me,  monsieur,"  replied  Mazarin,  smiling ;  **  as  you  see  I  have 
di8(»Krdea  mine  to  assume  yours." 

"  Peste,  monseigneur ! "  rei)lied  d'Artagnan, "  thaf  s  only  from  modesty, 
l^r  my  part,  I  declare  that  if  I  were  entitled  to  that  oi  your  eminence, 
I  would  oe  satisfied  with  it,  and  would  engage,  in  case  of  need,  to  wear 
no  other." 

"  Yes,  but  to  go  out  in  it  this  evening,  perhaps,  would  not  prove  too 
safe.    My  hat^  Bemouin." 

The  wxlet  de  ckambre  returned,  bearing  a  military  hat^  with  a  broad 
brim. 

The  cardinal  clapped  it  on  his  head  with  a  cavalier  air,  and  turning 
to  d'Artagnan  :— 

''You  have  horses  ready  saddled  in  the  stables,  have  you  not?"— 
"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

**  "Well,  then,  we  will  go." 

"  How  many  men  does  monseigneur  desire  ?" 

"You  said  that  with  four  comrades  you  would  undertake  to  put  to 
flight  a  hundred  of  the  canaille ;  as  we  are  not  unlik^y  to  meet  with 
two  hundred,  take  eight." 

**  When  monseigneur  pleases." 

"I  follow  you;  or  rather,"  resumed  the  cardinal,  "no,  this  way. 
Show  a  light,  Bemouin." 

The  valet  took  up  one  of  the  wax  candles ;  the  cardinal  at  the  same 
time  sought  for  a  small  key  on  his  bureau,  and  having  opened  the  door 
of  a  secret  staircase,  they  found  themselves,  in  an  instant,  in  the  court 
of  the  Palais  Boyal. 


CHAPTEE   IL 

A  Night  Round. 

Ten  minutes  after,  the  little  troop  issued  by  the  Bue  des  Bons- 
Enflons  behind  the  Salle  de  Si)ectacle,  built  by  Richelieu  for  the  per- 
formance of  Mirame,  and  in  which  Cardinal  Mazarin,  more  an  amateur 
of  music  than  of  literature,  had  recently  caused  the  first  operas  to  be 
plmd  that  were  represented  in  Prance. 

The  aspect  of  the  city  presented  all  the  characters  of  great  agitation; 
numerous  groups  pervaded  the  streets,  and,  notwithstanding  what 
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d'Arta^nanhad  said,  they  stopped  to  look  at  the  military  as  they  passed 
mxh  a  jeering  and  threatening  air,  which  indicated  that  the  bourgeois 
had  for  the  present  laid  aside  their  ordinary  timidity  for  more  belli- 
cose intentions.  From  time  to  time  shouts  came  boating  from  the 
quarters  of  the  Halles.  Pattering  shots  were  heard  from  the  Hue 
St.  Denis  side;  and  now  and  then,  all  at  oncO;  without  any  one 
knowing  why,  some  bell  began  to  sound,  s»t  gomg  entirely  by  the 
popular  caprice. 

D'Artaffuan  pursued  his  course  with  the  carelessness  of  a  man  upon 
whom  sucn  trifles  had  no  influence.  When  a  ^up  held  the  middle  of 
the  street,  he  pushed  his  horse  among  them  without  a  word  of  notice; 
and  as  if,  rebels  or  not,  thev  who  composed  it  knew  what  sort  of  a 
man  they  had  to  deal  with,  they  onened,  and  allowed  the  patrol  to  pass. 
The  cardinal  envied  him  this  calnmess,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
habitude  of  danger :  but  he  felt  for  the  officer  under  whose  orders  he 
was  for  the  time  placed,  no  less  of  that  sort  of  consideration  which 
prudence  itself  accords  to  heedless  courage. 
kOn  approaching  the  post  of  the  Barriere  des  Sergents,  the  sentinel 
cried,  "Qui  vive?"  DArtagnan  repUed,  and  having  demanded  the 
pass- words  of  the  cardinal,  advanced  with  the  sign;  the  pass-words  were 
Jjouis  and  Bocroy. 

These  signs  being  exchanged,  d'Artagnan  demanded  if  it  was  not 
M.  de  Comminges  who  commanded  the  post.  The  sentinel  pointed 
to  an  officer  who  was  standing  talking,  with  his  hand  upon  the  neck 
of  the  horse  of  his  interlocutor.  It  was  the  person  d'Artagnan 
asked  for. 

**  Here  is  M.  de  Comminges,"  said  d'Artagnan,  returning  to  the  car- 
dinal The  cardinal  pushed  his  horse  towards  them,  whilst  d'Artagnan 
drew  back  respectfully ;  but  it  was  evident  the  two  officers  recognized 
his  eminence  by  the  manner  in  whioh  they  removed  their  hats. 

** Bravo,  Guitaut!"  excldmed  the  cardinal  to  the  horseman.  ''I  see 
that,  in  spite  of  your  sixty-four  years,  you  are  still  the  same,  alert  and 
devoted.    What  are  you  saying  to  that  young  man  ?" 

"  Monseigneur,"  renUed  Guitaut,  "  1  was  saying  that  we  lived  in 
a  singular  epoch,  ana  that  the  passages  of  to-day  bear  a  great  re- 
semblance to  one  of  those  passages  of  the  League,  which  was  so  much 
talked  about  in  my  young  days.  Do  you  know  there  was  question  of 
nothing  less  in  the  ±tue  st  Denis  and  St.  Martin  than  the  forming  of 
barricades!" 

"  And  what  reply  did  Comminges  make  you,  my  dear  Guitaut  ?  " 

**  Monseigneur,'^  said  Comminges,  "  I  answered  that  to  make  a  league 
there  only  wanted  one  thing,  which  appeared  to  me  quite  essential,  and 
that  was  a  duke  de  Guise;  besides,  people  don't  do  the  same  thing 
twice." 

"  No,  but  they  will  make  a  Fronde,  as  they  say,"  replied  Guitaut. 

"  A  Fronde !  what  is  that  ?"  asked  Mazarin. 

"  Monseigneur,  it  id  the  name  they  give  their  party." 

"  And  whence  comes  that  name  ?" 

"It  appears  thatu  some  days  ago,  the  councillor  Bachaumont  said  at 
the  Palais  that  all  the  makers  of  riots  resembled  the  scholars  who  sling 
stones  at  each  other  in  the  ditches  of  Paris,  and  who  disperse  when  they 
see  the  lieutenant  civil  coming,  to  gather  together  again  as  soon  as  ho 
has  passed.  Then  they  picked  up  the  word  second-hand,  as  the  beggars 
of  Brussels  did,  and  they  call  themselves  Frondeurs  (slingers).  Yester- 
day and  to-day,  everything  is  Fronde  fashiouj—loaves,  hats,  gloves,  muffs, 
fans,  and— stop,  listen  1" 
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•  At  that  moment  a  window  was  opened,  a  man  placed  himself  at  it, 
and  began  to  sing  :— 

"  A  Frondy  'wind 

This  morning  rose ; 
I  think  it  will  pinch 
Poor  Mazarin's  nose,"  &c.  &c. 

"  Insolent  scoundrel!''  mnrmnred  Guitant. 

"  Monseigneur  "  said  Comminges,  whose  wound  had  put  him  in  a  had 
humour,  and  who  demanded  nothing  better  than  to  take  his  revengiaby 
rendering  a  shot  for  a  stone,  "  will  you  allow  me  to  favour  that  merry 
gentleman  with  a  bullet,  to  tc»ch  him  not  to  sin^  so  false  another  time  ? 
And  he  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  one  of  his  uncle's  holsters. 

"  No !  no !  no !  **  cried  Mazarin.  "  Diavolo !  my  dear  Mend^ou  would 
spoil  all ;  things  are  going  on  wonderfully  well  as  they  are !  Iknow  you 
frenchmen  as  well  as  if  I  had  made  you  all,  from  the  first  to  the  last : 
whilst  they  sing  they  will  pay.  Durm^  the  Lea^^e,  of  which  Guitaut 
was  speaking  just  now,  they  sang  nothmg  but  the  mass,  and  so  things 
went  very  ilL  Come,  (iuitaut,  come  with  me^and  let  us  see  if  they  keep 
as  good  watch  at  the  Quinze-Vingts  as  at  the  Barridre  des  Sergents." 

And.  saluting  Comminges  with  nis  hand,  he  rejoined  d'Artagnan,  who 
took  tne  head  of  the  little  troop,  immediately  followed  by  Guitaut  and 
the  cardinal,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  followed  hv  the  rest  of  the  escort. 

"Thafs  the  tmns,"  murmured  Comminges,  looking  after  him  as  he 
departed; " provided  they  pay,  that's  all  he  cares  about. 

They  regained  the  Bue  St  Honors,  still  passing  through  groups  of 


people.  Tnese  groups  were  engaged  in  nothing  but  discusang  the  edicts 
of  tne  day;  they  pitied  the  young  kihff,  who  was  thus  minins  his  sub- 
jects without  knowing  it;  the  whole  hlame  was  laid  upon  Mazarin; 
they  talked  of  applying  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  to  M.  le  Prince ; 
they  were  loud  in  the  praises  of  Blancmesnil  and  BrousseL 

D'Arta«nan  passed  through  these  groups  as  carelessly  as  if  he  and 
his  horse  had  been  of  iron :  Mazarin  and  Guitaut  were  engaged  in  con- 
versation carried  on  in  a  low  voice ;  the  musketeers,  who  had  by  this 
time  recognized  the  cardinal  followed  in  silence. 

On  arriving  at  the  Eue  StThomas-du-Louvre,  the  post  of  the  Qninze- 
Vingts,  Guitaut  called  to  a  subaltern  officer,  who  came  to  give  nim  an 
account  of  their  watch. 

'*  Well  ?  "  demanded  Guitaut. 

"All  goes  well  in  this  quarter,  captain,"  said  the  officer,  "only  I  think 
there  is  something  not  quite  right  passing  in  yonder  hotel,"  and  he 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  magnificent  hotel  situated  on  exactly  the 
spot  where  afterwards  stood  the  Vaudeville. 

"In  that  hotel?"  said  Guitaut;  "why,  that  is  the  H6tel  de 
Eambouillet!" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet  or  not " 
rejoined  the  officer ;  "  but  what  I  know  is  that  a  great  many  ill-looking 
people  have  ^one  into  it." 

"Bah ! "  said  Guitaut,  with  a  loud  laugh ;  "why,  they  are  poets." 

"Yes,  but,  Guitaut,"  said  Mazarin,  "please  not  to  speak  of  those  gen- 
tlemen with  so  little  reverence !  know  that  I  myself  was  a  poet  in  my 
youth,  and  made  verses  in  the  style  of  M.  Benserade." 

"  You  a  poet,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I ;  shall  I  repeat  some  of  my  verses  to  you  ?  " 

*  As  you  please,  monseigneur ;  but  I  don't  understand  Italian." 

"But  you  understand  French,  do  you  not,  my  good  and  br 
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GiutauV  replied  Masarin,  laying  his  hand  familiarly  on  his  shoulder, 
"  and  would  execute  any  order  given  to  you  in  that  language  ?  " 

"  Without  doubt,  monseigneur,  as  I  have  already  said,  provided  it 
came  to  me  from  the  queen. 

"  Ah !  yes,  yes ! "  said  Mazarin,  biting  his  lip ;  "  I  know  full  well  you 
are  entirely  devoted  to  her." 

"  I  have  been  the  captain  of  her  guard  more  than  twenty  years.'' 

"  Forward,  Monsieur  d'Ariagnan,"  cried  the  cardinal,  "  all  goes  well 
in  this  quarter." 

D'Artosnan  resumed  the  head  of  his  column  without  breathing  a 
word,  with  that  passive  obedience  which  charaoterized  the  old  soldier. 

He  directed  his  course  towards  the  Butte  St.  Booh,  where  the  third 
post  was,  passing  by  the  Bue  Bichelieu  and  the  Bue  V  illedok  This  was 
the  most  isolated,  for  it  almost  touched  the  ramparts,  and  the  city  was 
yerythinly  peopled  on  that  side. 

"Who  commands  this  post?"  asked  the  cardinal -^"Yillequier," 
replied  Guitaut 

The  devil ! "  said  Mazarin ;  **  you  must  speak  to  him  yourself ;  you 
know  we  are  at  feud  since  you  had  the  charge  of  arresting  the  duke  of 
Beaufort ;  he  pretended  that  it  was  to  him,  as  captain  of  the  king's 
guarcL  that  honour  belonged." 

'  On,  yes,  I  know  that,  and  I  have  told  him  a  hundred  times  he  was 
wrong;  the  king  could  not  give  that  order,  for  at  that  pwiod  the  king 
was  scarcely  four  years  old." 

"  Yes,  but  I  oould  give  it,  Guitaut ;  and  I  preferred  you." 

Guitaut,  without  replying,  urged  his  horse  forward,  and  having  made 
himself  known  to  the  sentinel,  desired  him  to  call  M.  de  Yillequier. 

The  latter  came  out. 

*' Ah !  it's  you,  is  it^  Guitaut !"  said  he,  in  his  customary  ill-fempered 
tone ;  **  what  the  devil  brings  you  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  come  to  ask  if  anytiung  new  has  transpired  on  this  side." 

"Why,  what  should  there?  the  people  keep  crying  'Vive  le  Boi! 
and  down  with  Mazarin;'  there's  nothing  very  new  in  that;  we  have 
been  pretty  well  accustomed  to  those  cries  for  some  time  past ! " 

"And  you  join  in  chorus,"  replied  Guitaut,  laughing. 

"  Good  faith !  I  have  sometimes  a  strong  inclination  to  do  so ;  I  think 
they  are  not  far  from  rights  Guitaut;  I  would  willingly  give  five  years 
of  my  pay,  which,  by  the  bye,  I  never  receive,  if  the  king  were  but  five 
years  older." 

"  Indeed !  and  pray  what  would  happen  if  the  king  were  five  years 
older?" 

"Why,  this  would  happen;  the  instant  the  king  would  attain  his 
majority,  the  king  would  give  his  orders  himself;  and  there's  a  deviUsh 
deal  more  pleasure  in  obeying  the  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  than  the  son 
of  Pietro  Mazarin.  As  to  the  king,  devil  take  me  if  I  would  not  lay 
down  my  life  for  him  with  pleasure;  but  if  I  were  killed  for  Mazarin, 
as  your  nephew  was  near  being  to>day.  there  is  no  paradise,  however 
delightfully  situated,  which  could  console  me  for  that. 

"  V  ery  well !  very  well.  Monsieur  de  Yillequier ! "  said  Mazarin.  "  Be 
assured  that  I  will  give  the  king  a  faithful  account  of  your  devotion." 
Then,  turning  towards  the  escort,  he  continued,— "Come,  gentlemen, 
let  us  return ;  all  goes  well" 

"  Ah !  ah ! "  said  Yillequier, "  Mazarin  was  there,  was  he  ?  So  much 
the  better ;  I  have  long  wished  to  tell  him  to  his  lace  what  I  think  of 
him:  you  have  ftimished  me  with  an  opportunity,  Guitaut*  and 
'although  your  intention  was,  perhaps,  none  of  the  heist  as  regards  me. 
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I  thank  you  for  it."    And,  turning  on  his  heel,  he  re-entered  the  eorpt 
defforde,  whistling  one  of  the  popular  Fronde  aiis. 

In  the  mean  wmle  Mazarin  returned  pensive  and  thoughtful ;  all  he 
had  heard,  successively  from  Comminges,  Guitaut^  and  Villequier. 
strengthened  his  oonyiotion»  that  in  case  of  any  serious  event,  he  shouid 
have  nobody  for  him  but  the  queen ;  and  the  queen  herself  had  ao 
oilen  abandoned  her  friends,  that  her  support  sometimes  appeared  to 
the  minister,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  he  had  tdLen,  very 
uncertain  and  precarious. 

During  the  whole  of  this  nocturnal  course,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  an 
hour,  the  cardinal  had,  whilst  studying  in  their  turns  Comminges^  de 
Guitaut,  and  de  Villequier,  given  much  of  his  attention  to  one  man. 
This  man,  who  had  remained  impassible  before  popular  threats,  whose 
oountenanoe  had  not  reUxed  at  the  pleasantries  of  Mazarin,  or  those  of 
which  he  had  been  the  object.-'this  man  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  being 
apart  fit  for  the  sort  of  events  which  were  going  on,  and  more  parti- 
cularly for  such  as  were  about  to  ensue* 

Besides,  the  name  of  d'Artagnan  was  not  entirely  unknown  to  him ; 
and  although  Mazarin  himself  only  came  into  France  about.  1634  or 
1635,  that  is  to  say,  about  seven  or  eight  years  after  the  events  we 
have  recorded  in  a  preceding  history,  it  appeared  to  the  cardinal  that 
be  had  heard  that  name  pronounced  as  that  oi  a  man  who,  in  some 
<aioamstuioe  lie  oould  not  recall  to  his  mind,  had  caused  himself  to  be 
remarked  as  a  model  of  courage,  address,  and  devotedness. 

This  idea  took  such  strong  possession  of  his  mind,  that  he  resolved  to 
be  satisfi,ed  of  it  without  delay ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  seek  information 
regarding  d'Artagnan  of  d'Artanian  himself.  Prom  the  few  words  the 
lieutenant  of  the  musketeers  had  uttered,  the  cardinal  had  become  aware 
of  his  Gascon  origin ;  and  the  Italians  and  Gascons  know  each  other  too 
well,  and  have  too  strong  a  resemblance,  to  place  any  faith  in  what  either 
may  say  of  themselves.  Therefore,  on  arriving  at  the  walls  which  sur- 
round the  gardens  of  the  Palais  BoyaL  the  cardinal  knocked  at  a  little 
door,  situated  nearly  where  now  stands  the  Cafe  de  Poy,  and  after  having 
thanked  d'Artagnan,  and  requested  him  to  wait  in  the  court  of  the 
Palais  fioyal,  he  maoe  a  sign  to  Guitaut  to  follow  him.  Both  alishted 
from  their  horses,  gave  the  bridles  to  the  lackey  who  had  openea  the 
gate,  and  entered  the  garden. 

**  My  dear  Guitaut,'' said  the  cardinal,  leaning  ui;^n  the  arm  of  the 
old  captain  of  the  guards,  **  you  told  me  just  now  that  you  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  queen  twenty  years." 

'*  Yes,  that  is  true,"  replied  Guitaut. 

'*  Now,  m:^  dear  Guitaut,"  continued  the  cardinal, "  I  have  remarked 
that,  in  addition  to  your  courage,  which  is  beyond  dispute,  and  your 
fidelity,  which  is  proof  against  everything,  you  have  an  admirable 
niemoiy." 

''You  have  remarked  that,  monseigneur?"  said  the  captain  of  the 
SQvds.    '*  The  devil  you  have  !->so  much  the  worse  for  me." 

**Why  so?"— "Because  there  is  no  quality  a  courtier  can  possess 
equal  to  that  of  knowing  how  to  forget." 

**  But  you  are  not  a  courtier,  Guitaut ;  you  are  a  brave  soldier,  one 
of  those  captains,  of  whom  we  have  still  a  few,  of  the  times  of  Henry  IV ., 
out  of  whom  none  will  soon  be  left." 

JPeite  !  monseigneur !  did  you  bring  me  hither  to  draw  my  horo- 
scope?" 
•^No."  said  Mazarin,  laughing ;  "  I  brought  you  hither  to  ask  you  if 

you  remarked  our  lieutenant  of  musketeers  ?  " 
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"  M.  d'Artagnan  ?"-"  Yes." 

"  I  had  no  occasion  to  remark  him,  monseigneur ;  I  have  known  him 
a  lon«  time." 

"  What  Bort  of  man  is  he  ?" 

**Eh!  why!"  said  Guitaut,  surprised  at  the  question;  **he  is  a 
Gascon." 

"  Ah !  yes,  I  know  that ;  but  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  he  is  a  man  in  whom 
confidence  can  be  placed  ?  " 

"  M.  de  Treville  has  a  great  esteem  for  him ;  and  you  know  M.  do 
Treville  is  a  great  friend  of  the  queen's." 

"  I  wish  to  know  if  he  is  a  man  that  has  been  tried  ?  " 

"  If  you  mean  as  a  good  and  brave  soldier,  I  beheve  I  may  safely 
answer  yes.  At  the  siege  of  IJa  Sochelle,  at  the  Pass  of  Suza,  at  Per- 
pignan,  I  faaye  heard  say  that  he  did  even  more  than  his  duty." 

'  But  you  know,  Guitaut,  that  we  poor  ministers  often  stand  in  need 
of  others  besides  brave  men.  We  want  adroit  men.  Was  not  M.  d'Ar- 
tegnan,  in  the  time  of  the  cardinal,  mixed  up  with  some  intrigue,  in 
which  public  report  said  he  acted  very  skilfully  ?" 

"  Monseigneur  "  said  Guitaut,  who  plainly  perceived  that  the  cardinal 
wanted  to  make  nim  speak  out,  ''  on  this  h^  I  am  forced  to  tell  your 
eminence  that  I  know  no  more  than  public  report  must  have  told  you. 
I  never  nfixed  myself  up  with  intrigues  on  my  own  account ;  and  if  I 
have  sometimes  received  any  confidential  communication  respecting  the 
intrigues  of  others,  as  the  secret  does  not  belong  to  me,  monseigneur 
will  deem  it  just  that  I  should  retain  it  for  those  who  have  confided  it 
to  me." 

Mazarin  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah ! "  said  he. "  by  my  word,  there  are  fortunate  ministers  who  know 
all  they  wish  to  know." 

"  That,  monseigneur,"  replied  Guitaut,  "  arises  from  their  not 
measuring  all  men  by  the  same  standard,  and  that  they  know  how  to 
applv  to  men  of  war  concerning  war;  and  to  intriguers  for  intrigues. 
Apply  to  some  intriguer  of  the  period  you  mention,  and  you  will  obtain 
from  him  all  you  desire— paying  him  well  for  it,  be  it  understood." 

"  Well,  pardieu !"  replied  Mazarin,  with  a  change  of  countenance 
peculiar  to  him  when  money  was  named  in  the  sense  Guitaut  had  just 
hinted  at.—"  Well,  we  will  pay  for  the  information,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
obtain^  otherwise." 

"  Do  you  seriously,  monseigneur,  request  me  to  point  out  a  man  to 
you  who  was  mixed  up  in  all  the  cabals  of  that  time  ?" 

"PerBaoco!"  replied  Mazarin,  who  began  to  be  impatient;  "iron- 
headed  fellow  as  you  are,  I  have  been  almost  an  hour  askmg  you 
nothing  else." 

"  There  is  one  I  can  depend  upon  in  that  respect— provided  you  can 
make  him  speak  at  all." 

"  That's  my  business." 

"Ah!  ah!  monseigneur,  but  it  is  not  always  so  easy  a  thing  to 
make  people  tell  what  they  are  not  willing  to  tell." 

"  Bah !— patience  will  overcome  that— well,  this  man  is^— " 

"  The  count  de  Rochefort." 

"  The  count  de  Eochefort !" 

"  Unfortunately  he  has  disappeared  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and 
I  don't  know  what  is  become  of  him." 

"  But  I  know,  Guitaut,"  said  Mazarin. 

"Then  why  did  your  eminence  just  now  complain  of  knowing 

othing?" 
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"And,"  said  Mazarin,  **you  belioTe  that  Eoohefort— " 
"  Why,  he  was  the  dme  damnee  of  the  cardinal,  monseiRneur :  but  I 
warn  you,  it  will  cost  you  dear;  the  cardinal  was  prodigal  with  his 
creatures." 

''Yes,  yes,  Guitaut,"  replied  Mazarin :  "he  was  a  sreat  man,  bat  he 
had  that  fault.  Thanks,  Guitaut;  I  will  ayail  myself  of  your  advice, 
and  this  very  evening  too/* 

And  as  at  this  moment  the  two  interlocutors  arrived  at  the  court  of 
the  Palais  Cardinal,  the  cardinal  saluted  Guitaut  with  a  waive  of  his 
hand ;  and  perceiving  an  officer  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  he 
approached  biuL 
It  was  d'Artagnan  waiting  for  the  cardinal,  as  he  had  been  ordered. 
"  Come  with  me,  monsieur,"  said  Mazarin,  in  the  mildest  tone ;  "  I 
have  an  order  to  give  you." 

D'Artagnan  bowed,  followed  the  cardinal  up  the  secret  stairs,  and  a 
moment  after  found  nimself  in  the  cabinet  they  had  lefL 

The  cardinal  seated  himself  at  his  bureau,  and  taking  a  sheet  of 
paper,  wrote  a  few  Unes  upK>n  it. 

I)'Artagnan,  standing  impassible,  waited  without  impatience  or 
curiosity;  he  had  become  a  military  automaton,  acting,  or  rather 
obeying,  as  if  by  a  spring. 
The  cardinal  folded  the  letter,  and  affixed  his  seal  to  it. 
"Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  said  he,  **  you  will  carry  this  letter  to  the 
Bastille,  and  bring  rack  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  it ;  you  will 
take  a  carriage  and  an  escort,  and  guard  the  prisoner  carefully .'' 

lyArtagnan  took  the  letter.  Ufted  his  hand  to  his  hat,  pivoted  upon 
his  heels  as  the  most  skilful  drill-serjeant  could  have  done,  went  out, 
and  an  instant  after  his  clear  monotonous  voice  was  heard  com- 
manding—*^ Pour  men  for  an  escort,  a  carriage,  and  nay  horse  ! " 

Five  minutes  after  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  and  the  steps  of  the 
hones  resounded  from  the  pavement  of  the  court. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Two  ancient  Enemies. 

D'Abtagnan  arrived  at  the  Bastille  as  half-past  eight  was  striking. 
He  caused  himself  to  be  announced  to  the  governor,  who,  when  he 
learnt  that  he  came  from  the  minister  and  with  an  order,  advanced  to 
meet  him  even  to  the  foot  of  the  great  steps. 

The  governor  then  was  M.  ou  Tremblay,  brother  of  the  famous 
Capuchin  Joseph,  that  terrible  favourite  of  EicheUeu,  best  known  by 
the  appellation  of  his  Gray  Eminence. 

When  Marshal  Bassompierre  was  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained 
twelve  Ions  years,  and  his  companions,  in  their  dreams  of  liberty,  were 
accustomed  to  say  to  each  other,  ''I  shall  get  out  at  such  a  time, 
and  when  such  a  thing  takes  place,"  Bassompierre  always  joined  in 
with— ''And  I,  gentlem^,  shall  go  out  when  M.  du  Tremblay  goes 
out;"  by  which  he  meant,  that  at  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  M.  du 
Tremblay  could  not  fail  to  lose  his  post  at  the  Bastille,  and  Bossom- 
pi^  to  resume  his  at  court. 
His  prediction  was  near  being  accomplished,  but  not  in  the  wa'- 
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Bassompierre  fancied*  fop  when  the  cardinal  died,  things  continued  to 

fo  on  much  as  they  nad  done.  M.  du  Tremblay  did  not  go  out,  and 
(assompierre  was  very  near  remaining  in. 

M.  du  Tremblav,  then,  was  governor  of  the  Bastille  when  d'Artagnan 
presented  himself  to  accomplish  the  order  of  the  minister ;  he  received 
him  with  the  greatest  politeness,  and  as  he  was  about  to  sit  down  to 
table,  invited  d'Artagnan  to  sup  with  him. 

"  I  would  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure,'*  said  d'Artagnan,  "  but 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  on  the  envelope  of  the  letter,  *  with  best 
speed.* " 

"That's  true,"  said  M.  du  Tremblay.  "Hilloa, major!  left  number 
25G  be  brought  down." 

On  entering  the  Bastille  a  man  was  no  longer  a  man,  he  was  a 
numero. 

D'Artagnan  felt  himself  shudder  at  the  sound  of  the  keys  *  he  there- 
fore remained  on  horseback,  looking  at  the  bars,  the  grated  windows, 
and  the  enormous  walls  which  he  had  never  seen  but  from  the  other 
side  of  the  ditches,  and  which  had  terrified  him  so  twenty  years  before. 

The  stroke  of  a  bell  resounded. 

"  I  must  leave  you,"  said  M.  du  Tremblay ;  **  I  am  called  to  sign  the 
dismissal  of  the  prisoner.    Au  ret?ot>.  Monsieur  d'Arta^an." 

"The  devil  exterminate  me  if  I  return  your  wish"  murmured 
d'Arta^an,  accompanying  his  imprecation  with  a  most  gracious  smile ; 
"  remaming  only  nve  minutes  in  the  court  has  made  me  sick.  Well, 
I  can  plainly  feel  that  I  would  rather  <Ue  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  as 
I  most  likely  shall  than  lav  up  an  income  of  ten  thousand  Uvres  by 
being  governor  of  the  BastiUe. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  this  monologue  when  the  prisoner  appeared. 
On  seeing  him,  d'Artagnan  started  with  surprise,  but  immediately 
suppressed  the  feeling.  The  prisoner  got  into  the  carriage  without 
appearing  to  have  recognized  d'Artagnan. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  d*Artagnan  to  the  four  musketeers,  "I  have  been 
commanded  to  guard  the  prisoner  closely,  and  as  the  doors  of  the  carriage 
have  no  fastenings,  I  will  get  in  with  him.  M.  de  Lillebonne,  have  the 
kindness  to  lead  my  horse  by  the  bridle." 

"  Certainly,  my  lieutenant "  replied  the  musketeer  he  had  spoken  to. 

D'Artagnan  dismounted,  gave  the  bridle  to  the  musketeer,  got  into 
the  carriage,  and,  in  a  voice  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the 
least  emotion : 

"  To  the  Palais  Eoyal— trot !"  said  he. 

As  soon  as  the  carriage  moved,  d'Artagnan,  taking  advantage  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  arch  under  which  they  were  passing,  threw  his  arms 
round  the  neck  of  the  prisoner. 

"  Rochefort !"  cried  he, "  it  must  be  you ;— I  cannot  be  mistaken." 

"D'Artagnan  I"  cried  the  astonished  Bochefort,"  in  his  turn. 

**  My  poor  friend^"  continued  d'Artagnan,  "  not  having  seen  you  for 
four  or  five  years,  I  believed  you  must  be  dead." 

"By  my  faith!"  replied  Eochefort,  "I  don't  see  much  difference 
between  being  dead  and  being  buried— for  buried  I  have  been,  or 
nearly  so." 

"  Aid  for  what  crime  were  you  placed  in  the  Bastille  ?" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  "— *'  Certainly." 

"Well,  then,-I  don't  know." 

"  What !  mistrust  with  me,  Eochefort  ?" 

"No,  by  the  faith  of  a  genUeman !  for  it  is  impossible  that  I  should 
have  been  placed  there  for  the  cause  assigned." 
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"  What  cause  ?"— "  A  ni^t  Tobbeiy." 

"You.  a  night  robber !    iUxshefort,  you  are  jokisg." 

"  Well !  I  confess  it  requires  some  explanation,  does  it  not  ?" 

"Indeed,  it  does." 

"Well,  this  is  what  happened.  One  ereDmg,  after  a  caronse  with 
Seinard,  at  the  Tuilerie&  myself  the  duke  d'Haroourt^  Pontnolles,  de 
£ieuz,  and  others;  the  duke  d'Haroourt  proposed  to  go  and  pluck  oil' 
cloaks  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  an  amosement,  as  you  know,  which  we  duke 
o£  Orleans  brought  into  fashion." 

"  Were  you  miad,  Eochefort,  at  your  age  ?" 

"  No,  I  was  drunk ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  amusement  appeared  to  me 
so  Tery  poor  that  I  proposed  to  the  Chevaher  de  Bieux  to  be  spectators 
instead  of  actors,  and,  in  order  to  see  the  scene  from  the  front  boxes,  to 
get  up  upon  the  bronze  horse.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Thanks  to 
the  spurs,  which  served  us  for  stirrups,  in  an  instant  we  were  perched 
one  behind  the  other ;  it  was  a  capital  place,  and  we  beheld  ihe  per- 
formance delightfully.  Already  four  or  five  cloaks  had  been  carriea  off 
vrith  admirable  dexterity,  and  without  the  parties  from  whom  they  were 
taken  daring  to  sa^  a  wond,  when  one  stupid  fellow,  less  patient  than  the 
res^  took  it  mto  nu  head  to  call  out—'  Guard !  gmurd !'  and  brought  a 
patrol  of  archers  do?m  upon  us.  The  duke  d'Haroourt,  Pontrailles, 
and  the  rest  quickly  made  their  escape ;  de  Rieux  wished  to  do  so  like- 
wise. I  held  nim  back,  telling;  him  they  would  never  perceive  us  where 
we  were ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  me,  put  his  foot  upon  the  spur  to 
get  down,  the  spur  gave  way,  he  fell,  broke  his  leg,  and,  instead  of  holding 
his  tong;ue,  began  to  cry  out  with  all  his  might  I  became  now  desirous 
of  jumpinedown,  but  it  was  too  late :  I  jumped  into  the  arms  of  the 
archers,  who  carried  me  to  the  Ch&telet,  where  I  soon  fell  asleep,  pretty 
certain  that  with  next  morning's  dawn  I  should  be  liberated.  But  the 
morrow  passed  away— the  next  day  passed  away— a  week  passed  away ; 
I  then  wrote  to  the  cardinal  The  veiT  same  da^  I  was  fetched  away 
and  conducted  to  the  Bastille,  where  I  nave  remained  five  years.  Now. 
do  you  believe  that  that  can  be  for  having  committed  the  sacrilege  oi 
mounting  en  croupe  behind  HenrylV.P" 

"No ;  you  are  right,  my  dear  Kiochefort,  it  cannot  be  for  that;  but 
you  are  very  likely  about  to  know  what  it  was  for." 

"  Oh  Lord,  yes !  I  forgot  to  ask  you— whither  are  yon  taking  me  ?" 

"TothecardinaL" 

"What  does  he  want  with  me?" 

"  That  I  cant  tell  you ;  for  I  did  not  even  know  it  was  you  I  came 
for.'* 

"  lyipossible !    You  a  favourite  ?  " 

"la  favourite !"  cried  d'Artagnan.  "  My  poor  count !  I  am  as  mudi 
a  cadet  frt>m  Gascony  as  when  you  met  me  at  Meun^  and  that  you 
know  is,  alas  1  twenty-two  years  ago."  And  a  heavy  sigh  finished  the 
sentence. 

"But  you  have  come  with  a  command." 

"  Because  I  happened  to  be  in  the  antechamber,  and  the  cardinal 
employed  me  as  he  might  have  employed  an^  other.  I  am  still  no  more 
thflxi  a  tientenant  in  the  musketeers;  and,  if  I  reckon  rightly,  I  have 
been  so  nearly  twenty  years." 

**  Well,  but  no  misfortune  has  happened  to  you,  and  that's  something." 

"And  what  misfortune  would  you  have  happen  to  me !  As  says  a 
Latin  verse  which  I  have  forgotten,  or  rather  which  I  never  knew  per- 
feetb,  the  thunder-bolt  does  not  strike  the  valleys ;  and  I  am  a  valley, 
my  dear  Bochefort»  and  of  the  lowest  too." 
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**  Then  the  Mazarin  is  still  the  Mazarin  ?" 

"More  than  ever,  my  dear  fellow;  they  say  he  is  married  to  the 
queen." 

"Married!" 

**  If  he  is  not  her  husband,  he  is  nretty  evidently  her  lover." 

*'  Refuse  a  Buckingham,  and  yield  to  a  Mazarin !" 

"  So  it  is  with  women !"  repHed  d'Artacnan,  philosophically. 

"  With  women ;  yes,  but  with  queens  \" 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  in  that  respect  queens  are  twice  women." 

'*  And  is  M.  de  Beaufort  still  in  prison  ?  " 

"Still;  why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because,  as  I  knew  he  wished  me  well,  he  might  have  brought  mo 
through  this  affair." 

"  Ton  are  probably  nearer  being  free  than  heis— «o  you,  perhaps,  may 
extricate  him." 

"  Well,  and  the  war  ?"— "  We  are  about  to  have  one." 

"  With  Spain  ?"— "  No ;  with  Paris." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"—"  Do  you  hear  those  shots  ?  " 

"Yes ;  well  ?"—"  Well,  they  are  citizens  practising  for  the  game." 

"  Do  you  beUeve,  then,  that  anything  can  oe  made  of  the  citizens  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,  they  promise  well;  and  if  they  have  but  a  leader  who 
could  gather  the  various  groups  into  one ^* 

"  What  a  misfortune  it  is  not  to  be  free." 

"  Oh !  never  despair ;  if  Mazarin  sends  for  you,  he  stands  in  need  of 
you ;  and  if  he  stands  in  need  of  you,  accept  my  congratulations.  It  is 
many  years  since  anybody  stood  in  need  of  me— so,  you  see  where 
I  am." 

"  Complain,  then—I  would." 

"  Listen,  Eochefort.    1*11  make  a  treaty." 

"What  sort  of  one?" 

"  You  know  we  are  good  friends." 

"Pardieu!  I  carry  the  marks  of  our  friendship— three  sword- 
thrusts." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  get  into  favour,  don't  forget  me." 

"  By  the  honour  of  a  Eochefort,  I  will  not— but  I  expect  the  same 
from  you." 

"  Agreed !— there's  my  hand." 

"  So,  on  the  first  occasion  you  meet  with,  you  will  speak  of  me." 

" I  will and  you  ? "—"I  will  do  the  same  by  you." 

"  A  propos.  and  your  friends,  must  I  speak  of  them  Ukewise  /  " 

"What  friends?" 

"  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis.  What  the  devil,  have  you  forgotten 
them  ?  "— "  Pretty  nearlv."  * 

"  What  is  become  of  them  ?  "— **  I  don't  know." 

"  The  deuce  you  don't  ?  "— **  No :  we  parted,  as  you  may  remember ; 
they  are  living,  I  believe,  and  thars  all  I  can  say.  I  hear  of  them  now 
and  then,  indirectly.  But  as  to  the  spot  upon  this  wide  world  that  they 
inhabit,  devil  take  me  if  I  know  anything.  No,  by  my  honour !  like 
you,  Eochefort,  I  have  not  a  friend  left." 

"And,  the  illustrious what  do  you  call  the  lad's  name  whom  I 

made  a  seijeant  in  the  Piedmont  regiment  ?  " 

"Planohet?" 

"  Yes,  thaf  8  the  man.  The  illustrious  Planchet,  what  is  become  of 
him?" 

"  Why,  he  oot  married  to  a  confectioner's  shop  in  the  Eue  dcs  Lom- 
bards^the  feUow  was  always  fond  of  sweets— so  that  he  is  a  citizen  of 
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Paris,  and  in  all  probability,  is  a  rioter  at  this  moment    You  will  see 
the  scamp  will  be  an  Schevin  before  I  am  a  captain." 

''Well !  my  dear  d'Artagnan,  let  us  have  a  little  courage  yet;  when 
one  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel,  if  the  wheel  turns  at  all,  one  must 
rise  with  it.  From  this  very  evening,  perhaps,  your  fate  is  about  to 
change." 

"Amen/"  said  d'Artagnan,  as  he  stopped  the  carriage. 

"  What  are  you  about  now  ?  '* 

''I  am  about  knowing  that  we  are  nearly  at  our  journey's  end,  and 
that  I  don't  wish  to  be  seen  getting  out  of  your  carnage.  We  have  no 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  you  Know." 

**  You  are  right.    Adieu!" 

"Au  revoir/  Eemember  your  promised  and  d'Artagnan  re- 
mounted his  horse,  and  took  the  head  of  the  escort  Five  minutes 
after  they  entered  the  court  of  the  Palais  Boyal.  D'Artagnan  led  the 
prisoner  up  the  great  staircase,  and  across  the  antechamber  and  corridor ; 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet  of  Maxarin,  he  was  about  to  have 
himself  announced,  when  Bochefort  placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"D'Artagnan  "  said  Bochefort,  smiling,  "shall  I  tell  you  something  I 
have  been  thinking  about  all  the  way  we  came,  as  I  contemplated  the 
groups  of  citizens  through  which  we  passed,  and  who  viewed  you  and 
your  four  men  with  such  fiery  glances  ?  " 

"  What?"  replied  d'Artagnan. 

*  Why,  that  I  had  only  to  cry  out  for  help  to  have  you  and  your 
escort  cut  to  pieces,  and  to  set  myself  free." 

J  Why  did  you  not  do  it,  then  ?  "  said  d'Artagnan. 
Do  it  ] "  exclaimed  Bochefort : "  and  after  swearing  friendship !    If 

any  other  man  had  been  in  your  place,  1  don't  know "    D' Artagnau 

bowed. 

"Can  Bochefort  have  become  a  better  man  than  I  am?"  said  he  to 
himself,  as  he  sent  in  his  name  to  the  minister. 
.    Let  M.  de  Bochefort  come  in  immediately,"  cried  Mazarin,  in  an 
impatient  tone,   as  soon  as  the  names  were  announced;  "and  beg 
M.  d'Artagnan  to  wait ;  I  have  not  done  with  him  yet" 

These  words  raised  d'Artagnan's  spirits ;  as  he  had  said  it  was  a  lon*^ 
time  since  anybody  had  stood  in  need  of  him,  and  Mazarin's  repeated 
application  to  him  appeared  a  happy  augurv. 

With  respect  to  Bochefort,  it  produced  no  other  effect  upon  him 
than  to  put  him  completely  on  his  guard.  He  entered  the  cabmet  and 
found  Mazarin  seated  at  his  table,  in  his  ordinary  costume,  that  is  to 
say,  en  monseigneur,  which  was  nearly  the  habit  of  the  abbes  of  the 
period,  only  that  his  stockinra  and  cloak  were  violet.  The  doors  being 
closed,  Bochefort  looked  at  Mazarin  from  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and 
caujfht  a  glance  of  the  minister's,  which  crossed  his. 

The  nunister  was,  as  usual,  nicely  combed,  nicely  curled,  and  well 
perfumed;  and,  thanks  to  his  coquetry,  did  not  appear  of  the  age  he 
really  was.  But  with  Bochefort  it  was  quite  another  thing,  the  five 
y^rs  of  imprisonment  had  rapidly  aged  the  worthy  friend  of  M.  de 
Kichelieu,— his  black  hair  had  become  quite  white,  and  the  bronze  of  his 
complexion  had  given  way  to  an  entire  paleness,  which  appeared  the 
Ksult  of  weakness.  Upon  observing  this,  Mazarin  imperceptibly  shook 
W8  head  with  an  air  which  seemed  to  say,  "  There  is  a  man  who  does 
not  appear  to  be  worth  any  great  matter." 

After  a  silence  which  was  sufficiently  long  in  reality,  but  which 
*wnied  an  age  to  Bochefort,  Mazarin  drew  from  a  bundle  of  papers  an 
optti  letter,  and  showing  it  to  the  gentleman,— 

c 
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**  I  have  found  here  a  letter  in  which  you  demand  your  liberty. 
Monsieur  de  Eochefort.    You  are  a  prisoner,  then,  are  you  ?" 

Eochefort  absolutely  started  at  the  amazing  coolness  of  this  demand. 

"  Why,  I  should  have  thought  nobody  knew  I  was,  better  than  your 
eminence.'* 

"  I !  oh,  not  at  all !  There  are  still  crowds  of  people  in  the  Bastille, 
who  have  been  there  from  the  time  of  M.  de  Biohelieu,  of  whose 
names  even  I  am  ignorant." 

'*  Yes;  but  that's  quite  another  affidr,  monseigneur !  You  certainly 
knew  mme,  for  it  was  by  an  order  from  your  eminence  that  I  was  trans- 
ported from  the  Ch&telet  to  the  Bastille ! " 

"  You  think  so,  do  you  ?  "— "  I  am  sure  of  it." 

''Well,  I  think  I  remember  something  of  the  kind.  But  did  not 
you,  on  a  certain  occasion,  refuse  to  make  a  journey  to  Brussels  for  the 
queen?" 

''Ah !  ah ! "  said  Eochefort  to  himself,  "  there's  the  true  cause  at  last ! 
Fool  as  I  am,  for  five  years  have  I  sought  that  without  finding  it." 

"But  I  don't  tell  you  that  that  was  the  cause  of  your  detention;  let 
UB  understand  one  another;  I  simply  put  this  question  to  you.  Did 
you  not  refuse  to  ^o  to  Brussels  on  the  queen's  service,  whilst  you  had 
consented  to  go  tmther  for  the  service  ofthe  late  cardinal  ?  " 

"  It  was  exactly  because  I  had  been  there  on  the  late  cardinal's  ser- 
vice that  I  could  not  return  for  that  of  the  queen.  I  had  been  to 
Brussels  under  terrible  circumstances.  It  was  during  the  conspiracy 
of  Chalais.  I  had  been  thither  to  detect  the  correspondence  of  Qialais 
with  the  archduke,  and  even  at  that  period,  when  I  was  recognized,  I 
was  near  bein^  torn  to  pieces.  How  was  it  possible  for  me  to  return  ! 
I  should  have  injured  the  gueen,  instead  of  serving  her." 

"  Well !  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  best  intentions  may  sometimes 
be  misunderstood,  my  dear  Monsieur  de  Bochefort !  The  queen  saw 
nothing  in  your  refusal  but  a  pure  and  simple  refusal  She  had  like- 
wise strong  reasons  to  complain  of  you  under  the  late  cardinal^her 
maiesty  the  queen  had !" 

Kochefort  smiled  with  contempt. 

"  It  was  precisely  because  I  had  faithfully  served  M.  le  Cardinal,  even 
against  the  queen,  that,  he  being  dead,  you  ought  to  have  understood, 
monseigneur,  that  I  would  have  served  you  as  faithfully  against  all  the 
world." 

"  Me !  Monsieur  de  Bochefort !-— me ! "  said  Mazarin.  "  I  am  not  like 
M.  de  Sdchelieu,  who  aimed  at  universal  power ;  I  am  but  a  simple 
minister,  who  stand  in  need  c^  no  servants^  being  myself  but  one  of  the 
queen's.  Now,  her  maiesty  is  very  susceptible.  She  knew  of  your 
refusal,  and  she  took  it  for  a  declaration  of  war ;  and,  being  aware  how 
superior  and  consequently  dangerous  a  man  you  are,  she  ordered  me, 
my  dear  M.  de  Bochefort,  to  secure  you.  And  that's  the  way  you  got 
into  the  BastUla" 

"  Well !  monseigneur,  it  appears  to  me,"  said  Bochefort,  "  that  if  it 
was  by  mistake  I  was  sent  to  tne  Bastille " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Mazarin,  "  certainly ;  all  that  can  be  arranged ; 
you  are  me  very  man  to  comprehend  certain  affidrs^and  when  once  you 
have  understood  these  affairs,  to  carry  them  well  through." 

"  That  was  the  opinion  of  M.  le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and  my  admi- 
ration for  that  great  man  is  increased  by  your  kindly  telling  me  it  is 
yours  likewise." 

"  That's  true,"  replied  Mazarin,  "  M.  le  Cardinal  waa  a  great  poli- 
tician, that  it  is  which  constitutes  his  vast  superiority  over  me,  who 
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am  bat  a  plain  man,  without  art  of  any  kind :  that  it  is  that  is  ao  in- 
jarious  to  me.  I  have  an  openness  of  character  perfectly  French.** 

Bochefort  bit  his  Ups  to  Keep  from  smiling. 

"I  come  then  to  the  point.  I  stand  in  need  of  good  friends^  of 
faithfal  servants :  when  I  say  I  stand  in  need  of  them,  I  mean  to  say, 
the  queen  stands  in  need  of  them.  I  do  nothing  without  the  orders  of 
the  queen,  please  to  understand ;  not  like  M.  le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
who  did  everything  according  to  his  own  caprice;  so  that  I  shall  never 
be  a  great  man,  as  he  was ;  but,  in  exchange,  I  am  a  good  man.  Mon- 
sieur de  Bochefort,  and  I  hope  I  shall  prove  to  ^rou  that  I  am." 

Bochefort  was  well  acquainted  with  that  silky  voice,  into  which 
glided,  &om  time  to  time,  a  hissing  which  resembled  that  of  a  viper. 

" I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  you,  monseigneur,"  said  he,  "though, 
for  my  part,  I  hare  luid  but  small  proof  of  that  bonhomie  of  which  your 
eminence  speaks.  Do  not  forget,  monseigneur,"  resumed  Bochefort^ 
on  seeing  the  feeling  the  minister  endeavoured  to  repress,  "do  not  for- 
get that  I  have  been  five  years  in  the  Bastille,  and  that  nothing  so 
much  falsifies  ideas  as  seeing  things  through  the  grating  of  a  prison.^ 

**  Monsieur  de  Bochefort !  I  have  already  told  you  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  your  imprisonment.  The  queen  (the  anger  of  a  woman  and  a 
princess— what  can  be  said  for  it !  but  it  passes  away  as  it  comes,  and 
when  no  more  is  thought  of  it) ** 

'*!  can  easily  conceive,  monsei^eur,  that  she  mav  think  no  more  of 
it,  she  who  has  passed  five  years  m  the  Palais  Royal,  amidst  festivities 
and  courtiers;  but  I,  who  have  passed  them  in  the  Bastille " 

"  GkK)d  God !  my  dear  M.  de  Bochefort,  do  you  then  fancy  the  Palais 
Royal  to  be  so  gay  an  abode  ?  No  such  thing.  We  have  ourselves  had 
plenty  of  tax)uble  an  dconfusion  there,  I  assure  you.  But  we  will  sav 
no  more  of  all  that.  I  play  my  cards,  as  usual,  fairly  and  above  board. 
Are  you  one  of  us,  or  are  you  not,  M.  de  Rochefort  ?  *' 

"It  must  be  plain  to  you,  monseigneur,  that  I  can  desire  nothing 
better  than  to  be  considered  so';  but  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  what  is 
passing.  At  the  Bastille,  people  cannot  talk  politics  with  anybody  but 
soldiers  and  jailers,  and  you  can  have  no  idea,  monseigneur,  hoW  little 
that  sort  of  people  know  how  things  are  going  on.  I  am  always  of  the 
party  of  M.  de  Bassompierre.  He  is  stiH  I  suppose,  one  of  the  seven- 
teen nobles?" 

"He  is  dead,  monsieur,  and  that  is  a  great  loss.  He  was  a  man 
devoted  to  the  queen,  and  deyoted  men  are  very  rare!" 

"Parbleu!  well  they  may  be,"  said  Rochefort.  "When  you  have 
any,  you  send  them  to  the  Bastille." 

"But  wherein,"  said  Mazarin,  "  do  we  find  the  proof  of  devoted- 
ness?" 

"  Action,"  replied  Rochefort. 
,    Ay!  ay!  action!"  rejoined  the  minister,  in  a  tone  of  reflection; 

but  where  are  these  men  of  action  to  be  found  ?" 

Rochefort  shook  his  head. 

^They  are  never  wanting,  monseigneur,  only  you  seek  them  badly.** 
I  seek  badly  I    What  can  you  mean  by  that,  my  dear  Monsieur  de 
Bochefort  ?    Come,  instruct  me.    You  must  have  learnt  much  from 
your  intimacy  with  the  late  cardinal.     Ah!  he  was  such  a  great 
Bttn." 

^^^  yo^  ^  angry  v^th  me,  monseigneur,  if  I  venture  to  moralize 
ahttlewithyou?" 

ir  not  at  all !    You  v6ry  well  know  that  anything  may  be  said  to 
me.   My  desire  is  to  make  myself  beloved,  and  not  feared." 
c  2 


parrying 
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"  Well,  monseigneur !  there  is  in  my  cell  a  proverb  written  upon  the 
wall  wi^  the  point  of  a  nail." 

"  And  what  is  that  proverb  ?  "  asked  Mazarin. 

**  This  is  it,  monseigneur :— *  Like  master ' " 

"  Oh !  I  know  it :— *  Uke  valet' " 

**  No :—* like  servant*  That  is  a  slight  alteration  which  the  devoted 
people  I  just  now  named  to  you  have  introduced  for  their  own  private 
satisfiaction." 

"  Well  \  what  meaning  do  you  attach  to  this  proverb  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  M.  de  BicheUeu  was  able  to  find  devoted  servants, 
and  by  dozens." 

'  He !  the  mark  for  every  poniard !   He,  who  passed  his  whole  life  in 
ving  the  blows  that  were  aimed  at  him ! " 

3ut  he  did  parry  them,  however  roughly  they  were  dealt.    And 
how  ?    Because,  if  he  had  good  enemies,  he  had  as  good  friends." 

"Why.thatisalUask!'' 

"I  have  known  people,"  oontinued  Bochefort,  who  thought  the 
moment  was  come  to  keep  his  word  with  d'Artagnan,  "I  have  known 
people  who.  by  their  address,  have  a  hundred  times  defeated  the  pene- 
tration of  tne  cardinal,— by  their  bravery  have  beaten  his  guards  and 
his  spies ;  people  who,  without  money,  without  support,  without  credit, 
have  retained  a  crown  upon  a  crowned  head,  and  compelled  the  cardinal 
to  sue  for  pardon." 

'*  But  these  people  of  whom  you  speak,"  said  Mazarin,  inwardly  smiling 
to  see  Bochefort  coming  to  the  very  point  to  which  he  wished  to  lead 
him,—**  these  people  were  not  devotea  to  the  cardinal  if  they  contended 
against  him." 

**  No,  they  would  have  been  better  recompensed  if  they  had ;  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  devoted  to  that  same  queen  for  whom  you  were 
anxious  just  now  to  find  servants." 

"  But  now  can  yon  possibly  be  acquainted  with  all  these  things  ?  " 

**  I  knew  these  things  because  these  people  were  my  enemies  at  that 
period,— because  they  struggled  against  me,— because  I  did  them  all  the 
ill  in  my  power^— because  they  retorted  upon  me  as  heartily,— because 
one  of  them  with  whom  I  had  most  to  do,  gave  me  the  sword-thrust 
of  which  this  is  the  scar ;  that  is  nearly  seven  years  ago,— and  that 
was  the  third  I  received  from  the  same  hand— the  closing  of  an  old 
aooount." 

''Ah!"  said  Mazarin,  with  admirable  bonhomie,  **if  I  did  but  know 
anv  such  men!" 

'^  Why,  monseigneur !  you  have  had  one  of  them  at  your  very  door 
for  more  than  six  years,  and  yet  during  these  six  years  you  have  not 
found  out  that  he  was  good  for  anything." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "— "  Monsieur  d'Artagnan." 

**  What !  the  Gascon  ?  "  cried  Mazarin,  with  well-affected  surprise. 

"  That  Gascon  saved  a  queen,  and  made  M.  de  Bicheheu  confess  that 
in  point  of  skill,  address,  and  poUcy  he  was  but  a  scholar." 

'^Indeed !  "—** Exactly  as  I  have  the  honour  to  tell  your  excellency." 

"  Tell  me  how  it  happened,  my  dear  M.  de  Bochefort." 

*'  There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  that,  monseigneur,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  smilins. 

"  Then  he  can  tell  me  himself."—"  I  doubt  that^  monseigneur." 

"And  why  ?  "— **  Because  the  secret  is  not  his  own ;  because,  as  I 
have  told  you,  this  secret  belongs  to  a  great  queen." 

'*  And  did  he  accomplish  such  an  enterprise  alone  P  " 

'*No,  monseigneur;  he  had  three  friends,  three  brave  men,  ^vho 
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jgeconded  him,— such  brave  men  as  you  said  just  now  you  were  in 
search  of." 
"  And  these  four  men  were  united,  say  yon  ?  " 
"As  if  these  four  men  had  been  but  one,— as  if  these  four  hearts  had 
beaten  in  the  same  breast ;  therefore  what  have  not  these  four  done  ?  " 
"  My  dear  M.  de  Eochefort.  in  truth,  you  provoke  my  curiosity  to  a 
point  I  cannot  express.    Could  you  not  relate  this  history  to  me  ?^ 

"No ;  but  I  can  tell  you  a  tale,  a  real  fairy  tale,  I  assure  you, 
monseigneur." 
"  Oh  tell  it  me^  M.  de  Bochefort ;  I  am  veir  fond  of  tales." 
"  You  insist  upon  it,  then,  monseigneur  ?''  said  de  Sochefort,  endea- 
vouring to  make  out  an  intention  upon  that  subtle,  cunning  countraianoe. 
jLeSa  ^ 

"  Well,  then,  listen !  Thm  was  onoe  upon  a  time  a  queen-^a  power- 
ful queen,  the  queen  of  one  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  in  the  world,  against 
whom  a  great  minister  entertained  much  ill-will,  from  having  formerly 
entertained  too  much  good-wilL  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  find  out 
who  she  is ;  you  will  never  succeed,  monseignour.  All  this  took  place 
long  before  you  came  into  the  kingdom  over  which  this  queen  reigned. 
Now,  there  came  to  the  court  an  ambassador  so  brave,  so  rich,  and  so 
eleeant,  that  all  the  women  were  mad  after  him,  and  the  queen  her- 
self, out  of  gratitude,  no  doubt^  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  state  affairs,  had  the  unprudence  to  bestow  upon  him  certain 
ornaments,  so  remarkable  in  themselves  that  they  oould  not  be  re- 
placed. 

^  As  these  ornaments  came  from  the  king,  the  minister  persuaded  the 
latter  to  require  the  queen  to  wear  them  at  an  approaching  ball  It  is 
unless  to  tell  you.  monseigneur,  that  the  minister  knew,  by  a  certain 
science  peculiar  to  his  class,  that  the  ornaments  had  accompanied  the 
ambassador,  who  was  far  away  across  the  seas.  The  great  fiueen.  then, 
was  ruined — brought  down  as  low  as  the  vilest  of  her  subjects,  for  she 
was  falling  from  the  height  of  all  her  grandeur." 
**  Indeed ! "  said  Mazarin. 

**  Well,  monseigneur,  four  men  resolved  to  save  her.  These  four  men 
were  not  princes,  they  were  not  dukes,  they  were  not  powerful  men, 
they  were  not  even  nch  men ;  they  were  four  men  with  stout  hearts, 
strong  arms,  and  keen  swords.  They  set  out.  The  minister,  by  the 
science  I  named  just  now,  knew  of  their  departure,  and  posted  people 
on  their  route  to  prevent  their  obtaining  their  object.  Three  of  them 
were  placed  hors  de  combat  by  ntunerous  assailants;  but  one  alone 
gained  the  post^  killed  or  wounded  all  who  impeded  his  way,  crossed 
ihe  seas,  and  brought  back  the  ornaments  to  the  great  queen,  who  was 
able  to  wear  them  on  her  shoulder  on  the  appointed  day :  and  this 
nearly  caused  the  perfect  ruin  of  the  minister.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  adventure,  monseigneur  ?  " 
**  It  is  magnifioentw''  said  Mazarin,  thoughtfully. 
''Well,  I  could  ten  you  ten  such." 

Mazarin  made  no  reply ;  he  was  buried  in  thought.    Pive  or  six 
iQinutes  passed  away. 
"  Have  you  nothing  else  to  ask  me,  monseigneur  ?"  said  Bochefort. 
^  Oh,  yes !  And  M.  d'Artagnan  was  one  of  these  four  men,  say  you  ?" 
It  was  he  who  conducted  and  achieved  the  enterprise." 
^And  the  others,  who  were  they  ?" 
Monseigneur,  allow  me  to  leave  it  to  M.  d'Artasnan  to  name  them 
«o  you.    They  were  his  friends,  and  not  mine :  he  alone  has  any  influ- 
cnce  over  them ;  I  do  not  even  know  them  by  their  real  names.'' 
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"You  mistrust  me,  M.  de  Eochefort.  Well, I  will  be,  nevertheless, 
frank  with  you :  I  stand  in  need  of  you,  of  him,  of  all !" 

"  Begin  by  me,  monseigneur,  since  you  have  sent  for  me,  and  I  am. 
here ;  then  you  can  pass  on  to  them.  You  must  not  be  astonished  at 
my  curiosity :  when  a  man  has  been  five  years  in  prison,  he  is  not  angry 
at  learning  whither  he  is  about  to  be  sent." 

"  You,  M.  de  Eochefort,  you  will  have  the  post  of  confidence ;  you 
shall  go  to  Yinoennes,  where  M.  de  Beaufort  is  confined :  you  will  keep 
him  constantly  under  your  eye.    Well !  what  ails  you  ?" 

**  This  ails  me,  monseigneur ;  you  propose  to  me  a  thing  that  is  quite 
impossible,*'  said  Eocheiort,  shalan^  nis  head. 

*'How!  impossible  1    And  why  is  that  thing  imponible?" 

"  Because  M.  de  Beaufort  is  one  of  my  ^ends,  or  rather  I  am  one  of 
his.  Have  you  forgotten,  monseigneur,  Aat  it  was  he  who  answered 
for  me  to  the  queen  P" 

**  M.  de  Beaufort  has  sinoe  that  time  become  an  enemy  to  the  state.** 

"  That  is  very  possible,  monseigneur ;  but  as  1  am  neither  king,  nor 
queen,  nor  minister,  he  is  not  my  enemy,  and  I  cannot  accept  the  ofiloe 
you  propose  to  me." 

**  Ana  this  is  what  you  call  devotedness!  I  congratulate  vou  upon 
it !    Your  devotedness  does  not  carry  you  very  far,  M.  de  Boohefort !'' 

"  Besides,  monseigneur,"  resumed  Eochefort,  *'  you  must  agree  that 
to  get  out  of  the  Bastille  only  to  go  to  Yinoennes  is  but  to  change  one 
prison  for  another." 

"  Tell  me,  at  once,  that  you  are  of  the  party  of  M.  de  Beaufort,  and  it 
will  be  much  more  candid  on  your  part^ 

"  Monseigneur,  I  have  been  so  long  shut  up,  that  I  am  only  of  one 
party,  and  that  is  the  free  air  of  heaven.  Employ  me  in  any  other 
way,  send  me  on  a  mission,  let  me  be  actively  occupied,  but  always  upon 
the  high  roads,  if  possible." 

*'  My  dear  M.  de  Eochefort,"  said  Mazarin,  with  his  bantering  air, 
"your  zeal  carries  you  away :  you  fancy  yourself  still  a  youn^  man 
because  your  heart  is  still  young ;  but  your  strength  would  fail  you. 
Believe  what  I  say— that  which  you  now  want  is  repose.  Kola !  who 
waite?" 

"  You  determine  nothing  then,  with  respect  to  me,  monseigneur  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  have  determined  everything." 

Bemouin  entered. 

"Gall  an  usher,"  said  Mazarin,  "and,  remain  here,"  he  added  in  a 
low  voice. 

An  usher  entered.  The  cardinal  wrote  a  few  words,  which  he  handed 
to  this  man,  then  bowing  his  head  ceremoniously,— 

"  Adieu !  M.  de  Eochefort,"  said  he. 

Eochefort  bent  res])ectfully. 

"  I  perceive,  monseigneur,"  said  he,  "that  you  are  sending  me  back 
to  the  Bastille." 

"  You  are  intelligent." 

"  I  return  thither,  monseigneur ;  but  I  repeat  that  you  are  vn-ong  in 
not  finding  me  employment." 

"  What,  you !— the  friend  of  my  enemies  I" 

"  Well  I  you  should  make  me  the  enemy  of  your  enemies." 

"Do  you  flatter  yourself  you  are  the  only  man  to  be  obtained,  M.  de 
Eochefort  ?    Beheve  me,  I  can  find  many  as  good." 

"  I  hope  you  may,  monseigneur." 

"That's  well!  that's  well    Begone,  begone!    And,  let  me  hint  to 
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SVL  that  it  is  useless  to  write  to  me  any  more,  your  letters  will  only  be 
war  lost" 

*'  I  have  pulled  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,"  murmured  Boohefort 
as  he  retired ;  "  and  if  d' Artai^an  is  not  satisfied  with  me,  when  I  shall 
presently  relate  to  him  the  eloge  I  have  bestowed  upon  mm,  he  will  be 
difficult  to  please.    But  where  the  devil  are  they  talung  me  to  ?" 

In  fact,  Kiochefort  was  conducted  out  by  the  private  stairoase,  instead 
of  through  the  antechamber,  where  d'Artagnan  was  waiting.  In  the 
court  he  found  the  carriage  and  escort,  but  he  looked  in  vain  for  his 
friend. 

''Ah!  ah!"  said  Bochefort,  to  himself  ''this  changes  the'fiMse  of 
things  terribly !  and  if  there  should  still  be  as  many  people  in  the 
streets— why,  we  will  try  to  prove  to  Monseigneur  de  Mazarin  that 
we  are  still  good  for  sometning  else,  thank  God!  than  guarding 
prisoners."  And  he  sprang  as  lightly  into  the  carriage  as  if  he  nad  been 
only  fivo-and-twenty. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

Anne  of  Austria  at  Forty-six. 

Left  alone  with  Bemouin,  Mazarin  remained  pensive  for  a  moment ; 
lie  had  learnt  much,  but  he  had  not  learnt  enough.  Maaarin  was  a 
trickster  at  play,  a  circumstance  preserved  for  us  by  Brienne ;  he  called 
that  taking  niir  advantages.  He  resolved  not  to  open  the  game  with 
d'Artagnan  until  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  adversary's  cards. 

''Has  monseigneur  any  commands ?  "  asked  Bemouin. 

•*  Yes— light  me ;  I  am  ^ing  to  the  queen's  apartments.* 

Bemouin  took  a  wax-hght  and  walked  before  him.  There  was  a 
private  passage  which  led  from  the  cabinet  and  apartments  of  Mazarin 
to  the  apartments  of  the  aueen.  It  was  through  this  corridor  that  the 
cardinal  passed  to  Anne  of  Austria  at  all  hours.* 

On  fining  the  bed-chamber  to  which  this  passage  led.  Bemouin 
found  madame  Beauvais,  the  confidante  of  these  somewhat  ancient 
amours;  and  Madame  Beauvais  undertook  to  announce  the  cardinal 
to  Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  in  her  oratory  with  the  young  king, 
Louis  XIV. 

Anne  of  Austria  was  seated  in  a  large  fauteuil,  her  elbow  placed 
npon  a  table,  her  head  reclined  upon  her  hand,  watching  the  royal 
boy,  who  was  lyins  upon  the  carpet,  turning  over  a  large  book  of  the 
representations  of  battles.  Anne  of  Austria  was  the  queen  who  best 
Imew  how  to  pass  away  heavy  time  with  majesty ;  she  would  sometimes 
remain  thn&  hours  together,  in  the  retirement  of  her  chamber  or  her 
oratory,  without  either  reading  or  praying.  As  to  the  book  with  which 
the  young  king  was  playing,  it  was  a  large  "Quintus  Gurtius," 
enricned  with  engravings  representing  the  feats  of  arms  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Madame  Beauvais  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  oratory,  and  announced 
the  Cardinal  de  Mazarin. 

The  b(^  rose  upon  one  knee,  his  brow  contracted,  and  looking  at  his 

•  The  passage  by  -which  the  cardinal  went  to  the  queen's  apartment  is  still 
Voiufecd  oat  at  tlK  Palais  Royal.— Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Palatbie,  p.  934. 
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mother,  "  Why,"  said  he,  ''does  he  come  in  thus,  without  asking  an 
audience  ?  " 

Anne  of  Austria  hlushed  slightly. 

**  It  is  important "  repUed  she, ''  that  a  prime  minister,  in  such  times 
as  these,  should  he  allowed  to  come  at  all  hours,  to  render  an  account 
of  what  is  going  on  to  the  queen,  without  having  to  excite  the  curiosity 
and  the  comments  of  the  whole  court." 

"  But,  as  I  understand,  M.  de  Eichelieu  was  not  accustomed  to  enter 
thus/*  repUed  the  implacaihle  boy. 

"  How  can  you  recollect  what  M.  de  Eichelieu  did  ?  You  cannot 
yourself  know ;  you  were  too  youna." 

**  I  may  not  recollect  it ;  but  I  asked,  and  I  have  been  told  so." 

"  And  who  told  you  that  P  "  cried  Anne  of  Austria,  with  an  expression 
of  ill-disguised  vexation. 

"  Why,  I  find  that  I  must  never  name  the  persons  who  reply  to  my 
questions ;  if  I  did,  I  should  learn  nothing." 

At  this  moment  Mazarin  entered.  The  king  sprang  up,  took  his 
bool^  closed  it,  and  placed  it  on  the  table,  near  which  he  remained 
slanoing,  in  order  to  compel  Mazarin  to  stand  hkewise. 

Mazarin  watched  with  an  inquiring  glance  the  whole  of  this  scene, 
of  which  he  appeared  to  demand  an  explanation  of  her  who  had  pre- 
ceded him. 

He  bent  respectfully  towards  the  queen,  and  made  a  profound  reverence 
to  the  king,  who  replied  to  him  by  a  snfGlciently  cavalier  nod  of  the 
head  ;*but  a  look  from  his  mother  reproached  him  for  this  manifestsl- 
tion  01  the  hatred  which,  from  his  infancy,  Louis  XIV.  had  felt  for  the 
cardinal,  and  he  received  the  minister's  comphments  with  a  smile  upon 
his  lips. 

Anne  of  Austria  endeavoured  to  discover  by  Mazarin's  countenance, 
the  cause  of  this  unexpected  visit,  as  the  cardinal  did  not  usually  come 
to  her  apartment  till  everybody  had  retired. 

The  minister  made  an  imperceptible  sign,  and  the  queen  addressine 
Madame  Beauvais,  "  It  is  tmie  the  king  went  to  bed,  said  she;  ''call 
Laporte." 

The  queen  had  already  once  or  twice  told  youn^  Louis  to  retire,  but 
the  boy  had  fondly  insisted  upon  remaining ;  tms  time,  however,  he 
msde  no  objection ;  only  he  bit  his  lips  and  became  pale. 

An  instant  after,  Laporte  entered,  and  the  king  went  straight  to  him, 
without  kissing  his  mother. 

"  Well,  Louis  I "  exclaimed  Anne, "  why  do  you  not  kiss  me  ?  " 

"  I  thought,  by  your  sending  me  away,  you  were  offended  with  me, 
madam*" 

"  I  don*t  send  you  away ;  but  you  have  just  had  the  small-pox ;  you 
are  still  weak,  and  I  am  afraid  that  sitting  up  will  fatigue  you. 

"  You  had  not  the  same  fears  when  you  insisted  upon  my  going 
yesterday  to  the  Palais  to  pass  those  wicked  edicts  which  have  made 
the  people  murmur  so." 

"Sire,"  said  Laporte,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion,  "to  whom  does 
your  majesty  wish  me  to  give  the  candlestick  ?  " 

"To  whom  you  please,  Laporte,"  replied  the  boy;  "provided,"  he 
added  in  a  low  tone, "  it  be  not  to  Mancmi." 

M.  Mancini  was  a  nephew  of  the  cardinal's,  placed  about  the  king's 
person,  as  an  et^ant  cPhonneur.  and  to  whom  Louis  XIV.  imparted  a 
portion  of  the  hatred  he  entertained  for  the  minister. 

And  the  king  left  the  apartment  without  kissing  his  mother,  or 
%g  the  (»rainal. 
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*' Well,  I  am  glad/'  said  Mazarin,  "to  see  his  majesty  is  brought  up 
vrith  a  proper  abhorrence  of  dissimulation ! " 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  queen,  with  an  almost  timid  air. 

"  Humph !  his  maiest^r's  departure  does  not  api)ear  to  require  any 
comment ;  besides,  the  king  does  not  take  much  pains  to  disguise  how 
Jittle  affection  he  has  for  me ;  ail  which,  however,  does  not  prevent  my 
being  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  as  well  as  to  that  of  your  majesiy.'* 

"1  ask  your  pardon  on  his  part,  cardinal,"  said  the  queen;  'he  is 
a  child  who  cannot  yet  know  all  the  obUgations  he  has  to  you." 

The  cardinal  smiled. 

**  But,''  continued  the  queen,  "  you  had  some  important  object  in 
coming,  what  is  it  ?  " 

Mazarin  seated  himself,  or  rather  threw  himself  into  a  large  chair, 
and  in  a  melancholy  tone  said : 

**It  is  that,  according  to  all  probability,  we  shall  soon  be  forced  to 
partu  unless  you  carry  your  affection  for  me  so  far  as  to  follow  me  to 
Italy." 

*•  And  why  so  ?  "  asked  the  queen. 

"  Because,  as  the  Opera  of  Thisbe  says,"  replied  Mazarin, — 

**  Le  monde  entier  conspire  ii  divisor  nos  feax." 

'*Tou  are  jesting,  monsieur!"  said  the  queen,  endeavouring  to 
resume  a  little  of  her  usual  dignity. 

'*  Alas,  no,  madame ! "  said  Mazarin ;"  I  am  not  all  disposed  to  joke ; 
I  would  much  rather  weep,  I  beg  you  to  believe ;  and  there  is  forcat 
cause,  for  note  well  that  T  said,  *  The  whole  world  conspires  to  divide 
our  flames.'  Now,  as  you  form  part  of  the  whole  world,  I  mean  to  say 
that  you,  likewise,  abandon  me." 

"Cardinal!" 

'•  Why.  good  God !  did  not  I  see  you  smile,  the  other  day,  very  pleasantly 
at  M.  le  due  d'Orl^ans,  or  rather  at  something  he  was  saying  to  you  ?  "Ji 

"  And  what  was  he  saying  to  me  ?  " 

''He  said  to  you,  madame.  'It  is  your  Mazarin  who  is  the  stumbling- 
block:  let  him  depart,  and  all  will  go  on  well.'" 

**  What  would  you  nave  me  do  ?  ^ 

"  Oh !  madame,  you  are  the  queen,  as  it  appears  to  me !" 

''A  fine  royalty !  at  the  mercy  of  every  scrawler  of  filthy  papers  of  the 
Palais  Boyal,  or  of  the  first  petty  gentleman  of  the  kingdom ! " 

"  And  yet  you  are  strong  enough  to  drive  from  your  presence  the 
people  who  are  displeasing  to  you." 

"That  is  to  say,  the  people  who  are  displeasing  to  you !"  replied  the 
queen. 

•*Tome!" 

"Certainly;  who  sent  away  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  who  had  been 
persecuted  twelve  years  together,  during  the  other  reign  ?  " 

"An  intrigante^  who  wished  to  continue  against  me  the  cabals 
commenced  against  M.  de  Richelieu ! " 

"  Who  banished  from  court  Madame  de  Hautefort,  that  friend  so 
perfect  that  she  refused  the  good  graces  of  the  king  in  order  to  retain 
mine  ?  " 

**  A  prude  who  told  you  every  night,  whilst  undressing  you,  that  it 
wasriudng  your  soul  to  love  a  priest — as  if  a  cardinal  must  necessarily 
be  a  priest!" 
**  Who  caused  M.  de  Beaufort  to  be  arrested  ?  " 
**  A  hot-headed  busy-body,  who  talked  of  nothing  less  than  assassi- 
natbg  me." 
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*'  But  you  see  plainly,  cardinal,  that  your  enemies  are  mine  like- 
wise." 

*'  That  is  not  enough,  madame ;  your  friends  must  be  mine  likewise." 

"  My  friends,  monsieur !  "—the  queen  shook  her  head—*'  alas !  I  bave 
none  left!" 

"  How  is  it  that  in  prosperity  you  have  no  friends,  when  you  had  so 
many  in  evil  times  ? ' 

"Because  in  prosperity  I  have  forgotten  those  friends,  monsieur; 
because  I  have  acted  as  Mary  de  Medici  did,  who,  on  her  return  from 
her  first  exile,  despised  all  those  who  had  suffered  for  her,  and,  when 
proscribed  again,  died  at  Cologne  abandoned  by  the  whole  world,  and 
even  by  her  son,  because  all  the  world  despised  her  in  its  turn." 

"  Well,  then ! "  repUed  Mazarin,  "  let  us  see !  Is  it  too  late  to  repair 
the  evil  ?  let  us  search  among  your  friends,  tiie  oldest  of  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  monsieur  ?" 

"Nothing  more  than  what  I  say ;— look  around." 

"Alas !  tnat  would  be  a  vain  search ;  I  have  influence  over  nobody. 
Monsieur  d'OrMans,  as  he  always  has  been,  is  led  by  the  favourite  of 
the  hour;  yesterday  it  was  Choisy,  to-day  it  is  la  Rividre,  to-morrow  it 
will  be  another.  M.  le  prince  de  Gonad  is  governed  by  Madame  de 
Longueville,  who  is  herself  governed  by  the  prince  de  Marcillac,  her 
lover.  M.  de  Conti  is  led  by  the  coadjutor,  wno  is  himself  the  slave  of 
Madame  de  Gudmende." 

''  For  that  reason,  madame,  I  advise  you  not  to  look  to  your  friends 
of  the  present  day,  but  to  your  friends  of  by-gone  times." 

"  Among  my  friends  of  by-gone  times ! " 

"Yes,  among  your  friends  who  assisted  you  to  struggle  against 
M.  le  due  de  Eichelieu,  and  even  to  conquer  him." 

"  What  can  he  be  aiming  at  ?  "  murmured  the  queen,  looking  at  the 
cardinal  with  ^eat  uneasiness. 

"Yes"  continued  he,  "in  certain  circumstances,  with  that  powerful 
and  keen  wit  which  characterizes  your  majesty,  you  were  able,  thanks 
to  the  assistance  of  your  friends,  to  repulse  the  attacks  of  that  great 
adversary." 

"I!"  cried  the  astonished  queen;  "I  suffered;  that  was  all  my 
triumph." 

"Yes,"  said  Mazarin,  "you  suffered  as  women  do  when  they  taste 
revenge.  But,  come,  we  will  proceed  to  facts!  Do  you  know 
M.deEoohefbrt?" 

"  M.  de  Eochefort  was  not  one  of  my  friends,"  said  the  queen ;  "  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  one  df  my  bitterest  enemies,  one  of  the  most 
faithful  of  the  cardinal's  creatures.    I  thought  you  knew  that." 

"  I  knew  it  so  well,"  said  Mazarin,  "  that  we  have  placed  him  in  the 
Bastille." 

"  Is  he  out,  then  ?  "  asked  the  queen. 

"No;  be  assured  on  that  head;  he  is  there  still.  But  I  only 
mentioned  him  to  proceed  to  another.  Do  you  know  a  Monsieur 
d'ArtagnanP"  continued  Mazarin,  looking  at  the  queen,  full  in 
the  eyes. 

This  stroke  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

"  Can  the  Gascon  have  been  faithless ! "  murmured  she.  Then  aloud, 
"D'Artagnan!"  added  she, --"  stop !— yes,  certainly,  that  name  is 
familiar  to  me ;  d'Artagnan,  a  musketeer,  who  was  in  love  with  one  of 
my  women,  poor  girl !  who  was  poisoned  on  my  account." 

"  And,  is  that  all  ?"  said  Mazarin. 

The  queen  looked  at  the  cardinal  with  astonishment. 
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*'  Monsieiir  I "  said  she,  "  it  appears  to  me  you  ore  making  me  undergo 
an  interrojiatory." 

"To  which,  in  every  case/'  said  Mazarin,  with  his  eternal  smile,  and 
in  his  ever  soft  voice,    you  only  answer  according  to  your  phantasy." 


allow  me  to  share  your  friends  with  you,  as  you  have  pfortaken  of  the 
froits  of  my  industry  and  the  small  abilities  Heaven  has  favoured  me 
with.  Gircumstanoes  are  becoming  serious,  madame ;  it  will  soon  be 
necessary  to  act  with  vigour." 

"What!  still  greater?"  said  the  queen.  "  I  thought  M.  de  Beaufort's 
affair  would  be  all  that  could  be  required." 

"Yes;  you  perceived  the  torrent  that  threatened  to  overthrow 
everythmg,  but  you  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  silent  waters. 
There  is,  notwithstanding,  a  rrenoh  proverb  which  turns  upon  silent 
waters." 
"Go  on  !**  exclaimed  the  queen. 

"Well!"  continued  Mazarin,  "I  endure  every  day  the  affronts 

neaped  upon  me  by  your  princes  and  your  titled  valets,  and  who. 

beneath  my  great  patience,  cannot  discern  the  smile  of  the  irritatea 

loan  who  has  sworn  to  himself  to  be  one  day  above  them  alL    It  is  true 

we  have  had  M.  de  Beaufort  arrested;  but  he  was  the  least  dangerous 

of  aU-there  is  still  M.  le  Prince." 

^The  conqueror  of  Eocroy !— can  you  think  of  suoh  a  thing  ?" 

Ytt.  madame ;  and  that  very  often.    But,  pazienza  !  as  we  Italians 

^l  Then,  after  M.  de  Gond^  there  is  M.  le  due  d'Orl^ans." 

^  What !  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  I  the  uncle  of  the  king !  ** 

No,  not  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  not  the  uncle  of  the  king,  but 

tne  blue  oonspirator  who,  under  the  other  reign,  urged  on  by  his 

^pndous,  fantastic  character,  gnawed  by  miserable  enmtis,  devoured 

Dy  a  low  ambition,  jealous  of  every  one  who  surpassed  him  in  loyalty 

and  courage,  angry  at  being  nothing,  thanks  to  his  nullity,  made  nim- 

self  the  echo  of  every  evil  report  and  the  soul  of  every  cabal,  gave  the 

Wal  of  advance  to  all  the  brave  spirits  who  had  the  stupidity  to  place 

isith  in  the  word  of  a  man  of  royal  blood,  and  who  denied  them  when 

tney  were  on  the  scaffold  !•— not  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  not  the 

nncle  of  the  king,  I  repeat,  but  the  assassin  of  Ghalais,  of  Montmorency^ 

&na  of  Ginq-Mar&  who  is  endeavouring  at  this  moment  to  play  the 

same  game,  and  who  thinks  he  shall  win,  because  he  has  changed  his 

javenary,  and  is  opposed  to  a  num  who  smiles  instead  of  a  man  who 

tbreatened.  But  he  is  deceived ;  he  failed  to  ruin  Monsieur  de  Bichelieu, 

^d  it  18  not  to  my  interest  to  leave  about  the  queen  that  ferment  of 

<"«5ord  with  which  the  late  cardinal  kept  the  bile  of  the  king  in 

agitation  for  twenty  years." 

Anne  blushed,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
^^^l!*ve  no  wish  to  humiliate  your  majesty,"  resumed  Mazarin, 
~  T  to  a  more  calm  tone,  but,  at  the  same  time^  with  more  than 

)spected,  and 
of  the  world 
-  ...w.^.    AvujL  uuiyuov^  A-uvTro  <uix  ifv^i^  VAXU.W  JL  aui  not,  as  they 
?v>  a  mere  Italian  pardin^  set  m  motion  by  strings ;  and  the  wcn'ld  must 

°?Dx  M  weU  as  your  majesty." 
g-JJ' Jffccan  I,  what  ought  I  to  do,  then  ?  "  siud  Anne  of  Austria^ 
"^^w  by  that  overpowering  voice. 
i«tt  ought  to  seek  in  your  memory  for  the  names  of  those  faithful 
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and  devoted  men,  who  crossed  the  eeas  in  spite  of  M.  de  Bichelieu, 
leaving  traces  of  blood  the  whole  length  of  their  route,  to  bring 
hack  to  your  majesty  certain  ornaments  which  you  had  given  to  M.  de 
Buckingham." 

Anne  arose  majestically  and  irritated,  as  if  acted  upon  by  a  sprins  of 
steel,  and  looking  at  the  cardinal  with  that  hauteur  and  dignity  that 
had  made  her  so  powerful  in  the  days  of  her  youth : 

"  You  insult  me,  monsieur ! "  said  she. 

"I  only  wish  you,"  continued  Mazarin,  carrying  on  the  thought 
which  the  movement  of  the  queen  had  cut  in  two  in  the  middle ;  ^'  I 
only  wish  you  to  do  now  for  your  husband  what  you  formerly  did  for 
your  lover. 

"  That  calumny  aesdn ! "  cried  the  queen.  "  I  thought  that  was  well 
dead  and  forgotten,  for  you  spared  inflicting  it  upon  me  to  this  moment. 
But  pou  even  taunt  me  with  it  at  last.  So  much  the  better;  for 
the  question  is  now  between  ourselves,  and  all  shall  be  settled,  be 
assured  of  that." 

"  But,  madame,"  said  Mazarm^  astonished  at  this  outbreak  of  energy, 
**  I  do  not  require  you  to  tell  me  all ." 

"  But  I  insist  upon  teUing  you  all,"  rephed  Anne  of  Austria. 

'*  Listen,  then.  I  insist  upon  telhng  you  that  there  really  were. 
ttt  that  period,  four  devoted  hearts,  four  loyal  spirits,  four  faithful 
gwords,  which  saved  more  than  my  life,  monsieur;  they  saved  my 
honour." 

"  You  admit  it,  then  ?  "  said  Mazarin. 

''Are  there  none  but  the  guilty,  monsieur,  whose  honour  may  be  at 
stake,  and  may  not  any  one,  a  woman  in  particular,  be  dishonoured  by 
appearances  ?  Yes,  appearances  were  agamst  me.  and  I  was  near  being 
disnonoured ;  and  yet,  I  swear.  I  was  not  guilty — I  swear—"  The 
queen  looked  about  for  some  holy  object  upon  which  she  might  sweai* ; 
and  taking  from  an  armoire,  concealed  in  the  tapestry,  a  small  casket  of 
rosewood  inlaid  with  silver,  she  placed  it  upon  the  altar—"  1  swear," 
<}ontinued  she,  "  upon  these  sacred  relics,  that  I  loved  M.  de  Bucking- 
ham, but  M.  de  Buckingham  was  not  my  lover !" 

''And  what  are  these  relics  upon  which  you  swear  so  solemnly, 
madame  P  "  said  Mazarin,  smiling ;  "  for  I  warn  you,  in  m^  quality  of  a 
Boman,  I  am  somewhat  incredulous.  There  are  various  sorts  of 
jelics." 

The  queen  untied  a  small  gold  key  from  her  neck,  and  presented  it 
to  the  cardinal. 

"  Open  it,  monsieur,"  said  she, "  and  look  for  yourself." 

Mazarin^  with  astonishment,  took  the  key  and  opened  the  casket,  in 
which  he  round  nothing  but  a  knife  marked  with  rust,  and  two  letters, 
one  of  which  was  stained  with  blood. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  asked  Mazarin. 

"What  does  it  mean,  monsieur  ?"  said  Anne  of  Austria,  with  her 
queenly  gesture,  stretching  forth,  over  the  open  casket,  an  arm  still 
perfectly  beautiful  in  spite  of  years.  "  I  will  tell  you.  These  two  let- 
ters are  the  only  letters  I  ever  wrote  to  him ;  that  knife  is  the  one  with 
which  Felton  stabbed  him.  Bead  the  letters,  monsieur ;  you  will  see  if 
I  have  lied." 

Notwithstanding  Uie  permission  given,  Mazarin,  from  a  natural 
feeUng,  instead  of  reading  the  letters,  took  up  the  knife  which  the 
dying  Buckingham  had  snatched  from  the  wound,  and  which  he  had 
sent  to  the  queen  by  Laporte ;  the  blade  of  it  was  eaten  into,  for  the 
blood  had  become  rust;  then,  after  an  instant  of  examination,  during 
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which  the  queen  was  as  pale  as  the  altar-oloth  upon  which  she  leaned, 
he  replaced  it  in  the  casket  vrith  an  involuntary  shudder. 
"  This  is  1^  well,  madame,"  said  he;  **  I  have  faith  in  your  oath." 

"No,  no!  read!"  cried  the  queen^  contracting  her  brow;  '*read! 
read !  I  insist  upon  it,  I  order  you,  in  order,  as  I  am  determined,  that 
all  shall  be  now  cleared,  and  that  we  can  never  ag^in  revert  to  this 
subject.  Do  you  imagine,"  added  she,  with  a  terrible  smile,  ''thati 
shall  be  disposed  to  re-open  that  casket  at  every  one  of  your  future 
accusations  ?  " 

Mazarin,  subdued  hj  her  energy,  obeyed  almost  mechanically,  and 
read  the  two  letters.  One  was  that  m  which  the  queen  demanded  back 
the  studs  from  Buckingham,  the  one  which  d'Artagnan  had  carried. 
and  which  arrived  in  time.  The  other  was  that  of  which  Laporte  had 
been  the  bearer,  in  which  the  queen  warned  the  duke  that  he  was  about 
to  be  assassinated,  but  which  came  too  hkte. 

"  This  is  all  well,  madame,"  said  Mazarin ;  "  there  can  be  no  reply  to 
this." 

**  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  the  queen,  closing  the  casket,  and  phidng  her 
hand  upon  it ;  "  there  is  something  fiirther  to  be  said,  and  that  is,  that 
I  have  Been  ungrateful  towards  those  brave  men  who  saved  me,  and  did 
all  they  could  w  save  him ;  that  is,  likewise,  that  I  gave  nothing  to  that 

ome  d'Artagnan,  of  whom  you  just  now  spoke  to  me,  but  my  hand  to 

kiss,  and  this  diamond." 
The  queen  stretched  out  her  beautifid  hand  towards  Mazarin,  and 

pointed  to  a  splendid  jewel  which  sparkled  on  her  finger. 

He  apparently  sold  it  in  a  moment  of  need ;  he  sold  it  to  save  me 

a  second  time,  for  it  was  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  duke,  to  warn  him 

tnat  be  was  in  dbanger  of  being  assassinated." 
„  ^  Artagnan  knew  i<^  then  ? " 
He  knew  all ;  how,  I  cannot  tell.    He  sold  it  to  M.  des  Essarts, 

upon  whose  finger  I  saw  it,  and  from  whom  I  repurchased  it ;  but  the 

<hamond  belongs  to  him,  monsieur ;  restore  it  to  him  on  my  part,  and 

&<)  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  such  a  man  about  you,  try  to 

maieuseofhinL" 
1*.  Thanks,  madame ! "  swd  Mazarin ;  "  T  will  profit  by  your  advice." 

^    And,  now,"  said  the  queen,  exhausted  by  her  various  emotions, 
nave  you  anything  else  to  ask  of  me  ?  " 
Nothmg,  madame,"  replied  the  cardinal  in  his  most  caressing 

lone;  "but  to  implore  you  to  pardon  mv  unjust  suspicions ;  but  1  love 

you  80  much,  that  it  is  not  surprising  I  should  be  jealous,  even  of  the 

past. 

^^ule  of  deep  expression  stole  over  the  lips  of  the  queen. 
Well,  then,  monsieur,"  said  she,  "  if  you  have  nothing  more  to  ask 
rV^ve  me ;  you  must  be  well  aware  that  after  such  a  scene  I  wish 

Mazann'bowed. 

^  I  retire,  madame,"  said  he:  "may  I  be  allowed  to  return  ?  " 
les;  but  to-morrow.    I  shall  not  have  too  much  time  to  recover 
'"iTconiposure." 
lets  ^^^^^^  took  the  hand  of  the  queen,  kissed  it  gallantly,  and  then 

lae  moment  he  was  gone,  the  queen  passed  into  the  apartment  of 
»i*\?!?»  ^^  asked  Laporte  if  the  king  was  in  bed.    Laporte  pointed 

ArT^  ^and  to  the  boy,  who  was  fast  asleep. 
gim°?®  of  Austria  ascended  the  steps  of  the  bed,  placed  her  lips  to  the 

^  "owning  brow  of  her  son,  impressed  a  gentle  kiss  upon  it,  and 
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retired  as  softly  as  she  had  come,  satisfying  herself  with  saying  to  the 
valet  de  chambre : —  . 

''Try,  my  dear  Laporte,  to  make  the  king  behave  a  little  more 
kindly  to  M.  le  Cardinal,  to  whom  both  he  and  I  have  so  many  obliga- 
tions." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Gascon  and  Italian. 

In  the  mean  while  the  cardinal  had  returned  to  his  cabinet,  at  the 
door  of  which  watched  Bernouin,  of  whom  he  asked  if  anything  had 
happened,  and  if  no  fresh  report  had  come  from  without.  Upon 
receiving  a  negative  reply,  he  made  him  a  sign  to  retire. 

When  left  alone,  he  went  to  the  door  of  the  corridor,  thence  to  that 
of  the  antechamber.  D'Artagnan,  fatigued  and  solitary,  had  fallen 
asleep  upon  one  of  the  benches. 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  !  **  said  he,  in  a  low  voice.  D'Artagnan  did 
not  stir. 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan ! "  said  he  in  a  louder  key.  D'Artagnan 
still  slept. 

The  cardinal  advanced  towards  him,  and  touched  his  shoulder  with 
his  finger. 

This  time  d'Artagnan  started,  woke  up,  and  in  an  instant  was  on  his 
feet  and  as  upright  as  a  soldier  under  arms. 

"  Here  am  1 ;  who  calls  me  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Mazarin,  with  his  most  smiling  countenance. 

**  I  beg  your  eminence's  pardon ! "  said  d\Axtagnan,  "  but  I  was  so 
tired." 

"  Do  not  ask  my  pardon,  monsieur "  said  Mazarin,  "  for  you  have 
become  fatigued  in  my  service." 

D'Artagnan  was  surprised  at  the  gracious  air  of  the  minister. 

"  Well  T "  said  he  between  his  teeth,  **  I  wonder  whether  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  proverb  which  says  that  good  comes  while  we  are 
asleep?" 

•*  Follow  me,  monsieur ! "  said  Mazarin. 

"Humph !  humph ! "  murmured  d'Artagnan ;  "  Eochefort  has  kept 
his  word ;  only,  which  the  devil  way  did  he  go  out  P  "  And  he  looked 
into  all  the  comers  of  the  cabinet—but  there  was  no  Eochefort. 

"  Monsieur  d'Arta^an,"  said  Mazarin,  seating  himself,  and  making 
himself  comfortable  m  Ymfauteuil^  "  you  have  always  appeared  to  me  a 
brave  and  gallant  man." 

"  Very  nossibly ! "  thought  d'Arta^an ;  "  but  you  have  taken  your 
time  to  tell  me  so ;"  which  thought  did  not  prevent  his  bowing  to  the 
very  ground,  to  thank  the  cardinal  for  the  compliment. 

"Well,"  continued  Mazarin,  "the  time  is  come  to  use  both  your 
talents  and  your  courage  advantageously." 

The  eyes  of  the  officer  sparkled  like  fire  with  joy,  but  they  were  as 
quicky  calm  again,  as  he  reflected  that  he  knew  not  what  was  Mazarin's 
object. 

"  Command  me,  monseigneur ! "  said  he,  "  I  am  ready  to  obey  your 
eminence." 

"Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  continued  Mazarin,  " you  have  performed 
in  the  course  of  the  last  reign  certain  exploits." 
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"  Yonr  eminence  is  too  kind  to  remember  them.  It  is  true  I  fought 
with  saffident  success." 

"I  do  not  speak  entirely  of  your  warlike  exploits,"  said  Ma^arin; 
*' although  they  wery  highly  commendable,  they  were  surpassed  by 
others." 
IHArtagnan  was  astonished. 
"  Well ! "  said  Mazarin,  "  you  do  not  answer  ?  * 
"I  wait"  replied  d'Artagnan,  "till  monseigneur  will  kindly  tell  me 
to  what  exploits  he  alludes." 

"  I  speak  of  the  adventure B.6 1  you  know  very  well  what  I  mean." 

"Alas !  no,  monseigneur ! "  said  the  still  astonished  d'Artagnan. 
"  You  are  di8OTeet--so  much  the  better— I  mean  that  adventure  of 
the  queen,  her  studs,  and  the  voyage  you  made  with  three  of  your 
friends." 

"Eh !  eh ! "  thought  d'Artagnan,  **  is  this  a  snare  ?  We  must  be 
ciTcumspect."  And  he  armed  his  features  with  a  stupidity  which 
Mondori  and  Bellerose  might  have  envied  him,  and  they  were  the  two 
best  comedians  of  the  period. 

"Very  well  I "  cri«i  Mazarin,  laughing.  "Bravo !  I  have  been  truly 
told  you  are  just  the  man  I  want    Come,  now—what  would  you  do 
for  me  ?  " 
^Everything  your  eminence  will  order  me  to  do,"  said  d'Artagnan. 
Tou  would  do  for  me,  then,  as  much  as  you  did  formerly  for  a 
queen?" 

"Decidedly,"  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself,  "he  is  determined  to  make 
me  speak  out !— but  let  him  try !  Biable !  he  is  not  more  cunning  than 
RicheUeu?" 
I  For  a  queen,  monseigneur !    I  don't  understand." 
.  Do  you  not  understand  that  I  have  need  of  you  and  your  three 
fnends?" 
]|  Of  what  friends,  monseigneur  ?  " 
«  8^  y®^  friends  of  former  times." 

Former  times,  monseigneur ! "  replied  d'Artagnan, "  I  had  not  threo 
^ends,— I  had  fifty.    At  twenty  we  call  all  the  world  our  friends." 
^    y  cry  good !  very  good !  Monsieur  I'Officier,"  said  Mazarin';  "  discre- 
tion IS  a  fine  qualilgr,  but  at  present  you  may  repent  of  having  carried 
It  too  far." 

.  "Monsdgneur,  Pythagoras  made  his  pupils  remsdn  silent  five  years, 
m  order  to  teach  them  how  to  hold  their  tongues." 

And  you  have  remained  alent  twenty  years,  monsieur ;  fifteen  years 
longer  than  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  whic);^  appears  to  me  auite 
«Qough.  You  may  now  speak,  for  the  queen  herself  relieves  you  from 
your  oath."  ^^ 

11 .  ^  queen ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  with  an  astonishment  which  was  not 
w^|me8unulated. 

.  les,  the  queen ;  and  as  a  proof  that  I  ^eak  to  you  in  her  name,  she 
fflS  ^^  Die  to  show  you  this  diamond,  which  she  says  you  will  know, 
A  iH&  she  repurchased  of  M.  des  Essarts." 
Aaa  Mazarin  held  his  hand  towards  the  officer,  who  sighed  on  recog- 
52}ng  the  ring  which  the  queen  had  given  him  on  the  evening  of  the 
•^S^tiwHdteldeVme. 
v^^  correct,"  said  Artagnan ;  "  I  remember  that  diamond ;  it  once 

«^  to  the  queen." 
withftS  ^'^  ^  satisfied  that  I  speak  to  you  in  her  name.    Answer  me. 
teU^*  "oy  more  of  your  excellent  comedy.    I  have  told  you,  and  I 
'^«i»8aan,  your  fortunes  depend  upon  it." 
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*^ MafoiP*  said  d'Artagnan,  "I  had  need  attend  to  my  fortunes  ^ 
your  eminence  has  forgotten  me  so  long." 

"  It  only  requires  one  week  to  repair  all  that.  Well,  here  you  are» 
yourself,  but  wnere  are  your  friends  ?  " 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  monseigneur." 

"  What !  you  don't  know  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  18  a  long  time  since  we  separated ;  for  they  have  all  three 
quitted  the  service. 

"  But  where  will  you  find  them  again  ?" 

*'  Wherever  they  may  be.    That  is  my  business." 

"Very  well:  your  conditions?" 

"  Money,  monseigneur,  and  as  much  as  our  enterprises  may  require. 
I  but  too  well  remember  how  sometimes  we  were  checked  for  want  of 
money,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  diamond,  which  I  was  obliged  to 
sell,  we  should  have  failed  altogether." 

"  The  devil !  money,  and  much  of  it !"  said  Mazarin ;  "you  begin  in 
earnest,  Monsieur  TOmcier !  Do  you  know  there  is  no  money  in  the 
king's  coffers?" 

"Do  as  I  did,  then,  monseigneur,  sell  the  crown  diamonds  •  take  my 
word,  do  not  hesitate,  ^eat  things  are  not  achieved  with  small  means."^ 

"  Well,"  said  Mazann.  "we  will  try  to  satisfv  you." 

"Eichelieu,  now,"  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself, "  would  have  given  me 
five  hundred  pistoles  earnest  by  this  time." 

"  You  will,  then,  be  inine  ?"—"  Yes,  if  my  friends  are  willing." 

"  But,  if  they  refuse,  I  may  reckon  upon  you  ?" 

"  I  never  did  any  good  by  myself,"  said  d'Artagnan,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Go  and  find  them,  then." 

"What  shall  I  say  to  them  to  determine  them  to  serve  your 
eminence?" 

"You  know  them  better  than  I  do:  promise  according  to  their 
characters." 

"  What  shall  I  promise  ?" 

"  Let  them  serve  me  as  they  served  the  queen,  and  my  gratitude  shall 
be  briljLi'.'ji." 

*'WhittshdMvedo?" 

"Everythirig— for  it  apTiear^  jfm  are  able  to  do  evervthina." 

'^  M<«iseii;neur,  when  you  lirivD  confidence  in  people,  and  wish  them 
fji  hiiv<i  conj^dence  in  jou,  you  must  be  more  explicit  than  your  emi- 
n^Ece  is." 

''  When  the  moment  for  aelioii  arrives,  be  assured,"  said  Mazarin, 
**yoiL  siiiill  be  in  poBses^ion  of  iifiv  entire  thoughts." 

"  And  till  thcQ  V'—''  Wait,  and  look  for  your  friends." 

'"  Moni^ei^eur,  perhaps  tlie>'  nre  not  in  Paris— it  is  more  than  pro- 

ibki— I  must  travel>  then.    I  am  but  a  very  poor  lieutenant  of  muske- 

trs,  and  travelling  is  expenisive,'^ 

It  i*  not  my  inteution  that  you  should  appear  with  a  splendid 

''  E&id  Mazarin ;  "  nij^  prujecta  require  mystery,  and  would  be 

""ly  too  great  an  equipage." 

It  moa^eigueur  \  I  cannot  travel  upon  my  pay,  because  it  is 

months  in  arrear;  and  I  cannot  travel  upon  nyr  savings, 

ring  the  twenty -two  j  LEiTs  I  have  been  in  the  service,  I  have 

jd  nothina  Imt  debts," 

remained  pensive  for  nn  instant,  as  if  a  great  contest  was 
e  wilhiu  him ;  then  poing  to  a  cnest,  fastened  with  a  triple 
^  out  a  bai?*  and  wei^^iiiog  it  in  his  hand  two  or  three  times 
y%  it  to  d^Artagna^n : 
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"Take  this,  then,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh ;  "  that  is  for  your  journey.** 
*'If  they  are  Spanish  doubloons,  or  even  gold  crowns,**  thought 
d'Artagnan,  "  we  can  do  pretty  well,  I  think.** 
He  bowed  to  the  cardinal,  and  thrust  the  bag  into  his  largo  pocket. 
"Well,  then,  all  is  arranged,"  replied  the  cardinal,  "you  will  pro- 
ceed on  your  journey  ?**-—"  Yes,  monseigneur.** 

"  Write  to  me  every  day,  to  tell  me  how  your  negotiations  go  on.'*— 
"I  will  not  fail,  monseigneur." 
"  Very  well ;  but— ^©ropo*— -what  are  the  names  of  your  friends  ?'* 
"The  names  of  my  friends  !'*  said  d'Artagnan,  with  a  slight  uneasi- 
ness. 

'*  Yes;  whilst  you,  on  your  nart,  are  seeking,  I  will  likewise  inquire, 
and,  perhaps,  may  learn  something.** 

"M.  le  Comte  de  la  IP^re^  otherwise  called  Athos;  M.  duYallon, 
otherwise  called  Forthos;  and  M.  le  ChevaUer  d*Herblay,  otherwise 
called  Aramis." 
The  cardinal  smiled. 

"  Cadets,  I  suppose,*'  said  he,  ''who  engaged  themselves  in  the  mus- 
keteers under  false  names,  in  order  not  to  compromise  their  famiUes. 
Long  rapiers,  but  light  purses— yes,  I  know  what  that  means.*' 

"  If  it  shall  please  Grod  that  these  rapiers  should  be  drawn  in  the 
service  of  your  eminence,**  said  d'Artagnan,  "  I  venture  to  express  a 
^h,  and  that  is,  that  it  will  be  the  purse  of  monseigneur  which  will 
become  light ;  for  with  these  men  and  myself,  your  eminence  may  stir 
ail  IVance,  and  even  all  Europe,  if  that  be  agreeable  to  you.** 

'Oh!  these  Gascons."  said  Mazarin,  laughing,  "they  almost  equal 
Italians  in  bravado.'* 

"At  all  oTents,"  said  d'Artagnan,  with  a  smile  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  cardinal,  "  they  are  better  at  an  estocade." 

And  he  retired,  after  having  asked  leave  of  absence,  which  was  in- 
stantly granted,  and  signed  by  Mazarin  himself. 

Ihe  moment  he  was  out,  he  approached  a  lantern  suspended  in  the 
court,  and  examined  the  contents  of  his  bag. 

Saver  crowns!"  cried  he,  with  contempt;  "I  suspected  as  much. 
Oh  I  Mazarin,  Mazarin !  you  place  no  coxmdence  in  me !  so  much  the 
WOTse:  that  will  do  you  no  good !" 
In  the  mean  time  the  carainal  was  rubbing  his  hands. 
For  a  hundred  pistoles,"  murmured  he.  "^  for  a  hundred  pistoles,  I 
have  obtained  a  secret  for  which  M.  de  Eichelieu  would  have  given 
twenty  thousand  crowns.  Without  reckoning  the  diamond,"  casting 
1U8  eyes  very  lovingly  upon  the  ring  which  he  had  kept,  instead  of  giving 
It  to  d'Artagnan ;  wiwiout  reckoning  the  diamond,  which  is  worth,  at 
«ast,  ten  thousand  livres." 

.  And  the  cardinal  retired  to  his  chamber,  delighted  with  the  evening 
^  ^^1  ^®  ^^  made  such  a  good  bargain ;  placed  the  ring  in  a  jewel- 
case  filled  with  briUia<Qts  of  all  kinds,  ii>r  the  cardinal  had  great  taste  in 
precious  stones,  and  called  Bemouin  toundress  him,  without  troubling 
ounself  further  with  the  shouts  which  continued  to  come  in  gusts 
"punst  the  windows,  or  the  shots  which  resounded  still  in  Faris,  although 
M  WM^past  eleven  o^jlock  at  night. 

^^&  tbe  mean  time  d'Artagnan  was  making  his  way  towards  the  Bue 
^^QUfitonne,  where  he  lodged  at  the  hotel  of  La  Chevrette. 
nul;  ®  ^^^  itt  a  f«w  words,  relate  what  induced  d'Artagnan  to  make 
cJioiQe  of  that  residence. 
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OHAPTEE  VL 

D'Artasnan  at  Forty. 

Alas  !  from  the  period  at  which,  in  onr  history  of  the  Three  Mus- 
keteers, we  left  d'Aitagnan,  No.  12,  Bue  des  Fossoyeurs,  many  Idlings 
had  passed  away ;  and^  abore  all,  many  years. 

lyArtagnan  had  ne¥e^.ftiled,  aooording  to  drcamstanoes;  hat  circtim- 
stances  had  failed  d'Artagnan.  As  Ions  as  his  friends  remained  wilii 
him,  d'Artegnan  retainea  his  youth  and  his  poeitry ;  his  was  one  of  those 
acute,  ingenious  natures  which  assimikte  easily  with  th^quahties  of 
others.~Athos  gave  him  grandeur— Forthos  animation— -AramiB  ele- 
gance. If  d'Arfikgnan  had  oontinued  to  hve  with  these  three  men,  he 
would  have  become  a  very  superior  character.  Athos  quitted  him  fiiret; 
to  retire  to  the  little  estate  he  had  inherited  near  Biois ;— ^Porthos,  the 
second,  to  marry  his  proourense ;— and,  at  last,  Aramis^  to  enter  defi- 
niti^ly  into  orders,  and  become  an  abb^  From  that  moment  d'Ar- 
taman,  who  seemed  to  hare  confounded  his  future  with  that  of  his  three 
fn&ada.  found  himself  isolated  and  weak,  without  oouraRe  to  pursue  a 
career  m  which  he  felt  he  oould  not  become  anything,  but  upon  the 
oondition  that  each  of  his  fHends  should  yield  to  him,  if  so  we  may  eay, 
a  part  of  the  electric  fluid  he  had  receiTed  £rom  Heaven. 

^hus,  although  he  had  become  lieutenant  of  musketeers,  d' Artagnan 
i>nly  found  himself  the  more  isolated ;  he  was  jiot,  like  Athos,  of  suffi- 
ciently hi^  birth  to  have  the  houses  of  the  great  thrown  open  to  him : 
he  was  not  so  vain  as  Porthos,  to  make  the  world  believe  he  frequented 
high  society ;  he  was  not  enough  of  the  gentleman,  like  Aramis,  to 
maintain  hunself  in  his  native  elegance,by  drawing  his  elegance  firom  him- 
self. For  some  time  the  deliofatral  remembrance  of  Madame  Bonacieux 
had  impressed  upon  the  mina  of  the  young  lieutenant  a  certain  quantity 
of  poetry;  but,  Uke  that  of  all  the  tilings  of  this  world,  this  pcniahabJe 
remembrance  nad,  by  little  and  little,  feded  away :  garrison  life  is  fatal, 
«ven  to  aristocratio  orgaiuaations.  Of  the  two  opposite  natures  which 
composed  the  individuality  of  d'Artagnan,  the  material  nature  had,  hgr 
degrees,  prevailed,  so  genuy  that  he  did  not  himself  perceive  it ;  and 
d'Artagnan,  always  in  garrison,  in  camp,  or  in  the  saddle,  had  become 
(I  donHi  know  how  it  was  called  at  that  period),  but  what  we  now  call 
0  thorough  trooper. 

But  d'Artagnan  had  not  by  this  means  lost  all  his  primitive  finette 
<we  will  not  call  it  subtilly)  of  oharaoter ;  oertainly  not  On  the  con- 
trary, perhaps,  this  finesse  had  increased,  or  at  leakt  appeared  doubly 
remarkable  oeneath  a  rather  gross  envelope ;  but  this  finesse  he  had 
applied  to  the  little,  and  not  to  the  great,  objects  of  life,— to  the  material 
well-being,  to  well-beuig  as  soldiers  understand  it ;  that  is  to  say,  to  have 
a  good  lodging,  a  plentiM  table,  and  a  kind  hostess.  And  d'Artagnaa 
had  found  all  these,  for  the  last  six  years,  in  Bue  Tiquetonne,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Ohevrette. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  abode  in  this  hotel,  the  mistress  of  the  houses 
«  pretty  firesh-coloured  Fleming  of  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  had  been  smgularly  smitten  with  him :  after  a  few  love-passages 
"very-  much  crossed  by  an  unaooommodating  husband,  whose  body 
d'Artagnan  had  ten  times  made-beUeve  to  pass  his  sword  through,  this 
husband,  one  fine  morning,  disappeared  entirely,  leaving  everything, 
after  having  secretly  sold  a  few  pieces  of  wine,  and  carried  away  all  the 
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money  he  eoald  lav  his  hands  on.  toBetiMT^  with  her  small  stock  of 
trinkets.  He  was  heUeved  to  be  aeaft^  particiilarly  br  his  wife,  who. 
flattering  herself  with  the  ddightftil  idea  of  being  a  widow,  maintained 
b(^dly  that  he  was  no  more.  At  length,  after  a  oonnection  of  three 
yearsL  which  d'Artagnan  had  taken  good  oare  not  to  break,  finding  ereiy 
year  nis  lodging  and  his  mistress  more  agreeable  than  ever,  for  the  one 
md  credit  to  the  other,  the  mistress  had  the  enormous  pratCTsion  to 
2spire  to  be  his  wife,  and  fivoposed  the  matter  to  d'Artagnan. 

^  Oh,  for  shame !  ^'  replied  d'Artagnan.    "  Bigamy,  my  dear !    New 
think  of  snoh  a  thing ! " 
"But  he  is  dead;  1  am  sure  of  it" 

"  Oh !  he  was  a  very  contrary  sort  of  fellow ;  he  would  oome  baok  for 
the  pjeasnre  of  hangiiig  us." 

"  Well,  if  he  does  oome,  you  can  kill  him ;  you  are  so  braye,  and  snoh 
a  eood  swordsman." 

^:PeHe!  my  darling!  there  are  plenty  of  other  means  of  getting 
hnng !  *• 
"Then  you  refuse  my  request  P"— "  Reftise  it !  ye^  decidedly ! " 
The  pretty  hostess  was  desolate.    She  would  willingiy  have  made 
M.  d'Artagnan  not  only  her  husband  but  her  god ;  he  was  suoh  a 
handsome  man,  and  had  suoh  a  fieroe  moostaohe  1 

Towards  the  fourth  year  of  this  liaison  happened  the  expedition  of 
^nnche-Oomt^.  I^Artagnan  was  ordered  to  cie  of  it,  and  prepared 
for  bis  departure.  Then  came  oriefii  and  tears  without  end,  with  solemn 
pramisesto  remain  ftdthful ;  aO,  be  it  understood,  on  the  part  of  the 
noeUtt, d'Artagnan  being  too  mgh  a  gentleman  to  promise  anything: 
80  he  promised  only  to  do  all  he  could  to  add  to  the  glory  of  his  name. 

In  this  respect  we  know  d' Artagmm's  oourage  well ;  he  xidced  his 
PCi^n  freely,  and  whilst  charging  at  the  head  of  his  company  he 
'received  a  bullet  through  his  oh«is  whioh  laid  him  at  his  length 
vpon  tiie  field  of  battle.  Ue  was  seen  to  fall  from  his  horse;  he  was 
not  seen  to  rise  again ;  he  was  believed  to  be  dead ;  and  all  those  who 
had  uy  hopes  of  succeeding  him  in  his  rank,  at  all  hazards,  said  he  was 
BO.  We  easily  beUere  what  we  desire.  Now,  in  the  army,  from  the 
esnerals  of  dinsioD,  who  desire  the  death  of  the  general*in*ohief,  down 
to  the  soldiers,  who  desire  the  death  of  the  corporals,  oTeiy  body  desures 
the  death  of  some  one. 

But  d'Artagnan  was  not  the  man  to  allow  himself  to  be  killed  in  that 
mion.  After  remaining  insensible  during  the  heat  of  the  dagr  upon 
we  field  of  battle,  tiie  fk^eshness  of  the  night  air  brought  him  to  himself; 
heguned  a  village^  knodked  at  the  door  of  the  best  house  in  it,  was 
''Bceifed  as  wounded  Frenchmen  are  eveiTwhere  and  always ;  he  was 
tenderly  treated^  his  wound  was  dressed,  onred,  and,  in  better  health 
tfisn  erer,  one  fine  morning  he  bent  his  course  baok  to  Franoe;  once 
U)  France,  he  puzsoed  his  way  to  Paeris,  and  in  Paris,  mechanically 
^^t  in  the  direction  of  the  Bue  Tiquetonne. 

But  d'Artagnan  found  his  ohamber  occupied  by  the  wardrobe  of  a 
VMn,  complete  in  all  but  the  sword,  hanging  against  the  wall 
..  He  must  be  come  back/'  said  he ;  '*  so  much  the  worse,  and  so  much 
wJebetter!" 

.  Y  Artagnan  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  husband.  He  went  down 
*jnqnire:  a  new*waiter,  and  a  new  serrant-girl;  the  mistress  was 
Wnjeoatforawalk. 

Alone ?»  asked  d'Artagnan.— "With  monsieur."— " Monsieur  i 
'Tff  ed,  then  ?  "— "  To  be  sure  he  is,"  replied  the  girL  with  a  silly  air. 
« I  had  any  money,"  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself,  *^I  would  go  else- 
D  2 
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where ;  but  I  haye  none,  and  must  remain,  and  follow  the  advice  of  my 
hostess  in  crossing  the  conjugal  projects  of  this  importunate  revenant." 
He  was  finishing;  his  monologue,  which  proves  that  in  great  circum- 
stances nothing  is  more  natural  than  a  monologue,  when  the  servant, 
who  was  watching  at  the  door,  teried  out,— 

"  Here  they  are !  here  come  madame  and  monsieur ! " 

I^Artagnan  cast  his  eyes  in  the  direction  the  girl  was  looking,  and 
saw,  at  the  corner  of  the  Bue  Montmartre,the  hostess  returning,  hang- 
ing on  the  arm  of  an  enormous  Swiss,  who,  in  walking,  sported  dandified 
airs,  that  brought  Perthes  agreeably  to  the  mind  of  His  friend. 

'*  Is  that  monsieur  P  "  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself.  "  Humph !  humph ! 
he  appears  to  be  oonsiderabljr  grown !  '* 

He  seated  himself  down  in  the  public  room,  in  a  place  perfectly  in 
view. 

The  hostess,  on  entering,  perceived  d'Artagnan,  and  uttered  a  short 
cry. 

On  hearing  this  cry,  d'Artagnan,  supposing  himself  to  be  recognized, 
rose,  ran  to  her,  and  embraced  her  tenderly. 

Tne  Swiss  looked  with  an  air  of  stupefaction  at  the  hostess,  who  was 
as  pale  as  death. 

'^  Ah !  is  that  yon,  monsieur !  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  asked 
she,  in  great  agitation. 

** Monsieur  is  your  cousin?  Monsieur  is  your  brother?''  said 
d'Artagnan,  without  being  the  least  disconcerted  in  the  part  he  was 
playing ;  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  Helvetian,  who  submitted  to  his  embrace  with  the  greatest 
coolness. 

'*  Who  is  this  man  ?"  demanded  he.— The  hostess  only  replied  with 
sobs. 
•    "  Who  is  this  Swiss  ?  **  asked  d'Artagnan. 

*' Monsieur  is  going  to  marry  me,"  repUed  the  hostess,  between  two 
spasms. 

**  Tour  husband  is  dead,  then,  at  last  P  " 

'*  What  is  that  to  vou  ?  "  said  the  Swiss,  in  a  broad  Helvetian  dialect. 

'*  It  is  a  great  deal  to  me,"  repUed  d'Artagnan,  imitating  his  paioit^ 
''  seeing  that  you  cannot  marry  madame  without  my  consent,  and 
that " 

**  That  what  ?  "  asked  the  Swiss. 

"  And  that— I  don't  give  it,"  said  the  musketeer,  still  mocking  him. 

The  Swiss  became  as  purple  as  a  peony ;  he  wore  his  handsome  laced 
uniform ;  d'Artagnan  was  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  ffray  cloak ;  the  Swiss 
was  six  feet,— d'Artagnan  was  shorter  by  many  inches ;  the  Swiss  fancied 
himself  at  home,— d' Artaman  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  intruder. 

*'  Will  you  go  out  from  nere  ?  said  the  Swiss,  stamping  violently  with 
his  foot^  like  a  man  who  begins  to  be  seriously  angry. 

•'Who,  I?    No,  thank  you!  "said  d'Artagnan. 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  call  in  help,"  said  the  waiter, 
who  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Uttle  man  should  dispute  the  place 
with  such  a  fpreskt  man  as  the  Swiss. 

"Ton,"  said  d'Artagan,  whose  moustache  began  to  curl  with  anger, 
seizing  the  lad  by  the  ear.  ''you  will  please  to  remain  where  jrou  are, 
and  don't  stir,  or  i  will  pull  off  that  which  I  hold.  *  As  for  you,  illustri- 
ous descendant  of  William  Tell,  go  and  pack  iip  your  clothes,  vthioh  are 
in  my  chamber,  and  are  in  my  way,  and  set  ofif  immediately  in  search  of 
another  lodging." 

The  Swiss  broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
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"Igo !''  said  he,  in  a  broader  accent  than  ever,  ** and  what  for  f 
"  Very  weU,"  replied  d' Artagnan,  **  I  peroeive  you  understand  French, 
thoQgh  yoa  murder  it  so  abomiiukblT.    Come»  then,  take  a  walk  with 
ma,  and  I  will  explain  the  rest  to  you.^' 

The  hostess  who  knew  d'Artagnan  to  be  such  a  celebrated  swords- 
nun,  began  to  weep  and  tear  hernair.    IXArtagnan  turned  towards  the 
Mr  disconsolate : 
''Send  him  awaar,  then,  Madeline,"  said  he. 

*'  Bah  !'*  replied  the  Swiss,  who  had  taken  some  time  to  comprehend 
the  proposition  which  d'Artagnan  had  made  him;  ''bah !  who  are  vou, 
in  the  &rst  place,  to  propose  to  me  to  go  and  take  a  walk  with  you  ?^* 

"lamaueutenant  in  his  mi^esty's  musketeers^"  said  d'Arta^an» 
"and,  consequently,  your  supenor  in  every  way;  only,  as  there  is  no 
qaestion  of  rank  here,  but  a  billet  for  lodging,  you  know  the  custom. 
Come  and  seek  yours,  the  first  that  returns  here  takes  the  chamber.'' 

D*Artagnaa  led  the  Swiss,  in  spite  of  the  lamentations  of  the  hostess, 
who,  at  bottom,  felt  her  heart  incline  towards  her  ancient  lover,  but 
who  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  lesson  to  the  proud 
musketeer,  who  had  offered  her  the  affront  of  refusing  her  hand. 

The  two  adversaries  went  straight  to  the  foss^  Montmartre ;  it  was 
mght-fall  when  they  arrived  there.  D'Artagnan  politely  begged  the 
Swiss  toyield  his  chamber  to  him,  and  not  to  return  to  the  auberge 
sgain.  The  latter  refused  with  a  proud  toss  of  the  head,  and  drew  his 
sword. 

"  Then  you  will  sleep  here,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  ''it  will  be  an  unpleasant 
hed  for  yoa,  but  it  is  not  my  fault,  it  is  your  own  doing." 

And  at  these  words,  he  mrew,  and  crossed  swords  with  his  adversary. 
He  had  a  rough  and  strong  arm  to  deal  with,  but  his  pliant  activity  was 
superior  to  all  strength.  The  rapier  of  the  Swiss  could  never  force  that 
of  the  musketeer.  He  received  two  thrusts  without  perceiving  it:,  on 
socoont  of  the  cold ;  bu^  all  at  once,  the  loss  of  bloodand  the  weakness 
itoocaaoned  constrained  him  to  sit  down. 

"There  1"  said  d'Arti^n,  "what  did  I  tell  you?  There  you  are, 
with  pretty  near  your  deserts,  obstinato  brute  as  you  are !  Luckily. 
70U  are  only  in  for  about  a  fortnight  Itemain  where  you  are,  and  I 
will  send  you  your  dothes  by  the  lad.  Good  bye !— ^  propos,  go  and 
lodge  in  the  Bue  Montargueil,  at  the  Choi  qui  Felote;  people  are  well 
provided  for  Uiere,  if  it  is  not  the  same  hostess.    Adieu ! " 

And  thereupon  ne  returned  jauntily  to  lus  hotel,  and  sent  the  clothes 
to  the  Swiss,  whom  tho  lad  found  seated  just  as  d'Artagnan  had  left  him, 
Qttite  astonished  at  the  audacity  and  skill  of  his  adversary. 

The  lad,  the  hostess,  and  the  whole  household,  looked  upon  d'Artagnan 
tt  they  would  upon  Hercules,  if  he  had  returned  to  the  earth  to  reoom- 
oienoe  his  labours.    But  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  with  the  hostess : 

Now,  my  pretty  Madeline,"  said  he.  "you  know  the  difference 

between  a  Swiss  and  a  gentleman;  as  for  you,  vou  have  conducted 

¥<nnBelf  like  a  mere  pubUc-house  keeper.    So  much  the  worse  for  you, 

1 L^  your  behaviour  you  have  lost  both  my  esteem  and  my  custom. 

^  turned  out  the  Swiss  to  humble  you ;  but  I  will  lodge  here  no  longer. 

^^umot  take  up  my  abode  with  a  person  I  despise.    Here,  boy !  let  my 

^^  be  carried  to  the  Muid  d? Amour.    Farewell,  madame." 

il^ArtagDan  was,  as  we,  his  friends,  may  imagine,  whilst  he  pronounced 

^BMe  words,  at  once  majestic  and  affecting.    The  hostess  threw  herself 

SLg«  feet,  implored  his  pardon,  and  retained  him  with  tender  violence. 

r«»  more  can  be  said  ?  the  spit  wsa  turning,  the  pan  was  frying,  and 

V'^  JlBdeline  was  weeping ;  d'Artagnan  felt  hunger,  cold,  and  love 
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come  upon  him  all  at  onoe :  he  pardoned  his  fair  hostess,  and  ha^ng 
pardoned,  he  remained  where  he  was. 

And  that  is  how  d'Artagnan  was  lodged,  Bue  Tiquetonne,  at  the 
H6tel  de  la  Chevrette. 


CHAPTEE  Vn* 

D'Artagnan  Ib  embarrassed ;  but  one  of  our  old  acquaintances  comes  to  his  aid. 

jyAwiAOVAS  returned  from  his  interview  quite  pensiTO,  pretty  well 
pleased  with  being  the  bearer  of  Cardinal  Maaarin's  money-bag,  and  his 
thoughts  fixed  upon  the  beautiful  diamond  whioh  he  had,  for  a  moment, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  upon  the  finder  of  the  minister. 

"If  that  diamond  were  to  fall  mto  my  hands  aRain,"  said  he,  **  I  would 
turn  it  into  money  at  once;  I  would  purchase  a  little  land  round  my 
fleer's  oh&teau,  whioh  is  a  pretty  house  enough,  but  has  no  dependen* 
cies  but  a  garden,  about  as  large  as  the  Gimeti^re  des  Innocents,  and 
there  I  would  wait  in  my  majesty  till  some  rich  heiress,  seduced  by  my 
good  looks,  should  come  and  marry  me ;  then  I  would  have  three  ooto  : 
I  would  make  of  the  first  a  great  noble,  like  Athos ;  of  the  second,  a 
handsome  soldier,  like  Perthes ;  and  of  the  third,  a  genteel  abb^,  like 
Ajamis.  Ma  foi  /  that  would  be  much  better  than  the  life  I  lead ;  bul^ 
unfortunately,  M.  de  Mazarin  is  a  mean  fellow,  who  won't  easily  give 
up  the  diamond  in  my  favour.'' 

What  would  d'Artagnan  have  said  if  he  had  known  that  that  diamond 
had  only  been  confided  to  Mazarin  for  l^e  purpose  of  being  restored  to 
him? 

On  entering  the  Bue  Triquetonne,  he  perceived  there  was  some  kind 
of  disturbance  going  on ;  a  considerable  crowd  was  gathered  round  hia 
lodging. 

*' HlToa !"  said  he,  "is  the  Hdtel  de  la  Chevrette  on  fire,  or  is  pretty 
Madeline's  husband  returned  at  last  ?" 

But  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  On  drawing  near,  d'Artag* 
nan  found  that  it  was  not  in  front  of  his  hotel,  but  before  a  neighbour* 
ing  house,  that  the  mob  was  gathered.  They  were  uttering  loud  cries, 
or  running  about  with  torches ;  and  by  the  light  of  the  latter  d'Artagnan 
perceived  there  were  some  uniforms  among  them. 

He  inquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  was  told  that  a  bourgeois  with 
about  twenty  of  his  friends,  had  attacked  a  carriage  escorted  by  the 
guards  of  M.  le  Cardinal ;  but  a  reinforcement  coming  up,  the  bourgeoia 
had  been  put  to  flight.  The  leader  of  the  mob  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
house  next  to  the  hotel,  and  they  were  searching  for  him. 

In  his  younger  dajrs^  d'Artagnan  would  have  fiown  to  the  resoue, 
wherever  he  saw  a  uniform,  and  have  fallen  upon  the  bourgeois  without 
a  (question;  but  ho  had  got  over  all  such  hot-headed  excitements; 
besides,  he  had  the  cardinal's  bag  of  a  hundred  pistoles  in  his  pocket, 
and  he  did  not  judge  it  safe  to  venture  in  a  crowd. 

Formerly,  d'Artagnan  would  have  known  the  whole  affair ;  now,  he 
knew  enough  of  it.  He  entered  the  hotel  without  asking  any  more 
questions.  He  found  the  fair  Madeline  not  expecting  him,  as  she 
believed  he  would,  as  he  had  told  her  he  should,  pass  the  night  at  the 
Louvre ;  she  was  the  more  delighted  at  his  unexpected  return,  from  the 
fear  she  felt  at  what  was  going  on  in  the  street^  having  no  Swiss  to 
^Toteot  her. 

She  wanted  to  enter  into  couTersation  wiUi  him,  and  to  tell  him  all 


Uiaft  bad  token  plaoe ;  but  d'Arta^puni  out  her  stozjr  ■hoii,  bf  dealing 
bertohaTe  his  supper  oanied  up  into  his  room,  and  to  «dd  to  it  a  bottle 
of  old  Bursaiidy. 

The  £ur  Madeline  was  trained  to  obey  militaiily.  that  is  to  sar,  at  a 
BgiuL  This  time  d'Artagnan  had  deigned  to  spMk;  he  was  obejed, 
uerefore,  with  double  oeleritj. 

I)* Artagnan  took  his  key  and  his  candle,  and  went  up  to  his  ohamber. 
He  was  contented,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  with  a  dumber  in  tha 
fourth  story.  The  respect  we  have  for  truth  compels  us  to  acknow* 
ledge  that  it  was  immediately  above  the  gutter,  and  bebw  the  rooC 
Ttokt  was  the  tent  of  Achilles,  in  which  d^Arta^um  shut  himself  np^ 
when  he  wished,  by  his  absence,  to  punish  the  fair  Madeline. 

His  first  care  was  to  go  to  plaoe  in  an  old  seeritairej  whose  lock  was 
pretty  good,  his  bag  of  money,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  yeziiy 
the  amount  it  contained ;  then,  as  an  instant  after  his  snpner  was 
flerred,  and  his  bottle  of  wine  brought^  he  dismissed  the  boy,  shut  tb» 
door,  and  placed  himself  at  table. 

This  was  not  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  reflection,  as  may  be  easily 
fimded;  but  d'Artagnan  thought  that  things  were  only  well  done  when 
each  was  done  in  its  turn.  Me  was  hungry;  he  ate  his  supper ;  and 
after  his  supper  he  went  to  bed.  D'Artagnan  was  not  one  of  those 
persons  who  think  that  night  brings  counsel;  at  night  d'Artagnan 
>\ept',  but  in  tiie  m<»miiig,  on  the  contrary,  when  all  was  f^esh,  aU  was 
cw,  he  found  his  best  inspirations.  Lately  he  had  not  had  much 
oooBsioii  to  oocupy  his  morning  in  thinking;  but  he  had  generally  slepi 
VcettyweUatniSiht. 

At  dawn  he  awok^  sprang  out  of  bed  with  a  resolution  quits 
niuitanr,  and  walked  about  his  chamber  reflecting. 

m^4Al'  ^^  ^®%  "about  six  montiis  before  the  death  of  the  late 
oi^dhiaL  I  recelTed  a  letter  from  Athos.  Where  was  I  then  ?  let  me 
J|Ml  On !  it  was  at  the  siege  of  Besan^n :  I  reooUect.  I  was  in  the 
venches!  What  did  he  say  to  me  ?  That  ne  resided  on  a  small  estate 
-i^esHhat  was  it^  upon  a  small  estate— but  where  ?  I  had  got  so  far 
when  a  gust  of  wind  carried  away  the  letter.    Formerly  I  should  have 

Se  after  it.  eyen  if  the  wind  had  led  me  to  an  unooyored  place :  but 
follies  of  youth  become  evident  as  we  grow  older.  I  allowed  the 
letter  to  go  and  carry  Athos's  address  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  and  ought  to  have  sent  it  back  to  me.  It  is  of  no  use 
wiking  anyunng  more  about  Athos,  then.    Now,  as  to  Porthos— 

I  reoeiyed  a  letter  from  him,  inviting  me  to  a  grand  hunting-party 
iQKm  bis  estates,  for  the  month  of  September,  1646.  Unfortunately,  I 
vas  at  that  period  at  B^m,  on  account  of  the  death  of  my  father,  and 
™ft letter  followed  me  thither;  I  had  left  when  it  arrived.  But  it  still 
J^md  me,  and  reached  Montm^y  a  few  days  after  I  had  quitted  that 
^.  At  laat  it  reached  me  in  the  month  of  April ;  but  as  it  was  not 
yil  mb  month  of  April,  1647,  that  it  reached  me,  and  the  invitation  was 
ror  the  month  of  September,  1646, 1  could  not  profit  by  it.  L^t  us  see 
M  JB.can  find  that  letter— it  must  be  with  the  title-deeds  of  my  estete." 
J2^rt*{p*ii  opened  an  old  casket  which  stood  in  the  comer  of  his 


9^  foU  of  parchments  relating  to  the  lands  of  the  house  of 
^Twan,  which  had  for  two  hundred  years  passed  entirely  out  of 
!J5i§?^3^  *Dd  he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  He  recognized  the  vast  hand- 
2S!S?'  Perthes,  and  underneath  it  a  few  hues  scrawled  by  the  dry 
™jyof  his  spouse. 

♦«jr.?*'tt"»  <Md  not  stop  to  read  the  letter;  he  knew  what  it  oon- 
^^"^  He  proceeded  to  the  address. 
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The  address  was  at  the  Ch&teau  da  ValloD.  Porthos  had  forgo 
every  other  information ;  in  his  pride  he  believed  that  all  the  w 
must  know  the  ch&teau  upon  which  he  had  bestowed  his  name. 

''Devil  take  the  vain  fool ! "  said  d'Artag;nan, "  always  the  same  ! 
would  have  suited  me  best  to  have  begun  with  him,  seemg  that  he  c< 
not  want  money,  having  inherited  the  ei^ht  hundred  thousand  li 
of  M.  Coquenard.  WelK  there  the  best  fails  me !  Athos,  by  this  ti 
has  l)ecome  stupified  witn  drink.  As  to  Aramis,  he  must  be  burie 
his  devotional  auties." 

.  Once  more  d'Artagnan  cast  his  eyes  upon  Porthos's  letter.  Tl 
was  a  post-scriptum,  and  this  post-scriptum  contained  the  follo^i 
sentence  :— 

"  By  the  same  courier  I  write  to  our  worthy  friend  Aramis,  in 
convent." 

"  In  his  convent !  yes ;  but  what  convent  P  There  are  two  hand 
ia  Pans,  and  three  thousand  in  France.  And  then  again,  on  enl 
ing  a  convent,  he  has  most  Ukely  changed  his  name  a  third  ti: 
Ah !  now,  if  I  were  learned  in  theology,  and  could  reoolleot  the  th< 
which  he  discussed  so  well  at  Crdvecoeur  with  the  cur^  of  Montdid 
and  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  I  should  then  see  what  doctrines 
aflfected  most,  and  by  that  could  tell  to  what  saint  he  has  devo 
himself. 

"  Let  me  see ;  now,  if  I  were  to  go  to  the  cardinal  and  ask  for  a  warr 
to  enter  all  possible  convents,  even  those  of  nuns  ?  That  would  be 
idea,  and  perhaps  I  should  find  him  there  like  Achilles.  Yes,  but  t] 
would  be  to  confess  my  weakness  at  setting  out,  and  I  should  I 
ground  with  the  cardinal.  Great  men  are  onlv  gratified  when  one  c 
perform  impossibilities  for  them.  *  If  it  had  been  possible,'  say  th 
^  we  could  have  done  it  ourselves.'  And  the  great  are  in  the  rig 
But,  stop  a  bit,  let  us  see !  I  received  a  letter  Arom  that  dear  frie 
too,  by  reason,  I  know,  that  he  asked  me  for  a  small  service,  whicl 
lendered  him.    Yes,  yes.  yes !  but  where  did  I  put  that  letter  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  reflected  tor  a  moment,  and  advanced  towards  the  pon 
manteau,  in  which  hung  his  old  clothes;  he  there  sought  for  1 
wmrpoint  of  the  year  1648 ;  and  as  that  d'Artagnan  had  been  a  carei 
lad,  he  found  it  hanging  to  its  nail.  He  rummaged  in  the  pocket,  ai 
took  out  a  paper ;  it  proved  to  be  Aramis's  letter  :— 

"Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  said  he,  ''please  to  learn  that  I  have 
quarrel  with  a  certain  gentleman,  who  nas  appointed  a  meeting  wi 
me,  this  evening,  at  the  Place  Eoyale.  As  I  am  of  the  Church,  and  tl 
afiair  might  injure  me  if  I  imparted  it  to  a  less  sure  friend  than  yo 
I  write  to  request  you  to  act  as  my  second. 

"You  will  enter  by  the  Eue  Neuve,  Saint  Catherine.  Under  tl 
second  lamp  on  the  right  you  will  find  your  adversair— I  shall  be  wit 
mine  under  the  third.  "  Yours,  Abamis." 

This  tiite  there  was  not  even  an  adieu.  D'Artagnan  tried  to  recoiled 
the  particulars  of  the  occurrence.  He  had  gone  to  the  rendezvous ;  h 
there  had  met  the  adversary  indicated,  but  whose  name  he  neve 
knew.  He  had  given  him  a  neat  sword-tnrust  through  the  arm,  an 
then  went  towards  Aramis,  who,  having  finished  his  a&r,  was  comiu 
to  meet  him. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  43aid  Aramis,  "  I  believe  I  have  killed  the  insolen 
scoundrel  But^  my  dear  friend,  if  you  stand  in  similar  need  of  m< 
you  know  I  am  always  at  your  service." 
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Upon  which  Aramis  had  shaken  d'Artagnan  by  the  hand,  and  di»* 
appeared  under  the  arcades. 

He  therefore  knew  no  more  where  Aramia  was  than  where  Athoa 
and  Porthos  were,  and  the<  thing  was  beginning  to  be  suflioiently 
embarrassing,  when  he  fancied  he  heard  the  noise  of  a  window  being 
broken  in  his  chamber.  He  immediately  thought  of  his  bag  which  was 
in  the  old  secritmre,  and  he  rushed  out  of  the  closet.  He  had  not  been 
deceived ;  at  the  moment  he  entered  by  the  door,  a  man  came  in  at  the 
window. 

"Ah  1  you  rascal ! "  cried  d'Artagnan,  snatching  up  his  sword,  and 
supDosing  the  man  to  be  a  thief. 

*' Monsieur !  '*  cried  the  man,  **  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  sheathe  your 
sword,  and  do  not  kill  before  tou  hear  me !  I  am  no  thief,  far  from  it ! 
I  am  an  honesty  well-estabUshed  bourgeois,  with  a  house  of  my  own. 
My  name  is  —  Eh !  but  I  cannot  be  deceived !  you  are  Monsieur 
4'ArUgnan." 

''And  you  are  Flanchet ! "  cried  the  lieutenant 

"At your  service,  monsieur!^  said  Planchet,  with  the  utmost  de- 
light; "if  I  were  still  capable." 

"Perhaps  you  may  be," said  d'Artagnan;  "but  what  the  devil  do 
yondo,  running  over  the  roofs  of  houses  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  month  of  January  P  " 

*'  Monaeur,"  said  Planchet,  "  you  must  know But  yet,  perhaps, 

you  onght  not  to  know." 

"Well,  let  us  see  what  it  is,"  said.  d'Artagnan.  "But,  in  the  first 
place,  hang  a  towel  before  the  window,  and  draw  the  curtain." 

Planchet  obeyed,  and  when  he  had  done,— "Well  li*  said  d'Artagnan. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  prudent  Planchet;  "before  I  say  anything^ 
tell  me  on  what  terms  you  are  with  M.  de  Bochefort." 

"  Upon  the  best  of  terms.  Why  do  you  ask  that  ?  Ton  know  very 
veil  that  Bochefort  is  now  one  of  my  best  friends." 

"Oh!  80  much  the  better!" 

"But  what  has  Bochefort  to  do  with  your  manner  of  entering  peo- 
ple's houses  ?  " 

"Ah !  but  he  has,  monsieur  1    I  must, in  the  first  place,  tell  you  that 

M.  de  Bochefort  is "    Planchet  hesitated. 

J'Pardievk!'*  said  d'Artagnan;  "I  know  very  well  he  is  in  the 
Bastille." 

"That  is  to  say,  he  was  there ! "  replied  Planchet. 
What !  w€t8  there  ?  "  cried  d'Artagnan ;  "  has  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape,  then  ?  " 

Ah !  monsieur !  **  cried  Planchet  in  his  turn, "  if  you  call  it  good 
fortune,  all  is  right ;  I  must  tell  you,  then,— it  appears  that  yesterday 
M.  de  Bochefort  was  sent  for  from  the  Bastille." 

^^ardieu .'  I  need  not  be  told  that ;  I  went  to  fetch  him." 
Ah  1  but  luckily  for  him,  it  was  not  you  that  took  him  back  again ; 
for  if  I  had  seen  you  among  the  escort,  believe  me,  monsieur,  1  have  too 

much  respect ." 

"  6o  on !  you  animal,  do !— What  happened  ?  " 
Well !  it  happened  that  in  the  middle  of  Bue  Fenonnerie,  as  the 

^mage  of  M.  de  Bochefort  was  passing  through  a  group  of  people, 

jae  men  of  the  escort  acting  roughly,  created  loud  murmurs ;  the  pri- 

JJJ*]f  thought  the  opportunity  was  a  good  one,  said  who  he  was,  and 

^"Won  the  crowd  for  help !    I  was  there,  and  I  had  not  forgotten  the 

J^fflo  of  the  count  de  Bochefort.    I  remembered  it  was  he  that  made 

"^iaeTjeaut  in  the  Piedmont  regiment;  I  immediately,  therefore 
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shouted  out  that  he  was  a  pruouer^  and  was  a  friend  of  IC  de  Bean- 
fort.  The  people  answered  to  my  call ;  they  atofpped  the  horns,  and 
sMitacked  the  escort.  I  opoied  the  door  of  the  carriage ;  M.  de  Bodhe- 
fort  jumped  out^  and  in  a  minute  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  Unflbrtn* 
nate^,  at  that  moment  a  patrol  came  up ;  they  joined  the  guaids,  and 
diarged  us.  I  retreated  fighting  towards  the  Kue  Tiquetonne,  followed 
very  closely.  I  took  refti^  in  the  house  next  to  this,  where  they  ram- 
maged  and  searched^  hut  without  effect ;  I  had  met  with  acompassioiMite 
person  in  the  fifth  floor,  who  concealed  me  between  two  mattresses.  I 
remained  in  my  hiding-plaoe  till  almost  daybreak ;  and  as  I  thought 
they  would  perhaps  renew  their  search  in  the  eyening,  I  Tentured 
along  the  gutters,  seeking  at  first  an  entrance,  and  then  a  means  of 
getting  out  in  a  house  ttiat  was  not  guaided.  That  is  my  history* 
monsieur ;  and,  upon  my  honour,  I  should  be  yeiy  aoxry  if  you  are 
offended  at  it  1 " 

"Not  at  all!"  said  d'Artagnan;  "quite  the  contrary.  I  am  glad 
Bochefort  has  regained  his  liberty.  But  are  you  aware  of  one  thmg  ? 
If  you  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  king's  people,  you  will  be  hung  without 
mercy  !'* 

"Fardieu!  I  know  that  well  enough!''  said  Planohet;  "that  it 
is  that  m^es  me  so  miserable ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  pad  I  have 
met  with  you ;  for,  if  you  are  kind  enough  to  conceal  me,  nobody  can 
do  it  better  than  you." 

"Yes,"  said  d*Artagnan,  "I  ask  no  better;  but,  remember, I  risk 
neither  more  nor  less  than  my  rank,  if  it  were  known  I  had  given 
asylum  to  a  rebeL" 

"  Ah !  xnonsieuf !  you  know  very  well  I  would  risk  my  life  for 
you." 

"  You  might  add  that  you  have  risked  it,  Planchet.  I  only  forget 
tiie  things  I  ought  to  forget ;  and  in  this  case  I  have  no  wish  to  forget. 
Sit  down  there,  and  eat ;  for  I  can  see  you  are  casting  very  expressive 
glances  towards  the  remains  of  my  supper." 

"Yes,  monsieur!  for  your  neighbour's  cupboard  was  very  poorly 
furnished  with  eatables ;  I  have  had  nothing  since  midday  yesterday, 
but  a  slice  of  bread  and  some  confitures.  Though  I  have  no  objection 
to  sweets  when  they  come  in  their  time  and  place,  I  found  the  supper 
rather  light."  .      . 

"Poor  lad ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  "go  on,  recruit  yourself." 

"  Ah !  monsieur !  you  save  mv  life  a  second  time ! "  And  he  placed 
himself  at  table,  and  began  to  devour  as  in  the  good  old  days  of  the 
Bue  des  Fossoyeurs ;  d'Artagnan  walking  up  and  down  the  while,  seek- 
ing in  his  mind  for  some  advantage  he  could  draw  from  Planchet  in  his 
present  dilemma.  Planohet  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  make  up 
for  the  meals  he  had  missed. 

At  length  he  breathed  that  sigh  of  satisfaction  peeoliar  to  the  hun- 
g^  man,  which  indicates  that,  after  having  laid  a  first  and  solid  founda- 
tion, he  is  going  to  halt  awhile. 

"Now,  then !"  said  d'Artagnan,  who  thought  the  moment  favour- 
able for  commencing  his  interrogatories,  "  let  us  proceed  in  order ;  do 
you  know  where  Athoe  is  P  "— "  No,  monsieur  I "  replied  Planchet 

"JHdble!  Do  you  know  where  Porthoe  is?"—** Not  at  all,  mon« 
sieur." 

"IHahle!  cUabU  J—said  Aramis  ? "— **  No  more  than  the  others, 
monsieur." 

^'JDiable!  didblei  (iia5^ .'"— " But,"  said  Planohet,  with  one  of  his 
sly  looks,  **  I  know  where  Bazin  is." 


V 
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"What !  yon  know  where  Basin  is  ?  "— **  Yes,  monsienr." 
"And  where  is  he  ?  "— ^  At  Notre-Dame." 
"And  what  is  he  doing  at  Notre-Dame  ?  "— **  He  is  a  verger." 
*'  Bazin  verger  at  Notre-Dame !    Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  " 
"Perfectly  sure ;  I  have  seen  him,  I  have  spoken  to  him.** 
■  He  mnflt  know  where  his  master  is  ?"— "  No  doubt  of  that" 
PArtagnan  reflected  for  a  moment;  he  then  took  his  sword  and 
(doak,  and  was  nrepanng  to  go  out 

"  Monsieur  1*^  said  Plaaohet,  in  a  lamentable  tone, "  are  tou  going  to 
al»ndon  me  thus?— remember,  I  have  no  hope  but  in  you. 
"  Whj;,  nobody  will  oome  to  look  for  you  here."  said  d'Artagnan. 
'*  But  if  any  ol  the  people  of  the  house  should  come  up/'  replied  the 
prudent  Flanchet— "  nobody  saw  me  come  iU)  and  they  will  take  me  for 
a  thief." 

"  That's  true !"  said  d'Artagnan;  "  can  you  speak  a  patoia  of  any 
kind?" 

"  Better  than  that,  monsieor,"  said  Flanohet ; "  I  speak  a  language— 
I  iroeak  flemish." 

The  devil  you  do !  and  where  did  you  learn  it  ? " 
**In  Artois,  where  I  served  two  years.    Listen:  Goeden  morgen, 
iDTnheer !  Uh  ben  begeeray  te  weeten  the  gesand  heots  anstane." 
^  What  does  that  mean  ?" 

**  Good  day,  monsieur !  I  am  anxious  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  your 
health." 

"  And  you  osJl  that  a  language !  do  you  ?"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  but 
wver  mind  that^  it  fidls  out  venr  luckily ;"  and  he  went  to  the  door, 
cified  the  lad,  aad  bade  him  tell  his  mistress  to  oome  up. 
.    What  are  you  doing,  monsieur!"  cried  Flanohet;  *^ would  you 
intrust  my  secret  to  a  woman  I" 

Be  satisaed !  she  won't  breathe  a  syllable  of  it" 
At  this  moment  the  hostess  entered.  She  advanced  towards  d'Artagnan 
mth  a  laughing  air,  exi)eoting  to  find  him  alone ;  but  on  perceiving 


Planchet.  she  drew  back  in  confused  astonishment 

"  Ify  dear  hostess "  said  d'Artagnan,  *'  allow  me  to  present  your 
prother  to  you ;  he  is  just  come  from  Finders,  and  I  mean  to  take  him 
Uito  my  service  for  a  few  days. 

My  brother !"  said  the  still  more  astonished  hostess. 
Bid  your  sister  good  day.  Master  Feter." 
"  Wilkem,  zuster  l"  said  Flanohet 
^  Goeden  day,  broer !"  replied  the  bewildered  hostess. 
That's  the  way !"  said  d  Artasnan ; "  monsieur  is  your  brother/with 
?vhom,  perhaps,  you  are  not  at  all  acquainted ;  no  matter,  I  am.    Me  is 
3ust  oome  from  Amsterdam.    Tou  wul  dress  him  while  I  am  gone.  Oa 
lay  return,  which  will  be  in  about  an  hour,  you  will  present  mm  to  me, 
^d  upon  your  recommendation,  although  be  does  not  speak  a  word  of 
nench,  as  I  can  refuse  you  nothing;  I  will  take  him  into  my  servioe^; 
00  m  understand?" 

Well !"  said  Madeline, "  I  guess  what  you  desire,  and  that  is  enough 
wttme." 
^ou  are  a  darling  woman,  my  pretty  hostess,  and  I  rely  upon  you.** 
^saying;  after  makmg  a  sign  of  mteliigenoe  to  Flanchet  d'Artaisnaa 
^^  oat  in  the  direction  of  Notre-Dame. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Of  the  different  influences  that  a  Demi-pistole  can  have  orer  a  Verger  and  over 
a  Chorister-boy. 

D'Abtaokak  took  the  Pon1r-Neu(  felidtatlDg  himself  at  having  found 
Planchet;  for,  whilst  appearing  to  oe  renderinf^  a  senrice  to  the  wort)iy 
fellow,  it  was  tL'Arta^an,  in  reality,  who  received  one  from  Planohet. 
Nothing  oould  at  this  moment  he  more  advantageous  to  him  than  a 
brave  and  intelligent  lackey.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  all  proba- 
bility, Planchet  would  not  remain  lone  in  his  service ;  bul^  on  resuming 
his  position  in  the  Bue  des  Lombaros,  Planchet  would  remain  under 
an  obtigation  to  d'Artagnan,  who  had,  by  concealing  him  in  his  own 
abode,  saved  his  life,  or  thereabouts;  and  d'Artagnan  was  not  sornr  to 
form  associations  among  the  oitdsens,  at  the  time  they  were  preparing 
to  mak«  war  against  the  court.  It  was  formine  an  intellisence  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  with  a  man  so  poUtic  as  d\/Lrtagnan  little  things 
might  lead  to  great  ones. 

It  was  in  this  tone  of  mind,  well  satisfied  with  chance  and  himself 
that  d'Artagnan  reached  Notre-Dame.  He  ascended  the  steps,  entered 
the  church,  and  accosting  a  sacristan,  who  was  sweeping  a  chapel,  he 
asked  him  if  he  knew  a  person  named  Bazin  ? 

"  M.  Bazin,  the  verger  ?"  said  the  sacristan.—"  The  same." 

"  There  he  is,  serving  the  mass,  yonder,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin.** 

lyArtagnan  started  with  joy ;  he  thought  that,  although  Planchet 
had  told  him  he  would  make  nothing  out  of  Bazin,  having  gained  one 
end  of  the  thread,  he  should  manage  to  set  at  the  other. 

He  went  and  knelt  down  in  front  of  the  chapel,  in  order  not  to  lose 
sight  of  his  man.  It  was,  fortunately,  low  mass,  which  would  be  soon 
over.  D'Artagnan,  who  had  forgotten  nis  prayers,  and  had  neglected  to 
bring  a  mass-book  with  him,  employed  his  leisure  in  examining  Bazin. 

Bazin  wore  his  costume,  it  might  be  said,  with  as  much  majesty  as 
beatitude.  It  was  plain  that  he  had  arrived,  or  nearly  so.  at  the  very 
apogee  of  his  ambition,  and  that  the  silver-mounted  staff  which  he  held 
in  bis  hand,  appeared  to  him  as  honourable  as  the  b&ton  of  command 
which  Cond^  threw,  or  did  not  throw,  into  the  enemy's  lines  at  the 
battle  of  Pribourg.  His  physique  had  undergone  a  ohangCL  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  perfectly  analogous  to  his  costume.  Tne  whole  of 
his  body  was  rounded,  and,  as  it  were,  canonized.  As  to  his  counte- 
nance, all  the  salient  parts  seemed  to  be  effaced.  He  had  still  a  nose ; 
but  the  cheeks,  as  they  plumped,  had  each  of  them  drawn  a  part  of  it  to 
themselves ;  his  chin  was  lost  m  his  neck ;  and  something,  which  was  not 
fat  but  bloatedness,  had  closed  up  his  eyes ;  as  to  his  brow,  his  hair  cut 
squarely  and  sanctifiedly,  covered  it  within  three  lines  of  his  eyebrows. 
Let  us  be  understood  that  the  forehead  of  Bazin  never  had,  even  at 
the  times  of  being  most  uncovered,  but  an  inch  and  a  half  of  height. 

The  desservant  ended  his  mass  at  the  same  time  that  d'Artagnan  com- 
pleted his  examination ;  he  pronounced  the  sacramental  words  and 
retired,  giving  his  blessing  as  he  passed,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of 
d'Artagnan,  every  one  received  on  his  knees.  But  the  astonishment  of 
d'Artagnan  ceased,  when  in  the  officiating  priest  he  recognized  the 
coadjutor  himself,  that  is  to  say,  the  famous  Jean  Pran^ois  de  Qondi, 
who,  at  this  period,  as  if  foreseeing  the  part  he  was  about  to  play,  began, 
T  means  of  abunoant  alms,  to  make  himself  very  popular.    It  was  for 
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the  purpose  of  augmentin}^  this  popularity  that,  firom  time  to  time,  he 
repeated  one  of  those  matmal  masses  at  which  the  people  aloDO  were 
accustomed  to  be  present*. 

B'Artagnan  fell  on  his  knees  as  the  others  did,  received  his  share  of 
tbe  benediction,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  but  at  the  moment 
Bazin  passed  in  his  turn,  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  walking 
humbly  last,  d'Artagnan  pulled  him  by  the  lower  part  of  his  Rown. 

fiazin  slowly  cast  down  his  eyes,  but  made  a  bound  backwards,  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  serpent. 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan ! "  cried  he ;  "  Vade  retro,  Satanas  !** 

**  Thafs  a  very  pretty  salutation  for  an  old  friend ! "  said  the  officer, 
laughiDg. 

**  Monsieur,"  replied  Bazin,  **  the  true  friends  of  a  Christian  are  thoae 
who  assist  him  in  obtaining  his  salvation,  and  not  those  who  turn  him 
aside  from  it." 

''  I  don't  understand  you,  Bazin ;  I  don't  see  in  what  I  have  proved  a 
stumbling-block  to  your  salvation.'' 

"  You  forget,  monsieur,"  replied  Bazin« "  that  you  were  near  destroying 
for  ever  that  of  my  poor  master,  and  that  it  was  not  your  fault  that  l^e 
did  not  damn  himself  for  ever  by  remainiuK  a  musketeer,  when  his 
vocation  (^ed  him  so  slarongly  towards  the  Cnurch." 

"H^  dear  Bazin,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  *'you  ought  to  judge  by  the 
place  in  which  you  see  me,  that  I  am  very  much  changed  in  these 
respects :  as(e  brings  reason ;  and,  as  I  do  not  doubt  your  master  is  in  the 
]^  to  obtain  his  salvation,  I  am  come  to  learn  from  you  where  he  is,  in 
order  that  he  may,  by  his  counsels,  assist  me  in  gainina;  mine." 

"  Bather  say  to  lure  him  back  with  you  into  the  world.  Fortunately," 
added  Bazin, "  I  do  not  know  where  he  is ;  for,  being  in  a  holy  place,  I 
should  not  dare  to  tell  a  lie." 

"What!"  cried  d'Artagnan,  at  the  height  of  disappointment,  "you 
dont  know  where  Aramis  is  ?  " 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  Bazin,  *' Aramis  is  the  name  under  which 
he  sought  perdition :— in  Aramis  we  find  Simara,  which  is  the  name  of 
a  demon,  and,  happily  for  him,  he  has  done  with  that  name  for  ever." 
^."Exactly  so,"  said  d'Artagnan,  determined  to  be  patient  to  the  last ; 

it  is  not  Aramis  I  am  in  search  of.  but  of  the  Abbe  d'Herblay.  Come, 
by  dear  Basin,  tell  me  where  he  is.*' 

,  Have  you  not  heard  me  answer  you,  monsieur,  that  I  did  not 
know?" 

I^Tes,  no  doubt  I  did ;  but  to  that  I  reply,  that  that  is  impossible." 
,,   It  is  nevertheless  the  truth,  monsieur,  the  pure  truth,  the  truth  of 
thegood  God." 

IrArtagnan  perceived  he  should  get  nothing  from  Bazin ;  it  was  plain 
that  Bazin  Ued,  but  he  lied  with  so  much  ardour  and  firmness,  that 
It  might  be  easily  guessed  he  would  not  retract  from  his  lie. 
,  It  is  all  very  well,  Bazin ! "  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  as  you  really  don't 
know  where  your  master  resides,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  Let  us 
partgood  friends— accept  this  hsdf-p^tole,  to  drink  to  my  health." 

„  I  do  not  drink,  monsieur,"  said  Bazin,  putting  back  the  hand  of  the 

officer  nuyestically— "  I  leave  that  to  lackeys." 

Incorruptible  bigot ! "  murmured  d'Artagnan.  "  In  truth  the  game 

»«^stme." 

^iia  as  d'Artagnan,  rendered  absent  by  his  reflections,  left  his  hold  of 

f*gj^8  gown,  Bazin  profited  by  the  liberation  to  make  a  quick  retreat 

wwe  Micrisly,  in  which  he  did  not  feel  himself  in  safety  till  after  he  had 

**wa«athe  door  behind  him. 
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lyArtagtwQ  remained  pensiTtt  and  motionlefis,  with  kis  ejres  ^xed 
upon  the  door  which  had  plaoed  a  barrier  betwixt  nim  and  Baadn,  wlien 
he  felt  some  one  tap  him  tightly  on  the  shoulder. 

He  turned  sharply  round,  huxM.  "was  about  to  uttor  an  exclamation  of 
«urpn0e,  when  he  who  had  touched  nim  Tith  the  lip  of  his  finger,  lifted 
that  finger  to  his  lips  in  token  of  silenoe. 

"  You  here,  my  dear  Boohefort ! "  said  he  in  a  suppressed  Toioe. 

"  Hush ! "  said Eochefort.  "did  you  know  I  was  at  liberty  9 " 

"  Yes :  I  learnt  it  at  first  hand." 

"By  whom  ?  "— "  Planchet." 

•*  How,  Planohet  ?  "— "  Why  it  was  he  who  set  you  free,  to  b#   *ir»." 

"Planohet!— Well,  I  thought  I  recollected  him  somewhere.  Now, 
that  proves,  old  friend,  that  a  benefit  is  never  thrown  away." 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  come  to  thank  God  for  my  happy  deliverance,"  said  Eochefort 

"  And,  besides  ?— for  I  venture  to  presume  that  that  is  not  alL" 

''  Why,  to  take  orders  of  the  coadjutor,  to  see  if  we  cannot  contrive  to 
do  somebning  to  enrage  Mazarin." 

.  "  You  mad-headed  fellow !  you  are  going  to  try  to  get  into  the  BastiUe 
again!" 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  will  keep  clear  of  those 
walls !  Oh,  it  is  so  refreshing !  this  sweet  air  of  Heaven ! "  continued 
Boohefort,  fetching  a  deep  breath*-"  so  I  will  take  a  trip  into  the  ooun- 
try— have  a  provincial  tour." 

"  Well ! "  replied  d'Arta^an,  '^  I  am  going  to  do  so  likewise.'' 

"Ah!  without  indiscretion,  may  one  ask  where  you  are  going  P"-^ 
"  In  search  of  my  friends." 

"  Of  what  friends  ?  "— "  Of  those  after  whom  you  inquired  yesterdf^." 

"Athos,  Porthos,  and  AramisP  You  are  m  search  of  themP"-— 
"Yes." 

"  Upon  your  honour  ?  "— "  What  is  there  astonishing  in  that  ?  " 

"  Nothine--only  ifs  droll—and  on  whose  part  are  you  seeking  them  P  " 

"  Can  you  not  guess  P  "--"  Why— yes ! " 

"  Unfortunately,  I  have  no  idea  where  they  are  ?" 

"  And  have  you  no  clue  by  which  to  find  them  P  Wait  a  week,  and  I 
will  give  you  one." 

"  A  week  !  that's  too  long !  I  must  find  them  witlun  three  days." 

"  Three  days !  that's  too  short  a  time,"  said  lUxAiefort ;  "and  France 
is  wide." 

"Never  mind!  the  word  is  must;  and,  you  know  with  that  word 
much  is  done." 

"  When  do  you  begin  your  inquiries  P"—**  I  am  at  work  now." 

*•!  wish  you  luck  !^— '^  And  1  you  a  pleasant  journey." 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  on  the  road.' — "  That  is  not  very  likely." 

"  Who  knows  P    Chance  is  capricious." 

*  Adieu ! "— "  Au  revoir  I—A  propos,  if  Masarin  mentions  me  to  you, 

'   '         '        .    .  -        ,. ^^ J 


tell  him  that  I  charged  you  to  inform  him  that  he  should  soon  see  if 
am,  as  he  says,  too  old  for  action." 

So  saying  Kochefort  departed,  with  one  of  those  diabolical  smiles 
upon  his  tips  which  had  so  often  formerly  made  d'Artagnan  shudder ; 
but  d'Artagnan  regarded  him  this  time  without  pain,  smiling  in  his 
turn  with  an  expression  of  melancholy,  which  this  remembrance  aUme, 
perhaps,  was  able  to  spread  over  his  countenance. 

"  Go  thy  ways,  demon !"  said  he ;  "  do  as  you  may,  it  little  oonoems 
me;  there  is  not  a  second  Constance  in  the  world  to  be  made  your 
victim!" 
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On  tantiiig  immd.  ^AitBtpam  mm  Bum,  who,  alter  faBviog  laid 
iflide  his  eodesiaslMaloofliime,iraBtBlkiBc  with  the  BMnrtan  to  irimai 
ffirlignaa  had  spoken  on  entering  the  dburoh.  Baain  appeared  Tory 
aoiBttted,  and  made  powerful  gertnna  with  Mb  short  fat  arms. 
Firtagnaa  gneaeed  tnak,  aocx>rding  to  all  probabUtl^,  he  was  reoom- 
JD£DdiDg  the  greatest  diseretion  with  respect  to  him. 

lyArtagnan  took  advantage  of  the  pieoocimatian  of  these  two 
churchmen  to  glide  out  of  the  cathedral,  and  hide  himself  round  the 
corner  of  the  Kue  des  Oanettes.  Baain  oould  not  leave  the  ohnrch 
without  d'Artagnan  seeing  him  from  the  point  at  which  he  had  con- 
cealed himself. 

Fiye  minutes  after,  d'Artagnan  still  at  his  post,  Baan  iasued  from 
the  porch ;  he  looked  anzioiisly  around,  hut  did  not  perceive  our  office, 
a  ptft  of  whose  head  alone  projected  from  the  anek  of  a  house  at  ftmr 
moes  from  him.  Tranquilhaed  by  the  absence  of  the  olgeot  he  dreaded, 
Ba^  Tentured  into  the  street  of  Notre-Dame.  D'Artagnan  sprang 
from  his  Mding-plaoe,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see  him  turn  down  the 
£ue  de  la  Jueverie,  and  enter  the  lUie  de  la  Gahmdre,  where  he  went 
into  a  house  of  reqiedable  iqjpearanoe.  In  this  house  our  officer  had  no 
ik)iibt  the  worthy  verger  lodged. 

D'Artagnan  took  care  not  to  inquire  at  that  house :  the  oonoierse,  if 
there  was  one,  would,  no  doubt,  be  placed  on  his  guard ;  and  if  there 
^KB8  iu>t  one,  to  whom  could  he  address  himself? 

He  entered  a  Utile  cabaret,  which  constituted  tiie  fxxtmx  of  the  Bue 
St.  £101  and  of  the  Bue  de  la  Galandre,  and  ordered  a  measure  of 
^pocns.  The  preparation  of  this  drink  requiring  a  friU  half-hour, 
u  Artagnan  had  all  that  time  to  watch  Basin,  without  exciting 
sospidoii. 

There  came  into  the  room  he  sat  in,  a  little  iSellew  of  frY>m  twelve  to 
^iifteeD  years  of  -age,  with  a  sharp,  intelligent  countenance,  whom  he 
tiionght  he  had  seen  twenty  minutes  before,  in  the  dress  of  a  chorister- 
boy.  He  interrogated  him,  and  as  the  young  singmg  apprentice  had  no 
nason  for  di^embling,  d'Artagnan  learnt,  that  from  six  to  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  exercised  the  profession  of  chorister,  and  from  nine 
tall  midnight^  that  of  waiter  at  the  cabaret. 

WhUst  he  was  chatting  with  the  boy,  a  horse  was  brought  to  the 
door  of  Bazin's  house.  The  horse  was  saddled  and  bridled.  An  instant 
vtor  Bazin  came  out 

There's  our  verger,"  said  the  boy, "  just  setting  o£" 
And  where  is  he  going,  in  that  sfyle  ?"  said  d'Artagnan. 
;; game!  I  don't  know.^ 
,    Half  a  pistole  for  you,"  said  d'Artagnan,  **  if  you  can  learn  where  he 
Mjomg." 

For  me !"  said  the  boy,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  delight—'*  for  me, 
u  I  can  find  out  where  Bazin  is  going  ?  There  is  no  difficulty  in  that 
lou  are  not  joking  with  me,  are  you  ?" 

No*  by  the  word  of  an  officer,  here  is  the  demi-pistole."    And  he 
Mowed  him  the  seducing  coin,  but  without  giving  it  to  him. 
„y^  «)  and  ask  him." 

«.5^unphl  that's  just  the  way  to  learn  nothing  about  it,"  said 
J^^fwgnan ;  •*  wait  till  he  is  gone,  and  then  afterwards,  dame !  queistion 
JJjJ'l^ire  as  much  as  you  like.  That's  your  business;  the  demi- 
Wtte  u  here ; "  and  he  put  it  back  again  into  his  pocket 
,^*-p*eMtMid,"  said  the  boy,  with  the  cunning  smile  that  belongs  to 
■^^a^omm  of  Paris;  « weU !  wait  a  Uttle."  ^  ^  ^, 

^"^  oadnot  lox^  to  wait  Eive  minutes  after,  Bazin  set  off  at  a  genue 
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trotf  enlivemnR  his  horso  with  an  occasional  blow  with  his  umbrella. 
Bazin  was  always  accustomed  to  carry  an  umbrella  instead  of  a  horsewhip. 

He  had  scarcely  turned  the  corner  of  the  Boe  de  la  Jueverie,  when 
the  boy  darted  on  his  traces  like  a  bloodhound. 

I>*ArtaRnan  resumed  his  place  at  the  table,  perfectly  assured  that  in 
five  minutes  he  should  learn  what  he  wished  to  know. 

In  fact,  before  that  time  had  expired,  the  boy  returned.  ''Well !" 
asked  d'Artagnan. 

**  Well !''  said  the  boy, "  we  know  all  about  it." 

**  And  where  is  he  jjone  ?  " 

**  The  demi-pistole  is  still  for  me  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  it  is !— speak." 
.    "  Ah !— but  I  should  Uke  to  see  it.    Let  me  hold  it  in  my  own  hand, 
that  I  may  see  if  it  is  a  good  one."—"  There  it  is." 

"  Master !"  called  the  boy,  *'  the  gentleman  wants  change." 

The  master  was  at  his  counter ;  he  gave  the  change,  and  took  the 
demi-pistole. 

The  boy  put  the  chang;e  into  his  pocket. 

"Well,  now,  where  is  he  gone?"  said  d'Artagnan, who  could  not 
refrain  from  laughing,  as  he  saw  the  youngster  go  through  his  little 
manoBuvres. 

"  He  is  gone  to  Noisy." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

''Ah!  pardie!    It  did  not  require  a  coxijurer  to  find  out  that.    I 

know  his  horse,  it  belongs  to  a  butcher,  who  lets  it  out  to  M.  Bazin 

.  now  and  then.    Now,  it  struck  me  that  the  butcher  would  not  let  his 

horse  in  that  manner  without  knowing  where  he  was  going,  although  I 

don't  think  M.  Bazin  capable  of  over-riding  a  horse." 

"  And  he  said  that  M.  Sazin " 

"  Went  to  Noisy.  Besides,  it  apn^irs  he  is  accustomed  to  do  so.  He 
goes  there  two  or  three  time  a  week." 

*' And  do  you  know  Noisy  ?" 

"  I  fancy  I  do,  too !    I  went  to  nurse  there." 

"  Is  there  a  convent  at  Noisy  ?" 

"  And  a  grand  on&  too !    A  convent  of  Jesuits." 

"  Good ! "  cried  d'Artagnan ;  **  there  is  now  no  doubt  1 " 

•*  Then  you  are  satisfied ?"--"Tes.    What  is  ypur  name?" 

"  Eriquet."— D'Artagnan  took  out  his  tablets,  and  wrote  the  boy's 
name  and  the  sign  of  the  cabaret 

**  Tell  me,  monsieur  Toffider,"  said  the  boy,  "  is  it  likely  there  will  be 
anv  more  demi-pistoles  to  be  got  ?" 

Perhaps  there  may  "  said  a' Artognan. 

And  having  gained  the  information  he  required,  he  paid  for  the  mea- 
sure of  hypocras  he  had  not  drunk,  and  retook  the  road  to  the  Hue 
Tiquetonne  in  a  quick  steiv 


\ 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

How  d*Artagnan,  whilst  searching  for  Aramis  at  a  distance,  found  that  he  was  en 
croupe  behind  Planchet. 

Ov  entering,  d'Artagnan  saw  a  man  seated  at  the  comer  of  the  fire ; 
it  was  Planchet;  but  Planchet  so  thoroughly  metamorphosed,  thanks 
to  the  old  clothes  which  the  husband  on  taking  his  departure  had  left 
behind  him,  that  he  scarcely  knew  him.    Madeline  introduced  him  to 
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him  in  a  few  words  in  the  presence  of  the  waiters.  Planchet  add  rcssed 
the  officer  in  a  fine  "Flenush  sneech ;  the  officer  replied  to  him  in  a  few 
words  which  belong  to  no  language  under  the  sun,  and  the  bargain 
was  struck.    Madeline's  brother  entered  the  service  of  d'Artaiinan. 

IXArtagnan'a  plan  was  perfectly  arranged :  he  would  not  appear  at 
Noisy  in  the  daytime,  for  fear  of  being  known.  He  had,  therefore, 
plenty  of  time  before  him,  Noisy  being  only  about  three  or  four  leagues 
from.  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Meaux. 

He  began  by  taking  a  substantial  breakfast,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  bad 
preparation  for  labours  of  the  brain,  but  is  an  excellent  precaution 
when  the  strength  of  the  body  is  to  be  depended  upon ;  then  he  changed 
his  dress,  fearing  that  his  cosaque  of  lieutenant  of  musketeers  might 
inspire  mistrust ;  then  he  took  the  strongest  and  most  solid  of  his  three 
swords,  which  he  only  used  upon  particular  occasions :  then,  about  two 
o'clock,  he  had  the  two  horses  saddled,  and^ollowed  by  Planchet,  he 
left  the  city  by  the  barrier  of  La  Yillette.  We  should  have  observed 
that  the  most  active  researches  were  going  on  for  Planchet  at  the  house 
adjoining  the  hotel  of  La  Chevrette. 

At  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  Pai^  d'Artagnan,  finding  that  in 
his  impatience  he  had  set  out  too  soon,  pulled  up  to  oive  the  horses  a 
little  wind.  The  auberge  he  stopped  at  was  full  of  ill-looking  people, 
who  had  the  appearance  of  being  about  to  enter  upon  some  nocturnal 
enterprise.  A  man  enveloped  in  a  cloak  was  standmg  at  the  door,  but, 
8^g  a  stranger,  he  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  two  others  who 
were  drinking  came  out  to  speak  to  hiuL 

As  for  d'Arta^an,  he  accosted  the  mistress  of  the  auberge  with  bis 
nsoal  careless  air;  praised  her  wine,  which  had  a  horrible  Montreuil 
^>Ack;  asked  her  a  few  trifling  questions  about  Noisy,  and  learnt  that 
^ere  were  only  two  houses  of  good  appearance  in  the  villajte,  the  one 
helonging  to  Monseigneur  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  in  which  at  that 
moment  resided  his  niece,  Madame  the  duchesse  de  Longueville ;  and 
the  other  a  convent  of  Jesuits,  which,  according  to  their  usual  custom, 
was  the  property  of  those  worthy  fathers:  he  could  not  well  make  a 
mistake. 

At  four  o'clock  d'Artagnan  resumed  his  journey,  but  rode  at  a  foot- 
p:u%,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  arrive  before  nightfall.  Now,  when  a  man 
walks  his  horse  in  a  winter  journey,  and  in  raw  weather,  through  a 
landscape  that  has  nothing  interesting  in  it,  he  can  scarcely  do  better 
than,  as  La  Fontaine  says  the  hare  in  its  form  did— think,  D'Artagnan 
thoui^bt  then,  and  so  did  Planchet;  only,  as  we  are  about  to  see,  their 
rejenes  were  very  different. 

One  word  dropped  by  the  hostess  had  given  a  particular  direction  to 
the  thoughts  of  d'Artagnan,  and  that  word  was  the  name  of  Madame 
de  Longueville. 

In  fiacb,  Madame  de  Longueville  had  everything  about  her  to  make 
people  think ;  she  was  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  of  the  kingdom— she 
*.y  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  court.  Married  to  the 
J|d  duo  de  Longueville,  whom  she  did  not  love,  she  at  first  passed  for 
jiie  mistress  of  Coligny,  who  was  killed  on  her  account  by  the  due  de 
v>nue,  in  a  duel  on  the  Place  Eoyale ;  then  the  world  spoke  of  a  friend- 

JJip  a  little  too  tender  between  her  and  her  brother,  the  prince  de 

y«u6,  which  had  scandalized  the  timid  spirit  of  the  court ;  then  it  was 

J*fted  a  real  and  profound  hatred  had  succeeded  to  this  friendship. 

•?<!  that  the  duchesse  de  Longueville  had  at  that  moment  a  political 

***«>»  mth  the  prince  de  Marcillac,  the  eldest  son  of  the  old  duo  de  la 
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£ocbefoucauld,  whom  she  ma  endeaTOuring  to  make  an  enemy  to 
M.  de  Cond^,  her  brother. 

.l^Artagnan  thought  of  all  these  things.  He  thought  that,  when  he 
had  been  at  the  Louvre,  he  had  often  seen  the  beauteous  Madame  de 
liongueville  pass  before  him  all  radiant  and  dazzling.  He  thought  of 
Aramis,  who,  without  being  more  than  himself,  had  formerly  been  the 
loyer  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  who  was  at  the  other  court  what 
Madame  de  Longueville  was  at  this.  And  he  asked  himself  how  it  was 
that  there  were  people  in  the  world  who  attained  all  they  desired — 
these  in  ambition  and  those  in  Ioto— whilst  there  were  others  who  re- 
mained, whether  from  chance,  ill-fortune,  or  natural  impediments 
which  nature  had  implanted  in  them,  never  more  than  halfway 
advanced  on  the  road  to  all  their  hopes. 

He  was  philosophically  making  up  his  mind  to  the  conviction,  that  in 

Site  of  his  shrewd  wit^  his  courage,  and  skill,  he  was  most  probably 
omed  to  remain  among  the  hitter,  when  Pianchet  drew  dose  to  him, 
and  said— 

**  I  would  lay  a  wager,  monsieur,  you  are  thinking  of  the  same  thing 
that  I  am." 

"I  doubt  that,  PlancheV'  sud  d'Artagnan,  smilmg;  ''but  what  are 
you  thinking  about?" 

"  I  was  thmking  of  those  ill-looking  people  who  were  drinking  at  the 
auberge  where  we  stopped.'' 

"  As  prudent  as  ever,  eh !  Flanchet  ?"— "  Monsieur,  it  is  instinct** 

''Well,  come,  then,  let  us  see  what  your  instinct  says  in  this 
instance.^' 

**  Monsieur,  my  instinct  told  me  that  those  people  had  met  at  that 
auberge  with  some  bad  design  or  other;  and  I  was  reflecting  upon  what 
my  instinct  told  me,  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  stable,  when  a  man 
enveloped  in  a  cloak  entered  that  same  stable,  followed  by  two  others.'' 

**  Ah !  ah !  "^  said  d'Artagnan,  whose  preceding  observations  agreed 
with  Planchet's  tale.  "WSl?" 

"  One  of  these  two  men  said,  '  He  must  certainly  be  at  Noisy,  or 
will  come  there  this  evening,  for  I  recognized  his  servant.* 

" '  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?*  said  the  man  in  the  doak. 

"  *  Yes ;  mon  prince' "— "  Mon  prince  !"  interrupted  d'Artagnan. 

"  Yes,  mo»  prince !  But,  listen  further :  *  If  he  is  there,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  him  ?'  said  the  other  drinker. 

" '  What  must  be  done  with  him  ?'  asked  the  prince. 

"'Yes,'  replied  the  other; '  he  is  not  the  man  to  be  taken  easily;  he 
can  use  his  sword,  and  well  too.* 

" '  Why,  we  must  try  to  do  as  well  as  he  can,  at  the  same  time  endea- 
vouring to  take  him  alive.  Have  you  the  cords  to  tie  him,  and  a  gag 
for  his  mouth  ?' — *  Yes,  we  have  all  these.' 

" '  Observe,  that  he  will  most  likely  be  disguised  as  a  cavalier.' 

"  *  Oh !  yes,  yes,  monseigneur,  we  are  aware  of  that' 

"  'Besides,  I  shall  be  there,  and  will  direct  you.' 

"  *  You  undertake  that  justice ' 

"  *  I  will  answer  for  everything,*  said  the  prince. 

" '  That's  well !  We  will  play  our  part.'  And  they  wentout  of  the  stable.* 

"  Well ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  "  how  does  this  concern  us  ?  It  is  only  one 
of  those  enterprises  of  which  there  are  such  plenty  nowadays." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  directed  against  us  ?" 

"  Against  us  ?    How  is  that  probable  ? " 

"  Dame !  look  at  their  words :  '  I  have  recognized  his  servant'  said 
one;  which  is  very  likely  to  relate  to  me." 
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'"^ezt?"— '"He  must  \ie  at  Ndfiy,  or  oome  thither  this  eYoiimg/ 
said  the  other ;  and  that  may  be  easily  supposed  to  relate  to  you.'' 

"  What  then  ?"— "  What  then  ?  why  the  prinoe  said,  '  Ob^ferve,  that 
lie  is  most  likely  disguised  as  a  cavalier ;'  which  appears  to  remove  all 
doubt,  because  you  are  dressed  as  a  private  cavalier,  and  not  as  an 
officer  of  the  muleteers.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  all  that,  monsieur  ?*' 

"Ahsl  my  good  Planchet!"  said  d'Artagnan,  with  a  sigh,  "I  say 
that  the  times  are  gone  by  when  princes  had  any  interest  in  having  me 
assassinated.  They  were  good  times !  Be  satisfied, these  peoplenaTe 
nothing  to  do  with  us." 

"Are  you  sure,  monsieur?" — ^" Quite." 

"All  is  right  then ;  I  will  say  no  more  about  it." 

And  Planchet  resumed  his  plaee  behind  d'Artagnan,  with  ihai  sub- 
lime confidence  which  he  always  had  in  his  master,  and  which  a  e^mi- 
ration  of  fifteen  years  had  not  at  all  weakened. 

They  had  proceeded  about  a  league,  when  Planchet  again  drew  up  to 
his  master's  side. 

"Monsieur!"  said  he.—"  Well?"  replied  d'Artagnan. 

"Look  that  way"  said  Planchet.  "Does  not  monsieur  perceive 
something  like  shadows  passing  in  the  darkness  ?  Listen !  I  think  I 
hear  horaes'  feet." 

'^  Impossible  !"  said  d'Artaj^an ;  "  the  ground  is  soaked  with  rain— 
and  jet,  as  you  say,  I  do  think  I  see  something ;"  and  he  pulled  up 

and  listened. 
"If  we  cannot  hear  the  horses'  feet,  we  can  hear  their  neighing: — 

,„-i.,„     ,    .  .,  .  .,        .  v^  _    .    ,         ... ntheearof 


„       „_, ,  *  said  he ; 

bat  it  does  not  concern  us— let  us  go  on;"  and  they  resumed  their 
routa 

Within  half  an  hour  they  arrived  at  the  first  houses  in  Noisy ;  it  mi^t 
be  from  half-past  eight  to  nine  o'dock.  According  to  village  habits 
everybody  was  j^one  to  bed,  and  not  the  glimmer  of  a  light  was  to  be 
Mwi  from,  the  windows. 

I^'Artagnan  and  Planchet  went  straight  on.  On  the  right  and  left 
of  their  road  the  dark  roofe  of  the  houses  cut  the  dull  cloudy  sky ;  from 
ume  to  time,  a  dog,  roused  by  their  p^sage,  barked  from  behind  a 
gate,  and  a  frightened  cat  quitted  precipitately  the  middle  of  the  road, 
to  take  refuge  in  a  heap  of  fagots^  whence  her  glaring  eyes  shone 
uke  carbuncles.  These  were  the  sole  living  beings  apparently  in  the 
villaga 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  bourg,  dominating  the  principal  place,  rose 
a  sombre  mass,  standing  isolated  oetween  two  narrow  streets,  over  the 
front  of  which  two  enormous  linden-trees  spread  their  bare  branches. 
I'^rtacnian  examined  the  building  attentively. 

This,"  said  he  to  Planchet, "  must  be  the  ch&teau  of  the  archbishop, 
toe  residence  of  the  beautiful  Madame  do  Longueville.  But  where  is 
tne  convent?" 

"The  convent  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  I  know  that,"  said 

"  Well,  then,  Planchet,"  said  d'Artagnan, «  whilst  I  tighten  the  girth 
01  my  saddle,  just  gallop  thither,  and  bring  me  word  if  there  is  alight 
«  J  wmdow."  Planchet  obeyed,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  whilst 
^^Wian,  alighting  from  his  h(Mfse,  as  he  had  said,  adjusted  his  horse  a 

-^t  the  end  of  five  minutes  Planchet  returned. 
B  2 
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"  Monsieur/'  said  he, "  there  is  a  light  in  only  one  window,  and  that 
is  on  the  side  that  looks  into  the  fields." 

"  Hum !"  said  d'Artagnan,  **  if  I  were  a  Frondeur,  I  would  knock  here, 
and  should  be  sure  of  a  good  lodging ;  if  I  were  a  monk,  I  would  ^o 
and  knodc  yonder,  and  should  be  as  sure  of  a  good  supper ;  whereas  it 
is  more  than  probable  that^  between  the  chateau  and  the  convent,  we 
shall  sleep  upon  the  bare  ground,  dying  with  thirst  and  hunger." 

** Yes"  added  Planchet, '* like  Buridan's  famous  ass.  In  the  mean 
time  shall  I  knock,  monsieur  P" 

"  No,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  **  the  only  light  there  was  is  extinguished/' 

"Do  you  hear  nothing,  monsieur  ?"  said  Planchet. 

'<  Yes !  what  the  devil  is  that  noise  ? " 

It  was  like  the  rush  of  an  approaching  hurricane ;  at  the  same  instant 
two  troops  of  horsemen,  of  about  a  dozen  men  each,  debouched  from  the 
two  narrow  streets  which  ran  sdong  the  house,  and  dosing  up  all  means 
of  issue,  surrounded  d'Artagnan  and  Planchet. 

''Hola !"  cried  d'Artagnan  to  himself,  drawing  his  sword,  and  taking 
shelter  behind  his  horse,  while  Planchet  executed  the  same  manoeuvre : 
**  can  you  have  been  right,  Master  Planchet  ?  Are  we  really  their 
object?" 

^'  Here  he  is !  we  have  him !"  said  some  of  the  horsemen,  advancing 
towards  Artagnan,  sword  in  hand. 

**  I>on't  let  him  slip !"  cried  a  loud  voice. 

*•  No,  monseigneur !    No  fear  of  that." 

D'Artagnan  thought  it  was  now  time  for  him  to  take  part  in  the  oon- 
Tersation. 

"  Hola !  gentlemen !"  said  he,  in  his  Gascon  accent,  **  what  do  you 
want  ?    Whom  do  you  take  me  for  ?" 

"  Tou  shall  soon  see !"  shouted  the  men  in  chorus. 

"Stop!  stop!"  cried  he  whom  they  called  monseigneur;  "stop, on 
your  lives  I    It  is  not  his  voice." 

"Why,  gentlemen !"  said  d'Artagnan,  "are  people,  by  chance,  gone 
mad  at  Noisy  ?  Only,  I  would  have  you  beware ;  for  I  warn  you  that 
the  first  that  comes  within  reach  of  this  sword,  and  it  is  a  pretty  long 
one.  I  will  run  him  through." 

The  leader  advanced,  exclaiming  in  a  haughly  tone,  as  if  accustomed 
to  command,  "  What  arevou  doing  there  ?" 

"  I  rather  think  it  is.  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  said  d'Artagnan. 

"Be  civil,  or  you  will  repent  it;  for  though  I  don't  choose  to  name 
myself,  I  will  be  resnected  according  to  my  rank." 

"Tou  are  not  willing  to  name  yourself  because  you  are  leading  a 
nieht  ambuscade."  said  d'Artagnan ;  **  but  I,  who  am  travelling  peace- 
ably with  my  lackey,  have  no  reason  for  concealing  my  name." 

''^Enough!  enough!    What  is  your  name ! " 

"I  tell  you  my  name,  in  order  that  you  may  know  where  to  find  me, 
monsieur,  monseigneur,  or  mon  prince,  whichever  it  mav  suit  you  to 
be  styled,"  said  our  Gascon,  who  would  not  appear  to  yield  to  a  threat. 
"  Do  you  know  M.  d'Artagnan  ?" 

"  Lieutenant  of  the  king's  musketeers  P  "  said  the  voice. 

"  The  same."—"  Yes,  certainly  I  do." 

"Well,  then,"  continued  the  Gascon, "  you  must  know  that  he  has  a 
firm  wrist,  and  wields  a  sharp  blade  ?" 

"Are  you  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  ?  "— "  I  am." 

"  Then  you  come  here  to  defend  him  ?"— "  Mim !  what  him  ?  " 

*  The  man  we  are  in  search  of,"— ''It  appears,"  continued  d'Artagnan, 
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**  that,  believing  I  was  oome  to  Noisy,  I  have  landed,  without  suspecting 
its  in  the  kingdom  of  enigmas.'' 

**  Tell  me !  said  the  same  haughty  voice, "  were  von  waiting  for  him 
under  these  windows  ?    Bid  you  come  to  Noisy  to  defend  him  ?" 

''I  am  waiting  for  nobody,"  said  d'Artagnan,  who  was  beginning  to 
be  impatient,  "and  I  have  no  purpose  of  defending  any  one  but  myself; 
but  myself  I  will  defend  vigorously,  I  give  you  warning." 
"  That  is  wel  V  sud  the  voice,  **  begone  and  leave  the  place  to  ns !" 
"  Besone ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  whose  projects  that  order  interfered 
with ;    that  is  not  so  easily  done,  seeing  that  both  I  and  my  horse  are 
sinking  with  fatigue— unless  you  are  disposed  to  offer  me  a  supper  and 
bed  in  the  environs." 
"  Impudent  fellow ! " 

"  Monsieur ! "  said  d'Artagnan.  *'  I  will  thank  you  to  be  a  little  more 
particular  in  your  words :  for,  if  you  repeat  that  expression  a  second 
time,  be  you  marquis,  duke,  prince,  or  king,  I  will  make  you  swallow  it, 
be  assured ! " 

''Let  us  begone,"  said  the  leader,  **no  one  can  doubt  it  is  a  Gascon 
that  is  speaking,  oonsequently  not  the  man  we  seek.  We  have  missed 
our  aim  to-nignt,  so  there  is  no  use  in  staying.  We  shall  meet  again, 
master  d'Artagnan,"  said  the  leader,  raising  his  voice. 
.  "Yes,  bat  tou  may  never  have  the  same  advantages,"  said  the  Gascon, 
jeeringly ;  "  for  when  we  do  meet,  you,  perhaps,  may  be  alone,  and  it 
^  be  broad  daylight." 

Very  well !  very  well ! "  cried  the  voice, "  forward,  gentlemen ! "  and 
thetroop, murmuring  and  growling^  took  the  road  towards  Paris. 

D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  remained  for  an  instant  on  the  defen- 
sive; but  the  noise  becoming  gradually  distant^  they  replaced  their 
swords  in  their  scabbards. 

^ell,  you  stupid  fellow!"  said  d'Artagnan  quietly,  "you  see  it 
was  not>is  they  wanted." 
^But  who,  then,  could  it  be  ?  "  asked  Planchet 
,  Mafoi! I  can't  tell,  and  don't  care.  But  what  I  do  care  about  is 
Saming  admittance  to  the  convent  of  the  Jesuits.  So  to  horse,  and  let 
^  go  and  knock.  It  is  worth  the  trial— what  the  devil !  they  can't  eat 
wr"  And  d'Artagnan  regained  his  saddle. 

Planchet  had  just  done  the  same,  when  an  unexpected  weight  fell 
Qppn  the  hinder  part  of  his  horse,  which  crouched  under  the  burden. 
Monsieur !  monsieur !  I  have  a  man  behind  me ! " 
D'Artagnan  turned  around,  and  really  saw  two  human  forms  upon 
P|jnchefs  horse. 

"  hy,  the  very  devil  pursues  us ! "  cried  he,  drawing  his  sword,  and 
Pf  JJjring  to  charge  the  new-comer. 

.  No,  no  my  dear  d'Artagnan !"  cried  the  latter,  "it  is  not  the  devil ; 
^  u  I,  Aramis.  Gallop  on,  Planchet  and  at  the  end  of  the  village,  turn 
V)  the  left." 

.j^iid  Planchet,  with  Aramis  en  croupe,  set  off  at  a  gallop,  followed  by 
^Artagnan,  who  began  to  think  he  was  involved  in  some  fontastio 
^^coherent  drsatn. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

The  AbM  d*Hert>lay. 

At  the  end  of  the  village,  Planchet  turned  to  the  left,  as  he  had  heen 
ordered  by  Aramis,  and  stopped  underneath  the  illumined  window. 
Anunis  leaped  lightly  to  the  ground,  and  clapped  hia  hands  three 
times.  The  window  was  immediately  opened,  and  a  rope  ladder  was 
thrown  out. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Aramis, "  if  you  will  please  to  walk  up,  I  shall 
be  enchanted  to  receive  you." 

"  What ! "  cried  d'Artagnan,  "is  this  the  way  people  obtain  entrance 
to  your  house  ?  " 

Fardieu !  when  it  is  past  nine  o'clock  they  must,"  replied  Anunis. 
"  The  rules  of  the  convent  are  very  strict" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mv  dear  friend,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "but  I  thought 
I  heard  you  say  pardieu, 

"Do  you  think  so  P  "  said  Aramis,  laughing ;  "it's  very  possible.  You 
oannot  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  what  bad  habits  one  contracts  in  thes& 
cursed  convents,  and  what  wicked  ways  have  all  these  churchmen  with 
whom  T  am  forced  to  live.    But  you  don't  ascend ! " 

"  Go  first;  I  wUl  follow  you." 

"  To  show  you  the  way,  sire,  as  the  late  cardinal  said  to  the  king/' 
And  Aramis  sprang  lighthr  up  the  ladder,  and  in  an  instant  ^ined 
the  window.  B'Artagnan  followed  him,  but  much  more  slowly ;  it  was 
very  plain  that  this  sort  of  road  was  less  familiar  to  him  than  to  his 
friena. 

"I  beg  your  pardon"  said  Aramis.  on  observing  his  awkwardness j, 
*'  if  I  had  been  aware  of  the  pleasure  of  your  visit,  I  would  have  ordered 
the  gardener^s  ladder  to  be  brought :  for  me,  this  is  sufficientu" 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  on  seeing  his  master  at  the  top  of  tho 
ladder, "  this  is  all  very  well  for  Monsieur  Aramis,  and,  perhaps,  for 
you ;  strictly  speaking,  it  would  likewise  do  for  me,  but  the  two  norses 
oannot,  any  how,  mount  the  ladder." 

"Lead  them  underneath  that  shed  yonder,  friend,"  said  Aramis, 
pointing  to  a  sort  of  building  apparent  through  the  darkness ;  "  you 
will  find  straw  and  oats  for  them  there  in  plenty." 

"  But,  for  myself?"  said  Planchet. 

"  When  you  have  taken  care  of  them,  return  under  this  window ; 
clap  your  hands  three  times,  and  we  will  pass  you  down  some  supper. 
Morbleu  !  you  may  depend  upon  it,  people  don't  die  of  hunger  oere. 
Set  off !"  and  Aramis,  drawing  up  the  ladder  after  him,  shut  the  window. 
D'Artagnan  examined  the  chamber.  Never  had  he  seen  a  room  at 
once  more  warlike  and  more  elegant.  At  every  angle  were  trophies  of 
arms,  tempting  sight  and  hand  with  swords  of  every  kind,  four  large 
pictures  representing  in  battle  costume  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  Cardinal  de  Lavalette,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 
It  is  true,  moreover,  that  nothing  indicated  the  abode  of  an  abb^ ;  the 
hangings  were  of  damask,  the  carpets  came  from  AlenQon,  and  the  bed 
in  particular,  with  its  lace  curtains  and  its , embroidered  couvre-pied^ 
looked  more  like  the  couch  of  a  petite  maitresse  than  that  of  a  man 
who  had  made  a  vow  to  gain  Heaven  bv  abstinenee  and  maceration. 

"You  are  surveying  my  cell,"  said  Aramis.    "My  dear  friend,  what 
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can  you  expect?    You  must  excuse  it;  I  am  lodged  like  a  Ghartreux. 
But  what  are  your  keeu  eyes  wandering  in  search  of  ?  " 

"  I  was  looking,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  for  the  person  who  threw  out  the 
ladder.    I  see  nobody;  and  yet  the  ladder  oould  not  come  out  of 
ituelf" 
"No ;  it  was  "Bszia" 
"  Was  it,  indeed  ?  "  said  d' Artagnan. 

''But/'  continued  Aramis,  "  my  Bazin  is  a  well-trained  fellow,  who 
seeing  that  I  did  not  return  alone,  very  discreetly  retired.  Sit  down, 
my  dear  old  friend,  and  let  us  have  a  little  chat ; "  and  Aramis  pushed  a 
large  fauieuil  towards  d'Artagnan,  who  ensconced  himself  in  it  at  his 
ease. 
"  In  the  first  place,  youll  sup  with  me,  will  you  not  ?"  said  Aramis. 
"Yes,  if  agreeable  to  you :  atfd  I  must  confess  with  great  pleasure; 
my  ride  has  given  me  a  devil  of  an  appetite." 

"Alas !  my  poor  friend,  you  will  find  but  meagre  fare,"  said  Aramis ; 
"you  must  not  forget  you  were  not  expected." 

**  What !  do  you  threaten  me  with  the  omelette  of  Cr^veooeur  and 
the  Meobromes  to  mat^  ?  Was  not  that  the  name  you  formerly  bestowed 
upon  spinach?" 

"Ob,  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  with  God's  help  and  Bazin's 
exertions  we  shall  find  something  better  than  that  in  the  larder  of  the 
ivoTthv  Jesuit  fathers.  Bazin  ! "  cried  Aramis.  "  Bazin,  my  friend, 
<)ome  nere." 

13ie  door  opened,  and  Bazin  appeared ;  but  on  perceiving  d'Artagnaa 
nejittered  an  exclamation  which  resembled  a  cry  of  desptdr. 

Hy  dear  Bazin  "  said  d'Artagnan,  "  I  congratulate  you  upon  the 
admirable  confid^ice  with  which  you  can  tell  a  lie,  even  in  a  church." 

Monsieur,"  replied  Bazin,  "I  have  been  taught  by  the  worthy 
latbers,  the  Jesuits,  that  it  is  allowable  to  lie  with  d  good  mtention." 

/That  will  do;  that  will  do,  Bazin.    Monsieur  d'Artagnan  is  dyins 
^th  hunger,  and  so  am  I.    Do  your  best  in  serving  us  a  supper ;  and 
he  sure  not  to  forget  to  bring  up  some  good  wine." 
Bazin  bowed  in  sign  of  obedience,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  went  out. 
Well,  now  we  are  alone,  my  dear  Aramis,"  said  d'Artagnan,  with- 
drawing his  eyes  from  the  aiMirtment  fixing  them  on  its  proprietor,  and 
terminating  the  examination,  whicn  had  begun  with  the  furniture, 
upon  his  dress,—"  tell  me  whence  the  devil  you  came,  when  you  lighted 
n  croupe  behind  Planohet." 
^  Corbleu  /"  cried  Aramis, "  why,  from  heaven  to  be  sure." 
From  heaven !"  replied  d'Artagnan,  shaking  his  head,  "  you  don't 
3pp^  to  me  more  likely  to  have  come  thence  than  to  be  going 

"My  friend," said  Aramis,  with  an  air  of  fatuity  which  d'Artaman 
■*J  never  observed  in  him  while  he  was  in  the  musketeers,  "  if  I  did 
jot  drop  from  heaven,  at  least  I  came  out  of  paradise,  whicn  is  much 
the  same  thing." 

Th^n,  now,  all  the  disputes  of  the  learned  on  that  head  are  settled," 
lgPU«i  d'Artagnan.  ".  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  exact  situation  of 
fttt  V  ^^  "^^  ^^^^  determined:  some  placed  it  on  Mount  Ararat; 
^re  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates ;  it  appears  we  have  been 
■J^JJb;  for  it  at  a  great  distance,  whilst  it  was  close  to  us.    Paradise  is 


TL  woigy.le-Sec,  on  the  spot  upon  which  is  built  the  chateau  of 
£•  'f  e  archbishop  of  Paris.  People  come  out  of  it  not  by  the  door,  but 
ff;?« 'Window ;  they  do  not  descend  by  the  marble  steps  of  a  peristyle, 
°^*Dy  the  branches  of  a  linden-tree,  and  the  angel  with  the  flaming 
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8Word  who  guards  it  seems  to  have  changed  his  celestial  name  of 
Gabriel  into  that  of  the  more  terrestrial  one  of  prince  de  Mardllao.'' 

Aramis  almost  roared  with  laughter. 

"  You  were  always  a  jovial  companion,  my  friend,"  said  he,  **  and  I  am 
deUghted  to  find  your  witty  Gascon  vein  pas  not  deserted  you.  Tes,  there 
is  a  little  appearance  of  truth  in  what  you  say — only  you  must  not  run 
away  with  tiie  idea  that  it  is  Madame  de  Longueville  1  am  in  love  witli.** 

**JPeste!  how  could  I  think  of  such  a  thing!"  said  d'Artagnan. 
"  After  being  so  long  in  love  with  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  no  one  can 
suspect  you  of  giving  your  heart  to  her  most  mortal  enemy." 

*'  Yes !  that's  all  very  true !"  said  Aramis,  with  a  half-careless  air : 
"  yes,  that  poor  duchess,  I  did  love  her  formerly ;  and  we  must  do  her 
the  justice  to  allow  that  she  was  very  useful  to  us.  But,  what  can  be 
said  for  it?  She  was  forced  to  leave  Trance.  That  damned  cardinal 
was  a  rough  jouster !"  continued  Aramis,  casting  a  glance  towards  the 
portrait  of  the  ancient  minister :  "  he  gave  orders  to  have  her  arrested, 
and  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Loobes ;  by  my  faith,  he  would  have 
cut  off  her  head,  as  he  did  those  of  Chalais,  Montmorency,  and  Cinq- 
Mars  ;  she  escaped,  disguised  as  a  man,  with  her  femme  de  chambre, 
your  old  friend  Kitty.  There  happened  to  her,  as  I  have  heard,  a 
strange  adventure,  in  I  don't  know  what  vill^e,  with  I  don't  know 
what  our^.  of  whom  she  demanded  hospitality,  and  who,  having  but  one 
chamber,  and  really  taking  her  for  a  man,  offered  to  share  it  with  her. 
Dear  Marie !  she  did  wear  a  man's  costume  most  admirably !  I  only  know 
one  woman  who  wears  it  as  well ;  they  made  this  couplet  upon  her : — 

"  *  Laboissiere,  dis-moi,*  &a    But  you  know  that  ?** 

"No,Idon't^singit." 

And  Aramis  continued,  in  the  most  cavaaer  style  ^* 


*'  Laboisaidrc,  dis-moi, 
Suis-ie  liien  en  homme? 
Vons  chevaucliez,  raa  foi, 
Mieux  que  tant  que  nooa  sommes. 

Elle  est, 
Farmi  lee  l^ebcxdes 
Au  re^ment  des  Gardes, 

Comma  un  cadet." 


"  Laboissiere,  praj  say 
Do  I  make  a  pretty  man  ? 
You  mount,  and  ride  away 
Far  better  than  wc  can. 
You'd  say,  when  her  you  sec, 
'Midst  gleaming  ballebards 
In  the  regiment  of  Guards, 
She  must  a  cornet  be ! " 


"  Bravo  !**  cried  d'Artagnan,  "  you  still  sing  well;  I  am  glad  to  hear 
mass  has  not  injured  your  voice." 

"  You  will  please  to  remember,"  replied  Aramis,  **  that  when  I  was  a 
musketeer,  I  mounted  guard  as  seldom  as  I  could;  now  I  have  become 
an  abbd,  I  say  as  few  masses  as  I  can.    But,  let  us  return  to  that  poor 
duchess." 
"  Which  ?  the  duchesse  de  Chevreuse  or  the  duchesse  de  Longueville  ?  ** 
**  My  dear  friend,  I  told  you  very  plainly  that  there  was  nothing 
between  me  and  the  duchesse  de  Longueville ;  some  trifling  flirtations, 
perhaps,  but  that  is  all.     No,  I  was  speaking  of  the  duchesse  de 
Cbevreuse.    Did  you  see  her  on  her  return  from  Brussels,  after  the 
death  of  the  king?" 
"  Yes,  certainly ;  and  thought  her  still  very  handsome." 
** Y-e-s,"  said  Aramis.    "So  much  so,  that  I  saw  her  again  occa- 
sionally at  that  time ;  I  save  her  some  excellent  advice,  which  she  did 
not  think  proper  to  profll  by.    I  persisted  in  telling  lier  that  Mazarin 
was  the  lover  of  the  queen ;  but  she  would  not  believe  me,  saying  she 
knew  Anne  of  Austria  too  well,  and  that  she  was  too  proud  to  love  such 
a  pitiful  fellow.    Then,  she  was  foolish  enough  to  throw  herself  into 
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the  faoiiion  of  the  duo  de  Beaufort,  and  the  pUiTul  fellow  had  the  duo 
de  Beaufort  arrested,  and  banished  Madame  de  CheYreuse !" 

"  Tou  laiow,"  said  d'Artagnan,  '*  that  ^e  has  obtained  permission  to 
return?" 

"  Yes,  and  even  that  she  is  returned— and  she  will  again  commit  some 
folly  or  other." 
"  Well,  but  this  time,  perhaps,  she  will  he  guided  by  your  counsels.** 
"  As  for  that^  I  have  not  even  seen  her,**  said  Aramis ;  **  she  is  much 
altered.*' 

*'  She  is  not  like  you,  then,  mv  dear  Aramis,  for  you  are  still  the 
same;  you  have  stUl  ^our  glossy  black  hair,  still  your  elegant  shape, 
still  your  woman's,  which  have  become  admirable  prelate*?,  hands.** 

**  Yes,"  said  Aramis,  ^  that's  true ;  I  take  good  care  of  myself.  Bo 
you  know,  I  am  getting  an  old  man— I  am  nearly  thirl^-seven.** 

"  Listen,  my  fnend,**  said  d'Artagnan,  with  a  smile ;  *'  as  we  have  met. 
let  us  agree  upon  one  point,  and  that  is,  the  age  we  shall  be  of  in  future. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?**  said  Aramis. 

"Why,**  resumed  d'Artagnan,  "formerly  it  was  I  who  was  the 
younger  oy  two  or  three  years,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  am  forty 
well  told.** 

"  Indeed  !**  said  Aramis.  "  Then  it  is  I  who  must  be  mistaken,  for 
you  were  always  an  excellent  mathematician.  By  your  account,  then, 
I  must  be  forty-three  years  old.  Diable !  diable !  do  not  mention  it  at 
the  H6tel  de  Kambouillet— it  would  ruin  me !" 
"  Be  at  ease  on  that  head,**  said  d*Artagnan :  "  I  never  go  there.*' 
"Ah!  that*s  all  right!**  cried  Aramis.  "But  what  is  that  animal 
Bazin  about?  Bazin!  come,  make  haste,  you  lazy  fellow!  we  are 
foraiahing  with  hunger  and  thirst !" 

Bazin,  who  entered  at  the  moment,  raised  his  hands  to  neaven,  though 
each  was  laden  with  a  bottle. 
^  Come ! "  said  Aramis, "  come  \  are  you  ready  ?  *' 
Yes,  monsieur !  instantly,**  said  Bazin ;  "  but  it  took  time  to  bring 

u^all » 

"  Because  you  always  fancy  you  have  your  verger*s  gown  hanging  from 
your  shoulders,*'  interrupted  Aramis,  "and  you  pass  all  your  time  in 
r^ng  your  breviary.  But  I  give  you  fair  warning,  that  if,  for  the 
sake  of  poUshing  your  matters  in  the  chapels,  you  forget  how  to  furbish 
my  sword,  I  will  make  a  great  fire  of  all  your  hlessed  images,  and  roast 
you  by  it.** 

The  scandalized  Bazin  made  a  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  bottle  he 
Ma  in  his  hand.  As  to  d'Artagnan.  more  surprised  than  ever  at  the 
tone  and  manners  of  the  Abbe  dTIerblay,  which  contrasted  so  stronglv 
^th  those  of  the  musketeer  Aramis,  he  sat  staring  at  his  friend  with 
astonishment. 

Bazin  covered  the  table  quickly  with  a  damask  doth,  and  upon  that 
?!' ifl  "^suged  so  many  gilded,  perfumed,  and  dainty  things  that 
*^™gnan  was  quite  bewildered. 
„X"y»  y®**  certainly  expected  somebody  ?  '*  asked  the  officer. 
».  ^^^•"  said  Aranus,  "I  am  always  provided;  and  I  knew  you 
^?«  seeking  me." 
.,^J  from  whom?" 

jVhy,  Master  Bazin,  who  took  you  for  the  devil,  and  who  flew  to 
l^J^  of  the  danger  which  threatened  my  soul  if  I  again  kept  such 

H  5S*Pany  as  an  officer  of  musketeers." 
in  •!'  "?9^8ieur !  monsieur !  **  said  Bazin,  with  his  hands  crossed,  and 
™*«i5pncatingtone. 
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**  Come,  no  more  hypocrisy  !--yoa  know  I  don't  like  it.  Yon  'would 
do  much  better  to  open  the  window,  and  throw  down  a  loaf,  a  fowl,  and 
a  bottle  of  wine  to  your  friend  Flanchet,  who  has  been  fatiguing  himself 
this  half-hour  with  clapping  his  hands." 

In  iact,  Flanchet,  after  having  given  the  straw  and  oats  to  the  horses, 
had  returned  under  the  window,  and  repeated  his  signal  several  times. 
Bazin  obeyed,  fastened  the  three  objects  named  to  the  end  of  a  cord, 
and  let  them  drop  to  Flanchet,  who,  asking  nothing  better,  retired  to 
his  shed  to  enjoy  them. 

*'  Now  to  supper ! "  said  Aramis.  The  two  fHends  sat  down  to  table, 
and  Aramis  began  to  cut  up  chickens  and  partridges,  and  to  carve  ham, 
with  a  perfect  ^tronomic  skill. 

"Peste  !  "  cried  d' Artagnan ;  "  how  yon  live  here ! " 

"  Yes,  tolerably  well.  I  have  dispensations  from  Borne  for  ftst-days, 
which  Monsieur  le  Goadjuteur  obtained  for  me  on  account  of  my  health ; 
and  then  I  took  for  my  cook  the  ex-cook  of  Lafollane,  you  know, — the 
cardinal's  old  friend,— that  famous  gourmand  who^  only  grace  after 
dinner  was. '  Good  Lord !  do  me  the  favour  to  well  digest  that  which  I 
have  so  well  eaten  ! ' " 

"Which  grace  did  not  prevent  his  dying  of  indigestion,"  said  d'Arta- 
gnanjaughing. 

"  What's  to  be  said  for  it  ?  "  replied  Aramis,  in  a  tone  of  resignation  ; 
"  one  cannot  avoid  one's  destiny." 

*'  But  you  must  pardon  me  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask  you,**  said 
d'Artagnan. 

"  The  devil  I  ask  what  you  please ;  you  know  there  can  be  no  reserve 
between  us." 

"  You  have  become  rich  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Lord,  no !  I  make  about  a  dozen  of  thousands  of  livres  a  year, 
without  reckoning  a  little  benefice  of  a  thousand  crowns  which  Mon- 
sieur le  Frince  forced  upon  me." 

"  And  by  what  means  do  you  make  the  said  twelye  thousand  livres  P  ** 
said  d'Artegnan, — "  by  your  poems  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  renounced  poetry,  except  to  make  now  and  then  a 
drinking-song,  some  gallant  sonnet,  or  some  harmless  epigram.  I  make 
sermons,  my  good  friend."—"  What !  sermons ?  " 

"Ay,  prodigious  sermons  too,  see  you !— at  least,  as  it  appears." 

"Which  you  preach  ?  "— "  No ;  which  I  sell" 

**  To  whom  ?  *— "  To  such  of  my  compeers  as  aim  at  becoming  great 
orators ! " 

"  Indeed  \  And  you  have  not  been  tempted  with  that  glory  on  your 
own  account  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend ;  but  nature  vras  too  much  for  me.  When  I 
am  in  the  pulpit,  and  a  prettjr  woman  chances  to  look  at  me,  I  look  at 
her  again— if  she  smiles,  I  smile  likewise.  Then  I  am  driven  from  my 
subject ;  instead  of  speaking  of  the  torments  of  hell,  I  run  wild  upon 
the  joys  of  Faradise.  And  tnen,  another  such  thing  sometimes  happens 
to  me  as  fell  out  at  the  church  of  8t.  Louis,  in  the  Marais.  A  cavaler 
laughed  in  my  face,- 1  stopped  short  to  tell  him  he  was  a  fool  The 
people  went  out  to  pick  up  stones ;  but  while  they  were  gone,  I  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  congregation,  that  it  was  niin  they 
stoned,  and  not  roe.  It  is  true  that  the  next  day  he  came  to  me, 
fancying  he  had  to  do  with  an  abb^,  as  abb&s  are  in  general." 

"And  what  was  the  result  of  that  visit?"  said  d'Artagnan,  shaking 
his  ndes  with  laughter. 

"  Why  the  result  was  that  we  made  an  appointment  at  the  Flaoe 
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1U>ftih  for  tlie  moROW.   Bat»  pardisu  /  you  knov  someihing  of  that 
affiur/' 

"Was  it  tbe  same  UDpertinent  fellow  tliat  I  served  you  as  aeoond 
for?''  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  The  very  same.    You  saw  how  I  settled  with  him." 

"Did  be  die  of  his  wound  ?  " 

"1  don't  know.  But  at  i^  events,  I  gave  him  absolution  in  ariieulo 
mortis.    It  is  enough  to  slay  the  body  without  slaying  the  souL" 

JBasin  made  a  sign  of  despair,  whieh  denoted  that  he,  perhaps,  ap- 
proved of  this  moiu«  but  very  much  dt89.pproved  of  the  tnie  in  whidi 
it  was  spoken. 

"BaziD,  my  friend,  you  do  not  observe  that  I  can  see  you  in  that 
^ass ;  ana  that,  once  for  all,  I  forbid  you  to  make  any  sign  of  approba- 
tion or  of  dis^nrobation.  Do  me  the  favour  then,  to  put  on  the 
Spanish  wine,  and  to  retire  to  your  own  apartment  Besides,  my  friend 
Monsieur  d'Artagnan  has  something  of  a  private  nature  to  say  to  me 
^have  you  not  a'Artagnan  ?  '* 

lyArtagnan  implied  assent  by  a  nod  of  the  head,  and  Basin  retired, 
after  having  placed  the  Spanish  wine  on  the  table. 

The  two  friends,  thus  leit  alone,  remained  silent  for  a  minute  in  face 
of  each  other.  Aramis  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  a  mild  digestion: 
d'Artagnan  was  preparing  his  exordium.  £acn,  when  he  thought  th& 
olhei  was  not  lookmg  as  him«  ventured  a  furtive  glanoe;  At  length. 
Aramis  broke  the  sileace. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

Cautions  Fofitics. 

"ITjEAT  are  you  thinking  about,  d'Artagnan  ? ''  said  he ;  ''and  what 
thought  gives  birth  to  that  sly  smile  of  yours  ?  '* 

/'I  was  thinking,  that  when  you  were  a  musketeer  your  ideas  were  all 
directed  towards  the  abb^,  and  now  that  you  are  an  abb^  you  api)ear  to 
me  to  be  most  of  a  musketeer." 

^  **  Well,  and  thaf  s  true,  my  dear  d'Artagnan,"  said  Aramis,  laughine. 
"Man,  you  know,  is  a  strange  animal,  composed  of  contrasts.  Since  1 
have  become  an  abb^,  I  dream  of  nothing  but  battles." 

"  That  is  apparent  from  your  furniture ;  you  have  rapiers  there  of  all 
forms,  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  most  difficult  Do  you  fence  as  well  as 
ever  ?" 

"I!  I  fence  as  you  used  to  fence  formerly,  perhaps  better.  I  do 
nothing  else  all  day." 

,  "And  with  whom?"— "With  an  excellent  master  that  we  have 
here." 

.  "  What,  here  ?  "— "  Yes,  here,  in  this  convent,  my  dear.  Everything 
^*  Jp  be  found  in  a  convent  of  Jesuits." 

Then  you  would  have  killed  M.  de  Marcillac,  if  he  had  attacked  you 
•wpe,  instead  of  coming  at  the  head  of  twenty  men  ?  " 

...Assuredly  I "  said  Aramis^  "  and  even  at  the  head  of  his  twenty  men» 

u  1  had  known  how  to  get  away  without  being  recognized." 

bod  pardon  me !"  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself,  "  1  think  he  is  become 

™|o(  a  Gascon  than  I  am."    Then  aloud,— 
„^wl,  Aramis,  you  don't  ask  me  why  1  came  to  seek  you  ?  '*      _ 
.,^0, 1  don't  ask  you,"  said  Aiamis,  with  his  subtle  air, "  but  I  wa» 

«*UngtiU  you  told  me.^' 
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"  Well,  I  sought  you  in  order  to  offer  you  an  opportunity  of  kUling 
M.  de  Maroillac.  whenever  it  might  suit  you,  prinoe  aa  he  is." 

'*  Stop  a  bit ! '  said  Aramis ;  *Mihat  now  is  an  idea." 

"  Of  which  I  invite  you  to  take  advantage,  mv  friend.  But  with  your 
abbey  of  a  thousand  crowns,  and  the  twelve  thousand  livres  that  you 
make  by  selling  sermons,  are  you  rich  ?    Answer  frankly." 

"'  I !  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  and  if  you  were  to  clear  out  my  pockets 
and  my  coffers,  I  dont  think  you  would  find  a  hundred  pistoles. 

"  Fette  !  a  hundred  pistoles  ! "  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself;  "  he  calls 
that  being  as  poor  as  Job,  does  Jie  P  If  I  always  had  them  at  command, 
I  should  ianc>  myself  as  rich  as  Croesus."  Then  aloud—"  Are  you  ambi- 
tious ?  "  added  he. 

"AsEnceladus." 

"  Well,  then,  my  friend,  I  brinpf  you  wherewithal  to  be  rich,  powerful, 
and  free  to  do  whatever  you  like." 

The  shadow  of  a  cloud  passed  over  the  brow  of  Aramis,  as  rapidly  as 
that  which  floats  in  August  over  the  golden  wheat-field ;  but,  rapid  as 
it  was,  d*Artagnan  remarked  it.    '*  Proceed,"  said  Aramis. 

"  Another  question  first.    Do  you  take  any  interest  in  politics  V 

A  Ught  beamed  in  the  eyes  of  Aramis,  as  rapid  as  the  cloud  which 
had  passed  over  his  brow,  but  not  so  rapid  as  to  escape  d'Artagnan. 
•*  No  ! "  renlied  Aramis. 

"Then  all  propositions  would  be  alike  to  you,  as  you  have,  for  the 
moment,  no  master  but  God,''  said  the  Gascon,  laughing. 

"  Very  possibly." 

"Do  you  ever^mydear  Aramis,  think  of  those  days  of  our  youth 
which  we  passed  m  laughing,  drinking,  and  fighting  ?  " 

"Do  I  think  of  them?  Ay,  and  frequently  regret  them.  That  was 
a  happy  ^mer-delectabile  tempus  !  " 

"  Well,  my  friend,  those  brilliant  days  may  shine  again,  that  happy 
time  may  return.  I  have  received  a  mission  to  go  and  find  my  com- 
panions, and  I  wished  to  commence  with  you,  who  were  the  soul  of  our 
association."    Aramis  bowed  more  politely  than  cordially. 

"  To  drag  myself  into  politics  again ! "  said  he  in  a  dying  voice,  and 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  fauteuil,  "  Ah !  my  dear  d'Artagnan,  see 
how  regularly  and  at  my  ease  I  live ;  we  have  experienced  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  great,  you  know." 

"That  is  true,'^  said  d'Artagnan ; "  but,  perhaps,  the  great  repent  of 
being  ungrateful" 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Aramis, "  it  would  be  another  thing.  Let  mercy 
be  granted  to  every  sin.  Besides,  you  are  right  upon  one  point;  and 
that  is.  if  we  had  any  incUnation  to  mix  ourselves  agam  in  affairs  of  state, 
I  think  the  time  a  good  one." 

"  How  can  you,  who  tsUce  no  interest  in  politics,  know  that  ?  " 

"  Oh !  good  Lord !  without  interesting  myself  m  them  personally,  I 
live  in  the  world  which  occupies  itself  with  them  pretty  sufficiently/-* 
Whether  cultivating  poetry  or  making  love,  I  am  connected  with  M. 
Sarazin,  who  is  devoted  to  M.  de  Conti ;  with  M.  Vorture,  who  is  mth 
the  coadjutor;  and  with  M.  de  Bois  Bobert,  who,  since  be  lost  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu,  belongs  to  nobody,  or  to  everybody,  which  you  please : 
so  that  our  political  movements  don't  quite  escape  me." 

"  I  suspected  as  much,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"For  the  rest,  my  friend,  only  take  that  which  I  am  about  to  say  to 
you  as  the  woros  of  a  coenobite,  of  a  man  who  sp^iks  like  an  echo, 
repeating  purely  and  simply  what  he  has  heard  others  say,"  resumed 
Aranus.  "1  have  heard  tnat  at  this  moment  Maaarin  is  very  uneasy  at 
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the  manner  in  which  things  are  ^oing  on.  It  seems  that  people  do  not 
entertain  ^e  same  respect  for  his  commands  as  ihey  formerly  had  for 
our  old  bug-bear,  the  late  cardinal,  whose  portrait  you  see  yonder;  for 
wtnterer  may  be  said,  it  must  be  agreed  that  he  was  a  great  man." 

"I should  be  the  last  person  to  contradict  you  on  that  head,  my  dear 
Araoiis ;  it  was  he  who  made  me  a  lieutenant" 

''I  had,  at  first,  a  high  opinion  of  the  cardinal ;  I  said  to  myself,  A 
raioister  is  never  Deloved ;  but  with  the  genius  he  is  supposed  to  posses 
he  iriil  finish  by  triumphing  over  his  enemies  and  making  himselffeared, 
which  in  my  opinion  is,  perhaps,  better  than  making  himself  beloved." 
D'Artagnan  made  a  sign  witn  nis  head,  which  implied  that  he  entirely 
approved  of  this  doubtful  maTim. 

^  That,  then,"  continued  Aramis, "  was  mv  first  opinion ;  but  as  I  am 
very  ignorant  in  these  matters,  and  as  the  humility  I  profess  imposes 
upon  me  the  law  of  not  relying  upon  my  own  judgment,  I  inquired ; 

and  then,  my  friend **    Aramis  made  a  pause.  • 

"  And  then  ?  "  asked  d'Artasnan. 

"Why,"  resumed  Aramis,  **I  must  mortify  my  pride,  and  confess  to 
you  that  I  had  been  completely  mistaken." 

**  Indeed ! "— "  Yes,  I  inquired,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  this  is  what  I 

learnt  from  several  persons  differing  widely  in  their  tastes,  and  in  the 

objects  of  their  ambition :  M.  de  MtKunin  is  not  the  man  of  genivs  I 

took  Unto  be." 

;M!"saidd'Art»gnan. 

No;  he  is  a  man  of  nothing;  who  was  servant  to  Cardinal  Bente- 

^oglio,  and  who  has  pushed  himself  forward  by  intrigue;  a  parvenv^tk 

man  without  a  name,  who  will  do  nothing  in  France  but  make  a  road 

for  ipartisans.    He  will  heap  up  abundance  of  croiivns,  vdll  dilapidate  the 

I^P  revenues,  will  pay  to  himself  ail  the  pensions  which  the  late 

^J*™inal  de  Bichelieu  paid  to  other  people,  but  will  never  govern  by 

^e  law  of  the  strongest,  the  greatest,  or  tho  most  honoured.    It  further 

Jjppears  that  this  minister  is  no  gentleman  in  either  manners  or  heart, 

out  a  son  of  buffoon  or  punchinello  or  pantaloon.    Do  you  know  him  ? 

«  7?  Jio  acquaintance  with  him." 

^  Hum !"  said  d'Artagnan,  **  there  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say." 
You  gratify  my  pride,  my  dear  d'Artagnan,  if  I  have  been  able, 
^th  the  common  penetration  I  am  endowed  with,  to  form  the  same 
^2fg»tion  of  him  as  a  man  who,  like  you,  lives  at  the  court." 

But  you  have  only  spoken  of  him  personally,  and  not  of  his  party  or 
hisresouTt^r 
"  ThaVs  true.    The  queen  is  with  him." 
And  that  goes  for  something,  I  guess." 
^  But  he  haa  not  the  km-."— ^' Pooh !  a  child!" 
^  A  child  who  ^viU  be  or  age  in  four  years." 
,  Ay,  but  ibe  present  I  the  present  !^' 
fn  k'*^  ^^  *^^^  *^  ^^^  ^^^  future :  and  even  in  the  present  he  has  not 
F£j°i  either  the  I'arliament  or  tne  people,  that  is  to  say,  the  money ; 
5*  MA  not  for  him  either  t[ie  noblesse  or  the  princes,  that  is  to  say,  the 

tW if^"^  scratched  his  ear:  he  was  forced  to  confess  to  himself 

uVj|8  was  not  only  generally  out  justly  conceived. 
^^  me  see,  my  poor  friend,"  continued  Aramis,  **  whether  my  usual 
J^wwaty  deserts  me.    I  should  say  that,  perhaps,  I  am  wrong  to 
jj^w ^ou  in  this  candid  manner,  for  you  appear  to  me  to  incline  to 

"i!"  cried  d'Artagnan ;  « I !  oh,  not  at  all !" 
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'*  You  mentioned  a  mission  P  '* 

**  Did  I  say  mission  f  I  was  wrong  then.  Na  I  only  said  to  myself 
as  you  said,  things  are  becoming  embajrassed.-  Well !  let  us  throw  up 
a  straw  to  the  wind,  go  whatever  way  the  wind  carries  it.  and  resume 
our  adyenturous  life.  We  were  four  valiant  knights,  four  nearta  fondly- 
united  ;  let  us  unite  a^ain ;  not  our  hearts,  for  they  have  never  been 
separated,  but  our  fortunes  and  our  courage.  There  is  an  opportunity 
for  winning  something  better  than  a  diamond." 

"  You  are  right,  d' Artasnan,  still  right,"  oontinned  Aramis,  **  and  the 
proof  is  that  I  have  had  the  same  idea  as  you ;  only  mine,  as  I  have  not 
your  nervous  and  fertile  imagination,  was  suggested  to  me ;  everybod v, 
nowadays,  stands  in  need  of  auxiliaries.  Propositions  have  been  made 
to  me ;  something  had  transpired  of  our  famous  prowesses  of  former 
days,  and  I  will  confess  to  you  frankly  that  the  coadjutor  caused  me  to 
be  spoken  to." 

**M.  de  Conti,  the  enemy  of  the  cardinal  !'*  cried  d'Artagnan. 

"  No,  the  friend  of  the  king,"  said  Aramis,  "  the  friend  of  the  kin|;, 
please  to  observa  Weil,  he  will  act  so  as  to  serve  the  king,  which  is 
Qie  devoir  of  a  gentleman." 

"  But  the  king  is  with  M.  Massarin,  my  friend !" 

"  In  fact,  but  not  in  will;  in  appearance,  bat  not  in  heart:  that  is 
exactly  the  snare  that  the  enemies  of  the  king  held  out  to  the  poor 
child." 

'*  Ah !  ah !  but  this  is  nothing  less  than  civil  war  you  are  propodng 
to  me,  my  dear  Aramis !" 

"  A  war  for  the  king." 

**  But  the  king  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  which  Mazarin  may 
be." 

"  But  his  heart  will  be  in  the  army  commanded  by  M.  de  Beanforf 

"  M.  de  Beaufort !  why,  he  is  at  Vincennes." 

''Did  I  say  M.  de  Beaufort?"  said  Aramis;— ^'M.  de  Beaufort  or 
another ;  M.  de  Beaufort  or  M.  le  Prince." 

"  But  M.  le  Prince  is  about  to  set  out  for  the  army;  he  is  entirely 
for  the  cardinal." 

''Heu!  heu!"  said  Aramis:.  "they  are  having  some  discussions 
upon  the  subject  at  this  moment.  But,  besides,  it  not  M.  le  Prince, 
M.de  Conti" 

'*  Why,  M.  de  Ck>nti  is  about  to  be  a  cardinal ;  his  friends  are  now 
soliciting  the  hat  for  him." 

**  Have  there  not  been  many  warlike  cardinals  ?"  said  Aramis ;  "  look 
around  at  four  cardinals,  who  at  the  head  of  armies  were  equal  to  M.  de 
Gu^briant  or  M.  de  Grassion." 

*'  But  a  hump-backed  general !" 

"  His  hump  would  not  be  seen  under  his  cuirass.  Please  to  remember 
that  Alexander  was  lame,  and  Hannibal  had  but  one  eye." 

''Do  you  perceive  any  great  advantages  in  that  party?"  said 
d'Artagnan. 

"  I  see  in  it  the  protection  of  powerftil  princes." 

"  With  the  proscription  of  the  government." 

"  Annulled  by  parliaments  and  riots." 

"  All  may  be  done  as  you  say,  if  it  were  possible  to  separate  the  king 
from  his  mother." 

"  Well,  that  perhaps  may  be  done." 

"  Never !"  cried  a'Artagnan,  this  time  with  honest  conviction.  "  I 
appeal  to  you,  Aramis ;  to  you  who  know  Anne  of  Austria  as  well  as  1 
do.    Do  you  think  she  can  ever  forget  that  her  son  is  her  security,  her 
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paDadiaiD,  the  pledge  of  her  consideration,  her  fortune^  and  her  life  ? 
she  most,  in  passing  to  the  side  of  the  princes  abandon  Mazarin ;  and 
you  know,  perhaps  oetler  than  any  one  else,  the  powerful  reasons  she 
has  for  never  abandoning  him." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Aramis,  appearing  to  reflect;  **  there- 
fore I  irill  not  engage  myself/' 
"With  them/'  said  d'Artagnan,  "but  with  me  ?" 
''With  nobody.    I  am  a  priest:  what  have  I  to  do  with  politics  ?    I 
Teid  no  breviary ;  I  have  a  little  cliency  of  roguish  witty  abbes  and 
charming  women ;  the  more  troubles  public  affiiirs  fall  into,  the  less 
will  my  Ufctle  peccadilloes  be  observed.  Everything  goes  on  well  without 
ay  interference ;  and,  be  assured,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  will  not 
interfere." 

"  Well ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  "  by  my  honour,  your  philosophy  wins  on 
me.  I  cannot  tell  what  bee  of  ambition  stung  me ;— I  have  a  sort  of 
post  which  supports  me ;  I  may,  at  the  death  of  poor  M.  de  Tr^viUe, 
vhois  getting  very  old,  become  captain,  and  that  is  a  very  fair  marshal's 
h&toQ  for  a  younc  fellow  from  Gasoony ;  and  I  feel  something  which 
attaches  me  to  uie  charms  of  humble  but  daily  bread :  instead  of 
niimmg  after  adventures^  I  will  accept  the  invitations  I  have  had  from 
rorthos,  and  will  go  and  hunt  and  shoot  on  his  estates-^you  know 
^<wgfl8i«  estates?" 

fistat«s !  I  think  so,  indeed !  Ten  leagues  of  wood,  marsh  and 
^«lfy ;  he  is  lord  of  the  mount  and  the  plain,  and  he  is  at  law  for  feudal 
nghte  against  the  bishop  of  Noyon." 

''That  ^ot  has  told,"  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself ;  **  that's  what  I 
wsmted  to  know— Porthos  is  in  Picardy."    He  then  added  aloud,— 
^  And  he  has  resumed  his  ancient  name  of  da  Vallon  ?" 
To  which  he  has  added  that  of  Bradeuz,  an  estate  which  was  once 
a  barony,  wa/oi.'" 
,^  w  that  we  shall  see  Porthos  a  baron !" 

Wo  doubt  of  it     What  do  you  think  of  the  Baroness  Porthos? 
v^f^not  that  he  admirable  ?  "  And  the  friends  united  in  a  hearty  laugh. 
Well,  then,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  you  are  determined  not  to  join 
Maann?" 
I  Nor  you  the  princes  ?  " 

•1?^  \  ^®  ™  ^10*  Joi^  »>iy  one,  then,  but  remain  friends ;  we  will 
neilher  be  Cardinalists  nor  Prondeurs." 
«  4^ '"  said  Aramis,  '*  let  us  still  be  musketeers." 
^,  Men  with  le  petit  collet  ?"  replied  d'Artagnan. 
rarticuhrly  with  le  petU  collet^"  said  Aramis:  '*  it  is  that  which  is 
thechannofit." 
"  Wdl  theiL  I  will  bid  you  farewell,"  said  d'Artagnan. 
1  will  not  detain  you,  my  friend,  because  I  have  no  bed  to  oflfer  you : 
"  B  ^i"*^  decently  propose  to  you  to  accept  of  half  Planchet's  shed.'* 
,^de8, 1  am  within  three  leagues  of  Pans ;  the  horses  are  refreshed, 
»y  m  less  than  an  hour  I  shall  be  at  home."    And  d'Artagnan  poured 
out  ate  ^ass  of  wine. 

„Tp  the  good  old  times !"  sud  he. 
m^JS?  .'^Plifid  Aramis,  **  unfortunately  that  time  is  past :  fugit  irre- 

r«i.^  \  ,*^  d'Artagnan, "  it  may  perhaps  come  round  again.    In  case 

«  aW  ^*^^  nie,  Eue  Tiquetonne.  H6td  de  la  Chevrette." 
tft  JSJ 1  at  the  omvent  of  the  Jesuits ;  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
oVj!!r  •* W^t,  by  the  gates ;  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  six 
oc^ockm  the  morning,  by  the  window."   ■. 
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"  Adieu,  then,  my  dear  friend.'* 

"  Oh !  I  don't  mean  to  leave  you  thus.  Allow  me  to  reconduct  you." 
And  he  took  his  sword  and  cloak. 

'*  He  has  a  mind  to  be  certain  that  I  do  go/'  said  d'Artagnan  to 
himself.  Aramis  whistled  for  Bazin ;  but  Baziii  was  asleep  in  the  ante- 
chamber over  the  remains  of  the  supper,  and  his  master  was  obliged  to 
pull  him  by  the  ear  to  awaken  him.  Bazin  stretched  t>ut  his  arms, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  turned  round  to  go  to  sleep  again. 

"  Come,  rouse,  master  sleeper !  the  ladder,  quick  I" 

"The  ladder!"  said  Bazin,  gaping  wide  enough  to  split  hisjafrs. 
"  The  ladder  is  left  at  the  window.'^ 

**But  I  want  the  other,  the  gardener's.  Did  not  you  gseethatM. 
d'Artagnan  found  some  dimculty  in  ascending  by  the  rope  ladder  ?  It 
will  be  worse  going  down." 

D'Arta^an  was  about  to  assure  Aramis  he  could  descend  very  well, 
when  an  idea  struck  him :  that  idea  made  him  hold  his  tongue. 

Bazin  heayedadeep  si9h,and  went  out  to  fetch  theother  ladder.  Inafew 
minutes  a  good  substantial  wooden  ladder  was  placed  under  the  window. 

"  Now  this,"  cried  d'Artagnan,  "  is  what  I  call  a  real  means  of  com- 
munication ;  why  a  woman  could  climb  such  a  ladder  as  this." 

Aramis  cast  a  piercing  glance  at  his  friend,  to  ascertain  what  thought 
was  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  but  d'Artagnan  sustained  the  look  with 
an  air  of  admirable  innocence. 

Besides,  at  that  moment  he  was  placing  his  foot  upon  the  first  step  of 
the  ladder,  and  was  going  down. 

In  an  instant  he  was  on  the  ground.  As  to  Bazin,  he  remained  at  the 
window. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  said  Aramis, "  I  shall  soon  be  back." 

They  both  walked  towards  the  shed,  and  at  their  approach  Planchet 
led  out  the  horses  by  the  bridles. 

"  Now,  here,"  said  Aramis,  "  is  an  actiye,  vigilant  servant ;  not  like 
that  lazy  fellow  Bazin,  who  has  become  good  for  nothing  since  he  ^ot 
his  church  appointment.  Follow  us,  Planchet ;  we  will  walk  and  chat 
to  the  end  of  the  village." 

J^nd  the  two  friends  traversed  the  whole  village,  talking  of  indifferent 
things.    When  arrived  at  the  last  houses,— 

**  Go  on,  then,  my  dear  friend  "  said  Aramis ;  **  follow  up  your  career ; 
fortune  smiles  on  you,  do  not  allow  her  to  escape:  remember  she  is  but 
a  courtesan,  and  treat  her  accordingly.  As  for  me,  I  remain  satisfied  witn 
my  humility  and  my  idleness ;  adieu ! " 

**  Then  you  have  auite  determined  that  that  which  I  offer  you  does 
not  suit  you  ? "  said  d'Artagnan.  .    <«  -r  t 

**  On  the  contrary,  it  would  suit  me  very  well,"  replied  Aramis,  £  ^ 
were  like  other  men ;  but  I  repeat  to  you  I  am  a  composition  of  oontr^ 
dictions :  what  I  hate  to-day  I  shall  worship  to-morrow,  et  vice  vertO' 
You  see  plainly  I  cannot  engage  myself  as  you  do,  par  exempU,  wno 
have  fixed  ideas."  ,, 

"Thou  liest,  thou  close  hypocrite!"  said  d'Artagnan  to  l^JJ^^v: 
"  thou  art  the  only  one  of  us,  on  the  contrary,  who  knoweth  how  xo 
choose  for  thyself  an  object,  and  to  go  straight  to  it  obscurely."  ^ 

"  Adieu,  then,  my  friend,"  continued  Aramis :  "thanks  for  your  excel- 
lent intentions,  but  more  particularly  for  the  delightful  remembrances 
which  your  presence  has  awakened  in  me." 

They  embraced ;  Planchet  was  already  mounted,  and  d'Artacna» 
sprang  into  his  saddle.  After  another  shake  of  the  hand,  the  traveUcri 
set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  took  the  road  to  Paris. 
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Anm»  remained  standing  wad  motionless  till  thej  were  oot  of  agM ; 
hit,  at  die  end  of  a  few  hundred  i»ces,  d'Artagnan  pulled  up  shorty 
flighted,  threw  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  Planchet^  took  the  pistols  Irom 
the  holsters,  and  placed  them  in  his  belt. 
"What  is  the  matter,  monsienr  ?"  said  Flanchet  in  a  frixht 
"The  matter  is,  that,  cunning  as  he  may  think  himself,  ne  shall  not 
hue  to  say  that  I  am  his  dupe.    Bemain  where  you  are,  and  do  not 
Jaove ;  only  pull  to  the  roadside  and  wait  for  me.** 
It  these  words,  d'Artaiman  sprang  over  the  ditch,  which  ran  along 
tlie  Foad,  and  directed  bis  course  across  the  plain,  so  as  to  turn  the 
riljage.    He  had  remarked  between  the  house  mhabited  by  Madame  de 
iiODgueviilo  and  the  convent  of  the  Jesuits  an  empty  space,  only  inckised 
by  a  hedge. 

An  hour  earlier,  he  might  have  had  some  trouble  in  finding  thai 
hedge;  but  the  moon  had  just  arisen, and,  although  covered  with  clouds 
from  time  to  time,  he  was  able  to  see  sufficiently  to  retrace  his  road, 
even  in  the  comparative  darkness. 

B'Artagnan  then  gained  the  hedge,  and  concealed  himself  behind  itL 
Oq  passing  before  the  house  where  the  scene  we  have  described  took 
lAace,he  had  remarked  that  the  same  window  was  lighted  up  afresh; 
uid  he  was  convinced  that  Aramis  had  not  returned  to  his  convent 
aad  that  when  he  did  return,  it  would  not  be  alone. 

in  f;ict,  in  less  than  a  minute  he  heard  steps  approaching,  aooom- 
panied  by  voices  which  spoke  in  a  low  tone. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  hedge  the  steps  stopped. 
DArtagnan  knelt  down,  seeking  the  thickest  part  of  the  hedge  to 
conceal  himself. 

At  that  moment,  to  the  great  surprise  of  d'Artagnan,  two  men  ap- 
P^B^;  hut  his  surprise  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  the  vibration  of^a 
>weet  hannonious  voice.  One  of  the  two  men  was,  therefore,  a  woman, 
^JJ^Jised  as  a  cavalier. 

Be  satis&ed,  my  dear  Ben^"  said  the  soft  voice,  **  the  same  thing 
BluU  not  happen  again.  I  have  discovered  a  subterraneous  passage, 
J^ich  passes  under  the  street^  and  we  have  only  to  raise  one  of  the  slabs 
wrore  the  gate  to  secure  you  free  means  of  entrance  and  exit." 

Oh!"  said  another  voice,  which  d*Artagnan  recognized  as  that  of 
Aramis,  "1  swear  to  you,  my  dear  princess,  that  if  your  reputation  did 

^^i^uiro  all  these  precautions^  and  that  1  only  risked  my  own  life ** 

j^es,  yes,  I  know  you  are  as  orave  and  adventurous  as  a  man  of  the 
'^OTld;  hut  you  do  not  belong  to  me  alone,  you  belong  to  our  whc^e 
P^/'  Be  prudent,  be  cautious  then !" 

1  alTTays  obey,  madame,"  said  Aramis,  "the  commands  given  by 
"'^J"  *  8^wt  voice  as  thatw"    And  he  kissed  her  hand  tenderly. 
« tcl'"  ^^  *^®  cavalier  with  the  soft  voice. 
•Tw*  ^  ^®  matter  ?'*  said  Aramis  eagerly. 
l>on  t  you  see  the  wind  has  carried  away  my  hat  ?** 
j^^jiw 'P'^^S  after  the  fugitive  feutre,  and  d'Artagnan  took  advan- 
|>fe  ef  the  circumstance  to  seek  a  part  of  the  hedge  whidi  was  less 
°^>|^  would  allow  him  to  see  the  problematic  cavalier.    Atliut 
tT^^.the  moon  too,  as  curious  perhaps  as  the  officer,  floated  out 
thT  1  °^A  ^  cloud,  and,  by  her  indiscreet  light,  d'Artaanan  recognized 
dujSr^j     ^^^®  ^^  ^^®  golden  hair,  and  the  notue  head  of  the 
^JJ*  do  Longueville. 

hifS!?'^*'*™^  laughing,  with  one  hat  on  his  head  and  another  in 
jJttjSiL    ^  *^  ^^  continued  their  way  to  the  convent  of  the 
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"Good!**  said  d'Artagnan,  springing  up  and  bnuliing  his  knee; 
''Good!  I  haye  thee  now;  thou  art  a  Frondeur,  and  the  lover  of 
Madame  de  Longueville !" 


CHAPTEB  XII. 

H.  PorihOB  da  VaUon  de  Brsdeax  de  Pienrefonds. 

Thakes  to  the  information  extorted  from  Aramis,  d'Artagnan,  who 
already  knew  that  For  thos,  by  his  family  name,  called  himself  du  VaUon. 
had  learnt  that  from  the  name  of  his  estate,  he  added  de  Bracieux.  and 
tiiat  on  account  of  this  estate  of  de  Bracieux,  he  was  at  law  with  the 
bishop  of  Noyon. 

It  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Noyon  he  must  seek  this 
estate;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Isle  of  France  and 
Pioardy. 

His  itinerary  was  promptly  laid  out:  he  would  go  as  far  as  Bammar- 
tin,  where  two  roads  branched  off,  the  one  leading  to  Soissons,  the  other 
to  Compi^gne :  there  he  could  inquire  for  the  estate  of  Braoieux,  and 
according  to  the  reply,  would  go  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

Planchet,  who  was  not  yet  assured  as  to  his  escape,  declared  he  would 
follow  d'Artagnan  to  the  end  of  the  world,  whetner  he  turned  to  the 
right  or  the  lefb ;  oid^  he  entreated  his  ancient  master  to  set  out  that 
evening,  darkness  am>rding  greater  security.  D'Artaenan  then  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  ought  to  inform  his  wife  of  his  safety;  but 
Planchet  replied,  with  great  sagacity,  that  he  was  pretty  certain, his 
wife  would  not  die  of  uneasiness  at  not  knowing  where  he  was ;  whilst, 
knowing  the  incontinence  of  tongue  with  which  she  was  afflicted,  Plan- 
chet himself  would  die  of  uneasiness  if  she  did  know. 

These  reasons  appeared  so  good  to  d'Artagnan,  that  he  did  not  persist 
in  his  advice,  and  at  the  moment  darkness  began  to  thicken  m  the 
streets  he  set  out  from  the  Hdtel  de  la  Chevrette,  and,  followed  by 
Planchet,  lefb  the  capital  by  the  gate  St.  Benis. 

By  twelve  o'clock  the  two  travellers  were  at  Dammartin.  It  was  too 
late  to  seek  for  information,  the  host  of  the  Cysfne  de  la  Croix  was  gone 
to  bed,  so  d'Artagnan  postponed  his  inquiries  till  the  next  day. 

On  the  morrow,  d'Artagnan  called  for  the  host.  He  was  one  of  those 
cunning  Normans  who  never  say  yes  or  no,  and  who  think  they  should 
compromise  themselves  by  answering  directlv  to  any  question  put  to 
them.  But  d'Artagnan  having  fanded  he  could  make  out  he  must  keep , 
to  the  right,  resumed  his  journey  upon  this  equivocal  information.  At 
nine  o'clock  he  was  at  NanteuiL  and  there  he  stopped  to  breakfast 

This  time  the  host  was  a  good  and  frank  Picard,  who.  recognizing  & 
compatriot  in  Planchet  made  no  difficulty  in  Rivmg  the  information 
required.  The  estate  of  Bracieux  was  witmn  a  lew  leagues  of  Villers- 
Cotterets. 

D'Artagnan  was  well  acquunted  with  Yillers-Cotterets,  from  baring 
attended  the  court  thither,  for  at  that  period  "Vlllers-Cotterets  was  a 
rojal  residence.  He  directed  his  course  then  towards  that  city,  and 
ahghted  at  his  usual  hotel,  that  is  to  sav,  at  the  Dauphin  d*Or, 

There  his  information  was  most  satisfactory.  He  learnt  that  Bracieux 
was  situated  four  leagues  from  that  city,  but  that  it  was  not  at  Bracieux 
he  must  seek  Porthos.  Porthos  had  really  quarrelled  with  the  bishop 
of  Noyon.  on  account  of  the  estate  of  Pierrefonds,  which  bounded  his 
own;  and,  annoyed  with  all  these  judicial  squabbles,  of  which  he  under- 
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stood  nothing,  lie  had,  to  put  an  end  to  them,  purchased  Pierrefonds :  so 
that  he  had  added  this  new  name  to  his  ancient  ones.  He  now  styled 
himself  du  Vallon  de  Bracieux  de  Pierrefonds,  and  resided  on  his  new 
property.  In  default  of  any  other  illustration,  Porthos  evidently  aimed 
at  that  of  the  marquis  de  Carahas. 

It  was  necessarjr  to  wait  till  next  day ;  the  horses  had  come  ten 
leagues  since  morning,  and  were  fatigued.  It  is  true,  they  might  have 
t&ken  others ;  hat  they  had  the  whole  of  a  large  forest  to  pass  through, 
and,  as  may  be  rememhered,  Planohet  did  not  like  travelling  through 
forests  by  night. 

There  was  another  thing,  likewise,  to  which  Planchet  had  a  decided 
objection,  and  that  was  commencing  a  journey  fasting ;  so  that  d'Artag- 
nan,  on  awaking,  found  his  breakfast  ready.  There  could  be  no  excuse 
for  complaining  of  such  an  attention,  so  d'Artagnan  placed  himself  at 
table.  It  may  be  observed  that  Planchet,  on  resuming  his  old  functions, 
had  resumed  nis  old  humility,  and  was  no  more  ashamed  to  eat  the 
relics  of  d'Artaf^an's  meals  than  were  Madame  de  Motteville  and 
Madame  de  Fargis  to  eat  those  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

They  could  not,  then,  set  out  much  before  eight  o'clock.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  making  a  mistake ;  they  had  but  to  follow  the  route 
which  leads  from  Yillers-Gotterets  to  Compi^gne,  and,  on  leaving  the 
forest,  turn  to  the  right. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  the  birds  were  singing  in  the  tall  trees, 
and  lorm  masses  of  sunlight  passing  across  the  clearings  of  the  forest, 
looked  hke  curtains  of  ^ided  gauze. 

In  other  places  the  light  scarcely  penetrated  through  the  thick  vault 
of  the  trees,  and  the  feet  of  the  old  oaks,  into  which  the  agile  squirrels 
skipped  at  the  approach  of  the  travellers,  were  plunged  in  shade.  There 
issued  from  all  this  matinal  nature  a  perfume  of  nerbs,  flowers,  and 
leaves  which  rejoiced  the  heart.  D'Artagnan,  tired  of  the  fetid  odours 
of  F^ris,  said  to  nimself.  that  if  a  man  bore  three  names  of  estates  hooked 
to  one  another,  he  ought  to  be  very  happy :  then  he  shook  his  head,  and 
whispered  to  bimself :  **  If  I  were  Porthos,  and  d'Artagnan  came  to  make 
such  a  proposition  to  me  as  I  am  about  to  make  to  Porthos,  I  know 
pretty  well  what  my  answer  to  d'Artagnan  would  be." 
.As  for  Planchet,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  with  thinking,— he  was 


Arrived  at  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  d'Artagnan  perceived  the  road  that 
had  been  pointed  out,  and  at  the  end  of  the  road  the  towers  of  an 
unmense  feudal  castle. 

"Oh, oh!"  murmured  he,  "I  think  this  ch&teau  belonged  to  the 
ancient  branch  of  Orleans ;  can  Porthos  have  treated  with  the  due  de 
■umgueville?" 

**Mafoi !  monsieur,"  said  Planchet ;  "these  lands  are  kept  in  capital 
order ;  if  they  belong  to  M.  Porthos,  I  must  compliment  him  upon  their 
condition.'' 

"Pwfe  !**  said  d'Artagnan,  **  don't  think  of  calling  him  Porthos,  or 
wen  du  Vallon;  call  him  de  Bracieux  or  de  Pierrefonds,  or  you  will 

wieat  the  object  of  my  embassy." 
As  they  approached  the  castle  which  had  at  first  attracted  his  atten- 

w*?!  d'Artagnan  became  convinced  that  it  was  not  there  his  friend  could 

^de:  the  towers,  although  firm  and  appearing  built  but  yesterday, 

were  open,  and,  as  it  were,  gutted.    It  might  be  imagined  that  somo 

P*5:  had  split  them  with  his  axe.  .  ,      , 

On  WTivmg  at  the  extremity  of  the  road,  d'Artagnan's  eye  wandered 

overacbanxmig  valley,  in  the  depths  of  which  were  seen  sleepmg  at* 
V  2 
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the  foot  of  a  picturesquo  little  lake,  houses,  scattered  here  and  there^  of 
an  humble  character,  some  covered  with  tiles^  others  with  thatch,  which 
appeared  to  recognize  for  suzerain  lord  a  pretty  ch&teau,  built  about  the 
commencement  of  the  reiga  of  Henry  IV .,  surmounted  by  its  feudal 
vanes.  This  time  d'Artagnan  believed  he  beheld  the  residence  of* 
Porthos. 

The  road  led  straight  to  this  pretty  chftteau,  which  was  to  its  ancestor 
the  castle,  what  a  peiit-maitre  of  the  cotene  of  M.  le  due  d'Enghien 
was  to  a  kui^ht  encased  in  steel  of  the  times  of  Charles  YII. :  a'Ar- 
tagnan  put  his  horse  into  a  trot,  and  followed  the  road;  Planchet 
regulated  the  pace  of  his  courser  by  that  of  his  master's. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes,  d'Artagnan  found  himself  at  the 
extremitj^  of  a  regularly  planted  avenue  of  beautiful  poplar^  which 
ended  in  iron  gates,  whose  points  and  traversing  bands  were  gilded.  In 
the  middle  of  this  avenue  was  a  kind  of  seigneur,  dressed  in  green,  and 
gilded,  like  the  spikes  of  the  gates,  mounted  on  a  stout  roan  horse.  On 
nis  right  and  left  were  two  valets,  laced  upon  every  seam  of  their  dress : 
a  considerable  number  of  mean-looking  people  rendered  him  respectfol 
homage  as  he  passed. 

"  Ah !  ah !"  said  d'Artaguan  to  himself,  "  can  that  be  the  seicneur  du 
Yallon  de  Bracieux  de  Pierrefonds  ?  Mon  Dieu !  how  he  is  shrivelled 
up  since  he  was  called  nothing  but  Porthos ! " 

"  That  cannot  be  he,"  said  Planchet,  replying  to  what  d'Artagnan 
had  said  to  himself.  M.  Porthos  was  six  feet,  that  man  is  little  more 
than  five." 

"  And  yet,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  "  the  people  bow  very  low  to  him." 
At  these  words  d\Artagnan  turned  his  bridle  towards  the  roan,  the  man 
of  importance,  and  the  valets.  As  he  drew  nearer,  the  features  of  this 
personage  appeared  more  and  more  famUiar  to  him. 

"  Heavens  I  monsieur ! "  exclaimed  Planchet,  who,  on  his  part,  at 
once  recognised  him ;  "  can  it  possibly  be  he  ?  " 

At  this  exclamation,  the  man  on  horseback  turned  slowly  round 
with  an  air  of  dignity,  and  the  two  travellers  beheld  in  all  their 
splendour,  the  gray  eyes,  the  ruddy  face,  and  the  eloquent  smile  of 
Mousqueton. 

In  fact  it  was  Mousqueton— Mousqueton  as  fat  as  bacon,  shaking  with 
good  health,  bloated  with  good  living,  who,  on  recognising  d'Artagnan, 
quite  contrary  to  the  hypocrite  Bazin,  slipped  from  his  horse  to  the 
ground,  and  approached  the  officer,  hat  in  hand ;  so  that  the  homage  of 
the  dependents  veered  round  to  this  new  sun,  which  ecUpsedthe  old  one. 

''Monsieur  d'Artagnaa!  Monsieur  d'Artag^ian ! "  repeated  Mous- 
queton, in  his  enormous  cheeks,  almost  perspiring  with  delight,  "  Mon- 
sieur d'Artagnan !  oh !  what  joy  for  my  lord  ana  master  du  Yallon  de 
Bracieux  de  Pierrefonds." 

"  My  good  Mousqueton !  your  master  then  is  here  ?" 

**  Tou  are  upon  his  domains." 

"  Well,  but  how  gay  you  are,  how  fat  you  are^  how  yon  have  thriven !  *• 
continued  d'Artagnan,  indefatigable  in  detailing  the  changes  which 
good  fortune  had  produced  in  the  formerly  half-starved  lackey. 

"  Yes,  thanks  to  Providence !  monsieur,"  said  Mousqueton,  *'  I  am 
very  well ! " 

"^Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  your  old  friend  Planchet  ?  " 

"To  my  friend  Planchet!  Planchet.  can  it  be  you?"  cried  Mous- 
queton, with  open  arms  and  eyes  full  oi  tears. 

"  It  is  I  myself,"  replied  the  ever-prudent  Planchet;  "  but  I  waited 
to  see  if  you  were  become  proud." 
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"Proud  with  an  old  friend !  Never,  Planchet.  You  did  not  think 
that  if  you  knew  Mousqueton." 

"This  is  as  it  ought  to  be !  '*  said  Planchet,  alighting,  and  stretching 
out  his  arms  in  his  turn ;  "  and  not  like  that  scoundrelly  Bazin,  who 
left  me  two  hours  under  a  shed,  without  even  appearing  to  know  me/' 
Afld  Planchet  and  Mousqueton  embraced  with  a  warmth  which  made 
the  spectators  believe  that  Planchet  must  be  some  noble  in  disguise,  so 
hifhfy  did  they  appreciate  the  position  of  Mousqueton. 

'And  now,  monsieur,"  said  Mousqueton,  as  soon  as  he  had  escaped 
from  the  embrace  of  Planchet,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make 
his  hands  meet  behind  the  back  of  his  friend;  "and  now,  monsieur, 
permit  me  to  leave  you,  for  I  am  not  willing  that  my  master  should 
learn  the  news  of  your  arrival  from  anybody  but  myself:  he  would  not 
pardon  me  allowing  any  one  to  be  before  me." 

**Dear  old  friend!"  said  d'Artagnan,  taking  care  to  avoid  giving 
Porthos  his  ancient  name,  "  has  he  not  forgotten  me,  then  P" 

"Forgotten  you!"  cried  Mousqueton,  ^* why,  not  a  day  has  passed 
without  our  expecting  to  hear  that  you  were  appointed  marshal,  either 
in  the  place  of  m.  de  Gassion  or  of  M.  de  Bassompierre." 

B'Artagnan  allowed  to  glide  over  his  lips  one  of  those  rare  melan- 
choly smiles  which  had  survived  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  the  disen- 
cnantmentof  his  early  years. 

"  And  you,  you  clowns,"  continued  Mousqueton,  "  remain  with  M. 
le  comte  d'Artagnan,  and  pay  him  every  respect,  whilst  I  go  to  give 
my  lord  notice  of  his  arrival." 

And  remounting  his  stout  na^,  with  the  help  of  two  charitable  by- 
Btanders,  whilst  Planchet  sprang  mto  his  saddle  unaided,  Mousqueton 
setoff  upcm  the  turf  of  the  avenue,  at  a  canter  which  told  much  more 
for  ^e  loins  of  the  quadruped  than  his  legs. 

Well,  this  all  looks  favourably,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  no  mystery,  no 
clwj^no  politics  here:  people  laugh  heartily,  cry  with  jov,  and  1  see 
nothing  but  faces  an  ell  wide :  in  good  sooth,  it  appears  that  Nature 
herself  holds  a  festival  here,  and  that  the  trees,  instead  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  are  covered  with  little  green  ribbons  and  roses." 

And  I,"  said  Planchet,"!  seem  to  feel  here  the  most  delectable 
odour  of  roast  meats,  that  I  behold  scullions  drawn  up  in  hedges  to  see 
us  pass.  Ah !  monsieur,  what  a  cook  must  M.  de  Pierrefonds  have !  he 
who  loved  good  eating  so  dearly  when  he  was  only  M.  Porthos ! " 

Halt  there ! "  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  you  terrify  me !  If  the  reality 
corresponds  with  appearances,  I  am  lost.  A  man  so  happy  will  never 
be  weak  enough  as  to  leave  hiis  happiness;  and  I  shall fGuI  with  him,  as 
1  have  failed  with  Aramis." 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

Bow  d'Artosnan  perceived,  on  finding:  Porthos,  that  Fortune  does  not  always 
bring  Happiness. 

.^•A.RTAGN.iN  passed  through  the  gates,  and  found  himself  in  front 
^»  the  chateau ;  he  was  just  putting  his  foot  to  the  ground,  when  a  sort 
tw/^^n  '^l^lj^^red  upon  the  steps.  Let  us  do  that  justice  to  d'Artagnan, 
tw'i  I-  ^^^^9i  of  egotism  apart,  his  heart  heal  with  joy  at  the  sijiht  of 
r^"y  figure  and  that  martial  countenance,  which  reminded  him  of 
"Booa  and  brave  man. 
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He  ran  to  Porthos,  and  threw  himBelf  into  his  arms ;  the  dependants, 
ranged  in  a  circle,  at  a  respectM  distance,  looked  on  with  humble 
curiosity :  Mousqueton,  in  the  first  rank,  wiping  his  eyes,— the  ])oor 
fellow  had  not  ceased  to  cry  with  joy  from  the  moment  he  recognized 
d'Artagnan  and  Flanchet   Perthes  took.his  Mend  by  the  arm. 

*'  What  joy  it  is  to  see  you  once  again,  dear  d'Artegnan ! "  cried  he 
in  a  voice  which  had  turned  from  a  barytone  to  a  bass ;  "you  have  not 
foreotten  me,  then  ?  " 

'^Forgotten  you !  ah !  dear  du  Yallon,  do  we  ever  forget  the  happiest 
days  of  our  youth,  our  devoted  Mends,  and  the  perils  we  have  laoed 
together?  On  seeing  you,  there  is  not  an  instant  of  our  ancient 
friendship  which  does  not  present  itself  ta  my  mind." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  Perthes,  endeavouring  to  give  to  his  moustache  that 
coauettish  turn  it  had  lost  in  solitude ;  yes.  we  have  performed  things 
rather  remarkable  in  our  time.  We  gave  the  poor  cardinal  a  knot  to 
untie."  And  he  breathed  an  unconscious  sigh.  D'Art«gnan  looked 
earnestly  at  him. 

''At  all  events,"  continued  Porthos,  in  a  languid  tone, " you  are  wel- 
come, my  dear  Mend,  you  will  help  me  to  recover  my  spirits.  We  will 
chase  the  hare  to-morrow  in  my  plain,  which  is  superb;  or  the  roe  in 
my  woods,  which  are  very  fine.  Ihave  four  greyhounds  which  pass  for 
the  swiftest  in  the  province,  and  a  pack  which  haa  not  its  equal  twenty 
leMues  round.*'    And  Porthos  breathed  a  second  sigh. 

"^Oh !  oh !"  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself, "  can  my  jovial  old  comrade 
not  be  quite  so  happy  as  he  appears  to  be  ?  "    Then  added  aloud  :-^ 

"  But^  in  the  fiist  place,  you  must  present  me  to  Madame  du  Yallon, 
for  I  remember  a  certain  obliging  letter  of  invitation  vou  were  kind 
enouKh  to  write  to  me,  at  the  bottom  of  which  she  added  some  pleasing 
lines." 

A  third  sigh  from  Porthos. 

'* I  lost  Madame  du  Yallon  two  years  ago,"  said  he,  "and  you  find  me 
still  afflicted  at  that  loss.  It  was  on  that  account  I  left  my  ch&teau 
du  Yallon,  near  Corbeil,  to  come  and  Uve  on  my  estate  of  Bracieux: 
a  change  which  led  me  to  purchase  this.  Poor  Madame  du  Yallon !  '* 
continued  Porthos,  with  an  expression  of  regret,  "she  was  not  a 
woman  of  a  very  even  temper;  out  she  finished,  however,  in  accus- 
toming herself  to  n:iy  ways,  and  by  conforming  herself  to  my  little 
wishes." 

"  You  are,  then,  both  rich  and  free  P  "  said  d'Artagnan. 

"Alas ! "  said  Perthes,  "I  have  an  income  of  forty  thousand  livres; 
but  I  am  alone !    But  come,  to.  breakfast,  will  you  ?  " 

"With  a  very  good  will  "said  d'Artagnan,  "the  morning  air  has  given 
me  an  appetite." 

"  Yes,*  said  Perthes, "  my  air  is  excellent." 

They  entered  the  ch&teau^  it  was  nothing  but  gilding  from  bottom 
to  top ;  the  cornices  were  gilded,  the  mouldings  were  ^ded,  the  very 
frames  of  the  windows  were  gilded.    A  covered  table  awaited  them. 

"You  see  me,"  said  Porthos,  "in  my  ordinary  way." 

"Feste!"  replied  d'Artagnan.  "allow  me  to  compliment  you  upon 
it ;  the  king  is  not  so  well  servea." 

"  True !  *^  said  Porthos.  "  I  have  heard  that  Mazarin  starves  him. 
Taste  that  cutlet,  my  dear  d'Artagnan,  it  is  off  one  of  m/  own  sheep.'* 

"  You  contrive  to  have  very  tender  sheep,  then,"  said  d'Artagnan ; 
"1  must  compUment  you  upon  your  breed." 

"  Yes,  they  are  fed  m  my  meadowsi  which  are  excellent." 

**  Give  me  another." 
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**  Ko;  rather  taste  of  this  haze,  which  I  killed  yesterdaj  in  one  of  my 
warreDs.*' 

"Peste!  what  a  delightful  flavour ! "  said  d'Artagnan;  "you  must 
feed  these  hares  upon  nothing  but  thyme ! " 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  my  wine  ?  "  said  Forthoe.  "  It  is  plea* 
sant^  is  it  not  ?  "— **  It  is  delicious ! " 

"And  yet  it  is  nothing  but  vin  du  pays"^"  Indeed ! " 

"Tes ;  a  little  slope  yonder,  upon  my  mountain ;  it  funushes  twenty 
JDoids,  sixty  gallons  each." 

"Why,  that's  a  real  vintage ! " 

Forlhos  sighed  for  the  fifth  time.  IVAitagnan  had  counted  these 
sighs. 

"And  yet,"  said  he,  curious  to  solve  the  problem, '* one  would  say, 
my  dear  friend,  that  something  disturbed  you.  Are  you  well  ?  M^ 
that  health— " 

'* Excellent !  my  dear  friend !  better  than  ever;  I  could  kill  an  ox  at 
a  blow." 

"  Fainily  troubles,  then." 

"  PamiljT !  by  good  fortune.  I  have  nobody  but  myself  in  the  world." 

**  What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  you  sigh  so  ?  " 

**  I  will  be  firank  with  you,  my  friend;  I  am  not  happy." 

"You  not  happy,  Perthes !  you  who  have  a  chateau,  meadows. 
mountainB,  and  woods;  you  who  have  an  income  of  forty  thousand 
uvreB  ;--you  not  happy ! " 

^  Yes,  d'Artagnan,  I  have  all  that ;  but  I  am  alone  amidst  all  that ! " 
Ah!  I  understand,  you  are  surrounded  by  low  people  with  whom 
you  cannot  associate  without  compromising  your  position." 

Forthos  became  slightly  pale,  and  poured  out  an  enormous  glass  of 
o\Apetit  vin  of  the  favoured  slope. 

No,  not  so,"  said  he ;  '*  but  quite  the  contrary.  Fancy  to  yourself 
that  they  are  all  small  country  gentry,  who  all  have  some  xind  of  title 
or  other,  derived  from  Fhar amend,  Charlemagne,  or  at  least  from  Hugues 
i^apet.  At  the  beginning,  I  being  the  last  comer,  consequently  had  to 
make  the  first  advances,  and  I  made  them.  You  knew  Madame  du  Vid- 
ion,  my  friend  ?  "—Forthos,  while  uttering  these  words  appeared 
waioely  able  to  swallow  his  saliva.—"  Madame  du  Vallon,"  said  he^ 

was  of  doubtful  nobility.  She  had  in  her  first  marriage  (I  believe, 
a  Artagnan,  I  am  telling  you  nothing  new)  espoused  a  procureur. 
They  pronounced  this  derogatory ;  yes,  they  said  derogatory.  You  can 
understand  that  that  was  a  word  enough  to  kill  thirty  thousand  men. 
X  did  kill  two,  and  that  made  the  rest  hold  their  tongues;  but  did  not 
procure  me  their  friendship.  So  that  I  have  no  society  at  uXL  I  live 
«one.  am  wearied  to  death,  and  do  nothing  but  fret." 

I/Artagnan  smiled :  he  perceived  the  chink  in  the  cuirass,  and  pre- 
Paj^theblow. 

Well,  but,"  said  he, "  you  are  now  by  yourself^  and  your  wife  oannot 
Win  the  r     ** 


.,"Yeg' but  you  must  understand  that,  not  beinjj  of  historical  no- 
Sf^ijke  the  Goucys,  who  were  satisfied  with  being  styled  **rM,  or 


ii'^.DKpn?"  said  d' Artagnan,  finishing  the  sentence  for  his  friend. 
„^i  «ttd  Forthos,  his  features  lighting  up,  ''if  I  were  but  • 


baron! 
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*  Capital!"  thought  d*Artagnan,  "I  shall  succeed  here."  Then 
aloud:—**  Well,  my  dear  friend,  the  very  title  you  desire  I  am  oome  to 
offer  to  you." 

Forthos  Rave  a  bound  which  shook  the  whole  apartment ;  two  or 
throe  bottles  lost  their  equilibrium  and  rolled  to  the  ground,  whore 
they  were  broken.  Mous^ueton  waddled  in  at  the  sound,  followed  in 
perfective  by  Pknchel^  with  his  mouth  full  and  bis  napkin  in  his  hand. 

"Did  monseigneur  call  me?"  asked  Mousqueton. 

Forthos  made  him  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  pick  up  the  wrecks  of  the 
bottles. 

"  I  am  delighted/'  said  d'Artagnan,  **  to  see  you  still  have  that  worthy 
fellow." 

" He  is  my  intendant "  said  Forthos ;  then  in  a  lower  voice :  "he  has 
taken  care  of  himself,  the  rascal,  that's  very  plain ;  but,"  continued  ho, 
in  a  lower  key, "  he  is  attached  to  me,  and  would  not  leave  me  for  the 
world." 

•*  Besides  which,  he  calls  him  monseigneur,"  thought  d'Artagnan. 

"  Begone.  Houston,"  said  Forthos. 

"  You  call  him  Mouston  ?  Ah!  yes,  I  perceive— abbreviation :  Mous- 
queton was  too  long  to  be  pronounced  constantly." 

"  Yes,"  said  Forthos,  "  and  it  savoured  of  the  quartermaster  too 
strongly.  But  we  were  speaking  of  serious  matters  when  he 
came  in." 

"  We  were,"  said  d'Artagnan;  "and  yet  we  had  better  put  off  the 
conversation ;  your  people  may  suspect  something ;  there  are,  perhaps, 
spies  in  the  country.-  x  ou  must  suppose,  Forthos,  it  concerns  import- 
ant affairs?" 

"  Feste  /"  said  Forthos.  "  Well,  for  digestion  sake,  let  us  take  a  walk 
in  my  park." 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

And  as  both  had  taken  sufficient  breakfast,  they  commenced  making 
the  tour  of  a  magnificent  garden :  rows  of  noble  chestnut-trees  and 
limes  inclosed  a  space  of  at  least  thirty  acres :  at  the  end  of  each  quin- 
cunx covered  witn  close  thickets  of  underwood  and  shrubs,  innumerable 
rabbits  were  seen,  scuttling  about  among  the  mastage,  and  sporting  in 
the  high  grass. 

"Mafoi!"  said  d'Artagnan, " the  park  corresponds  with  the  rest; 
if  you  have  as  many  fish  in  your  lake  as  you  have  rabbits  in  your  war- 
rens, you  are  a  fortunate  man,  m^  dear  Forthos,  however  little  you  may 
have  preserved  your  love  of  hunting  and  acquired  that  of  fishing." 

"My  friend,"  said  Forthos,  "I  leave  the  fishing  to  Mouston ;  that  is 
a  low  pleasure;  but  I  shoot  sometimes:  that  is  to  say,  when  I  am  in 
low  spirits,  I  seat  myself  upon  one  of  these  marble  benches,  I  call  for 
my  gun,  and  my  favourite  aog  Gredinet,  and  I  shoot  rabbits." 
That  must  be  very  amusing !"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Forthos,  with  another  sigh,  '^it  is  very  amusing ! " 

But  d'Artagnan  had  left  off  counting  the  sighs. 

"Then,"  added  Forthos, "  Gredinet  goes  and  fetches  them  as  they 
fall,  and  carries  them  himself  to  the  cook ;  he  is  trained  to  that." 

**  What  a  capital  dog !"  exclaimed  d'Artagnan. 

"Well,"  resumed  Forthos, "  never  mind  Gredinet,  I  will  give  him  to 
you,  if  you  have  any  incUnation  for  him,  for  I  begin  to  be  tired  of  the 
spor^  and  let  us  return  to  business." 

"  Willingly,"  said  d'Artagnan :  "  only  I  must  warn  you,  ray  dear 
friend,  that  you  may  not  say  I  have  taken  you  unfairly,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  change  your  mode  of  life." 
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'How  so  ?"--"  Yon  must  resame  yonr  harness,  i^rd  on  your  sword, 
«fk  adventures,  leave,  as  in  times  past^  leave  a  little  of  your  flesh  on  the 
RMd— but  you  know  how  it  was  formerly  ?'' 
"The  devil !"  said  Porthos. 

**  Yes,  I  am  afraid  yon  are  spoiled,  my  dear  friend ;  you  have  become 
oonulent,  and  your  wrist  has  lost  ttie  elasticity  of  which  the  guards  of 
H.  16  Cardinal  had  so  many  proofs." 

"No,  no,  no,  I  will  swear  my  wrist  is  as  pood  as  ever,*  cried  Porthos, 
catching  out  a  hand  as  big  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 
"So  much  the  better." 

"  It  is  war,  then,  that  we  must  be  engaged  in  ?" 
**  Good  heavens!  to  be  sure  it  is." 
"  And  against  whom  ?" 

"Have  you  given  any  attention  to  politics,  my  friend  ?*' 
"  Who,  I  ?  not  the  least  in  the  world." 
"Are  you,  then,  for  Mazarin  or  the  princes  ?" 
•*  I !  I  am  for  nobody." 

"  That  is  to  eay,  you  are  for  us.    So  much  the  better,  Porthos.    That's 
the  best  position  for  one's  own  affairs.    Well,  then,  my  dear  friend,  I 
will  tell  you  at  onoe— I  come  on  the  part  of  the  cardinal." 
,  This  word  produced  an  effect  upon  Porthos,  as  if  they  had  been  still 
in  1640,  and  tnat  d'Artagnan  spoke  of  the  real  cardinal 
"Oh, oh !"  said  he,  "  what  does  his  eminence  want  with  me?" 
"His  eminence  wishes  to  engage  you  in  his  service." 
"And  who  mentioned  me  to  him  ?" 
"  Rochefort.    You  remember  him,  don't  you  ?" 
"Yes,  pardieu  !  the  fellow  who  gave  us  so  much  trouble  at  times,  and 
kept  us  upon  the  road  so,  the  same  whom  you  obliged  with  three  good 
sword-thrusts,  which  were  not  stolen,  by  the  bye." 
"But  you  know  he  is  become  our  friend  ?"  said  d'Artas^nan. 
"No,  I  did  not  know  that.    He  does  not  bear  malice,  then  ?" 
You  mistake,  Porthos,"  said  d'Artagnan,  in  his  turn ;  "  it  is  I  who 
do  not  bear  malice." 

Porthos  did  not  clearly  comprehend  how  that  was ;  but  it  may  bo 
renwmbered  that  comprehension  was  not  his  forte. 

*  You  say,  then,"  continued  he,  "  it  was  the  count  de  Bochefort  who 
mentioned  me  to  the  cardinal  ?  " 
^  Yes,  and  he  to  the  queen."—"  How !  the  queen  ?  " 
To  inspire  confidence  in  us,  she  has  even  placed  in  his  hands  the 
famous  diamond,  which  you  remember  I  sold  to  M.  des  Essarts,  and 

«S^  I  don't  know  how,  had  come  into  her  possession  again." 
^    But  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Porthos,  with  his  plain  good  sense, 
that  she  would  have  done  much  better  if  she  had  restored  it  to 
you." 

"That's  my  opinion,"  said  d'Artagnan;  "but  what  is  to  be  said? 
J^ni?B  and  queens  have  sometimes  very  singular  caprices.    But  as  it  is 

/^i?.    ""^  ^^®  fountains  of  riches  and  honours,  who  distribute  money 
ana  titles— people  are  devoted  to  them." 
♦v.-  ^^  *^®y  ar«  devoted  to  them !"  said  Porthos.    "  Then  you  are,  at 

thtt  moment,  devoted  to ^" 

^*^o  king,  the  queen,  and  the  cardinal;  and  I  have,  still  further, 
™?f red  for  your  devotedness." 

^Aud  you  say  you  have  made  certain  conditions  for  me  ?" 
^  *"»^ifioent !  my  friend,  magnificent !    In  the  first  place,  you  have 
JouSli       you  not?    An  income  of  forty  thousand  livrcs,  I  thmk 
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Forthos  began  to  be  a  little  siupioioiu. 

*'Why,  my  Mend,  one  has  never  too  mnoh  money,"  said  heu 
"  Madame  du  Yallon  left  a  disputed  saooeBsion :  I  am  not  a  great 
acoountant,  so  that  I  live  somehow  £rom  day  to  day.*' 

"He  is  afraid  I  am  oome  to  borrow  money  of  him,"  thought 
d'Artagnan. 

**  So  much  the  better,  my  firiend."  said  he  aloud;  " I  should  be  even 
glad  to  learn  you  were  embarrassed ! " 

"  How !  so  much  the  better  1 "  oried  Forfchos,  in  surprise. 

*'  Yes»  for  his  eminence  will  give  all  we  can  desire—lands,  money,  and 
titles." 

*'  Ah  !  ah ! "  said  Forthos,  opening  his  eves  at  the  last  word. 

**  Under  the  other  cardinal'  continued  d'Artagnao, "  we  were  not 
wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of  our  fortune,  that  is  the  faot ;  1  do 
not  allude  to  you,  for  you  have  an  income  of  forty  thousand  livres,  and 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  happiest  man  on  the  earth." 

Forthos  sighed. 

'*And  yet,"  continued  d'Artagnan,  ''notwithstanding  your  yearly 
forty  thousand  livres,  and  even  on  account  of  that  forty  thousand 
livres,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  coronet  would  look  well  on  your  carriage. 
Eh!  eh  I" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Forthos. 

"Well,  then,  my  good  friend,  win  U:  it  is  at  your  sword's  point 
We  will  not  labour  for  nothing.  Your  object  is  a  title;  mine  is 
money.  Let  me  gain  enough  to  rebuild  Artasnan,  whioh  m^  ances- 
tors, impoverished  by  the  crusades,  have  allowea  to  fall  into  rmns  ever 
since  that  time,  and  to  purchase  some  thirty  acres  of  land  around  it— 
that's  all  I  wish ;  I  will  retire  thither,  and  die  in  peace." 

"  And  I,"  said  Forthos, "  I  wish  to  be  a  baron." 

"  And  you  shall  be  one." 

"  Have  you  not  thought  of  our  other  friends  ?  "  asked  Forthos. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  seen  Aramis." 

"  And  what  does  he  want ;— to  be  made  a  bishop  ?  " 

"  Aramis,"  said  d'Artagnan,  who  was  unwilling  to  disenchant  Forthos, 
"  Aramis,  m^  friend,  would  vou  believe  it  P  is  become  a  monk  and  a 
Jesuit,  and  hves  like  a  bear :  ne  renounces  everything,  and  only  concerns 
himself  with  his  salvation.    My  offers  could  not  move  him." 

"  So  much  the  worse  1 "  said  Forthos, "  he  had  a  shrewd  wit.    And 
vAthos?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  yet ;  but  I  shall  go  to  see  him  when  I  leave  you. 
Do  you  know  where  he  is  to  be  found  P  " 

"  Near  Blois,  at  a  small  estate  he  has  inherited  from  some  relation." 

"What  is  it  called  P" 

"  Bragelonne.  Only  think,  my  friend !  Athos,  who  was  as  noble  as 
the  emperor,  and  who  inherits  an  estate  which  carries  with  it  the  title 
of  count !— what  will  he  do  with  all  those  oountships  ?--Gount  dela 
"Phre.  count  de  Bragelonne  P  " 

"And  with  all  that  he  has  no  children:"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  Hum ! "  said  Forthos, "  I  have  heard  that  he  has  adopted  a  youth 
who  resembles  him  greatly." 

"  What !  Athos,  our  Athos !  who  was  as  virtuous  as  Soipio !  Have 
you  seen  him?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  go  to-morrow,  and  tell  him  how  you  are.  I  am 
afraid,  between  ourselves,  that  his  fondnesB  for  wine  may  have  afed 
and  altered  him." 


\ 
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" Ye6^"  said  Forthos,*' that  is  true;  he  drank  a  mat  deal**     .  . 

"Besides,  he  was  the  oldest  of  our  party,"  said  d:Artagnan« 

"A  Tery  few  years  only/'  replied  Forthos ; "  his  serious  air  made  him 
look  much  older  than  he  was/' 

"Thafs  true.  If  we  ^n  Athos,  then,  it  will  he  all  the  better;  if 
we  do  not»  well !  we  ^nll  do  without  him.     We  two  are  worth  a 


'Yes/*  said  Forthos,  smiling  at  the  remembrance  of  his  anoient  ex- 
ploits:  ^  but  we  four  would  have  been  worth  thirty-six ;  particularly  as 
the  aieor  will  not  be  an  easy  one,  as  you  say." 
"It  would  not  be  easy  for  recruits ;  but  for  us,  easy  enough." 
"  Will  it  be  long  ?  "— "  Dame !  it  may  last  three  or  four  years." 
"  WiU  there  be  much  iBghting  ?  "— "  I  hope  so." 
"So  much  the  better !  everything  considered,  so  much  the  better !" 
cried  Forthos ;  "  you  have  no  idea^  n:iy  friend,  how  my  bones  crack 
smoe  I  have  been  here !    Sometimes,  on  a  Sunday,  when  I  come  out 
from  mass,  I  ride  over  the  fields  and  the  lands  of  my  neighbours  to  tanr 
to  pick  some  little  quarrel:  for  I  feel  it  would  do  nie  good :  but  nothing 
comes  of  it,  my  firieud !  Wbether  they  respect  me,  or  whether  they  fear 
ine,  which  is  more  probable,  they  allow  me  to  ride  over  their  lucern 
with  my  dogs,  to  knock  down  every  one  that  comes  in  my  way.  and 
letmm  home  more  ennuyS  than  ever.    Fngr  tell  me^  don't  people  get 
oppoitcmities  for  fighting  more  easily  at  Fans  ?  " 

In  that  respect^  my  friend,  Faris  is  delightful !  no  more  edicts,  no 
JJfdjpal's  suarofl,  no  Jussacs,  or  other  bloodhounds.  Fardieu !  only 
imnk!  under  a  lantern,  in  an  auberge,  anywhere,  everywhere !  If  you 
ve  a  Frondeur,  draw  !~and  all  is  said.  M.  de  Guise  killed  M.  de  Goligny 
in  tte  open  Flaoe  Eoyale— and  nothing  followed." 
^Ah!  that* s  glorious !"  sud  Forthos. 

And  then,  ere  long,"  continued  d'Artagnan,  "we  shall  have  regular 
«n?'  ^^'^Qon,  oonfiagrations :  that  will  be  a  variety." 
^Then  my  mind  is  made  up." 
It  V  *^®  yo^r  promise  ?  " 

jTes,  that's  settled.    Foint  and  edge,  I  am  for  Mazarin.    But ^' 

„  But  what  ?"— "  But  he  will  make  me  a  baron  P  " 
*««*»«* /"  said  d'Artagnan, "  why  that  is  agreed  beforehand.  I  told 
you  befor^  and  I  repeat  it  again,  I  will  be  answerable  for  your  barony." 
Upon  this  promise,  Forthos,  who  had  never  doubted  his  friend's 
vord,  resumec^  with  him,  the  road  to  the  ch&teau. 


CHAFTER  XIV. 

In  which  it  Is  demonstrated  that  if  Porthoa  was  dissatisfied  with  his  position, 
Monsqueton  was  well  satisfied  with  bis. 

in  w  i?'^  returning  to  the  ch&teau,  and  whilst  Forthos  was  indulging 
F  w8  baronial  visions,  d'Artaijnan  was  reflecting  on  the  misery  of  poor 
d^!^  ^ture,  always  dissatisfied  with  that  which  it  has,  and  always 
wS^l  ^^  *^**  ^^^^  ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Porthos's  place,  d'Artagnan 
^orJv  J®  fancied  himself  the  happiest  man  on  earth ;  and  to  make 
nntniJ  °*PPy»  ^6  wanted  what  ?— five  letters  to  be  prefixed  to  his 
^^^  i^iui^es,  and  a  coronet  to  be  painted  on  the  panels  of  his 

*IftinpMB,  then,  all  my  life,"  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself,  -looking 
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to  the  right  and  the  left,  without  eyer  beholding  the  face  of  a  man  com- 
plotely  happy." 

He  was  making  this  reflection,  when  Providence  appeared  to  deter- 
mine to  give  it  the  lie.  At  the  moment  Porthos  left  him  to  give  some 
orders  to  his  cook,  he  saw  Mousqueton  coming  towards  him.  The 
oountenanoe  of  the  brave  fellow,  excepting  a  slight  trouble,  which, 
like  a  summer  cloud,  rather  shaded  it  than  veiled  it,  presented  that  of  a 


man  nerfectlj  happy. 

"There  is  what  i  Voa  d%/cb.aub  xvx,    inmu  u. .tu  v»auc»u , 
intendant  does  not  know  for  what  purpose  I  came  nere." 


"There  is  what  X  was  seeking  for,''  said  d'Artagnan;  '* but  the  poor 


Mousqueton  kept  at  a  distance.  D'Artagnan  seated  himself  upon 
one  of  the  benches,  conveniently  placed  about,  and  beckoned  him  to 
oome  to  him. 

"  Monsieur."  said  Mousqueton,  profiting  by  the  permission, "  I  have 
»  favour  to  ask  of  you." 

"  Speak  oul^  old  Mend." 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  do  so ;  I  fear  you  should  think  prosperity  has 
spoiled  me." 

•*  You  are  happy^  then,  my  friend,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  As  happy  as  it  is  possible  to  be ;  and  yet  you  could  render  me  still 
more  happy." 

**  Well,  speak  on :  if  the  matter  depends  upon  me,  it  is  done." 

"  Oh  1  monsieur,  it  depends  only  upon  you." 

"  I  am  listening." 

*'  Monsieur,  the  favour  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is  that  you  will  not  again 
call  me  Mousqueton,  but  Mouston.  Since  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  intendant  of  monseigneur,  I  have  taken  the  latter  name, 
which  sounds  more  worthily,  and  serves  to  make  me  respected  by  my 
inferiors.  You  know,  monsieur,  how  necessary  subordination  is  in  a 
household." 

D'Artagnan  smiled— •*' Porthos  elongates  his  names,  Mousqueton 
shortens  his." 

**  Well,  monsieur  ?"  said  Mousqueton,  trembling. 

"Well,  my  dear  Mouston  "  said  d'Artagnan, "  Be  content,  I  will  not 
forget  your  request,  and  if  it  will  give  you  pleasure,  I  wUi  even  tutoyer 
you." 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Mousqueton,  red  with  jov,"  if  you  did  me  such  an  honour 
as  that,  I  should  be  grateful  all  my  life ;  but  that  would  be  to  ask  too 
much." 

**  Alas !"  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself,  "it  is  but  little  in  exchange  for 
the  tribulations  I  bring  this  poor  devil,  who  has  given  me  such  a  hearty 
welcome." 

"Will  monsieur  remain  long  with  usp"  said  Mousqueton,  whose 
countenance,  restored  to  its  usual  serenity,  shone  like  a  peony. 

"  I  shall  leave  you  to-morrow,  my  friena,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

**0h!  monsieur,"  said  Mousqueton,  "then  you  only  came  to  bring 
us  regrets." 

"  I  am  afraid  so,"  said  d'Artagnan,  but  in  so  low  a  voice,  that  Mous- 
queton, who  retired  bowing,  did  not  hear  him. 

A  shade  of  remorse  crossed  the  mind  of  d'Artagnan ;  hard  as  his 
heart  had  become,  he  felt  no  regret  at  engaging  Porthos  in  a  career  in 
which  his  life  and  his  fortune  would  be  compromised,  for  Porthos 
voluntarily  risked  all  that  for  the  title  of  baron,  which  he  had  hankered 
after  for  fifteen  years;  but  Mousqueton,  who  desired  nothing  more  than 
to  be  called  Mouston,  was  it  not  cruel  to  drag  him  from  the  delioious 

^^  of  his  store-house  of  abundance  ?   His  mind  was  pre-oooupied  with 
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tlra  idea  when  Porthos  came  shouting  towards  him,—"  To  tabic  !  to 
table!" 

"To  table ! "  said  d'Artngnan ;  "  why,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?  " 

"  Whj,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  past  one ! " 

'Tour  residence  is  a  Paradise,  Porthos ;  time  passes  unheeded.  I  will 
follow  youj  but  I  have  no  appetite." 

''Gome  along !  if  we  cannot  always  eat,  we  can  always  drink,  as  one 
of  the  maxims  of  poor  Athos  said.  I  have  been  convinced  of  the  truih 
o!  that  maxim  ever  since  I  began  to  be  ennuye." 

jyArtagnan,  whose  Gascon  temperament  had  always  led  him  to 
sobriety,  was  not  perfectly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Athos's  axiom ; 
but  he  nevertheless  did  bis  best  to  keep  pace  with  his  host. 

And  yet,  whilst  observing  how  Porthos  ate  and  drank,  and  whilst 
doing  his  best  to  drink  himself,  the  idea  of  Mousqueton  recurred  to  the 
mind  of  d'Artagnan,  and  that  with  the  greater  force,  from  observing 
that  though  the  worthy  intcndant  did  not  wait  at  table,  as  that  would 
have  been  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  new  position,  he  appeared  from 
time  to  time  at  the  door,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  d'Artagnan,  by 
the  age  and  the  character  of  the  wines  he  sent  up.  When  the  dessert 
was  served,  then^  and,  at  a  sign  from  d'Artagnan,  Porthos  had  dismissed 
the  servants : 

"Porthos,"  said  d'Artagnan, "  who  is  to  accompany  you  in  our  cam- 

*^ho? "  replied  Porthos,  naturally,  **  why,  Mouston,  I  sunpose." 
TMs  was  a  blow  for  d'Artagnan ;  he  already  saw  the  benevolent  smile 
«  n  intendant  changed  into  an  expression  of  grief. 
But  you  must  remember,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  that  Mouston  is  no 
longer  a  young  man:  still  further,  he  is  become  very  fat,  and  perhaps 
naj  lost  aU  aptitude  for  active  serviice." 

I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  Porthos;  ''but  I  am  so  accustomed  to 
mm;  besides,  I  am  sure  he  would  not^stay  behind,  he  is  so  attached 
tome." 
^'Oh !  blind  self-love ! "  thought  d'Artagnan. 
Why,  you  yourself  ?  "  asked  Porthos.  *^are  you  not  still  followed  by 
yoursame  lackev—that  good,  brave,  intelligent,  what  do  you  call  him  ?'' 
*  Planohet.    Yes;  I  have  found  him  again— but  he  is  no  longer  a 
lackey."        - 
;;  What  is  he  then?" 
Why^th  his  sixteen  hundred  livres— you  remember  the  sixteen 
mmdred.lvres  which  he  gained  at  the  siege  of  La  Eochelle, by  carrying 
the  letter  to  Lord  Winter— he  took  a  little  shop  in  the  Eue  des  Lom- 
«  ?i  he  is  a  confectioner." 

.Ah !  ah !  he  is  a  confectioner,  Eue  des  Lombards,  is  he  ?  How  is 
he  m  your  service,  then  P  " 

He  committed  some  political  pranks,  and  he  is  afraid  of  the  con- 
wquences :"— and  the  musketeer  related  to  his  friend  how  he  had 
reguned  Planchet. 

Now,  d'Artagnan,"  said  Porthos,  "if  you  had  been  told  that  some 
^y  Flanchet  would  save  Eochefort,  and  that  you  would,  on  that 

'*Sf«mt,  conceal  him ?  " 

^^Whv,  I  shoulcl  not  have  believed  it.    But,  what  id  to  be  said? 

^«te'"?»"  - • 


A*j.L.'~r.!'V*  Spanish  grow  i*u,  a 
At2ios;  thu  18  excellent  Xeres  I " 
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At  that  moment,  the  intendant  came  to  consult  his  master  npon  the 
husiness  of  the  next  day,  and  likewise  about  the  projected  sporting 
party. 

"  Mouston !  *'  said  Perthes,  "are  my  arms  in  order  ? " 

D^Artagnan  began  to  beat  the  devirs  tattoo  upon  the  table,  to  conceal 
his  embarrassment. 

**  Your  arms,  monseigneur ! "  asked  Mouston,  *'  what  arms  ?  '^ 

^Pardieu!  why,  my  harness." 

••What  harness  ?"-—"  My  war-harness." 

**  Yes,  monseigneur !  I  believe  so,  at  least." 

"Please  to  make  yourself  certain  of  it  to-morrow;  and  have  them 
well  furbished,  if  they  require  it.  Which  do  you  consider  my  best 
hunterP^-^^Vulcan.*^  , 

«  And  hackney  ?  "— «  Bayard."  ^ 

"  What  horse  do  you  prefer  ?  " 

"  I  like  Bustand  best,  monseigneur ;  he  is  a  good,  steady  beast,  and 
we  understand  one  another." 

**  He  is  strong,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"  A  Norman  crossed  by  a  Mecklenburgher.  He  would  go  day  and 
night." 

**  Just  the  thing  for  you.  Get  these  three  animals  into  the  best 
working  condition  as  soon  as  possible ;  furbish,  or  order  to  be  furbished, 
my  arms— besides  which,  provide  pistols  for  yourself,  and  a  cutlass." 

"  Are  we  going  to  travel,  then,  monseigneur  ?  "  said  Mousqueton,  in 
a  disturbed  tone. 

D'Artagnan,  who  had  hitherto  rapped  only  vague  notes,  now  beat  a 
march. 

•*  Better  than  that,  Mouston  ! "  replied  Porthos. 

"  Are  we  Koihg  on  an  expedition,  monsieur  ? "  said  the  intendant, 
whose  roses  oegan  to  change  into  lilies. 

**  We  are  going  into  the  service  again,  Mouston ! "  replied  Porthos, 
endeavouring  to  restore  to  his  moustache  some  of  the  martial  curl  it 
had  lost. 

These  words  were  scarcely  pronounced  when  Mousqueton  was  seized 
with  a  trembling  that  shook  his  fat  marble  cheeks;  he  looked  at 
d'Artagnan  with  such  an  air  of  inexpressible  tender  reproach,  that  the 
officer  could  not  encounter  it  without  emotion;  then  he,  after  some 
hesitation,  in  a  choking  voice,  said : 

"The  service !  service  in  the  king's  armies?" 

"  Yes—and  no.  We  are  going  to  take  the  field  in  search  of  adventures 
—in  a  word,  to  resume  the  Ufe  of  former  days." 

The  last  words  fell  upon  Mousqueton  like  a  thunder-bolt.  It  was  the 
former  days  so  terrible  that  made  the  present  days  so  sweet. 

"  Oh  I  mon  Dieu  !  what  do  I  hear  P"  said  Mousqueton,  with  a  look  still 
more  supplicating  than  the  first  he  had  directed  towards  d'Artagnan. 

"What  is  to  be  said,  my  poor  Mouston?"  said  d'Artagnan; 
"fataUty '' 

In  spite  of  the  precaution  d'Artagnan  had  taken  not  to  tutoyer  him, 
and  to  give  his  name  the  length  he  ambitioned,  Mousqueton  was  none 
the  less  sensible  of  the  blow ;  and  the  blow  was  so  terrible,  that  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  his  faculties  subdued,  without  shutting  the  door  after 
him. 

"  Poor  Mousqueton !  his  jovs  are  over,"  said  Porthos,  in  the  tone  Don 
Quixotte  would  have  assumed  in  order  to  encourage  Sanoho  to  saddle 
Dapple  for  a  last  campaign. 

When  left  alone,  the  two  friends  began  to  talk  of  the  future,  and  to 
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pnild  a  hundred  chdteaux  en  JEspagne.  Mousj^neton's  good  wine  gave 
to  d'Aita^an's  visions  a  perspective  glittering  with  quadruples  and 
Wes,  and  to  those  of  Perthes  the  cordon  bleu  and  the  ducal  mantle. 
The  fact  is,  they  were  both  fost  asleep  when  warned  of  its  being  bed-time. 
On  the  morrow,  however,  Mousqueton  was  a  little  comforted  by 
(Pirtagnan,  who  informed  nim  that  most  probably  the  war  would  be 
oniea  on  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  and  within  reach  of  the  Gh&teau  du 
Fallon,  which  was  near  Corbeil;  of  de  Bracieux,  which  was  near 
jHeluo,  or  of  Pierrefonds,  which  was  between  Oompidgne  andVillers- 


'But  it  appears  to  me  that  formerly "  said  Mousqueton,  timidly. 

Oh! "said  d'Artagnan,  '^people  don't  make  war  as  they  cud 
formerly.   They  are  diplomatic  affiiirs  now— ask  Pianchet." 

Moiuqaeton  went  to  ask  this  information  of  his  old  comrade,  who 
confirmed  in  all  points  what  d'Artagnan  had  said;  **  only,"  added  he, 
the  prisoners  in  this  war  run  the  risk  of  being  hung." 
,   ?eHe!"  cried  Mousqueton:  '*!  think  I  should  prefer  the  siege  of 
LafiocheUe." 

As  for  Porthos.  after  having  made  his  guest  kill  a  roe;  after  having 
oondncted  him  from  his  woods  to  his  mountain,  from  bis  mountain  to 
^wk&;  after  displaying  his  ^y hounds  and  his  pack,  Gredinet  and  all 
*^  POBmd,— and  after  having  refreshed  him  with  three  sumptuous 
'epsstB,  he  demanded  his  last  definitive  instructions  of  d'Artagnan,  who 
^  weed  to  quit  him  and  continue  his  journey. 

...pjese  are  my  orders,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  messenger.  "It 
*"^»Keme  four  days  to  a»  to  Blois,  one  to  remain  there,  and  three  or 
loor  to  return  to  Paris.  Set  out  then  in  a  week  from  this  time,  with 
your  equipments;  alight  at  Bue  Tiquetonne,  at  the  H6tel  de  la 
^|«wette,andwaitforme." 

^Tfaafg  agreed,"  said  Porthos. 

./^  my  part,  I  am  going  to  make  a  fruitless  attempt  upon  Athos," 
MjadArtagnan:  *'  but  although  I  suspect  I  shall  find  him  incapable, 
™J.^U8t  act  with  propriety  tovraurds  one's  friends." 

./il  were  to  go  with  you,  it  would  perhaps  divert  my  melancholy," 
«w  Porthos. 

**Po888ibly  it  would,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "and  it  would  afford  me 

«m?® »  ^^*  y*^^  ^^®  ^^*  *°®  much  time  for  your  preparations." 
True!  true!"  said  Porthos.    "Begone,  then,  and  have  hope  and 
wjraae;  for  me,  my  old  ardour  seems  quite  revived." 

"That" ''ell!"  saidd'Artagnan. 
p'tS.    •  y  separated  at  the  limits  of  the  estate  of  Pierrefonds,  whither 
*^ortno8  insisted  upon  conducting  his  friend. 

At  aU  events,"  said  d*Artagnan,  on  taking  the  route  to  Villers- 
Jjowereta,— **  at  all  events,  I  shall  not  be  alone.  That  devil  Porthos  is 
TOUag  strong  as  a  giant.  If  Athos  joins  us,  well !  we  three  will  laugh 
•*  J^httle  frocked  libertine  Aramis." 

At  V  jUers-Cotterets,  he  wrote  to  the  cardinal  :— 

Ty_.*'MoN8BTONEUB,— I  have  already  one  of  them  to  ofler  to  your 
wwnence,  and  that  one  worth  twenty  men.  I  am  setting  out  for  Blois, 
|J>jmaer8tand  the  count  de  la  F6re  resides  at  the  Chateau  de  Brage- 
**^  m  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city." 

J^lS*'e^P^°  he  took  the  road  to  Blois.  chatting  as  he  rode  with 
ivSSif  ^^^  company  was  a  great  relief  to  him  during  this  long 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Two  Angels'  Heads. 

They  had  a  lonp;  ride  before  them ;  but  d'Artagnan  was  not  dis- 
couraged by  that:  the  horses  had  been  well  refreshed  at  the  mangers  of 
the  seigneur  of  Bracieux.  He  set  out,  therefore,  with  spirit  and 
confidence  upon  his  journey  of  five  or  six  days,  followed  by  the  faithful 
Planchet. 

As  we  have  already  said,  these  two  men,  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of 
travel,  rode  side  by  side,  chatting  familiarly.  D'Artagnan  had,  by  little 
and  little,  thrown  off  the  master,  and  Planchet  had  entirely  cast  his 
lackey's  skin.  He  was  a  shrewd,  sharp  fellow,  who,  even  during  his 
unexpected  citizenship,  had  often  regretted  the  free  life  of  the  road  and 
the  brilliant  company  and  conversation  of  gentlemen,  and  who.  con- 
scious of  a  certain  degree  of  personal  valour,  had  suffered  as  a  degradation 
a  perpetual  contact  with  people  of  ilUberal  and  mean  ideas. 

He  soon  therefore  rose  with  him  whom  he  still  called  his  master 
to  the  rank  of  a  con fidant.  D'Artagnan  for  many  long  years  had  had  no 
one  to  open  his  heart  to.  It  ensued,  then,  that  these  two  men,  on  coming 
together  again,  agreed  admirably. 

iiesides,  Planchet  was  no  vulgar  companion  in  adventurous  life  ;  ho 
was  a  man  of  good  counsel  Without  seeking  dangers,  he  never  ran  away 
from  them,  as  d'Artagnan  had  had  several  opportunities  of  knowing ;  in 
short,  he  had  been  a  soldier ;  and  arms  generally  ennoble.  But,  still 
more  than  all  tbat^  Planchet  stood  in  need  of  his  master's  protection, 
whilst  Planchet  was  very  useful  to  d'Artagnan.  It  was  then  almost 
upon  the  footing  of  two  good  friends  that  they  arrived  in  Le  Blaisois. 

Talking  as  they  ^de  along,  d'Artagnan,  reverting  to  the  idea  which 
constantly  occupied  his  mind,  shaking  his  head,  said— 

"  T  know  very  well  that  my  seeking  of  Athos  will  prove  useless  labour ; 
but  I  owe  the  attempt  to  my  old  friend,  a  man  who  had  in  him  the  stuff* 
of  the  most  generous  and  most  noble  or  all  men." 

"  Oh !  M.  Athos  was  a  high-spirited  gentleman,"  said  Planchet. 

"  Was  he  not  ?"  repUed  d'Artagnan. 

"Scattering  money  as  heaven  does  Jsail,"  continued  Planchet,  "and 
drawing  his  sword  with  the  air  of  a  king.  Do  you  remember,  monsieur, 
the  duel  with  the  Englishman  in  the  inclosure  of  the  CarmeUtes  ?  Ah  I 
how  handsome  and  magnificent  did  M.  Athos  look  that  day,  when  he 
said  to  his  adversary — *You  insist  upon  my  telling  you  my  name, 
monsieur  ?  so  much  the  worse  for  you,  for  I  shall  he  obliged  to  kill 
you  ! '  I  was  close  to  him,  and  heard  him  say  so,  word  for  word.  And 
that  glance  of  his  eye,  monsieur,  when  he  hit  his  adversary,  as  he  said 
he  should,  and  his  adversary  fell  dead  without  saying  oh  !  Ah !  mon- 
sieur. I  repeat,  he  was  a  grand,  high-spirited  gentleman ! " 

**  Yes,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  "  all  that  is  as  true  as  the  Gospel,  but  he 
may  have  lost  all  these  nne  qualities  in  one  single  fault." 

*U  do  not  forget  that,"  said  Planchet ;  **  he  loved  drinking,  or  rather, 
he  drank.  But  he  did  not  drink  as  other  people  do.  His  eyes  evinced 
no  pleasure  as  he  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips.  In  truth,  silence  was 
never  more  expressive.  For  my  part,  I  always  fancied  I  heard  him 
murmuring  to  himself—*  Enter,  Uquor !  and  drive  awajr  my  griefs  !  * 
And  how  he  would  break  the  foot  of  a  glass  or  the  neck  of  a  DotUel 
Kobody  ever  did  it  with  such  an  air  as  he  did ! " 
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**i2id  yet,"  oontinued  d'Artafpian, "  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  fear  is  the 
lad spectacle  that  awaits  us:  that  nohle  gentleman  with  the  haughty 
gla&oe,— that  handsome  cavalier  so  brilliant  under  arms,  that  spectators 
wereietonished  that,  instead  of  a  h&ton  of  command,  he  bore  a  simple 
iirordinhis  hand;— well!  we  shall  find  him  transformed  into  an  old 
mn,  bent  double,  with  a  red  nose  and  watenr  eyes.  We  shall  find  him 
roclining  upon  some  grassy  bank,  from  which  he  will  look  at  us  with  a 
dnileye,— perhaps,  without  knowing  us.  As  God  is  my  judge!  Planchet," 
omtinued  d'Arta^n,  *'I  woul4  avoid  this  sad  spectacle,  if  I  were  not 
resolved  to  prove  my  respect  fof  the  illustrious  shade  of  the  glorious 
coant  de  la  F^re.  whom  we  all  loved  so  much." 

Planchet  shook  his  head,  but  said  not  a  word :  it  was  evident  that  he 
shared  the  fears  of  his  master. 

"  And  then,"  resumed  d'Artagnan, "  his  decrepitude— for  Athos  Is  old 
now ;  want,  perhaps— for  he  most  Kkely  has  neglected  the  small  property 
he  bad  ]  and  the  mrty  Grimaud,  more  silent  than  ever,  and  more  drunk 
than  his  master  1— by  my  honour,  Planchet,  this  picture  breaks  my 
heart ! " 


of  warlike  mtoxioation,  Athos  will  accept  my  proposals.  That  would 
WitoTporthos  and  me,  a  great  misfortune  and  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment; but,  in  the  first  of  his  orgies  we  will  leave  him— that  will  be  the 
o^t  way:  on  coining  to  himself  he  vrill  imderstand  why  we  have 
cLoTie  so.** 

"At  all  events^  monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  *  we  shall  not  belong  before 
ve  Know  the  best  or  the  worst^  for  I  believe  those  high  walls  shining  in 
wj  setting  sun  are  the  walls  of  Blois." 

Most  probably,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  **  and  those  little  carved  belfries 
\m  we  get  a  glimpse  of  yonder,  to  the  right,  in  the  wood,  are  like  what 
i  have  heard  of  at  Chambord." 

^' Shall  we  go  into  the  citv  ?  "  asked  Planchet. 

^^  Certainly ;  to  obtain  information." 

I  advise  you,  monsieur,  if  we  do  go  in,  to  taste  of  some  little  pots  of 

CTeaja,  about  which  I  have  heard  a  great  aeal,  but  which,  unfortunately. 

*^2  S?  ^®licate  to  be  brought  to  Paris,  and  must  be  eaten  on  the  spot.'* 

..    vi^eU ;  be  satisfied  on  that  head,"  said  d'Artagnan, "  we  will  taste 


At  that  moment  one  of  those  heavy  carriages,  drawn  by  oxen,  upon 
wnich  the  wood  cut  in  the  beautiful  forests  of  the  country  is  borne  to 
lae  wharfs  of  the  Seine,  issued  from  a  side-road  cut  with  deep  ruts^  upon 
:°^  joute  of  the  travellers.  A  man  accompanied  it,  carrying  m  his 
™<i  a  long  stick  armed  with  a  nail,  with  which  he  urged  on  lus  slow 

K  SJ^o*  •  my  friend ! "  cried  Planchet  to  the  driver. 


yuw  put  to  shame  the  dty  purists  < 

«»del'Universit^. 

J)  i  J^^  sre  seeking  for  the  residence  of  M.  le  comte  de  la  P^re,"  said 

ttJ'IW**** "  ^0  you  know  that  name  among  those  of  the  noblemen  of 

^S,jo«hbourhood?" 

ajf  iwuant  took  off  his  hat  on  hearing  that  name,  and  replied-^ 
/nJr*"'!*?*!  the  wood  on  this  carriage  is  his;  I  have  out  it  in  his 
loreit,  iftd  I  am  taking  it  to  the  chateau?' 
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lyArtagnflii  had  too  much  natural  delicacy  to  question  this  man ;  it 
was  repugnant  to  him  to  learn  from  his  friend's  servant  a  reaUzation  of 
Ills  fears. 

"  The  ch&teau ! "  said  he  to  himself—"  the  cha^teau.  Ah !  yes,  I  see  ! 
^-Athos  is  not  over  humble ;  like  Porthos,  he  has  forced  his  peasants  to 
style  him  Monseigneur,  and  to  call  his  mean  country  mansion  a  chateau : 
he  had  a  heavy  hand,  that  dear  Athos,  particularly  when  he  had  been 
drinking." 

The  oxen  advanced  very  slowly.  D*Artagnan  and  Planchet  rode 
behind  the  wood-carriage,  which  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  impatient 
spirits. 

*•  If  this  is  the  road,"  asked  d'Artagnan  of  the  driver,  **  can  we  not 
follow  it,  without  fear  of  losing  ourselves  ?  " 

"Oh  !  certainly, monsieur,"  said  the  man ;  "you  can  take  it  without 
troubling  yourselves  to  escort  such  a  slow  team.  You  have  but  to  go 
half  a  league,  and  you  will  perceive  a  ch&teau  on  the  right ;  it  is  not 
visible  from  this  spot,  on  account  of  a  screen  of  poplars  which  conceals 
it  That  ch&teau  is  not  Bragelonne,  it  is  La  Yallilre :  you  will  pass  that ; 
but  at  the  distance  of  about  three  musket-shots,  a  large  white  house, 
with  slated  roofs,  built  upon  a  knoll  shaded  by  enormous  sycamores, — 
that  is  the  chateau  of  M.  le  comte  de  la  Edre." 

"  And  is  this  half-league  a  long  one  ?  "  asked  d*Artagnan ;  "  for  in  our 
fair  country  of  France  there  is  a  league  difference  between  one  league 
and  another." 

"  In  ten  minutes,  monsieur,  the  active  legs  of  your  horses  will  bring 
you  to  the  place." 

D'Artajgnan  thanked  the  driver,  and  pushed  on ;  but,  troubled  in 
spite  of  himself,  at  the  idea  of  meeting  again  that  singular  man  who  had 
loved  him  so  much,  who  had  so  greatly  contributed  by  his  counsels  and 
his  example  to  his  education  of  a  gentleman,  he,  by  degrees,  slackened 
the  pace  of  his  horse,  and  pursued  his  way,  with  his  head  cast  down,  like 
one  in  deep  and  anxious  thought. 

Planchet  Hkewise  had  found,  in  the  meeting  with  the  peasant,  matter 
for  serious  reflections.  Never^  either  in  Normandy,  ]Pranche-Comt^, 
Artois,  or  Picardy,— countries  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted,  had  he 
met,  among  the  villagers,  with  such  easy  address,  such  a  polite  air,  or 
such  pure  language.  He  was  tempted  to  beUeve  ne  had  fallen  in  with 
some  gentleman,  a  Frondeur  like  himself,  who,  from  poUtical  causes,  had 
been  forced  to  disguise  himself,  as  he  had  done. 

Soon,  at  a  turning  of  the  road,  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Yallilre,  as  the  pea- 
sant had  said,  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  travellers ;  and,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  league  further,  the  white  house,  surrounded  by  its  sycamores,  was 
seen  within  a  thick  mass  of  trees  which  the  spring  covered  with  a  snow 
of  flowers.  > 

At  the  sight  of  this,  d'Arta^an,  who  was  but  little  accustomed  to 
emotions,  felt  a  strange  agitation  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart : 
so  powerful  are  the  remembrances  of  youth  during  the  whole  course  of 
our  Uves.  Planchet,  who  had  not  the  same  motives  for  feeling,  surprised 
at  seeing  his  master  so  agitated,  looked  alternately  at  d'^tagnan  and  at 
the  house. 

After  advancing  a  few  paces  further,  the  musketeer  found  himself  in 
front  of  iron  gates,  cast  with  the  taste  which  distinguished  such 
work  at  that  period. 

Through  these  gates  were  to  be  seen  potagers,  kept  up  with  great 
nre,  a  tolerably  spaoioua  courtyard,  in  which  seTeral  worses  wer^ 
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})mf  led  about  by  grooms  in  different  liveries,  and  a  carriage  drawn  by 
two  horses  of  the  country. 

*"  We  &re  mistaken,  or  else  that  man  has  deceived  us,"  said  d'Artatrnan, 
"  this  cannot  be  the  residence  of  Athos.  Good  God  I  suppose  he  should 
be  dead,  and  the  property  should  belong  to  some  other  person  of  his 
name!  Jump  down,  Planchet,  and  inquire;  I  confess,  for  my  part,  I 
have  not  the  courage." 
Planchet  alighted. 

**  You  will  add,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "that  a  gentleman  who  is  passing; 
wishes  to  have  the  honour  of  paying  his  respects  to  M.  le  comte 
de  la  F^re,  and  if  you  are  satisned  with  what  you  learn,— why,  then 
name  me." 

Planchet,  leading  his  horse  hy  the  bridle,  approached  the  gate,  rang 
toe  bell,  and  immediately  a  serving-man,  with  gray  hair,  and,  notwith- 
standiDg  his  age,  an  upright  carriage,  came  forward  to  answer  it. 
"  Is  this  the  residence  of  M.  le  comte  de  la  F^re  ?  "  asked  Planchet 
"Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  the  servant— Planchet  not  wearing  a  livery. 
*  A  nobleman  retired  from  the  service,  is  he  not  ?  " 
"The same,  monsieur." 

"And  who  had  a  lackey  named  Grimaud?"  added  Planchet,  who,  with 
ms  usual  prudence,  thought  he  could  not  furnish  himself  with  too  much 
inioTmation. 

"M.  Grimaud  is  absent  from  the  ch&teau  at  present,"  replied  the 
semng-maD,  beginning  to  survey  Planchet  from  head  to  foot,  little 
aojistomed  as  he  was  to  such  questionings. 

Then,"  cried  the  delighted  Planchet,  "  I  plainly  see  it  is  the  same 
comte  de  la  F^re  we  are  m  search  of.    Be  so  kind  as  to  open  the 
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gate.   ';Buf  where  is  your  master  ?*' 

Behind  me :  he  is  coming."— The  servant  opened  the  gate,  and  pre- 
ceded Planchet^  who  made  a  sign  to  d'Artagnan.  With  aheart  beating 
more  strongly  than  ever,  the  muskeeter  rode  gently  into  the  oourt- 

When  Planchet  was  on  the  steps,  he  heard  a  voice  issue  firom  one  of 

S  g^er  talons,  which  said, 

WelL  where  is  this  gentleman?    Why  do  you  not  conduct  him 

hither  ?  —That  voice,  which  reached  as  far  as  d'Artagnan.  awakened  in 

nis  heart  a  thousand  remembrances,  a  thousand  feelings  he  had  forptten. 

«e  sprang  from  his  horse,  while  Planchet,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips, 

M^^  towards  the  master  of  the  house. 

Bat,  surely  I  know  that  person  P  "  said  Athos,  appearing  in  the 

y   Oh,  yes,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  you  know  me,  and  I  too  know  you  well 

A  am  Planchet,  Monsieur  le  Comte,— Planchet,  you  know **    But 

we  worthy  fellow  could  say  no  more,  so  much  had  the  unexpected 
8w?^^  of  the  gentleman  overcome  him. 

«y'»iat.  Planchet ! "  cried  Athos ;  "  can  M.  d'Artagnan  be  here  ?  " 
.    1  am  here,  my  friend,— I  am  here,  dear  Athos !"  cried  d'Artagnan, 
™  JPwed  accentSj  and  almost  sinking  with  emotion. 

A*  these  words,  a  deep  feeling  was  visible  in  the  handsome  counte- 

5f?Jwidcalm  features  of  Athos.    He  made  two  rapid  steps  towards 

J  A"*pian,  without  removing  his  eyes  from  him,  and  pressed  him  ten- 

"ony  m  ]^  9xuas,     D'Artagnan  recovered  from  his  agitation,  in  his 

O  2 
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turn,  olasped  him  to  bis  heart  with  a  cordiality  best  eipreesed  by  the 

tears  which  glittered  in  his  eyes. 

Athos  then  took  him  by  the  hand,  which  he  pressed  in  both  his  own, 
and  led  him  into  the  salon,  where  several  persons  were  assembled.  All 
rose. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you,*'  said  Athos,  *'  M.  le  Cheva- 
lier d*Artagnan,  lieutenant  in  his  majesty's  musketeer8,->«  devoted 
friend,  and  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  amiable  gentlemen  I  have  ever 
known." 

D'Artagnan,  according  to  custom,  received  the  comi)limeiits  of  the 
party  present,  returned  them  in  his  best  style,  took  his  place  in  the 
circle,  and  whilst  the  conversation  his  arrival  had  interruped  became 
again  general,  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  an  examination  of  Athos. 

Strange  to  behold.  Athos  looked  scarcely  any  older.  His  fine  eyes, 
relieved  of  that  dark,  bistre  circle  impressed  by  orgies  and  late  hours, 
appeared  larger  aind  of  a  purer  fluid  than  ever :  his  countenance,  a  little 
elongated,  had  gained  in  majesty  what  it  had  lost  in  feverish  agitation ; 
his  hand,  always  admirably  handsome  and  nervous,  in  spite  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  flesh,  looked  out  from  a  laced  ruffle  like  certain  hands  of 
Titian  and  Vandyke;  he  was  more  slender  than  formerly ;  his  shoulders, 
large  and  well-formed,  announced  a  vigour  much  f^reater  than  common ; 
his  long  black  hair,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  gray,  fell  in  el^puit 
natural  curls  upon  his  shoulders ;  his  voice  was  as  clear  and  fresh  as  if 
he  had  been  only  twenty-five,  and  his  magnificent  teeth,  which  he  had 
preserved  white  and  sound,  gave  an  inexpressible  charm  to  his  smile. 

In  the  mean  time  the  guests,  who  perceived  by  the  slightly  evidenced 
coolness  of  the  conversation,  that  the  two  friends  were  anxious  to  be 
left  alone,  began  to  prepare,  with  all  the  art  and  politeness  of  old  times, 
for  their  departure,— that  serious  affair  of  people  of  the  gr^t  world,  when 
there  were  people  of  the  great  world ;  hut  a  noise  of  dogs  barking 
resounded  from  the  court,  and  several  persons  exclaimed  at  once  :— 

'*  Ah !  there  is  Baoul  returned." 

Athos,  at  the  name  of  Saoul,  looked  at  d*Artagnan,  and  appeared  to 
endeavour  to  catch  the  curiosity  which  that  name  must  give  birth  to  in 
his  countenance.  But  d'Artagnan  understood  nothing  yet ;  he  was  not 
recovered  from  his  astonishment  It  was,  then,  almost  mechanically 
that  he  turned  round,  when  a  handsome  youth  of  fifteen,  dressed  simply 
but  with  perfect  taste,  entered  the  salon,  removing  gracefully  his  hat, 
ornamented  with  long  red  feathers. 

And  yet  this  new  personage,  unexpected  as  he  was,  struck  him  forci- 
bly ;  a  whole  world  of  new  ideas  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  explaining 
by  all  the  senses  of  his  intelligence  the  change  in  Athos  wmch  had  tiU 
then  appeared  so  inexplicable.     A  singular  resemblance  between  the 

gmtleman  and  the  boy  explained  to  him  the  mystery  of  this  regenerated 
fe.    He  waited,  looking  and  listening. 
"Are  you  back  already,  Baoul  ? "  said  the  count, 
"  Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  the  young  man,  with  respect,  **  and  I  have 
acquitted  myself  of  the  commission  you  gave  me." 

•'But  what  ails  you.  Baoul?"  said  Athos,  with  soUcitude,  "you arc 
pale^nd  seem  agitated." 

"  That  is  caused,  monsieur,  by  a  misfortune,  which  has  happened  to 
our  little  neighbour." 
"  To  Mademoiselle  la  Yalli^re,"  said  Athos,  anxiously. 
"  What  ?    What  ?  "  exclaimed  several  voices. 
"  She  was  walking  with  her  bonne.  MarceUne,  in  the  incloaure  wheie 
he  woodmen  square  their  trees,  wnen,  on  passing  by  on  horseback,  I 
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perceived  her,  and  stopped.    She  likewise  saw  me,  and  whilst  jumping 

from  the  top  of  a  pile  of  wood,  upon  which  she  had  mounted,  the  poor 

child's  foot  came  down  aside,  and  she  oould  not  rise  up  agaon.    I  am 

afraid  she  has  injured  her  ankle." 
"Good  God!*  cried  Athos,  "and  is  Madame  de  St.  Eemy,  her 

mother,  informed  of  this  ?  " 
"No,  monsieur;  Madame  de  St  Bemy  is  at  Blois,  with  the  duchess 

d'Orl^ans.    I  was  afraid  the  first  assistance  might  he  unskilfully  applied, 
tad  I  hastened,  monsieur,  to  ask  your  advice. 

^  Send  quickly  to  Blois,  or  rather,  take  your  horse,  and  ride  thither 
yourself."— Raoul  howed. 

**  But  where  is  Louise  ?  "  continued  the  count. 

**I  have  brought  her  here,  and  have  placed  her  under  the  care  of 
Charles's  vdfe«  who,  till  other  advice  arrives,  has  put  her  foot  in  iced 
water." 

After  this  explanation,  which  had  furnished  all  with  an  excuse  for 
rising,  the  guests  of  Athos  took  leave  of  him ;  the  old  due  de  Barhe 
alone,  who  acted  familiarly,  in  virtue  of  a  friendship  of  twenty  years 
with  the  house  of  La  Yalli^re,  went  to  see  the  little  Louise,  who  was 
weeping;  but  virho,  on  perceiving  Baoul,  wiped  her  beautiful  eyes,  and 


The  duke  then  proposed  to  convey  the  little  Louise  to  Blois  in  his 
caniage. 

Tou  are  right,  monsieur,"  said  Athos ;  "  she  will  be  the  sooner  with 
her  mother.  As  for  you,  Baoul,  I  am  sure  you  have  acted  giddily,  and 
that  you  are  to  blame  in  this  sad  affair." 

.  "Ohj  no !  no.  Monsieur !  I  declare  to  you  that  he  is  not,"  cried  the 
girl,  whilst  the  young  man  grew  pale  at  the  idea  that  he,  perhaps, 
was  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

"Oh!  Monsieur,  I  assure  you,"  murmured  Baoul. 

"Well,  you  shall  nevertheless  go  to  Blois>"  continued  the  count, with 
JindnesB,  "You  will  make  your  own  and  my  excuses  to  Madame  de 
St.  Eemy.  and  then  you  can  return." 

The  colour  returned  to  the  cheeks  of  the  young  man ;  after  having 
consulted  the  count  with  a  glance,  he  again  took  up  in  his  already 
vigorous  arms  the  young  girl,  whose  pretty  lace,  at  once  expressive  of 
pam  and  pleasure,  reclined  upon  his  shoulder,  ana  he  installea  her  softly 
m  the  carriage ;  then,  springing  into  the  saadle  with  the  elegance  and 
aguity  of  a  finished  horseman,  after  bowing  to  d'Artagnan  and  Athos. 
he  rode  off  close  beside  the  door  of  the  carriage,  towards  the  interior  of 
which  his  eyes  were  constantly  directed. 


CHAPTEB  XVL 

The  Chateaa  of  Bragelonne. 

^AlTAGKAN  had  remained  during  all  this  scene  with  a  bewildered 
}f^  hiB  mouth  almost  f^aping  with  wonder ;  he  had  found  things  so 
^™J  wcordinz  to  his  anticipations  that  he  was  stupified. 
^^08  took  nim  by  the  arm  and  led  him  into  the  ^rden. 
Whilrt  they  are  preparing  supper,"  said  he,  smiling,  "/ou  will  not 
2.v*?y»  ™y  friend,  to  have  a  little  of  this  mystery,  which  has  asto- 
«mLW «>.  cleared  up  ?"  ^  ^  ,^  ^ 

Tnrtli  true,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  d'Artognan,  who  had  felt  by 
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degnrees  Athos  resume  that  immense  aristocratic  superiority  over  him 
which  he  always  had  had. 

Athos  looked  at  him  with  one  of  his  sweet  smiles. 

"But,  in  the  first  place,  my  dear  d'Artagnan /*  said  he,  "there  is  here 
no  Monsieur  le  Comte.  If  I  called  you  Chevalier,  it  was  to  present  you 
to  my  friends,  that  they  mi^tht  know  who  you  were;  but  for  you, 
d'Artagnan,  I  am,  I  hope,  still  Athos,  your  friend,  your  companion  in 
arms.    Do  you  prefer  the  ceremonial,  because  you  love  me  less  ?" 

"  God  keep  me  from  such  an  idea  I"  exclaimed  the  Gascon,  with  one 
of  those  loyal  bursts  of  youth  which  we  so  rarely  find  in  ripe  manhood. 

'*  Then  let  us  return  to  our  old  habits ;  and  to  begin,  let  us  be  frank. 
Everything  has  astonished  you  ?"— -"  Profoundly." 

"  But  what  astonishes  you  most  is  myself,"  said  Athos,  smiling ; 
«  confess  it."-**  Well,  I  do.^' 

"  I  am  still  a  young  man,  notwithstanding  my  forty-nine  years ;  am 
I  still  to  be  known  again  ?" 

"  So  much  the  contrary,"  said  d'Artagnan,  ready  to  exceed  the  frank- 
ness which  Athos  had  recommended,  "  you  are  not  at  all." 

"  Ah !  I  understand,"  said  Athos,  with  a  slight  blush, "everything  has 
an  end,  d'Artagnan,  folly  as  well  as  the  rest." 

"  Then  a  change  must  have  taken  place  in  your  fortunes.  Tou  are 
admirably  lodged ;  this  house  is  yours,  1  presume." 

**  Yes,  this  is  the  small  property  I  told  you  I  had  inherited  when  I 
left  the  service." 

"You  have  a  park,  dogs,  equipages." 

Athos  smiled,—"  The  park  is  of  twenty  acres,  my  friend."  said  he ; 
"  twenty  acres,  from  which  are  taken  the  potagers  and  the  offices.  My 
horses  are  two  in  number,  without  reckoning  my  groom's  nag;  my 
eauipages  are  but  four  hounds,  two  greyhounds,  and  one  setter.  Besides 
which,"  added  Athos,  with  a  smile,  "all  this  canine  luxury  is  not  for 
myself." 

**  Yes,  I  understand,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "it  is  for  the  young  man ;  it 
is  for  Baoul."  And  d'Artagnan  looked  at  Athos  with  an  involuntary 
smile. 

"  You  are  right,  my  friend." 

"And  this  young  man  is  your  household  guest,  your  adopted  son, 
your  relation,  perhaps !    Oh !  how  you  are  changed,  my  dear  Athos  !*" 

"  That  youn^  man,"  answered  Athos,  calmly,  "that  young  man  is  an 
orphan  whom  his  mother  had  abandoned  at  the  house  of  a  poor  country 
cur6 ;  I  took  to  him.  nourished  him.  and  brought  him  up.'*^ 

••  He  must  naturally  be  verv  much  attached  to  you ! " 

"  I  beUeve  he  loves  me  as  if  I  were  his  father." 

"  And,  above  all^  is  grateful  for  your  kindness  ?  " 

"  Oh,  as  to  gratitude,"  said  Athos,  "that  is  reciprocal ;  I  owe  him  as 
much  as  he  owes  mo ;  and  I  do  not  say  so  to  him,  but  I  say  to  you, 
d'Artagnan,  I  am  the  obliged  party." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  "  said  the  astonished  musketeer. 

"Oh,  mon  Dieu,  yes;  it  was  he  who  brought  about  that  change  in 
me,  which  you  witness. "  I  was  withering  awaj',  like  a  poor  isolated  tree 
which  holds  to  nothing  in  the  earth;  there  was  but  one  profound 
affection  which  could  make  me  take  root  again  in  life.  A  mistress?  I 
was  too  old.  Friends  ?  you  w^ere  no  longer  with  me.  Well,  this  child 
made  me  find  a^in  all  that  I  had  lost;  1  had  no  longer  the  courage  to 
live  for  myself—I  have  lived  for  him.  Lessons  are  much  for  a  child,  but 
examples  are  better :  I  gave  him  the  example.  d'Artagnan.  Of  the 
vices  I  had,  I  corrected  myself;  the  virtues  I  had  not,  I  feigned  to  have 
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them.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken,  d'Artagnan.  when  I 
say,  Baoul  is  destined  to  be  a  f^entlcman  as  complete  as  this  our  degraded 
age  can  famish  an  example  of." 

D'Artagnan  contemplated  Athos  with  increasing  admiration.  They 
were  walkini^  beneath  a  fresh  and  verdant  avenue,  through  which 
obliquely  filtered  a  few  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  One  of  these  gilded 
rajs  illumined  the  countenance  of  Athos,  and  his  eyes  atipeared  to  shed 
hick  in  their  turn  the  mild  and  cahn  fire  of  the  evening  which  they 
nodved. 
The  idea  of  milady  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  d'Artagnan. 
"And  you  are  happy  ?  "  said  he  to  his  friend. 

The  vigilant  eye  of  Athos  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  heart  of 
d'Artagnan,  and  appeared  to  read  its  thought. 

*"  As  happy  as  it  is  permitted  for  a  creature  of  God's  to  be  upon  the 
earth.  But  finish  your  thought,  d'Artagnan;  you  have  not  told  me  all 
of  it." 

"  You  are  terrible,  Athos.  One  can  conceal  nothing  from  you,"  said 
d'Artagnan.  "  Yes ;  I  admit  I  wished  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not  sometimeB 
feel  unexpected  movements  of  terror  which  resemble—" 

"liemorse  ?  "  continued  Athos.    **  I  finish  your  sentence  for  you,  my 
friend.   Yes— and  no ;  I  feel  no  remorse,  because  I  believe  that  woman 
merited  the  punishment  she  underwent.    I  feel  no  remorse,  because  if 
we  had  allowed  her  to  live,  she  would,  no  doubt,  have  carried  out  her 
work  of  destruction ;  but  all  that  does  not  say,  my  friend,  that  I  am 
convinced  that  we  had  the  right  to  do  what  we  did.    Perhaps  all  blood 
uiat  is  shed  demands  an  expiation.    She  has  accomplished  hers;  per- 
hajps,mour  turn,  ours  remains  to  be  accomplished  likewise." 
^^have  sometimes  thought  as  you  do,  Athos,"  said  d'Artagnan. 
^  ^t  woman  had  a  son,  had  she  not  ?  "— "  Yes." 
,  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  of  him  ?  "— "  Never." 
He  must  be  about  twenty-three  years  old,"  murmured  Athos;  "I 
often  thmk  of  that  young  man,  d'Artagnan." 

That  is  strange.    For  my  part,  I  had  forgotten  he  existed." 
A  melanchol  V  smile  passed  over  the  countenance  of  Athos. 
^  And  Lord  de  Winter :  do  jrou  know  anything  of  him  ?  " 
^  I  know  that  he  stood  high  in  favour  of  King  Charles  I." 
Ah!  and  has,  no  doubt,  followed  his  fortunes, which  are  at  this 
moment  adverse.    Mark.  d'Artaman,"  continued  Athos.  •*  this  bears 
jpon  what  I  just  now  said.    Charles  allowed  the  blood  or  Strafford  to 
"OJ^jblood calls  for  blood.    And  the  queen ? " 

What  ^ueen  ?  "— *'  Madame  Henrietta  of  England,  daughter  of 

|]  She  is  at  the  Louvre,  as  you  doubtless  know." 
.  ^  les ;  where  she  is  in  want  of  everything,  is  she  not?  During  the 
m*en8e  cold  of  last  winter,  her  sick  daughter,  I  have  been  told,  was 
^JJ2ed,for  want  of  firewood,  to  remain  in  bed.  Think  of  that,'^said 
Athos,  shrugging  his  shoulders ;  **  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  ftreezing 
lor  want  ofa  fagot !  Why  did  she  not  ask  hospitality  of  the  first 
P^n  she  met  with,  instead  of  asking  it  of  Mazarin  ?  •  She  would  then 

™je  wanted  for  nothing." 
«^  you  know  her,  then,  Athos  ?  " 

vnw  «?'  ^^*  °^y  mother  often  saw  her  when  a  child.    Did  I  ever  tell 

you  uiat  my  mother  was  dame  cPhonneur  to  Mary  de  Medici  ?  " 
«  A  J'®'-   ^^^  ^^  »o*  ^k  a^o^*  S"ch  things,  Athos." 

*n«5r*"*/<^ •'  yes, it  is  as  you  say,"  replied  Athos;  •'but  an  oppor- 

tumtymayyetbefound,".^ 
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**  IPorthos  would  not  wait  so  patiently,"  replied  d*  Artagnan,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Every  one  according  to  his  nature,  my  dear  d'Artaenan.  Porthos, 
in  spite  of  a  little  yanity,  has  excellent  qualities.  Have  you  seen 
him?" 

**  I  left  him  only  five  days  aso/'  said  d'Artagnan. 

And  he  described  with  all  the  spirit  of  his  Gascon  humour  the  splen* 
dours  of  Porthos  in  his  ch&teau  of  Pierrefonds ;  not  forgettioK  whilst 
slightly  caricaturing  his  friend,  to  launch  a  few  arrows  in  the  duectiozi 
of  the  excellent  Monsieur  Houston. 

**  I  admire "  replied  Athos,  smiUng  with  that  ^ety  which  recalled 
their  jovial  days,  that  we  formed,  by  chance,  a  society  of  men,  still  so 
closely  bound  together,  notwithstanding  a  separation  of  twenty  years. 


,  they  (    _ 
I  have  seen  him  likewise,"  said  d'Artognan.  "  hut  he  appears  cold." 

**Ah!  you  have  seen  Aramis?"  repliea  AtnoSj^  fixing  his  searching 
eye  upon  d'Artagnan.  "  Why,  as  the  poets  say,  this  is  a  i<a1  pilgrimage 
to  the  temple  of  friendship  you  are  making."  . 

*'  Something  like  it,"  said  d*Artagnan,  a  little  embarrassed. 

"  Aramis,  you  know,"  continued  Athos,  **  is  naturally  cold ;  and  then 
he  is  always  entangled  in  some  woman  intrigue." 

'*  I  believe  he  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in  a  very  compUcated  one." 

Athos  made  no  reply. 

"  He  is  not  curious,"  thought  d'Artagnan.  Not  only  did  Athos  make 
no  reply,  but  he  changed  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  causing  d'Artagnan  to  observe  that  they  had 
returned  to  the  ch&teau  in  an  hour's  walk,  **  we  have  nearly  made  the 
tour  of  my  dominions." 

''Everything  is  charming!"  replied  d*Artagnan;  "and  above  all, 
everything  savours  of  the  gentleman." 

At  that  moment  the  steps  of  a  horse  were  heard. 

"  There  is  Baoul  returned  "  said  Athos;  *' we  shall  learn  how  it  fares 
with  the  poor  girl." 

At  that  moment  the  young  man  appeared  at  the  gate,  and  entered 
the  court  covered  with  dust ;  springing  from  his  horse,  which  he  placed 
in  the  care  of  a  sort  of  grooni,  he  saluted  the  count  and  d'Artagnan  with 
respectful  politeness. 

This  gentleman,"  said  Athos^  placing  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of 
d'Artagnan— "  this  gentleman  is  the  Chevalier  d'Artagnan,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  me  speak  so  often,  Baoul." 

**  Monsieur  1"  said  the  young  man,  ho  wing  again  and  more  profoundly, 
"M.  le'Gomte  has  pronounced  your  name  before  me,  as  an  example, 
whenever  he  has  had  to  cite  an  intrepid  and  generous  gentleman." 

This  Uttle  compliment  did  not  failxo  affect  d'Artagnan,  who  felt  his 
heart  soften  at  it.    He  held  out  his  hand  to  Baoul,  saying : 

"M/  young  fHend,  all  that  can  be  said  good  of  me  must  revert  to 
Monsieur  le  Conite  here :  for  he  completed  my  education  in  all  things, 
and  it  is  not  his  fault  if  nis  pupil  has  so  ill  profited  by  his  instructions. 
But  he  wUi  repay  himself  in  you,  I  am  sure.  I  like  your  bearing, Baoul; 
and  your  politeness  has  affected  me." 

Athos  was  more  delighted  with  this  little  interchange  of  good  feeling 
rather  than  of  compliments.  He  looked  at  d'Artagnan  with  gratitude, 
and  then  hestowed  upon  Baoul  one  of  those  strange  smiles  of  which 
children  are  so  proud  when  they  can  catch  them. 
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"Now,^  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself,  whom  this  silent  play  of  the 
oomiienance  had  not  escaped :  "now,  I  am  certain !" 

"Well !"  said  Athos,  ^*I  nope  the  accident  has  had  no  ill  oonse- 
qnencesP*' 

"They  cannot  yet  asoertun,  monsieur;  the  physician  could  not 
pronounce,  on  account  of  the  swelling ;  he,  however,  fears  that  some 
nerre  is  injured." 
"  Why  did  you  not  remain  longer  with  Madame  de  Saint  Bemy  ?" 
"I  feared  I  should  be  too  late  for  your  dinner-hour,  monsieur,  and 
keep  you  waiting,"  said  EaouL 

At  that  moment  a  lad,  half  peasant,  half  lackey,  came  to  announce 
that  the  meal  was  served. 

Athos  conducted  his  friend  into  a  salle  d  manger,  very  simple  in  itself 
but  the  windows  of  which  opened  on  one  side  towards  the  garden,  and 
on  the  other  upon  a  jgreenhouse,  in  which  were  some  beautiful  flowers. 
lyArtagnan  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  service:  the  silver  was  magnificent; 
it  was  evidently  old  famuy  plate.  Upon  a  sideboard  was  a  superb  silver 
ewer ;  d'Arta^nan  stopped  to  admire  it. 
"  Beally,  this  is  divine !"  exclaimed  he. 

"  Yes  "  replied  Athos. "  it  is  a  chef  cPoBuvre  of  a  great  Florentine  artist, 
named  JSenvenuto  CelHnL" 
"And  the  battle  it  represents  ?"* 

"  is  that  of  Marignan.  It  is  the  moment  at  which  one  of  my  ancestors 
gives  his  sword  to  Francis  I.,  who  had  broken  his  own.  It  was  on  that 
occasion  that  En^errand  de  la  F^re,  my  ^eat  ffrandsire,  was  made  a 
knight  of  St.  Michael.  In  addition  to  which,  tne  king,  fifteen  years 
later-forhe  had  not  forgotten  that  he  had  fought  three  hours  together 
with  the  sword  of  his  fhend  Enguerrand  without  its  breaking— made 
him  a  present  of  that  ewer,  and  a  sword,  which  you  have  perhaps  for- 
merly seen  in  my  apartment,  and  which  is  likewise  a  fine  piece  ofwork- 
manship.  There  were  giants  in  those  days,"  said  Athos ;  "  we  are  but 
dwarfii  By  the  side  of  those  men !  Be  seated,  d'Arta^an,  and  let  us 
to  8uj>per.  A  proposy**  continued  he,  turning  to  the  uttle  lackey,  who 
hadjust  placed  the  potage  upon  the  table,  "call  Chariot." 

The  laa  went  out,  and  an  instant  after,  the  serving-man  to  whom  the 
two  travellers  had  addressed  themselves  on  their  arrival,  entered. 

"My  dear  Chariot,"  said  Athos.  "I  particularly  recommend  to  you, 
as  long  as  he  may  remain  here,  Planchet,  M.  d'Artagnan's  lackey.  He 
loves  sood  wine ;  you  have  the  keys  of  the  cellar.  He  has  slept  but 
roughly  lately,  and  will  have  no  dislike  to  a  good  bed;  look  to  that,  if 
you  i)lease."---Charlot  bowed,  and  retired. 

"  Chariot  is  Ukewise  a  very  worthy  fellow,"  said  the  count ;  "  he  has 
served  me  eighteen  years." 

"Ton  think  of  everything,"  said  d'Artagnan;  "I  thank  you  for 
Planchet,  my  dear  Athos ! " 

The  young  man  opened  his  eyes  at  this  name,  and  looked  to  see  if  it 
were  the  count  to  whom  d'Artagnan  was  speaking. 

**  That  name  appears  a  whimsical  one  to  you,  does  it  not,  Baoul  ?"  said 
Athos,  smiling.  That  was  my  nom  de  guerre  rfhen  M.  d'Artagnan,  two 
Q^er  brave  friends,  and  myself,  performed  our  deeds  of  arms  at  La 
wKshelle,  under  the  late  cardinal  and  M.  de  Bassompierre,  who  is  like- 
^»Me  since  dead.  Monsieur  condescends  to  employ  that  name  conse- 
<»»ted  by  fhendship ;  and  every  time  I  hear  it,  it  warms  my  heart." 
That  name  was  celebrated,*'  said  d'Artagnan,  "  and  one  day  obtained 

the  hwiours  of  a  triumph." 

What  do  you  mean,  monsieur  ?  "  said  Baoul,  with  juvenile  curiosity. 
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"Faith !  I  don't  know,"  said  Athos. 

"  What,  have  you  forgotten  the  Bastion  Saint-Grevais,  Athos,  and 
the  napkin  of  which  three  balls  made  a  flag  ?  I  have  a  better  memory 
than  you :  I  recollect  it  perfectly,  and  will  tell  myyoun^  friend  all  about 
iV*  Ana  he  then  related  the  whole  history  of  the  bastion,  as  Athos  had 
related  that  of  his  ancestor. 

At  this  recital  the  young  man  fancied  he  saw  displayed  before  him  one 
of  those  feats  of  arms  described  by  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  which  belong 
to  the  fabulous  ages  of  chivalry. 

**  But  what  M.  a'Artagnan  does  not  tell  you,  EaouI,"  replied  Athos,  in 
his  turn,  "is,  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  blades  of  his  time,— muscles  of 
iron,  a  wrist  of  steel,  a  sure  eye,  a  bumiug  glance,— that  was  what  ho 
presented  to  his  adversary.  He  was  eighteen— only  three  years  older 
than  you,  Baoul — when  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  at  work  against 
good  and  tried  men." 

"And  was  Monsieur  d*Artagnan  the  conqueror?'*  said  the  young 
man,  whose  eyes  shot  fire  during  this  conversation,  and  appeared  to 
implore  details. 

*'  Why,  I  killed  one,  I  believe ! "  said  d'Arta^nan,  with  an  inquiring 
look  at  Athos :  "  as  for  the  other,  I  disarmed  mm,  or  wounded  him,  I 
don't  remember  which." 

"  Yes,  you  wounded  him.    Oh !  you  were  a  rough  antagonist." 

"Ah !  and  I  have  not  forgotten  it  all  yet/'  rejoined  d'Artagnan,  with 
his  little  Gascon  laugh,  full  of  self-satisfaction ;  "  why,  now,  lately " 

A  look  from  Athos  closed  his  mouth. 

"  I  wish  you  to  know,  Raoul,"  replied  Athos,—"  you  who  believe  your- 
self a  pretty  good  swordsman,  and  wnose  vanity  may  some  day  meet  with  a 
cruel  rebuff,— I  wish  you  to  know  how  dangerous  a  man  is  he  who  unites 
coolness  to  agility;  and  I  never  could  offer  you  a  more  striking  example : 
request  M.  d'Artsignan— to-morrow,  if  he  is  not  too  much  fatigued— to 
give  you  a  lesson." 

"  Feste  !  my  dear  Athos !  you  are  yourself  the  best  of  masters,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  the  qualities  you  boast  of  in  me.  Why,  it  was 
onlv  yesterday  Planchet  was  talking  about  the  famous  duel,  in  the 
inclosure  of  the  Carmelites,  with  Lord  de  Winter  and  his  companions. 
Ah !  young  man,"  continued  d'Artagnan, "  there  must  still  exist  a  sword 
which  I  have  often  called  the  first  in  the  kingdom." 

"  Oh !  I  have  spoiled  my  hand  with  this  boy,"  said  Athos. 

"There  are  hands  which  are  never  spoiled,  my  dear  Athos,"  said 
d'Artagnan,  "  but  which  spoil  many  others." 

The  young  man  would  have  wished  to  prolong  this  conversation  all 
night ;  but  Athos  represented  to  him  that  their  guest  must  be  fatigued, 
and  stood  in  need  of  repose.  D'Artagnan  denied  this,  from  politeness : 
but  Athos  insisted  upon  his  taking  possession  of  his  chamber.  Baoul 
oonduoted  their  honoured  guest  to  it ;  and  as  Athos  thought  he  would 
remain  as  lon^  as  he  could  with  d'Artagnan,  to  listen  to  all  the  wild  feats 
of  arms  of  their  youth,  he  followed  liim  a  few  minutes  after,  and  closed 
this  delightful  evening  bv  a  friendly  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  a  hearty 
wish  of  a  good  night  to  the  musketeer. 
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CHAPTEE   XVII. 

The  Diplomacy  of  Athos. 

D'Abtagnan  went  to  bed  less  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  than  for 
the  sake  of  being  alone  and  thinking  over  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard 
in  this  e-ventful  day. 

As  he  was  of  a  kindly  disposition  and  had  entertained  an  instinctiye 
inclination  for  Athos,  ^rhich  had  ripened  into  a  sincere  friendship,  he 
vas  exceedingly  pleased  to  find  a  man  brilliant  with  intelligence  and 
strength,  instead  of  the  brutified  drunkard  he  expected  to  see  sotting 
over  his  wine  upon  some  dunghill :  he  accepted  without  wincing  the 
constant  superiority  which  Athos  neld  over  him,  and  instead  of  ex« 
periencing  the  jealousy  and  disappointment  which  mi^t  have  soured 
a  less  generous  nature,  he  felt  nothing  from  it  but  a  sincere  and  loyal 
joy,  which  made  him  conceive  the  most  favourable  hopes  for  his 
negotiations. 

He  yet,  however,  fancied  that  he  did  not  find  Athos  frank  and  open 
U)M>n  all  points.  Who  was  this  young  man  whom  he  said  he  had 
adopted,  and  who  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  him  ?  What  was 
the  meaning  of  this  return  to  the  modes  of  Ufe  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
extreme  sobriety  he  had  observed  at  table  ?  One  thing  even  insignifi- 
cant in  appearance,  the  absence  of  Grimaud,  from  whom  Athos  would 
never,  formerly,  be  separated,  and  whose  name  had  never  been  pro- 
nouDced,  notwithstanding  the  overtures  made  on  that  head,  contributed 
to  mzke  d'Artagnan  very  uneasy.  It  was  evident  he  either  no  longer 
))OKeBsed  the  confidence  of  his  friend,  that  Athos  was  attached  hy  some 
mvisible  chain,  or  that  he  had  been  warned  beforehand  of  the  visit  he 
was  about  to  make  him. 

He  could  not  help  thinking  of  Bochefort,  and  of  what  he  had  said  to 
him  in  the  Eglise  ae  Notre-Dame.  Could  £ochefort  have  been  with 
Athos  before  d'Artagnan's  arrival  ? 

I^Artagnan  had  no  time  to  lose  in  long  deliberations ;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  come  to  an  explanation  the  next  day.  The  small  fortune  of 
Athos  so  skilfully  concealed  announced  an  inclination  to  appear  richer 
than  he  was,  and  betrayed  a  remains  of  ambition  easily  to  be  awakened. 
The  vigour  of  mind  and  the  clearness  of  ideas  which  distinguished 
Athos,  made  him  a  man  more  prompt  than  another  to  be  excited.  He 
would  enter  into  the  plans  of  the  minister  with  so  much  the  more 
ardour  from  his  natural  activity  being  doubled  b^  a  dose  of  necessity. 

These  ideas  kept  d'Artagnan  awake  in  spite  of  his  fatigue ;  he  arranged 
his  plans  of  attack ;  and  although  he  knew  that  Athos  was  a  formidable 
adversary,  he  fixed  upon  the  next  day,  after  breakfast,  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action. 

He,  however,  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  upon  so  new  a  ground, 
he  ou^ht  to  advance  with  prudence^  to  study  during  several  days  the 
wsquaintances  of  Athos,  to  watch  his  new  habits  and  take  account  of 
them,  to  endeavour  to  draw  from  the  unsophisticated  young  man,  either 
while  fencing  with  him  or  while  in  pursuit  of  game,  the  intermediary 
information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  join  the  Athos  of  former  times 
to  the  Athos  of  to-day ;  and  that  must  be  easy,  for  the  preceptor  must 
have  left  his  impression  upon  the  heart  and  mind  of  his  pupil.  But 
d'Artagnan  himself,  who  was  a  master  of  finesse,  at  once  perceived  what 
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chances  lie  sliotild  p:ive  agauist  himself,  m  case  any  indiscretion  or  slip 
should  laj  open  his  manoeuvres  to  the  experienced  eye  of  Athos. 

Then,  it  should  he  remembered  that  d'Artagnan,  willing  and  ready 
to  employ  artifice  against  the  finesse  of  AranuA  or  the  vanity  of  Porthos, 
d'Artagnan  was  ashamed  to  be  double-faced  with  Athos,  the  man  of  the 
frank  and  loyal  heart.  It  appeared  to  him  that  Aramis  and  Porthos, 
when  acknowledging  him  to  be  their  master  in  diplomacy,  would  esteem 
him  the  more,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Athos  would  esteem  him  the 
less. 

"Ah!  why,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "why  is  not  Grimaud,  the  silent 
Grimaud,  here  ?  there  are  manv  things  I  oould  make  out  from  his 
silence,— Grimaud's  silence  was  eloquent !" 

In  the  meanwhile,  all  the  noises  m  the  house  had  successively  ceased ; 
d'Artagnan  had  heard  the  doors  and  shutters  fastened;  then,  after 
having  replied  to  each  other  and  to  their  neighbours,  the  dogs  had 
become  silent— a  nightingale,  even,  who,  from  a  mass  of  trees,  had  poured 
through  the  night  her  melodious  trills,  had  fallen  asleep— nothing  was 
to  be  heard  in  the  chd.teau  but  the  sound  of  measured  and  monotonous 
footsteps  in  the  chamber  above  him ;  he  supposed  it  must  be  Athos. 

"He  is  walking  about  and  reflectinj^"  thought  d'Artagnan;  "but 
what  is  the  subject  of  his  reflections  P  It  is  impossible  to  know  that : 
the  rest  might  he  guessed,  but  not  that." 

At  length  Athos^  doubtless^  went  to  bed,  for  this  last  noise  ceased. 

Silence  and  fatigue  united  subdued  d'Artagnan;  he,  in  his  turn, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  was  almost  immediately  asleen. 

D'Artagnan  was  not  a  great  sleeper,  I>awn  had  scarcely  gilded  his 
curtains,  when  he  sprang  out  of  oed  and  opened  the  window.  It 
appeared  to  him,  through  the  blind,  that  some  one  was  stealing  across 
tne  courtyard  so  as  not  to  make  a  noise.  According  to  his  custom  of 
allowing  nothing  to  pass  without  satisfying  himself  what  it  was, 
d'Artagnan  looked  attentively  but  quietly,  and  recognized  the  green 
justaucorps  and  the  brown  hair  of  Eaoul. 

The  young  man— for  it  was  he— opened  the  stable-door,  led  out  the 
horse  he  had  ridden  the  day  before,  saddled  and  bridled  it  with  as  much 
dexterity  and  quickness  as  the  most  skilful  groom  would  have  done, 
then  he  led  the  animal  down  the  right-hand  walk  of  the  potager,  opened 
a  Uttle  lateral  gate  which  disclosed^  a  narrow  path,  and  then,  over  the 
top  of  the  wall,  d'Artagnan  saw  him  pass  like  an  arrow,  stooping  under 
the  pendent  branches  of  the  maples  and  acacias. 

D'Artagnan  had  remarked,  the  evening  before,  that  the  path  must 
lead  to  Blois. 

"  Eh !  eh !"  said  the  Gascon,  "  here  is  a  young  gallant,  who  is  early 
at  his  work,  and  who  does  not  api)ear  to  me  to  share,  in  any  degree, 
Athos's  hatred  for  the  fair  sex :  he  is  not  going  shooting  or  hunting,  for 
he  has  neither  gun  nor  dogs ;  he  is  not  going  with  a  message,  for  he 
steals  away.  From  whom  does  he  hide  himself?  from  me  or  his 
father  ?  for  I  am  sure  the  count  is  his  father.  Parbleu !  as  to  that,  I 
will  know  whether  he  is  or  not :  I  will  put  the  question  straightfor* 
ward  to  Athos." 

The  day  expanded ;  all  the  noises  which  d'Artagnan  had  heard  extin- 
guished successively  the  night  before,  revived  one  after  the  other :  the 
bird  in  the  branches,  the  dog  in  his  kennel,  the  sheep  in  the  fields ;  the 
boats  moored  upon  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  appeared  to  animate  of  them- 
selves, to  detach  themselves  from  the  shore,  and  slide  away  down  the 
stream.  D'Artagnan  remained  at  his  window,  that  ne  might  not  disturb 
anybody;  but  wnen  he  heard  the  doors  and  shutters  of  the  oh&teaa 
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opoied,  he  gave  a  last  touch  to  hig  hair,  a  last  twirl  to  his  monstaoheL 

acoording  to  custom,  brushed  the  brim  of  his  feviire  with  the  sleeve  of 

bis  pourpoini,  and  went  downstairs.    He  had  scarcely  descended  the 

last  of  the  f^ont  steps,  when  he  perceived  Athos  stooping  towards  the 

ground  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  is  looking  for  a  crown  in  the  sand. 

"Good  morrow,  my  dear  host  !'*  said  d'Artagnan. 

"Ah !  good  morning,  my  dear  friend !  Have  you  had  a  good  night  ?  " 

"As  excellent,  Athos,  as  your  bed,  as  your  last  night's  supper,  which 

made  me  sleep,— as  your  welcome  of  yesterday.    J3ut  what  are  you 

Jooking  for  so  attentively  ?    Have  you  become  an  amateur  of  tulips  ?  " 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  must  not  laugh  at  me  if  I  have.    In  the 
country  our  tastes  change  greatly,  and  we  come  to  love,  without  ob- 
serving it,  all  those  beautiful  things  which  the  look  of  God  causes  to 
issue  from  the  earth,  and  which  we  so  foolishly  despise  in  cities.    I 
confess  I  was  looking  at  some  iris,  which  I  had  planted  near  this  reser- 
voir, and  which  have  been  crushed  this  morning.    These  gardeners  are 
the  most  careless  people  in  the  world.    On  leading  back  a  horse  from 
drawing  water,  they  have  allowed  him  to  tread  upon  the  flower-border." 
D'Artagnan  smiled.— "Do  you  think  so?"  said  he;  and  he  led  his 
friend  along  the  i)ath,  where  a  number  of  steps,  similar  to  those  that 
had  crushed  the  iris,  were  imprinted. 
**  These  seem  like  more  of  them  I— look  Athos ! "  said  he,  indifferently. 
"They  are  indeed,  and  quite  fresh !" 
"  Quite  fresh,"  repeated  d'Artagnan. 

.**  "[hy,  who  can  have  gone  out  this  wav  this  morning  ?"  asked  Athos, 
with  inquietude.    "  Can  a  horse  have  got  out  of  the  stable  ?  " 

"That  is  not  probable,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "for  the  steps  are  yery 
equal  and  very  regular." 

''Where  iaJElaoul?"  cried  Athos;  "how  is  it  I  have  not  seen  him 
yet?» 
^Hush !"  said  d'Artagnan.  placing  his  finger  on  his  lips  with  a  smile. 
What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Athos. 
D'Artagnan  then  related  what  he  had  seen,  narrowly  watching  the 
countenance  of  his  host. 

"Ahl  I  now  guess  what  is  the  matter,"  said  Athos.  with  a  slight 
movement  of  the  shoulders ;  "the  poor  boy  is  gone  to  Blois." 
''What  to  doP"— "Eh !  why,  to  inquire  after  the  Uttle  La  Valli^re 


_i Athos.    "Did  you 
not  remark  tliat  Raouris  in  love  ?  " 
^^In  love !  what,  with  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age  ?" 
My  dear  friend,  at  Baoul's  age  the  heart  is  so  full,  that  it  must 
overflow  upon  something— dream  or  reality.    Now,  his  love  is  half  one, 
half  the  other." 
i;  Y9U  are  joking !    What  I  that  little  girl  ?" 
Did  vou  not  look  at  her  P    It  is  the  prettiest  little  creature  in  the 
^orld:  hair  of  silvery  fairness,  blue  eyes,  ahready  at  once  wild  and 


Bung."* 
o  ttt  what  do  you  say  to  this  love  ?  " 
1  say  nothing ;  I  laugh  and  jeer  at  Baoul ;  but  these  first  require- 
5f^^  of  the  heart  are  so  impenous,  these  overflowings  of  the  melan- 
cnoiy  of  love  are,  with  young  people,  at  once  so  sweet  and  so  bitter,  that 
..!j>ww!ader»  -mil,  perhaps,  thank  as  for  the  hint  that  this  is  the  heroine  of  the 
iJ2l?^*'*'«»  eventful  history,  **  the  Count  de  Bra^pelonne,"  and  is  the  famous 
**««nwMl«laValli&re. 
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they  may  assume  all  the  characters  of  passion.  I  remember  that  at 
Eaours  age  I  was  in  love  with  a  Greek  statue,  which  the  good  Henry  IV. 
had  given  to  my  father,  and  I  became  almost  mad  with  grief  when  I 
was  told  that  the  history  of  Pygmalion  was  but  a  fable." 

"  That  arose  from  idleness ;  you  do  not  give  Raoul  enough  to  do,  and 
he  seeks  for  occupation  of  his  own." 

'*  It  is  nothinp;  else.    Therefore  I  mean  to  take  him  from  this  place." 

"  And  you  will  do  well.** 

"Doubtless  I  shall.  But  it  will  break  his  heart;  he  will  suffer  as 
much  as  from  a  real  love.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  he  has 
accustomed  himself  to  adorn  and  admire  this  little  idol,  which  he  would 
finish  by  adoring  if  he  were  left  here.  These  children  dream  all  day 
together,  and  talk  of  a  thousand  serious  things,  like  true  lovers  of 
twenty.  In  short,  this  has  for  a  long  time  afforded  amusement  to  the 
parents  of  the  little  La  Valli^re,  but  Ifancy  they  begin  to  frown  upon  it." 

"  Childishness !  Eaoul  wants  to  have  his  attention  otherwise  engaged ; 
send  him  from  this  place  as  quickly  as  you  can,  or  you  will  never  make 
a  man  of  him." 

"  I  think  of  sending  him  to  Paris,"  said  Athos. 

"Ah!"  said  d'Artagnan :  and  he  thought  the  moment  for  hostilities 
was  arrived- 

"If  you  were  willing,"  said  he.  "we  could  create  a  destiny  for  this 
young  man." 

"  All !"  said  Athos,  in  his  turn. 

"I  should  like  to  consult  with  you  upon  something  which  has  come 
into  my  head."—"  Proceed." 

"  Do  you  think  the  time  opportune  for  entering  the  service  ?  " 

"  Why.  are  not  you,  d'Artagnan,  already  in  the  service  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  mean  active  service.  Has  the  life  of  former  days  nothing 
attractive  for  you  ?  and  if  real  advantages  awaited  you,  would  you  not 
be  glad  to  recommence  in  my  company,  and  in  that  of  our  friend  Porthos, 
the  exploits  of  our  youth  ?*' 

"You  make  me  a  proposition,  then?"  said  Athos.— " Clearly  and 
frankly." 

"  To  take  the  field  aeain  ?"— "  Yes." 

"On  the  part  of  whom  and  against  whom?"  demanded  Athos,  at 
once,  fixing  his  clear  and  honest  eye  steadily  upon  the  Gascon. 

"Diable !  you  are  pressing !" 

"And,  moreover,  precise.  Listen.  d'Artagnan.  There  is  but  one 
person,  or  rather  but  one  cause,  to  wnich  a  man  like  myself  can  be  ser- 
viceable :  that  of  the  king." 

"That  is  precisely  the  one  I  mean,"  said  the  musketeer. 

"  Yes,  but  let  us  understand  one  another,"  replied  Athos,  seriously ; 
"  if  by  the  cause  of  the  king  you  understand  that  of  M.  de  Mazarin,  we 
do  not  agree." 

"  I  do  not  say  precisely  so,"  replied  the  Gascon,  a  little  embarrassed. 

"Come,  come,  d'Artagnan,"  said  Athos,  "don't  let  us  play  a  false 
game.  Your  hesitation,  your  evasions,  tell  me  on  whose  part  you 
oome.^  That  cause,  in  fact,  cannot  be  avowed  openly,  and  when  it  is 
recruited  for,  it  is  with  a  downcast  eye  and  an  emwtrrassed  voice." 

"  My  dear  Athos !"  exclaimed  d'Artagnan. 

"  Oh  I  you  know  very  well  I  do  not  speak  of  you.  who  are  the  pearl  of 
brave  and  out-spoken  men ;  I  speak  of  that  wretched  intriguing  Italian,— 
of  that  pedant  who  is  trying  with  all  his  wits  to  place  upon  his  own 
head  the  crown  he  has  stolen  from  beneath  a  pillow.— of  that  low-minded 
'^llow  who  presumes  to  call  his  party  the  party  of  the  king,  and  who. 
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Dot  daring  to  kill  them  as  our  great  cardinal  did,  thinks  proper  to 
immare  princes  of  the  blood  in  prison;  a  skinflint,  who  weighs  his 
gold  crowns,  and  keeps  the  clipped  ones,  for  fear,  though  he  cheats,  of 
losug  them  at  his  next  dav's  game ;  an  assuming  upstart,  who,  as  it  is 
said, ill-treats  the  queen— how  he  otherwise  treats  her—poor  woman! 
and  who,  to  wind  up  his  character,  in  three  months*  time  will  drag  us 
into  a  ciyil  war  that  he  may  keep  his  pensions.  Is  that  the  master  you 
propose  to  me,  d'Artagnan  ?    Many  thanks  to  you !  ** 

"Why,  you  are  more  impetuous  than  ever!"  cried  d'Artagnan. 
"God  pardon  me !  years  heat  your  blood,  instead  of  chilling  it.  Who 
told  you  that  he  was  my  master,  or  that  I  wished  to  impose  him  upon 
you?" 

"Diable!"  thought  the  Gascon  to  himself,  "let  us  not  betray  cor 
secrets  to  a  man  so  ill-disposed  as  this." 

"Well, then,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Athos,  "what  mean  your  propo- 
ations?" 

*'  Good  heavens !  why  nothing  can  be  more  simple :  you  live  on  your 

own  estate,  and  appear  happy  in  your  golden  mediocrity.    Perthes  has 

t^ty  or  sixty  thoui^and  crowns  a  year;  Aramis  has  always  fifteen 

duchesses  disputing  for  the  prelate's  favours,  as  they  used  to  dispute  for 

the  musketeer  s ;  he  is  another  of  fortune's  spoiled  children :  but  I,  what 

Vatt  do  I  play  in  the  world  ?    I  have  worn  my  buff  coat  and  my  cuirass 

for  twenty  years,  cramped  to  an  insufficient  rank,  without  advancing 

without  retrograding,  without  living.    In  a  word,  I  am  dead !    Well, 

when  I  have  a  chance  of  resuscitating,  you  all  come  upon  me  with-^ 

Oh !  he's  a  scoundrel !  a  pitiful  wretch !  a  mean  nedant !  a  bad  master ! 

WeH,  parbleu !  I  know  all  that;  but  find  me  a  better,  or  else  provide 

me  with  fortune!" 

Athos  reflected  three  seconds,  and  during  those  three  seconds  he 
comprehended  d'Artagnan's  ri»&,  who,  from  having  at  first  advanced 
wo  far,  now  wished  to  retract  his  game,  the  better  to  conceal  it.  He 
jaw  clearly  that  the  propositions  just  made  to  him  were  real  and  if  he 
had  lent  an  ear  to  them,  would  have  been  dechired  in  their  fuQ  devdop- 
ment. 

"That's  clear!"  said  he  to  himself.  "d'Artagnan  is  of  Mazarin's 
Pvty."   From  that  moment  he  exercised  an  extreme  prudence  in  all  he 
said. 
On  his  part,  d'Artagnan  played  more  close  than  ever. 
^  But  you  have  a  plan  ?"  continued  Athos. 
Certainly  I  have.    I  wished  to  take  counsel  with  you  all,  and  con- 
sult upon  the  means  of  doing  something ;  for  without  one  auother  we 
^nyl  always  be  incomplete." 

That  is  true.    You  were  speaking  of  Porthos ;  have  you,  then,  per- 
Bujded  hhn  to  RO  in  search  of  fortune  ?    Why,  he  has  that  fortune.* 
No  doubt  he  has:  but  man  is  so  constructed,  he  always  desires 


^  And  what  does  Porthos  sigh  for  ?"— "  To  become  a  baron." 
aTrue,  true  I  I  had  forgotten  that ! "  said  Athos,  laughing. 
,   True,  is  it  ?"  thought  d'Artagnan ;  "  where  did  he  learn  that  ?  Can 
^  in  correspondence  with  Aramis  ?    Ah  1  if  I  knew  that,  I  should 

»?*  JWiversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Haoul, 
!^"jAtho8  at  first  thought  of  reproving  mildly ;  but  the  young  man 
!!^  "0  affected  that  he  had  not  the  courage,  and  interrupted  his  first 
•*lS?^to  ask  him  what  was  the  matter. 

«  your  pretty  little  neighbour  worse  ?"  said  d'Artagnan. 
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"Ah I  monsieur,"  replied  Eaoul,  almost  suffocated  with  grief,  **her 
fall  was  a  serious  one,  and,  without  apparent  deformity,  the  physician 
fears  she  will  be  lame  all  her  life." 

"  Oh !  but  that  is  very  sad,"  said  Alhos. 

D'Artagnan  had  a  Uttle  joke  at  the  end  of  his  lips,  but  seeing  the  part 
Athos  took  in  this  misfortune,  he  checked  it. 

"Ah !  monsieur,  but  that  which  grieves  me  most,"  said  Baoul,  "is 
that  I  was  the  cause  of  this  misfortune." 

"  You  I  how.  Raoul  ?"  asked  Athos. 

*'  Doubtless  I  was :  was  it  not  to  come  to  me  that  she  jumped  from  the 
top  of  the  pile  of  wood  ?" 

^*  You  have  only  one  resource,  my  dear  Baoul,— you  must  marry  her, 
by  way  of  expiation,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  An !  monseiur ! "  replied  Eaoul,  "  you  jest  with  a  real  misfortune  I 
that  is  not  right." 

And  EaouT,  who  stood  in  need  of  being  alone  to  weep  at  his  ease, 
retired  to  his  chamber,  and  did  not  appear  again  till  breakfast-time. 

The  good  intelligence  of  the  two  friends  was  not  the  least  diminished 
by  the  morning's  skirmish ;  and  they  breaJ^fasted  with  the  best  possible 
apnetite,  looking  from  time  to  time  at  Baoul,  who,  with  moist  eyes  and 
a  full  heart,  ate  scarcely  anvthing. 

Towards  the  end  of  breaikfast  two  letters  arrived,  which  Athos  read 
with  the  greatest  attention,  without  being  able,  several  times,  to  conceal 
his  surprise.  B'Artagnan,  who  from  the  other  side  of  the  table  watched 
his  reaoing  of  these  letters,  and  whose  sight  was  penetrating,  was  certain 
that  he  recognized  the  deucate  hand  of  Aramis  in  one  of  them.  As  to 
the  other,  it  was  a  woman's  writing,  long  and  confrised. 

'*  Come.  Baoul,"  said  d'Artagnan,  seeing  that  Atbos  desired  to  be  left 
alone,  either  to  answer  these  letters  or  to  reflect  upon  them, "  let  us  go 
and  take  a  turn  in  the  salle  <f  armc*,— it  will  relieve  your  spirits." 

The  young  man  looked  at  Athos,  who  replied  by  a  nod  of  assent. 

■Baoul  lea  the  way  to  an  apartment  round  which  were  hung  foUs. 
masks,  gloves,  plastrons,  and  all  the  accessories  of  the  noble  art  of 
fencing. 

"  WelL  what  do  you  make  of  him?  "  said  Athos,  entering  the  room, 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

*'  Hcfl^ias  already  your  hand,  my  dear  Athos."  said  d'Artagnan, "  and  if 
he  had  your  coolness,  I  should  have  nothing  but  compliments  to  offer." 

But  for  the  voung  man,  he  was  surprised  and  a  uttle  ashamed,  for 
once  or  twice  that  he  had  touched  d'Artagnan  on  the  arm  or  the  thigh, 
the  latter  had  buttoned  him  twenty  times  full  in  the  body. 

At  that  moment  Chariot  entered  with  a  letter  of  importance  for 
d'Artagnan,  which  a  special  messenger  had  just  brought 

It  was  now  Athos'  turn  to  cast  a  furtive  glance  or  two. 

D'Artagnan  read  the  letter  without  any  apparent  emotion ;  and  then, 
with  a  slight  shake  of  the  head— 

"  You  perceive,  my  friend,  what  the  service  is !  mafoi  !  you  are  right 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it:  M.  de  Tr^ville  is  ill,  and  the  company 
cannot  do  without  me.— So,  there's  an  end  of  my  leave  of  absence  !^ 

"  What !  are  you  Koing  back  to  Paris  ?  "  said  Athos,  eagerly. 

"  Mon  Dieu !  yes !  said  d'Artagnan ;  **  but  are  you  not  coming  thither 
yourself?" 

Athos  coloured  a  little,  and  renlied, 

*'  If  I  do  come,  I  shall  he  delighted  to  meet  you  there." 

"HoU!  Planchet!"  cried  d'Artaman  from  the  door,  "we  must  set 
out  in  ten  minutes— feed  the  horsesr— Then  turning  towards  AthoB : 
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"I  seem  to  miss  something  here/'  said  he—*'  I  really  quite  regret 
leaving  you  without  seeing  honest  Grimaud  once  more." 

"Grimaud ! "  said  Athos;  "  I  was  surprised  you  did  not  ask  after 
him:  I  have  lent  him  to  one  of  my  friends." 
"^ho  will  understand  his  signs  ?'*  said  d'Artagnan. 
"I  hope  so !"  replied  Athos. 

The  two  friends  embraced  cordially.  D'Artagnan  pressed  the  hand 
of  £3oal,  made  Athos  promise  to  visit  him  if  he  came  to  Paris,  and  to 
write  if  he  did  not,  and  he  got  on  horseback.  Planchet,  always  prompt, 
ms  already  in  the  saddle. 

"Won't  you  come  with  me?"  said  he, with  a  smile,  to Eaoul:  **  I 
fifaall  go  through  Blois." 
Kaoul  turned  towards  Athos,  who  refused  by  an  imperceptible  sign. 
"I  thank  you ;  no,  monsieur,  I  must  remain  with  M.  le  Comte." 
"  In  that  case,  farewell  to  both,  my  good  friends,"  said  d'Artagnan, 
pressing  their  hands  a  last  time,  **  and  God  keep  you !  as  we  used  to  say 
every  Idme  we  separated,  in  the  days  of  the  late  cardinal." 

Athos  waved  his  hand  to  him,  Baoul  bowed,  and  d'Artagnan  and 
Planchet  set  o£f  at  a  round  pace. 

The  count  followed  them  with  his  eyes,  his  hand  leaning  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  voun^  man,  whose  height  almost  equalled  his  own ;  but, 
^ a5^  **  *^®J^  °^  disappeared  behind  the  wall : 
^  KaottV  said  the  count, "  we  set  out  this  evening  for  Paris." 
„|or  Paris ! "  said  the  young  man,  turning  pale. 
-    /on can  go  and  present  my  farewell  compliments  and  your  own  to 
Madame  de  Saint-Remy.    I  shall  expect  you  nere  at  seven  o'clock." 

"he  Toung  man  bowed  with  a  mixed  expression  of  sorrow  and 
gratitode,  and  retired  to  have  his  horse  saddled. 

As  to  d'Artagnan,  scarcely  was  he  out  of  sight  of  the  ch&teau  than  he 
wok  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and  reperused  it. 

"Eetum  immediately  to  Paris.— J.  M— ." 

"The letter  is  dry  and  short."  murmured  d'Artagnan,  "  and  if  there 
were  not  a  postscript,  I  s^  oula,  perhaps,  not  have  understood  it ;  but, 
lortQDately,  there  is  a  pobtscript.^'  And  he  read  thb  famous  postscript, 
Which  made  him  overlook  the  dryness  of  the  letter  :— 

"  P.S.  Call  upon  the  king's  treasurer  at  Blois :  teU  him  your  name, 
and  Bhow  him  this  letter :  he  will  pay  you  two  hundred  pistoles." 

"Decidedly ! "  said  d'Artagnan, " I  admire  this  kind  of  prose tho 

caroinal  writes  much  better  than  I  thought  he  did.  Coui«,  Planchet 
we  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  king's  treasurer— and  then,  forward !  with 
b^speedl" 

"Towards  Paris,  monsieur  ?"—" Towards  Paris." 

Ana  both  set  off  at  a  mended  pace. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

M.  de  Bcanfoxt. 


Wisiio^  our  business  to  state  what  had  happened,  and  what  were 

n?"*  which  necessitated  d'Artagnan's  return  to  Paris.        .  , 

ttyf^  ^«ning,  when  Mazarin,  according  to  custom,  was  repairing  to 

™?.<l«<*a'8  apartment,  at  the  hour  when  everybody  had  retired,  m 

Pasing  near  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  a  door  of  which  opened  mto  hia 
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antechamber,  he  had  heard  lond  oonyenalioii  in  that  chamber,  asid 
wishing  to  know  whftt  the  soldiers  were  talking  ahou^  be  had 
approached  stealthily,  as  was  his  wont,  pushed  the  door  a  uttle  ajar, 
and  placed  his  ear  to  the  opening.    There  was  a  disoossion  among  the 


"  And  I  will  answer  for  it^"  said  one  of  them,  **  if  Coysel  has  foretold 
that,  the  thing  is  as  sure  as  if  it  bad  happened.  I  don't  know  him ;  bat 
I  haye  heard  say  that  he  is  not  only  an  astrologer  but  a  magiciao.'' 

**  Peste !  my  dear  fellow,  if  he  is  a  friend  of  yours,  beware !  You  are 
rendering  him  an  ill  service." 

-How  so?" 

"  Because  a  process  may  be  instituted  against  him." 

'^  Bah !  bah !  sorcerers  are  not  burnt  nowadays." 

**  No !  why,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  so  very  long  since  the  late  oar^aL 
caused  Urbun  Grandier  to  be  burnt.  I  know  something  of  that  affiair ; 
I  was  on  dut^  at  the  stake,  and  saw  him  roasted." 

"My  good  fellow,  Urbain  Grandier  was  not  a  sorcerer,  he  was  a 
mwani.  and  that  is  quite  another  thing.  Urbain  Grandier  did  not 
foretell  the  future ;  he  was  acquainted  with  the  past,  which  is  sometimes 
much  worse." 

Mazarin  shook  his  head  as  a  sign  of  assent;  but^  desiring  to  know 
what  the  prediction  in  question  might  be,  he  kept  his  place. 

"  I  do  not  say,"  resumed  the  guard,  "  that  Coysel  is  not  a  sorcerer; 
but  I  do  say,  if  he  has  published  his  prediction  beforehand,  that  is  a 
verygood  reason  why  it  will  never  be  accomplished." 

-How the  devil  is  that?" 

'*  It  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  If  you  and  I  were  fighting,  and  I  said 
to  you :  *  I  am  going  to  hit  you,  either  a  right  cut,  or  a  cut  second,'  yon 
would  naturally  parry  those  cuts.  Well !  if  Coysel  said  loud  enough 
for  the  cardinal  to  hear  him :  '  Before  such  a  day,  such  a  prisoner  will 
escape,'  it  is  very  evident  that  the  cardinal  would  take  such  precautions 
that  the  prisoner  could  not  escape." 

**  Good  Lord ! "  said  another,  apparently  asleep  on  a  bench,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  did  not  lose  a  word  of  the  conversation :  "  Grood  Lord !  do 
you  believe  that  men  can  escape  their  destiny  ?  If  it  is  written  above 
that  M.  le  due  de  Beaufort  is  to  escape,  M.  de  Beaufort  will  escape,  and 
all  the  cardinal's  precautions  cannot  hinder  him." 

Mazarin  started.  He  was  an  Italian ;  in  other  words,  superstitious; 
he  advanced  rapidly  into  the  midst  of  the  guards,  who,  perceiving  him, 
broke  off  their  conversation. 

"  What  were  you  saying,  gentlemen  ?"  said  he,  in  his  caressing  tones; 
"  that  M.  de  Beaufort  had  escaped,  was  it  not  ?" 

**  Oh !  no,  monseigneur,"  said  the  incredulous  soldier ;  "  at  present 
he  is  safe  enough.    They  were  only  saying  he  would  escape." 

•*  And  who  says  that?" 

**  Come,  repeat  your  story,  Saint-Laurent,"  said  the  guard,  turning 
towards  the  narrator. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  the  guard,  "  I  was  purely  and  simply  relating 
to  these  gentlemen  that  I  had  heard  talk  of  the  prediction  of  a  man 
named  Coysel,  who  pretends  that,  however  well  M.  de  Beaufort  may  be 
guarded,  he  vnll  escape  before  Pentecost." 

"  And  this  Coysel  is  some  dreamer,  some  madman,  I  suppose  ?" 
rephed  the  cardinal,  still  smiling. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  guard,  tenacious  in  his  credulity;  "he  has 
foretold  many  things  which  have  come  to  pass;  as,  for  example,  that 
*^He  queen  would  be  put  to  bed  of  a  son ;  that  M.  de  Coligny  would  be 
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killed  in  a  duel  with  the  due  de  Guise;  and  that  the  ooa^jntor  would 
be  nominated  cardinal.    Well !  the  queen  was  not  only  confined  of  a 
first  SOD,  but,  two  years  after,  of  a  second;  and  M.  de  Coligny  was 
IdHed." 
"Yes," said  Mazarin, " but  the  coadjutor  is  not  yet  a  cardinal." 
''No,monseigneur,*'  said  the  guard,  quietly, "  but  he  will  be/' 
Mazarin  caye  a  sinister  smile,  which  seemed  to  say:  "Ay!  but  he 
has  not  the  nat  yet"    Then  he  added— 

"80  your  opinion  is,  my  fhend,  that  M.  de  Beaufort  will  escape  ?" 
.  "  It  is  80  perfectly  my  opinion,  monsei^eur,''  said  the  soldier,  **  that 
if  your  eminence  were  to  offer  me,  at  this  moment,  the  place  of  M.  de 
Cnavigny,  that  is  to  say,  goyemor  of  the  castle  of  Yincenne^  I  would 
not  accept  it.  Try  me  the  day  after  Penteoost,  and  it  would  be  quite 
another  thing ! " 

There  is  nothing  more  conyincing  than  a  great  oonyiotion,— it  acts 
eTen  upon  the  incredulous ;  and  far  irom  being  incredulous,  as  we  haye 
sud,  Mazarin  was  superstitious.    He  retired  thoughtful  and  pensive. 

"^  Stingy  hound ! "  said  the  ^uard  who  was  recUning  against  the  wall ; 
"be  pretends  not  to  believe  m  your  magician,  Saint-Laurent,  that  he 
inight  not  giye  you  anything :  but  he  will  be  no  sooner  in  his  own 
apartments  than  he  will  profit  oy  your  prediction." 

In  fact,  instead  of  continuing  his  way  towards  the  fiueen's  chamber, 
QAietomed  to  his  own  cabinet,  and  calling  Bemouin,  he  gave  orders 
that  on  the  morrow,  at  break  of  day,  the  exempt  he  had  placed  over 
M.  de  Beaufort  should  be  sent  for,  and  that  he  should  be  awakened  the 
moment  he  arrived. 

•Loeie  is  no  doubt  the  guard  had  placed  his  finger  upon  the  sorest 
^andtbecsu*dinal  had.  During  the  five  years  M.  de  Beaufort  had 
eeen  in  prison,  not  a  single  day  had  passed,  m  which,  from  one  hour  to 
^ote^Masaurin  had  not  fancied  he  would  escape.  A  grandson  of 
Henry  rV.  could  not  be  detained  a  prisoner  all  his  Ufe,  particularly  as 
tnat  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  was  scarcely  thirty  years  old.  But,  in 
^natever  manner  he  might  come  out,  what  a  stock  of  hatred  must 
^e  not  have  laid  up  during  his  captivity  against  him  to  whom  he  owed 
«;  wjo  had  taken  him  young,  rich,  brave,  glorious,  beloved  by  women, 
leared  by  men,  to  cut  off  the  hrightest  years  from  his  life  ?  for  Uving  in 
pnson  18  not  existing !  Aware  of  this,  Mazarin  redoubled  his  watch- 
ruinegB  over  M,  de  Beaufort  Only  he  was  like  the  miser  in  the  fable, 
^•^^  wnld  not  sleep  on  account  of  bis  treasure.  Many  times  he  had 
^*f^in  the  night  in  terror,  dreaming  that  he  had  been  robbed  of 
p^  ae  Beaufort.  Then  he  would  send  to  inquire  after  him,  and  every 
3®  ^w  sorely  ^eved  to  learn  that  the  prisoner  gamed,  ate,  drank, 
J^V^K  to  admiration ;  but  that,  whilst  ^>laying,  drinkini?,  and  singing, 
?f  "^Jfl^ently  paused  to  swear  that  Mazarin  should  pay  him  very  dearly 

TV  ^i®P^®asure  he  forced  him  to  take  at  Vinoennes. 
» \w   v*^*  had  strongly  pre-occupied  the  minister  during  his  sleep, 
!j,5v  ^J^^^  ^  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  Bemouin  entered  his 

^5?f  1?  ^^®  ^°h  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  • 

"1)1*'*  ^^  matter;  has  M.  de  Beaufort  escaped  from  Vinoennes  ?" 
iffit^  1    f^^  believe  he  has,  monseigneur ! "  said  Bemouin,  whose 


"(wT  4L    ^  IB  nere,  ana  awuiis  i^ue  0 , 

Pflloih    ^  ^*^'^»  *^^  °™8  ^^  ^"  ^^  Mazarin,  accommodating  his 
Til?  Hi'*  *o  enable  him  to  receive  him,  sitting  up  in  his  bed. 
*ae  Qifioer  entered.    He  was  a  tall,  large,  ruddy-cheeked,  good- 
»  H  2 
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looking  manr  He  bad  an  air  of  tranquillity,  which  made  Mazarin  very 
uneasy. 

**  That  fellow  looks  like  a  sot,"  murmured  he. 

The  exempt  remained  standing  and  silent  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in.  monsieur !"  said  Mazarin. — The  exempt  obeyed. 

"Do  you  know  what  is  said  here?"  continued  tne  cardinal.-— "No, 
your  eminence." 

"Well!  it  is  said  that  M.  de  Beaufort  is  about  to  escape  from 
Yincennes,  if  he  has  not  done  so  already." 

The  face  of  the  officer  expressed  the  most  profound  stupefaction. 
He  opened  at  the  same  time  his  little  eyes  and  his  large  moutb,  the 
better  to  inhale  the  pleasantry  his  eminence  did  him  the  honour  to 
address  to  him ;  then,  unable  to  keep  his  countenance  lon^  at  the  idea 
of  such  a  thing,  he  burst  out  laughing,  but  in  such  a  fashion,  that  his 
large  limbs  were  shaken  by  his  hilarity  as  by  a  violent  fever. 

Mazarin  was  delighted  at  this  not  over  respectfUl  expansion ;  but  he 
nevertheless  preserved  his  serious  air. 

When  La  Eam^e  had  bad  his  laugh  out,  and  wiped  his  eyes,  he 
thought  it  was  time  to  speak,  and  apologize  for  his  ill-timed  gaietv. 

"Escaped,  monseigneur!"  said  he,  escaped!  why,  your  eminence 
cannot  know  where  M.  de  Beaufort  is  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  do,  monsieur,  I  know  he  is  in  the  donjon  of  Yincennes." 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  in  a  chamber  whose  walls  are  seven  feet  thick, 
with  cross-grated  windows,  each  bar  of  which  is  as  thick  as  my  arm." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Mazarin,  "with  patience  all  walls  may  be  pierced, 
and^ith  a  watch-spring  a  thick  bar  may  be  sawed  through." 

"JButarejou  ignorant,  monseigneur,  that  he  has  eight  guards  about 
him,— four  m  his  antechamber  and  four  in  his  chamber,  and  that  these 
guards  never  leave  him  ?  " 

"But  he  leaves  his  chamber— he  plays  at  the  mall— he  plays  at 
tennis." 

"Monseigneur,  these  are  the  amusements  prisoners  are  allowed. 
But  if  your  eminence  desires  it,  they  shall  be  discontinued." 

"No,  no,"  said  Mazarin,  who  feared  that  by  cutting  off  his  pleasure, 
if  his  prisoner  should  ever  leave  Yincennes,  he  would  only  be  the  more 
exasperated  against  him.  "Only  I  should  like  to  know  with  whom 
he  plays?" 

*  Monseigneur,  he  plays  with  the  officer  of  the  guard,  or  with  me,  or 
with  the  other  prisoners." 

"  But  does  he  never  approach  the  walls  while  playing  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,  your  eminence  cannot  know  the  walls !  The  walls 
are  sixty  feet  high,  and  I  don't  think  M.  de  Beaufort  is  sufficiently 
tired  of  his  life  to  risk  his  neck  in  jumping  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  them." 

"  Hum ! "  said  the  cardinal,  who  began  to  be  a  little  reassured.    "You 

say.  then,  mv  dear  M.  de  Eam^e ." 

That  unless  M.  de  Beaufort  finds  the  means  of  changing  himself 
into  a  little  bird,  I  will  be  answerable  for  him." 

"  Beware  1  you  go  very  far !"  replied  Mazarin ;  "M.  de  Beaufort  told 
the  guards  who  conducted  him  to  Yincennes,  that  he  had  often  thought 
that  in  the  event  of  his  being  imprisoned,  he  knew  of  forty  diiferent 
ways  by  which  he  could  escape." 

"  Monseigneur,  if  among  these  forty  ways  there  had  been  one  good 
one,  he  would  have  been  at  liberty  long  ago." 

"Come,  come,"  murmured  the  cardinal,  "not  such  a  fool  as  I 
thought  he  was  { " 
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"Besides,  monseigneur  forgets  that  M.  do  Chavigny  ia  governor  of 
Vinceanes/'  continued  La  Eamee ;  "  and  that  M.  da  Cbavigny  is  not 
one  of  M.  de  Beaufort's  friends." 

"Yes;  but  M.  de  Chavigny  is  absent/' 

"When  he  is  absent,  I  am  there." 

"But  when  you  are  absent  yourself?** 

"Oh !  when  I  myself  am  absent,  I  leave  in  my  plnce  a  sharp  fellow, 
vho  aspires  to  be  one  of  his  majesty's  exempts,  and  who,  I  will  be 
boQud,  keeps  a  good  guard.    During  the  three  weeks  he  has  been  in 
my  service,  I  have  had  but  one  fault  to  find  mih  him,  and  that  is  for 
being  too  severe  with  the  prisoner." 
"And,  pray,  who  is  this  Cerberus?** 
"A  certain  M.  Grimaud,  monseigneur." 
"And  what  was  he  before  you  engaged  him  at  Vincennes." 
"Why,  the  person  who  recommended  him  to  me  told  me  became 
from  the  country,  where  he  had  got  into  some  scrape  or  other,  on 
account  of  his  bad  temper,  and  I  suspect  he  would  be  glad  to  find 
impunity  under  the  king's  uniform." 

Who  recommended  this  man  to  you  ?  ** 

"The  intendant  of  M.  le  due  de  Graramont.*' 

"Then  you  believe  him  perfectly  trustworthy  ?  " 

^Ab  much  so  as  myself.*^ 

"Heis  not  a  babbler?" 
Urd!  monseigneur!  I  thought  for  a  long  time  the   fellow  was 
dmnb !  I  could  only  get  him  to  speak  or  answer  by  signs ;  they  say  it's 
*m^er  he  once  had  who  trained  nim  to  that." 
„    Well!  tell  him,  mv  dear  M.  )a  Eam^e,"  replied   the  cardinal, 

that  if  he  keeps  a  good  and  faithful  guard,  we  will  wink  at  his  pro- 
vincial peccadilloes ;  that  we  will  put  a  uniform  upon  his  back  that 
shall  make  him  respected,  and  in  the  pockets  of  that  uniform  a  few 
pistoles  to  drink  his  majesty's  health." 

Mazarin  was  prodigal  in  promises :  quite  the  reverse  of  the  good 
M.  Grimaud,  of  whom  La  Ram^e  boasted  so  much ;  he  spoke  little  and 
<"d  a  great  deal.'* 

The  cardinal  put  to  La  Ram^e  a  crowd  of  questions  concerning  the 
prisoner,  as  to  how  he  was  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  bedded ;  to  which 
the  latter  replied  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  that  he  dismissed  him 
almost  reassured. 

Then,  it  being  nine  o'clock,  he  arose,  perfumed  himself,  dressed,  and 
psjsed  to  the  queen's  apartment  to  inform  her  of  the  cause  which  had 
fletained  him  in  his  own.  The  queen,  who  scarcely  dreaded  M.  de 
Jottiufort  less  than  the  cardinal  dreaded  him,  and  who  was  almost  as 
^  "'■  ■  m  the  minister,  made  him  repeat,  word  for  word,  all  the 
i-".-,  vt  Ui  llamf-e,  and  all  the  praises  he  had  lavished  upon  his 
te^ad.    Wh&D  he  had  finished  :— 

.AJas!  mon^Uur/*  euid  hue  in  a  low  voice,  "why  have  we  not  a 

«  b*^^  !ibout  the  perj^ofi  of  crich  of  the  princes?" 
™enc©l"  Rjul  Maanrin,  with  his  Italian  smile,  "that  may  be 
™OTi5hed  Kime  day ;  in  tlip  mean  while  —  *' 
gWhaK  ii>  tho  mean  while  ?  " 
lUfiU  oontiTiije  to  take  every  precaution." 
^Pca  which  he  wrotu  to  d'Artagnan  to  hasten  his  return. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

How  M.  le  Due  de  Beaufort  recreated  himself  in  the  Donjon  of  Vincennes. 

Thb  prisoner  who  gave  such  uneasiness  to  the  cardinal  and  whose 
means  of  evasion  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  whole  oourthad  no  idea 
of  all  the  terror  that  was  felt  on  his  account  at  the  Palais  BoyaL 

He  found  himself  so  admirably  auarded,  that  he  had  acknowledged 
the  inutility  of  his  schemes;  his  whole  vengeance  consisted  in  launch- 
ing perpetual  imprecations  and  abuse  agsunst  Mazarin.  He  had,  in- 
deed, endeavoured  to  write  verses  upon  him;  but  soon  renounced  that 
attempt.  In  fact,  M.  de  Beaufort  not  only  had  not  received  from  Hea- 
ven the  gift  of  measuring  verses,  but,  still  farther,  had  sometimes 
the  greatest  diJQficulty  in  the  world  to  express  himself  in  prose.  This 
made  Blot,  the  greatest  song-writer  of  the  age,  say  of  him  :— 


"  Dans  un  combat  il  brille,  il  tonne  I 
On  le  redoute  avec  raison  j 
Mais  de  la  fa9cn  qa*il  raisonne. 
On  le  prendrait  un  oison. 

"  Gaston,*  pour  faire  une  harangue, 
Eprouve  bien  moins  d'embarras, 
Pourquoi  Beaufort  n'a  tel  la  langue  ? 
Pourquoi  Gaston  n'a-t-il  le  bras  ?  " 


"  In  battle  he  thunders,  he  shines  t 
You'd  think  him  the  devil  let  loose  j 
But  if  once  he  to  argue  inclines. 
You  find  he's  no  more  than  a  goose ! 

'*  There's  Gaston  In  mailing  a  speech. 
Feels  much  less  annoy  or  alarm ; 
Oh  I  why  has  not  3eaufart  the  reach 
Of  his  tongue  — and  he  Beaufort's 
strong  arm?'* 


This  being  understood,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  the  prisoner  con- 
fined himself  to  abuse  and  imprecations. 

The  due  de  Beaufort  was  the  grandson  of  Henry  lY.  and  Gabrielle 
d'Estr^es ;  as  good,  as  brave,  as  proud,  and,  above  all^  a^  much  of  a 
Gascon  as  his  grandsire,  but  very  much  more  ignorant.  After  having 
been  for  some  time,  at  the  death  of  Louis  XlII.,  the  favourite,  the 
man  of  confidence,  the  first  in  the  court,  he,  one  day^  was  obliged  to 
give  place  to  Mazarin,  and  fell  to  the  second  place;  and,  on  the  mor- 
row, as  he  had  had  the  bad  taste  to  feel  angry  at  this  transposition, 
and,  still  worse,  the  imprudence  to  give  vent  to  his  anger  in  speech,  the 
queen  had  had  him  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Vincennes  bv  that  same 
Guitaut  whom  we  have  seen  at  the  commencement  of  this  history,  and 
with  whom  we  shall  meet  again.  Be  it  understood,  that  when  we  say  the 
queen,  we  mean  Mazarin.  Not  only  did  they  thus  get  rid  of  his  per- 
son and  his  pretensions,  but,  popular  prince  as  he  was,  they  treated 
him  with  little  respect,  and  he  had  lived  five  years  in  a  chamber,  not 
very  royally  appointed  in  the  donjon  of  Vincennes. 

This  space  of  time,  which  would  have  ripened  the  ideas  of  any  other 
man  but  the  due  de  Beaufort,  had  passed  over  his  head  without  cre- 
ating any  change.  Another,  in  fact,  mieht  have  reflected  that,  if  he  had 
not  afiected  to  brave  the  cardinal,  to  despise  the  princes,  and  to  hold 
his  way  alone,  without  any  other  acolytes,  as  Cardinal  de  Eetz  eass, 
but  some  melancholy  beings  who  had  the  air  of  waking  dreamers,  ne 
might  have  had  his  liberty,  or  at  least  defenders,  five  years  before. 
These  considerations,  probably,  never  i)resented  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  duke,  whom  this  Iouk  seclusion  onlv  strengthened  in  his 
mutiny,  and  every  day  the  cardinal  received  intelligence  of  him  of  the 
most  diisagreeable  nature. 

*  The  duke  of  OrleanSi 
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After  having  failed  in  poetry,  M.  de  Beaufort  had  tamed  his  atten- 
idon  to  painting.  He  d^w  the  features  of  the  cardinal  with  a  ooal, 
and  as  ms  very  mean  talents  in  this  art  did  not  enahle  him  to  give  a 
Teiy  striking  resemhlance,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  origi- 
nal of  the  portrait,  he  wrote  beneath  it :— "  Bitratto  dell*  illustrissimo 
facchino  Mazarini.^  Upon  being  informed  of  this,  M.  de  Chavigny  paid 
the  duke  a  visit,  and  beg^  him  to  seek  some  other  amusement,  or,  at 
least,  to  make  lus  portraits  without  legends.  The  next  day.  the  cham- 
ber was  ooTered  with  legends  and  portraits.  M.  de  Beaufort,  like  aU 
prisoners,  resembled  children,  who  only  persist  in  doing  that  which 
Hiey  are  forbidden  to  do. 

M.  de  Chavignv  heard  of  the  vast  concourse  of  profiles  \  for  IC.  de 
Beaufort,  not  bem^  eaual  to  full  faces,  satisfied  himself  with  making 
his  cluunber  a  veritable  exposition-gallery  of  profiles..  This  time  the 
governor  said  nothing ;  but  one  day  when  M.  de  Beaufort  was  playing 
at  tennis,  he  ordered  a  sponge  to  be  passed  over  all  these  drawings,  and 
had  the  chamber  painted  in  distemper. 

M.  de  Beaufort  thanked  M.  de  Chavigny  for  having  given  him  an 
opportunity  to  paint  his  cartoons  afresh ;— and  this  time  he  divided 
ms  chamber  into  compartments,  consecrating  each  of  these  compart- 
ments to  an  incident  in  the  life  of 'Cardinal  Mazarin. 

The  first  was  meant  to  represent  the  illustrious  rogue  Mazarini 
Tec«a7ing  a  shower  of  blows  j&om  the  cane  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
whose  servant  he  had  been. 

In  the  second,  the  illustrious  rogue  Mazarini  was  performing  the  part 
o(  Ignatius  Loyola^  in  the  tragedy  oi  that  name. 

In  the  third  the  illustrious  rogue  Mazarini  was  stealing  the  portefemUe 
of  first  minister  firom  M.  de  Chavigny,  who  fancied  he  had  it. 

And  in  the  fourth,  the  illustrious  rogue  Mazarini  was  refusing  clean 
uieets  to  I^porte,  valet-de-chambre  to  Louis  XIY.,  saying  that  it  was 
quite  enough  for  a  king  of  France  to  change  his  sheets  every  three 
months. 

These  were  ambitious  attempts,  and  certainly  exceeded  the  talents  of 
the  prisoner ;  he  was  therefore  contented  with  tracing  the  fhunes  and 
placing  the  inscriptions. 

But  the  frames  and  the  inscrintions  were  sufficient  to  arouse  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  M.  de  Chavigny,  wno  warned  M.  de  Beaufort  that  if  he  did 
not  renounce  his  projected  picturesi,  he  should  remove  the  means  of 
executing  them.  M.  de  Beaufort  replied  that,  as  they  deprived  him  of 
all  chance  of  gaining  a  reputation  in  arms,  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
one  in  painting,  and  that,  being  unable  to  be  a  Bayard  or  a  Trilvuloe, 
X^  anxious  to  become  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Baphael. 
One  day  when  M.  de  Beaufort  was  walking  in  the  prSau,  his  fire  was 
taken  away,  with  his  fire  his  coals,  with  his  coals  his  cinders ;  so  that  on 
retummg  to  his  cell  he  found  not  the  smallest  object  of  which  he  could 
mAe  a  crayon. 

«.^de Beaufort  swore,  raved,  stormed,  and  said  that  they  wished  to 
nU  him  with  cold  and  humidity  as  they  had  killed  Puylaurens,  Marshal 
^^*naao,  and  the  grand  yWetircfe  Venddme;  to  which  M.  de  Chavigny 
^Wd  that  he  had  only  to  give  lus  word  to  renounce  drawing,  or  to 
FOBuse  to  make  no  more  historical  pictures,  and  they  would  restore 
^  ms  firing  and  sdl  that  was  necessary  to  keep  it  up.  But  M.  de 
f^wt  would  not  give  his  word,  so  that  he  remained  without  a 
^  the  rest  of  the  winter.  Moreover,  during  one  of  the  short  absences 
r«^®  prisoner,  his  handiwork  was  all  scratched  off,  and  the  chamber 
"M  once  more  bare  and  white,  without  any  sign  of  a  fresco. 
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M.  do  Beaufori  then  bought  a  dog  named  Pistaohe  of  one  of  his 
ffuards ;  and  there  being  no  rule  to  foroid  a  prisoner  havinj;  a  dog,  M.  de       I 
Cha^gny  allowed  the  quadruped  to  change  masters.    M.  de  Beaufort       i 
remained  sometimes  hours  together  shut  up  with  his  dog.    A  suspicion 
was  entertained  that  he  employed  himself  in  the  education  of  his  dog,       i 
but  no  one  suspected  what  way  he  directed  it.    Pistache  being  suffi- 
ciently trained,  one  day  M.  de  Beaufort  invited  M.  de  Chavigny  and  the       ' 
officers  of  Yincennes  to  a  grand  representation  which  he  purposed 
fnving  in  his  chamber.    The  invited  guests  arrived,  the  chamber  was 
illummated  with  as  many  wax-lights  as  M.  de  Beauiort  could  procure. 
— The  exercises  commenced. 

The  prisoner  had  traced,  with  a  bit  of  plaster  detached  from  the  wall, 
a  long  white  line  representing  a  cord.  Pistache,  at  the  first  order  of  his 
master,  placed  himself  upon  this  line,  stood  upon  his  hind-paws,  and, 
holding  a  stick  used  to  beat  clothes  in  his  fore-paws,  he  began  to  follow 
the  line  with  all  the  contortions  of  a  rope-dancer:  then,  after  having 
passed  two  or  three  times  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  line,  he 
returned  the  stick  to  M.  de  Beaufort,  and  recommenced  the  same  evolu- 
tions without  a  balance. 

The  intelligent  animal  was  loaded  with  applause. 

The  spectacle  was  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  being  ended, 
they  passed  on  to  the  second. 

That  consisted  in  telling  what  o'clock  it  was. 

M.  de  Chavigny  showed  Pistache  his  watch.  It  was  half-past  six. 
Pistache  lifted  and  lowered  his  paw  six  times,  and  at  the  seventh,  the 
paw  remained  suspended.  It  was  impossible  to  be  more  clear—a  sun- 
dial could  not  have  answered  better ;  every  one  knows  that  the  sun-dial 
has  the  advantage  of  not  being  able  to  tell  the  hour  but  when  the  sun 
shines. 

The  dog's  task  was  then  to  find  out  in  the  company  who  was  the  best 
gaoler  of  all  the  prisons  in  France.  • 

The  dog  made  three  times  the  tour  of  the  circle,  and  then  went  and 
laid  down,  in  the  most  respectful  manner  possible,  at  the  feet  of  M.  de 
Chavieny. 

M.  ae  Chavigny  appeared  to  think  the  joke  a  good  one,  and  laughed 
heartily. 

When  he  had  finished  laughing,  he  bit  his  lips  and  ended  by  frowning. 

M.  de  Beaufort  next  put  this  puzzling  question  to  Pistache:  ""Who 
was  the  greatest  thief  in  the  known  world  ?  " 

Pistache,  this  time,  made  the  tour  of  the  chamber,  and  stopped  at  no 
one,  but  going  to  the  door,  he  began  to  scratch  and  whine. 

"See,  gentlemen!"  said  the  prince,  "this  interesting  animal  not 
finding  here  the  person  I  ask  for,  wants  to  seek  him  elsewhere.  But,  be 
satisfied,  you  shall  not  be  deprived  of  his  answer,  on  that  account. 
Pistache,  my  friend,"  continued  the  duke,  "come  here."  The  dog 
obeyed.  "  The  greatest  thief  in  the  world ! "  continued  the  prince. — 
"  Is  it  Le  Camus,  the  kin^s  secretary,  who  came  to  Paris  with  twenty 
livres,  and  is  now  worth  six  millions  ?" 

The  doe  shook  his  head  in  sign  of  negation. 

••  Is  it,"^oontinued  the  prince,  "M.  le  Surintendant  d'Emery,  who  gave 
M.  Thor^,  his  son,  on  his  marriage,  an  income  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  and  an  hotel  by  the  side  of  which  the  Tuileries  are  but  a 
grange,  and  the  Louvre  a  paltry  mansion  ?" 

The  dog  shook  his  head  m  sign  of  negation. 

"  Is  it  not  he  ?  "  resumed  the  prince.   "  Well,  let  us  see :  search  for 
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Iuhl  Can  it  ohance  to  be  rUIuStrissimo  faochino  Hazarini  di  Piscina  ? 

Bstache  made  desperate  affinnative  signs,  raising  and  lowering  his 
bead  eight  or  nine  times  running. 

''Gentlemen,  you  see  "  said  M.  de  Beaufort  to  the  company,  who, 
thu  time,  did  not  dare  even  to  smle,  "  TiUustrissimo  faochino  Mazarini 
diPiscma  is  the  greatest  thief  in  the  known  world;  at  least,  so  says 
Ksster  Fistache.  Xet  us  pass  to  another  exercise." 

"Gentlemen,"  continued  the  due  de  Beaufort,  taking  advantage  of 
the  silence  which  had  ensued  to  produce  the  programme  of  the  third 
part  of  the  evenine*s  entertainment—"  you  remember  that  M.  le  duo 
de  Guise  had  all  tne  dogs  in  Paris  taught  to  jump  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Pons,  whom  he  had  proclaimed  the  fairest  of  the  fair !  well,  gen- 
tlemen, this  was  nothing,  for  these  animals  obeyed  mechanically,  not 
knowing  how  to  make  any  dissidence  [M.  de  Beaufort  meant  to  say 
difference}  between  those  for  whom  they  were  to  jump,  and  those  for 
whom  they  were  not.  Pistache  will  show  you.  as  well  as  M.  le  Gouve- 
nenr,  that  he  is  far  above  his  comrades.  M.  de  Chavigny,  have  the 
kindness  to  lend  me  your  cane." 

M.  de  Chavigny  lent  his  cane  to  M.  de  Beaufort,  and  the  latter 
placed  it  horizontally,  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground. 

"Pistache,  my  friend,  have  the  kindness  to  jump  for  Madame  de 
Montbazon." 

■Bverybody  laughed;  for  it  was  known  that  at  the  time  the  due  de 

Beaufort  was   arrested,  he  was  the  avowed  lover  of  Madame  de 

Montbazon.  Pistache  made  no  difficulty,  but  jumped  gaily  over  the  cane. 

Why,"  said  M.  de  Chavigny,  **  it  appears  to  me  that  Pistache  does 

no  more  than  his  brethren  did  when  they  jumped  for  Mademoiselle  de 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  prince:  "Pistache,  my  friend,  jump  for 
the  queen."  And  he  lifted  the  cane  six  inches  higher.  The  dog  jumped 
WjJectfully  over. 

.  Pistache,  my  firiend,"  continued  the  duke,  raising  the  cane  still  six 
wches  higher^  **  jump  for  the  king !  "—The  dog  took  his  run,  and,  in 
«Pjte  of  the  height,  jumped  lightly  over. 

.  Now,  attention !"  cried  the  duke,  placing  the  cane  at  a  very  small 
Jeight  from  the  ground :  "  Pistache,  my  friend,  jump  for  I'illustrissimo 
facchino  Mazarini  di  Piscina!"— The  dog  turned  his  back  to  the 
cane. 

**Well,  what  does  this  mean?"  said  M.  de  Beaufort,  describing  a 
semicircle  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  animal,  and  presenting  the 
cane  to  him  afresh;  "jump !  I  say,  Master  Pistache !  "—But  Pistache, 
^  before,  turned  half  round  upon  himself^  and  presented  his  hinder 
part  to  the  cane. 

^  de  Beaufort  performed  the  same  evolution,  and  repeated  the  same 
jntence ;  but  this  time  the  patience  of  Pistache  was  exhausted ;  he 
Jew  with  fury  at  the  cane,  tore  it  from  the  prince's  hands,  and  broke  it 
between  his  teeth 

M.  de  Beaufort  took  the  two  pieces  from  his  mouth,  and  with  great 
wiousness  restored  them  to  M.  de  Chavigny,  accompanied  by  many 


^"J*^ saying  that  the  evening's  amusements  were  over;  but  if  he 
JW  favour  him  with  another  sitting  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
^«che  should  learn  some  other  tricks.    Three  days  after,  Pistache 
^^ttoned. 
°^h  was  made  for  the  poisoner,  but,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  the 
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poisoner  remained  unfound.    M.  de  Beaufort  ordered  a  tomb  to  be 
erected  to  him  with  this  epitaph  :— 

"  Here  lies  Pistache,  one  of  the  most  inteUigrent  dogs  that  ever  lived.** 

No  fault  could  be  found  with  this^ulogium;  M.  de  Chavigny  oonid 
not  prevent  it. 

But  then  the  duke  proclaimed  aloud  that  they  had  made  a  trial  upon 
his  dog  of  the  drug  they  meant  to  employ  upon  him,  and  one  day  after 
dinner,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bea,  crying  that  he  had  griping  pains, 
and  that  Mazarin  had  had  him  poisoned. 

This  new  trick  came  to  the  ears  of  the  cardinal,  and  alarmed  him 
greatly.  The  dungeon  of  Yincennes  was  said  to  be  very  unhealthy,  and 
Madame  de  Bambouillet  had  said  that  "the  chamber  in  which  Fuy« 
laurens.  Marshal  Omano,  and  the  grand  prior  de  Yenddme  had  died, 
was  worth  its  weight  in  arsenic,"  and  the  joke  had  been  widely  circu- 
lated. He  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  nnsoner  should  neither  eat  nor 
drink  without  a  trial  of  the  viands  and  tne  wine.  It  was  at  this  period 
the  exempt  Bam^  was  appointed  his  taster. 

M.  de  Ghaviflpy,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  pardon  the  imperti- 
nences which  tne  mnocent  ristache  had  expiated.  M.  de  Ghavigny  was 
one  of  the  late  cardinal's  creatures,— some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  he 
was  his  son ;  he  mighlLtherefore,  be  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  wr\h 
the  art  of  tyranny.  He  set  about  retorting  a  few  sharp-pointed  jests 
upon  M.  le  due.  He  had  hitherto4)een  allowed  steel  knives  and  silver 
forks— these  were  taken  awav,  and  silver  knives  and  wooden  forks  were 
substituted  for  them.  M.  de  Beaufort  complained.  M.  de  Ghavigny 
replied  that  he  had  just  heard  that  the  cardinal  having  stated  to  Madame 
de  Yenddme  that  her  son  was  placed  in  the  dungeon  of  Yincennes  for 
the  whole  of  his  life,  he  had  feared  that  at  this  disastrous  new&  his 
prisoner  might  make  an  attempt  at  suicide.  A  fortnight  after,  M.  de 
Beaufort  found  two  rows  of  voung  trees,  as  thick  round  as  hiJs  little 
finger,  planted  along  the  path  leading  to  the  tennis-ground.  Upon 
asking  what  these  were  for,  he  was  told  they  were  intended,  some  day» 
to  afford  him  shade.  Aa  a  still  more  bitter  jest,  the  gardener  came  to 
him  one  morning,  and  told  him,  as  it  to  give  him  pleasure,  that  he  had 
orders  to  make  bun  some  asparagus-beds.  Now  every  one  knows  that, 
under  the  present  improved  mode  of  gardening,  asparagus-beds  require 
four  years  to  come  to  perfection— they  then  required  at  least  five  or  six. 
This  civiUty  ahnost  drove  M.  de  Beaufort  out  of  his  senses. 

M.  de  Beaufort  then  thought  it  was  quite  time  to  have  recourse  to 
one  of  his  forty  schemes,  anoThe  began  with  the  most  simple,  which  was 
to  corrupt  La  Ram^;  but  La  Bam^,  who  had  given  fifteen  hundred 
crowns  for  his  exemptship,  had  no  inclination  to  part  with  it.  So 
instead  of  entering  into  the  views  of  the  prisoner,  he  went  straight  to 
inform  M.  de  Ghavigny  of  them;  and  M.  de  Ghavigny  immediately 
placed  eight  men  in  the  prince's  chamber,  doubled  the  sentinels,  and 
tripled  the  posts.  From  that  moment  the  prince  never  left  his  apart- 
ment without  marching,  like  a  theatrical  king,  with  four  men  before 
him  and  four  behind  him,  without  reckoning  those  who  marched  in 
dose  files. 

M.  de  Beaufort  at  first  laughed  at  this  severity,  which  amused  him. 
He  repeated  as  often  as  he  haa  an  opportunity ;  "  That  amuses  me,  that 
diversifies  me"  (M.  de  Beaufort  meant  to  say  diverts  me;  but  aa  it  is 
well  known,  he  did  not  always  say  what  he  meant  to  say).  Then  he 
^dded :  "  Besides,  when  it  shall  please  me  to  withdraw  from  aU  these 

noun  you  pay  me,  I  have  still  thirty-nine  plans  left.''  - 
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Bat  this  distraction  became  at  last  an  enimi.  Out  of  bravado  M.  do 
Beaufort  held  out  six  montbs ;  but  at  the  end  of  six  months,  always 
Beein^  eight  men  sit  down  when  he  sat  down,  rise  up  when  he  rose  up, 
stoppmg  when  he  stopped,  he  began  to  look  serious,  and  to  count  the 


3  new  persecution  brought  with  it  a  vast  increase  of  hatred  towards 

Hiasarin.  The  prince  swore  from  morning  to  night,  talking  of  nothing 
but  capilotades*  of  Mazarih's  ears.  It  was  terrible  to  hearliim !  The 
cardinal,  who  was  informed  of  all  that  passed  at  Yincennes,  in  spite  of 
himself,  pulled  his  barette  down  right  to  his  neck. 

One  day  M.  de  Beaufort  assembled  the  guards,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  proverbial  difficulty  of  speech,  made  them  the  following  harangue— 
which,  it  is  true,  was  prepared  betorehand : — 

"Gentlemen,*^ said  ne,  "will  you  suffer  a  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  to 
be  loaded  with  outrages  and  ignobilies  [he  meant  to  say  ignominies]] ; 
ventre  saint  gria !  as  m^  grandfather  said,  I  almost  reigned  in  Pans, 
do  you  know  1  I  had  m  my  power,  during  a  whole  day.  both  the  king 
and  monsieur.  The  queen  caressed  me  then,  and  called  me  the  most 
honest  man  in  the  kingdom.  Gentlemen,  citizens,  set  me  free ;  I  will 
SO  to  the  Louvre ;  I  will  twist  Mazarini's  neck;  you  shall  be  my  body- 
guard; I  will  make  you  all  officers,  and  with  good  pensions.  Venire 
vAat  gris  !  jforward !  march  1" 

Bat  however  pathetic  it  mi^ht  be,  th^e  eloquence  of  the  grandson  of 
Henry  lY.  made  no  impression  ui)on  these  hearts  of  stone ;  not  one 
Btin-ed:  which  M.  de  Beaufort  perceiving,  he  told  them  thev  were  all 
Bba%,  mean-spirited  feUows,  and  so  made  cruel  enemies  of  tnem. 

.Sometimes,  when  M.  de  Ghavigny  came  to  see  him,  which  he  did  not 
&il  to  do  two  or  three  times  a  week,  the  duke  took  advantage  of  the 
foment  to  threaten  him. 

"What  would  you  do,  monsieur,"  said  he  to  him,  "if  some  fine  day 
700  should  see  appear  an  army  of  Parisians,  covered  with  steel,  and 
briatling  with  muskets,  coming  to  dehver  me  ?" 

"Monseigneur,"  replied  M.  de  Ghavigny,  bowing  low  to  the  prince, 
"I  have  upon  the  ramparts  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  in  my  case- 
mates thhty  thousand  shots  to  fire— I  should  cannonade  them  as  best  I 
could." 

'*  Yes ;  but  if  you  fired  all  jrour  thirty  thousand  shots,  they  would  still 
take  the  donjon,  and  the  donjon  once  taken^  I  should  be  forced  to  allow 
them  to  hang  you,  althoudi  1  should  certainly  regret  it."  And,  in  his 
turn,  the  prince  bowed  to  M.  de  Ghavigny  with  great  pohteness. 

"But  I,  monseigneur,**  replied  M.  de  Ghavigny,  **  when  the  first  of 
these  canaUle  should  pass  the  sill  of  my  posterns,  or  place  his  foot  uiK>n 
the  ramparts.  I  should  be  forced,  to  mv  great  regret,  to  kill  you  with 
niy  own  nana,  seeing  that  you  are  confiaed  particulars^  to  me,  and  that 
I  must  render  you,  alive  or  dead."  And  he  bowed  to  his  highness 
agau). 

'*Yes!  yes!"  continued  the  duke:  "but  as,  very  certainly,  these 
wave  fellows  would  not  come  here  till  after  they  had  hung  up  Julio 
^t^^zvini  for  a  little  while,  you  would  take  care  not  to  lay  your  hand 
jPon  me,  and  would  allow  me  to  Uve  for  fear  of  being  drawn  in  quarters 
^^Qorses— a  much  more  painful  operation  than  oeing  hung,  I  can 
tftttyou." 


.Theae  bitter-sweet  pleasantries  passed  during  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
or  an  hour— twenty  minutes  at  most ;  but  they  always  finished  thus  :— 

•  A  Und  of  ragout  of  meat  cat  into  smaU  pieces. 
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M.  de  Cbavigny,  turning  towards  the  door, — 

"  Hola !  La  Itam^e ! "  cried  he.    La  Bam^  entered. 

"La  EAm^e,"  continued  M.  de  Chavigny,  "I  recommend  particularly 
M.  de  Beaufort  to  your  care ;  treat  him  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his 
rank,  and  to  that  effect  never  lose  sight  of  him  for  an  instant." 

Then  he  retired,  bowing\o  M.  de  Beaufort  with  an  ironical  politeness, 
which  threw  the  latter  into  a  very  dark-shaded  fit  of  the  blue  deTils. 

La  Bam^e  had  thus  become  the  forced  companion  of  the  prince,  his 
eternal  guardian,  the  shadow  of  his  body ;  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
company  of  La  Eam^e,  a  joyous  liver,  a  jovial  comrade,  a  known  drinker, 
a  great  player  at  tennis,  a  good  sort  of  devil  at  bottom,  having  only  one 
fault  with  respect  to  M.  de  Beaufort,— that  of  being  incorruptible,  had 
become  rather  a  distraction  than  an  annoyance  to  the  prince. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  case  with  master  La  Bam^  and 
although  he  esteemed,  at  quite  its  value,  the  honour  of  being  shut  up 
with  a  prisoner  of  such  importance,  the  pleasure  of  living  in  familiarity 
with  the  grandson  of  Henry  lY.  did  not  compensate  for  what  he  would 
have  experienced  in  going  now  and  then  to  visit  his  family. 

It  is  nossible  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  good  exempt  and  a 
good  father,  or  a  good  husband.  Now  master  La  Bam^e  adored  his  wife 
and  his  children,  of  whom  he  could  only  get  a  glimpse  from  the  top  of 
the  walls ;  when,  to  afford  him  that  conjugal  and  paternal  consolation, 
they  o«me  to  walk  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditches.  Decidedly,  this  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  La  Bam^e  felt  that  his  joyous  humour,  which  he 
had  considered  as  the  cause  of  his  good  health,  without  reflecting  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  only  the  result  of  it^  could  not  possibly  hold  out 
long  against  such  a  regimen.  This  conviction  was  only  increased  in  his 
mind,  when,  little  belittle,  the  relations  between  M.  de  Beaufort  and 
M.  de  Chavigny  having  become  more  and  more  unpleasant,  they  had 
ceased  to  see  each  other  at  all.  La  Bam^e  then  felt  the  responsibility 
weigh  more  heavily  than  ever  on  his  head;  and,  as  naturally,  from  the 
reasons  we  have  just  ^ven,  he  sought  some  relief  from  it,  he  welcomed 
very  warmly  the  opening  which  was  made  to  him  by  his  friend  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Grammont,  to  give  him  an  acolyte.  He  had 
immediately  spoken  to  M.  de  Chavigny,  who  had  replied  that  he  should 
not  oppose  it  m  any  manner,  always  provided  that  the  party  proposed 
was  agreeable  to  him. 

We  consider  it  perfectly  useless  to  offer  to  our  readers  the  portrait, 
physical  or  moral,  of  Grimaud.  If,  as  we  hope,  they  have  not  quite 
forgotten  the  first  part  of  this  work,  they  must  have  preserved  a  suffi- 
ciently clear  remembrance  of  this  estimable  personage,  in  whom  there 
was  no  other  change  but  that  of  being  twenty  years  older :  an  acquisition 
which  had  only  rendered  him  more  taciturn  and  reserved,  although 
since  the  change  that  he  had  effected  in  himself,  Athos  had  restored  to 
him  permission  to  speak. 

But  at  this  period,  Grimaud  had  been  silent  for  severat  years,  and  a 
habit  of  several  years  becomes  second  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Grixnaud  enters  apon  his  Fanctloiut. 

Grisilttd  presented  himself,  then,  with  his  favourable  exterior,  at  the 
donjon  of  Vincennes.  '^L  de  Chavigny  piqued  himself  upon  having  an 
in^lible  eye,  which  gave  additional  weight  to  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Cardinal  de  Kichelieu,  of  whom  this  was  likewise  the  eternal 
pretension.  He  examined  the  postulant,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
attention,  and  conjectured  that  the  gathered  brow,  thin  lips,  hooked 
nose,  and  bis  cheek-bones  of  Grimaud  were  perfect  indices  of  fitness  for 
the  office.  He  only  addressed  a  dozen  words  to  him :  Grimaud  replied 
in  four. 

"  Now,  thaf s  a  remarkable  man ;  I  thought  he  was/'  said  M.  de 
Chavigny ;  "  go  and  complete  your  engagement  with  M.  la  Kam^,  and 
tell  him  that  you  suit  me  in  all  respects.* 

Grimaud  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  went  to  undergjd  the  much  more 
rigorous  inspection  of  La  Eam^e.  What  rendered  mm  more  difficult 
was,  that  M.  de  Chavigny  knew  he  could  depend  upon  him,  and  that 
he,  on  his  part,  wished  to  depend  upon  Grimaud. 

Grimaua  had  exactly  the  qualities  to  impose  upon  an  exempt  who 
was  in  want  of  a  sub-exempt;  so,  after  a  thousand  questions,  which 
only  obtained  each  the  quarter  of  an  answer,  La  Ram^e,  fascinated  by 
this  sobriety  of  words,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  enrolled  Grimaud. 

**  My  instructions  ?"  asked  Grimaud. 

"  They  are  these :  never  leave  the  prisoner  alone :  take  firom  him 
^s^eiY  cutting  or  pointed  instrument ;  prevent  his  making  any  signs  to 
people  without,  or  talking  too  long  to  his  guards." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  asked  Grimaud. 

"All  at  present,^'  replied  La  Eam^e.  **  If  new  circumstances  arise, 
they  will  bring  fresn  orders.** 

"  Good  !**  relied  Grimaud,  and  he  entered  the  apartment  of  the  due 
de  Beaufort.  The  latter  was  in  the  act  of  combing  his  beard,  which,  a.s 
well  as  his  hair,  he  had  allowed  to  grow,  to  teaze  Mazarin,  by  displaying 
his  misery  and  parading  his  ill-looks.  But  as  some  days  before  he  had 
foncied  that  from  the  top  of  the  dungeon  he  had  recognized  the 
beautiful  Madame  de  Montbazon  in  the  depth  of  a  passing  carriage, 
and  as  the  remembrance  of  her  was  still  dear  to  him,  ho  was  not  willing 
to  be  for  her  what  he  was  for  Mazarin ;  he  had,  therefore,  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  her  again,  asked  for  a  leaden  comb,  and  it  had  been 
granted  to  him. 

M.  de  Beaufort  had  asked  for  a  leaden  comb  because,  as  with  all  fair 
men,  his  beard  inclined  to  be  red :  he  dyed  it  whilst  combing  it. 

Grimaud,  on  entering,  saw  the  comb  which  the  prince  had  just  laid 
on  the  table ;  he  took  it  up,  making  a  low  bow. 

The  duke  looked  at  this  strange  figure  with  astonishment. 

The  figure  put  the  comb  into  its  pocket. 

"  Hola !  h6 !  what's  that  for  ?  *'  cned  the  duke  j "  who  is  this  fellow  ?" 
Jjiimaud  made  no  reply,  but  bowed  a  second  tune. 
Are  you  dumb  ?"  cried  the  duke, 
bnpaud  made  a  sign  in  the  negative. 

,    Who  or  what  are  you,  then?  answer,  I  command  you,"  cried  the 

"A  keeper,"  replied  Grimaud, 
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"  A  ke6i)er !"  cried  the  duke.  ''  Well,  I  only  wanted  this  hangdog- 
looking  object  to  complete  my  collection.  Hola !  La  Kam^ !  Bome- 
bod:f  !^  La  Eam^  answered  the  call;  unfortunately  for  the  prince, 
relying  upon  Grimaud,  he  was  going  to  Paris,  he  was  already  in  the 
courtjLna  did  not  come  up  in  the  best  of  humours. 

"  What  is  it,  mon  prince  V*  asked  he. 

"  Who  is  this  fellow  who  takes  up  my  comb,  and  puts  it  in  his 
pocket  V  asked  M.  de  Beaufort. 

"  He  is  one  of  your  guards,  monseigneur;  a  very  worthy  fellow,  and 
whom  you  will  appreciate  as  you  do  M.  de  Chavigny  and  me,  1  am 
sure." 

"  Why  did  he  take  my  comb  ?" 

**  Ah !  well !  *'  said  La  Kam^e,  "why  did  you  take  monseigneur*8  comb  ?" 

Grimaud  drew  the  comb  from  his  pocket,  placed  his  finger  upon  one 
of  the  large  teeth,  and  contented  himseli  with  replying  in  a  single 
word:— "Pointed." 

•*  That's  true !"  said  La  Eam^e. 

"  What  does  the  animal  say  ?"  cried  the  duke. 

"That  every  -pointed  instrument  is  interdicted  by  the  king  to 
monseigneur." 

"What!"  said  the  duke,  "are  you  mad,  La  Eam^e.  Why,  it  was 
you  who  gave  me  that  comb." 

"  And  very  wrong  was  I  to  do  so,  monseigneur;  for,  in  giving  it  to 
you  I  acted  contrary  to  my  orders." 

The  duke  looked  furiously  at  Grimaud,  who  had  returned  the  comb 
to  La  Eam^. 

"  I  foresee  that  this  rascal  will  be  a  perpetual  torment  to  me," 
murmured  the  prince. 

In  fact,  in  prison  there  are  no  intermediate  sentunents.  As  all  men 
and  things  must  be  either  a  friend  or  an  enemy  to  you,  you  love  or 
hate,  sometimes  with  reason,  but  much  more  frequently  by  instinct. 
Now,  by  this  infinitely  simple  motive,  that  Grimaud,  at  the  first 
glance,  had  gained  the  good  opinion  of  M.  de  Chavigny  and  La  Bam^e ; 
he  must— his  qualities  in  the  eyes  of  the  governor  and  the  exempt, 
becoming  defects  in  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner— he  must,  at  first,  have 
been  very  displeasing  to  M.  de  Beaufort. 

Grimaud,  however,  was  not  willing  to  open  his  game  the  first  day ;  h9 
did  not  want  to  excite  an  improvised  repugnance  in  the  prisoner,  bat  a 
good  hearty  tenacious  hatred.  He  retired,  therefore,  to  make  room  for 
four  guards  who  had  been  to  breakfast,  and  came  to  resume  their  duties. 

On  nis  side,  the  prince  was  getting  up  a  new  pleasantry,  upon  which  he 
reckoned  greatly.  He  had  ordered  some  crabs  for  his  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  and  meant  to  pass  the  day  in  making  a  gibbet  upon  which 
to  hang  the  finest  in  the  middle  of  his  chamber ;  the  red  colour  which 
the  boiling  would  give,  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  allusion,  and  thus 
he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  hanging  the  cardinal  in  effigy,  awaiting 
his  being  hung  in  reality,  and  without  a  risk  of  reproach  for  having 
hung  anything  but  a  crab. 

The  day  was  spent  in  preparations  for  the  execution.  People  often 
become  childish  in  prison,  and  M.  de  Beaufort  was  of  a  character  to 
become  so  sooner  than  most  others.  He  went  to  take  his  walk  as  usual, 
broke  oflf  two  or  three  Uttle  branches,  to  serve  in  his  process,  and,  after 
much  search  found  a  piece  of  broken  glass,  a  chance  which  seemed  to 
give  him  the  greatest  pleasure.  When  returned  to  his  room,  he  unra- 
velled and  cut  his  handkerchief  into  strips.  Not  one  of  these  details 
escaped  the  searching  eye  of  Grimaud* 
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Thft  next  morning  the  gibbet  was  reaSljr,  and,  in  order  to  fix  it  in  the 
nuddb  of  the  chamber,  M.  de  Beaufort  had  to  sharpen  one  end  of  it  with 
his  broken  pieoe  of  glass. 

IttBam^  looked  on  at  all  this  with  the  cnriosity  of  a  father  who 
thinks  he  shall  probably  discover  a  new  plaything  for  his  children,  and 
tiieguaids  with  that  air  of  listlessness  which  constituted  at  that  neriod 
u  well  as  at  the  present  day  the  principal  character  of  the  soldier's 
jMognomy. 

Grimaud  entered  at  the  moment  the  prince  had  just  laid  down  his 
piece  of  glass,  although  he  had  not  yet  completely  sharpened  the  foot  of 
his  gibbet ;  but  he  had  stopped  in  order  to  fasten  the  thread  to  the 
other  end. 

He  cast  a  look  at  Grimaud  in  which  might  be  perceived  the  remains 
of  the  ill-humour  of  the  preceding  evening ;  but  as  he  was,  beforehand, 
well  satisfied  with  the  result  his  new  invention  could  not  fail  of  pro- 
ducing, he  bestowed  no  other  attention  on  him. 

Only  when  he  had  finished  making  a  sailor's  knot  at  one  end^  of  his 
thread,  and  a  running  noose  at  the  other:  when  he  had  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  dish  of  crabs,  and  had  selected  the  finest,  he  turned  round  to 
take  up  his  bit  of  broken  glass  again— the  bit  of  ^lass  had  disappeared. 

"Who  has  taken  my  bit  of  glass  ?"  said  the  prmce,  knitting  his  brow. 
Grimaud  made  a  si^n  that  he  nad  taken  it. 
"  What !  you  amn,— «nd  why  have  you  taken  it  ?  " 
." Yes, indeed!*^ cried Eam^.  "why  have  you  taken  his  highness's 
bit  of  glass  ?  "     Grimaud,  who  neld  the  fragment  of  glass  in  his  hand, 
passed  his  finger  over  the  sharp  edge  of  it,  and  said,  "  Cutting." 

"  Good  heavens !  that's  true,"  exclaimed  La  Eam^.  "  Peste !  what 
a  treasure  we  have  gained  in  this  lad ! " 

"Monsieur  Grimaud,"  said  the  prince,  "for  your  own  sake  I  conjure 
you  never  to  come  within  reach  of  my  hand." 
Grimaud  bowed,  and  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  chamber. 
'Hush,  hush,  monseigneur," said  La  Bam^, "give  me  your  little 
gibbet,  I  will  sharpen  it  with  my  knife." 
J  You  will,"  cried  the  duke,  laughing. 
^  Yes,  I ;  was  it  not  what  you  meant  to  do  ?  " 
"Without  doubt "  said  the  duke.    "  Ha !  ha !  that  will  be  more  droll 
than  ever.    There  it  is,  La  Ramee." 

La  Bam^  who  had  not  at  all  understood  the  exclamation  of  the 
^^Mhari)ened  the  foot  of  the  gibbet  to  perfection. 

Ihat  will  do,"  said  the  duke ;  "now  make  a  little  hole  in  the  floor 
whUgtl  go  in  search  of  the  culprit." 
Xa  Kam4e  went  down  on  one  knee,  and  dug  the  hole  required,  whilst 
\  ?5^^  suspended  the  crab  to  his  strip  of  handkerchief.  He  then 
planted  his  gibbet  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  laughing  aloud  at  his 
^t.  Ia  Hain^e  also  laughed  with  all  his  heart,  not  nerfecUy  aware 
wuy,  and  the  guards  joined  in  chorus.  Grimaud  alone  did  not  laugh ; 
ne  went  up  to  La  Eam^e,  and  pointing  to  the  crab  twirling  round  at  the 
«ij  of  his  string.    "Cardinal*^saidhe. 

.Hung  by  ms  highness  the  due  de  Beaufort,"  resumed  the  prince, 
^Jtgiug  more  loudly  than  ever,  "and  by  Master  Jacques  Chrysostome 

1^  '  one  of  his  majesty's  exempts." 
wiJaJv   ^  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  and  rushed  towards  the  gibbet, 
Z£r*^«  tore  out  of  the  floor,  crushed  to  pieces,  and  threw  out  of  the 
hfiw!i  1?®  ^^  ffoing  to  do  as  much  by  the  crab,  so  completely  was 
•^•jWJj  himself,  when  Grimaud  took  it  out  of  his  hands. 
^*^  to  eat  r'  said  he,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 
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This  time,  the  prince  had  enjoyed  the  scene  so  much,  that  he  almost 
pardoned  Grimaud  the  part  he  had  placed  in  it.  But  as,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  he  reflected  on  the  intention  of  his  keeper,  and  that  at 
bottom  that  intention  was  a  bad  one,  he  felt  his  hatred  for  him  increase 
in  a  yery  sensible  manner. 

But  the  history  of  the  crab  had  not  the  less,  to  the  perfect  despair  of 
La  Bam^e,  an  immense  circulation  in  the  interior  of  the  donjon,  and 
even  without  its  walls.  M.  de  Chavigny,  who,  at  the  bottom  of  iuB 
heart,  detested  the  cardinal,  took  care  to  relate  the  anecdote  to  two  or 
three  well-intentioned  friends,  who  spread  it  everywhere  in  a  veryshort 
time.    This  afforded  two  or  three  pleasant  days  to  the  duke. 

He  fancied  he  had  remarked  amon^  his  guards  a  man  of  a  promisms 
countenance,  and  he  felti  the  more  mdined  to  court  this  man  from 
Grimaud's  becomine  every  moment  more  disa^jreeable  to  him.  Now, 
one  morning,  when  he  had  contrived  to  get  this  man  by  himself,  and 
was  speaking  earnestly  to  him  tSte-d-tSte,  Grimaud  entered,  was  struck 
with  what  was  passing,  and  approaching  the  prince  and  the  guard 


respectfully,  he  took  the  guard  by  the  arm. 

•'^What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  the  duke,  roughly. 

Grimaud  led  the  guard  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and,  pointing  to 
the  door : 

"  Begone ! "  said  he.    The  guard  obeyed. 

"Oh!  but  this  is  insupportable!"  cried  the  duke;  "I  will  chastise 
you." 

Grimaud  bowed  respectfully. 

"  I  will  break  every  bone  in  your  skin  !"  said  the  exasperated  prince. 

Grimaud  drew  back,  bowing. 

"Master  Spy !"  continued  the  duke,  "I  will  strangle  you  with  my 
own  hands." 

Again  Grimaud  bowed,  still  retreating. 

"And  that,"  resumed  the  prince— Who  thought  it  might  as  well  bo 
done  at  once—"  at  this  very  instant !" 

And  he  stretched  forth  both  his  clenched  hands  towards  Grimaud. 
who  contented  himself  with  pushing  the  guard  out  of  the  room,  ana 
shutting  the  door  behind  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  felt  the  hands  of  the  prince  seize  his  shoulders 
like  two  iron  hooks :  but  he  took  no  notice,  either  to  defend  himself  or 
call  for  help,  but  slowly  lifted  the  index  of  his  right  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
decking  his  countenance  with  his  most  engaging  smile,  pronounced  the 
word:-"  Hush!" 

A  gesture,  a  smile,  or  a  word,  were  things  so  rare  on  the  part  of 
Grimaud,  that  his  highness  stopped  short  in  astonishment. 

Grimaud  took  advantage  of  this  moment  to  draw  from  the  folds  of 
his  vest  a  charming  httle  aristocratically- sealed  billet,  which  a  long 
abode  in  the  clothes  of  M.  Grimaud  had  not  been  able  to  deprive  of  ail 
its  original  perfume,  and  presented  it  to  the  duke,  without  pronouncing 
a  word. 

The  duke,  more  and  more  astonished,  left  his  hold  of  Grimaud,  took 
the  billet,  and  recognized  the  writing. 

"  From  Madame  de  Montbazon  ?  "  cried  he. 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  with  his  head  in  the  affirmative. 

The  duke  tore  open  the  envelope,  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  so 
much  was  he  astonished,  and  read  as  follows  :— 

"  My  deab  Duke,— Tou  may  place  perfect  confidence  in  the  brave 
man  who  will  deliver  this  to  you,  for  ne  is  the  valet  of  a  gentleman 
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«TiMr  doToted  to  US,  and  wbo  has  guaranteed  him  as  proved 

by  a  fidelity  of  twenty  years.  He  has  consented  to  enter  into  the 
senioe  of  your  exempt^  and  to  shut  himself  up  with  you  in  Yinoennes, 
to  prepare  and  assist  m  your  escape,  in  which  we  are  ourselyes  now 
oocQjpied. 

''The  moment  of  (feUverance  approaches ;  have  patience  and  courage 
wliile  thinking  that,  in  spite  of  time  and  absence,  all  your  friends  preserve 
the  sentiments  towards  you  they  formerly  expressed.— Yours  wholly 
aad  ever  affectionately,  ^  Mabib  db  Montbazoit. 

"P-S.— I  sign  at  length,  because  it  would  be  too  much  vanity  to  think 
m  after  five  years*  absence  you  would  recognize  my  initials. 

The  duke  remained  for  an  instant  quite  bewildered.  That  which  ho 
wA  sought  for  during  five  ^ears  in  vain,— that  is  to  say,  a  servant,  an 
assistant,  a  friend,— fell  to  him  all  at  once  from  Heaven,  and  that  when 
he  least  expected  such  a  blessing.  He  looked  at  Grimaud  with  astonishx 
meiit,  then  returned  to  his  letter^  which  he  again  read  from  the  begin- 
MJKtotheend. 

Dear  Marie,"  murmured  he,  wiien  he  had  finished  it ;  "it  uxu yon, 
tnen,  I  saw  concealed  in  your  carriage.  Does  she  think  of  me,  then, 
jPter  a  separation  of  five  years  ?  Morbleu !  this  is  such  constancy  as  is 
w  be  found  nowhere  but  in  the  Astrea."  Then  turning  towards 
Gnmaud— 

"And  you,  my  brave  fellow,"  added  he,  "do  you  consent  too  to 
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grimaud  made  a  ^gn  in  the  affirmative. 
And  you  are  come  here  expressly  for  that  purpose  ?  '* 

^nmaud  repeated  the  same  sign. 
And  I  wanted  to  strangle  him ! "  cried  the  duke. 

Gnmaud  smiled. 

^  But  stop,"  said  the  duke,  and  he  ffelt  in  his  pocket. 
«u  u^i*  *  continued  he,  renewing  the  fruitless  experiment  once  more; 

K  Biiaii  never  be  said  that  such  devotedness  for  a  son  of  Henry  IV. 
warned  unrewarded." 

m  tS*  "^ov^Bient  of  the  duo  de  Beaufort  announced  the  best  intention 
^  jne  world,  but  one  of  the  precautions  taken  at  Vincennes  was  never 
w  We  any  monejr  in  the  hands  of  the  prisoners. 
j-^J^JJ^hich  Grimaud,  observing  the  disappointment  of  the  duke, 
him.         ^  pocket  a  purse  filled  vrith  gold,  and  presented  it  to 

rntp^  is  what  you  are  looking  for,"  said  he. 
ftf  fs?.5^f  opened  the  purse,  and  would  have  emptied  it  into  the  hands 

"  ^;cl,  but  Grimaud  shook  his  head. 

%a^^  monseigneur,"  added  he,  drawing  back :  "I  am  paid." 
fti™  y««  fell  fifom  surprise  to  surprise.    He  held  out  his  hand; 
bS  «^   approached  and  kissed  it  respectfully.  The  manners  of  Athos 
^Jmwd  those  of  Grimaud. 

•  l?i  ^V  ^^  *^®  ^*^^^  *'  ^^»*  a'^  ^^  ^^^3  to  do  ? " 
WotoV  T^^^®''  o'clock,"  relied  Grimaud.    "Let  monseigneur,  at 
Wii2Li5.^°^^®  *o  P^y  ^^  tennis,  and  be  sure  to  strike  two  or  three 

•mR?  *5®  ramparts." 

at  Wteir  i!^®'*^  ^11  approach  the  walls,  and  C17  to  a  man  who  will  be 
"ItoSS®  ^^^»  *o  *nrow  them  back  again.'*^ 
iC^Bd,"  said  the  duke.  „ 

•*•  '"'ttJeoanoe  of  Grimafod  expressed  a  lively  satisfaction.   He 
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was  SO  little  accustomed  to  speech,  that  oonTersstion  was  diffienlb  to 
hkn. 

He  made  a  movement^  as  if  to  retire. 

**Well,  then"  cried  the  duke,  "you  are  determined  Dot  to  accept 
-  •    pi*> 


anything ! 
"I  wish 


1  wish  monseif^eur  to  make  me  one  promise.'* 

"What  is  that?    Speak!" 

"  That  is,  that  when  we  get  out,  I  may  pass  always  and  oyer^fwhore 
the  first:  for  if  they  take  monseigneur,  the  fn*eatest  risk  he  will  run 
will  be,  to  be  reinstated  in  his  prison ;  whilst,  if  they  catch  me,  the  least 
that  can  happen  to  me  will  be  to  be  hung.** 

**  That  is  but  just,**  said  the  duke ;  "  and  by  the  word  of  a  gentleman, 
it  shall  be  done  as  you  require.** 

"  Now,**  said  Gnmaud, "  I  have  but  one  more  thing  to  ask  of  mon- 
seigneur;  and  that  is,  tnat  he  will  continue  to  do  me  the  honour  to 
detest  me  as  he  did  before.*' 

"  I  will  endeavour,**  said  the  duke. 

Somebody  knocked  at  the  door.  The  duke  put  his  billet  and  his 
purse  into  his  pocket,  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed.  This  was  known 
to  be  his  resource  in  all  his  attacks  of  ennui,  Grimaud  opened  the 
door.  It  was  La  Bam^e,  who  had  just  come  from  the  cardinal's,  where 
the  scene  we  described  had  taken  place. 

La  Eam^e  cast  an  investigating  glance  around  the  room,  and  seeing 
the  same  symptoms  of  antipathy  between  the  prisoner  and  his  keeper, 
he  smiled  with  inward  satisfaction.   Then,  turning  towards  Grimaud  i— 

"  That's  well !  my  friend,  that*s  well  !**  said  he^"  you  have  just  been 
spoken  of  in  very  good  places,  and  you  will  soon,  I  hope,  have  news  that 
will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you.** 

Grimaud  bowed  with  an  air  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  very 
gracious,  and  retired,  as  was  his  custom  when  his  superior  entered. 

"  Well,  monseigneur,*'  said  La  Bamt^e  with  his  coarse  laugh, "  you  aro 
still  then  offended  with  that  poor  fellow  ?** 

"  Ah !  is  that  you,  La  Bam^e  P  **  said  the  duke ;  "  ma  foi  !  it  was  time 
you  came !  1  had  thrown  myself  on  my  bed,  and  bad  turned  my  nose 
to  the  wall,  that  I  might  not  yield  to  the  temptation  of  keeping  my 
promise  of  strangling  that  scoundrel  Grimaud.*' 

"And  yet,  I  versr  much  doubt,*'  said  La  Bam^,  making  a  witty 
allusion  to  the  mutism  of  his  subordinate, "  that  he  has  said  anything 
disagreeable  to  your  highness.*' 

"  Pardieu  !  you  may  s^  that ;  he  is  an  Eastern  mute !  It  was  quite 
time  you  came  back.  La  Bam^e ;  I  wanted  sadly  to  see  you.*' 

"Monseigneur  is  too  good  "said LaBamee,  flattered  by  the  compliment. 

''  Yes,**  continued  the  duke ; "  in  truth,  1  feel  a  listlessness  hang  about 
me  to-day  that  will  give  you  pleasure  to  see.*' 

"  We  will  play  a  game  at  tennis  then,"  said  La  Bam^e,  mechanically. 

**If  you  please." 

"  I  am  at  your  orders,  monseigneur." 

'*  That  is  to  say,  my  dear  La  Bam^e,"  said  the  duke,  " thatyou  are  a 
charming  man,  and  I  ought  to  wish  to  remain  etemsuly  at  Vincennes, 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  passing  my  life  with  you." 

"  Monseigneur,**  said  La  Bamdo,  "  I  believe  it  only  rests  with  the 
cardinal  to  have  your  wishes  accomplished." 

"  How  is  that  ?    Have  you  seen  him  lately  ? '' 

"  He  sent  for  me  this  morning." 

'*  Indeed !  to  speak  to  you  about  me  ?" 

"  Of  whom  else  could  he  have  to  speak  to  me  ?  In  good  trathj  mon- 
seigneur, you  are  his  nightmare." 
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'Ebe  dnkd  smiled  bitterly^ 

"  Ah .'  La  Ram^ ! "  said  he, "  if  you  would  but  accept  my  oflfers !  '* 
"Comes,  come,  monseigneur !    I  thought  we  had  done  with  all  that ; 
yoa  are  not  reasonable.'' 

''Laltam^e,  I  have  told  you,  and  I  repeat  it  to  you,  I  will  make  your 
fortune." 

"With  what?  The  moment  you  are  out  of  prison,  your  property 
wzli  be  confiscated." 
"The  moment  I  am  out  of  prison  I  shall  be  master  of  Paris." 
''Hush  I  hush !  hush !  Is  it  right  for  me  to  listen  to  such  things  as 
that?  A  pretty  conversation,  truly!  to^be  held  with  an  officer  of 
the  king's !  I  see  plainly,  monseigneur,  I  must  look  out  for  another 
Grimaud.'* 

*"  Well,  say  no  more  about  it !  So  there  was  question  of  me,  was 
there,  between  you  and  the  cardinal  ?  Some  day,  La  Bom^e,  when  he 
Bends  for  you,  you  must  let  me  put  on  your  clothes;  I  will  go  in  your 
place,  and  will  strangle  him,  and,  by  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  if  you 
make  that  a  condition,  I  will  come  back  to  m^  prison  again." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  see  plainly  I  must  call  Grimaud." 
*    "1  am  wrong!  1  am  wrong!    AVell,  what  did  he  say  to  you,  the 
cuistre?*'* 

**!  let  that  word  pass,  monseigneur,"  said  La  Eam^  with  a  cunning 
look,  **  because  it  rhymes  with  ministre.  What  did  he  say  to  me  ? — He 
told  me  to  keep  good  watch  over  you." 
**  And  why  more  now  than  at  another  time  ?"  asked  the  alarmed  duke. 
"Because  an  astrologer  has  predicted  you  would  escape." 
,  "An  astrologer  has  jpredicted  that,  has  he  ?'^  said  the  duke,  startled, 
in  spite  of  his  precaution. 

"ifoA  JDieuI  yes;  these  stupid  magicians  seem,  upon  my  honour, 
always  to  be  inventing  something  to  torment  honest  folks." 
"And  what  did  you  reply  to  his  illustrious  eminence  ?" 
"That  if  the  astrologer  in  question  made  almanacks,  I  would  not 
advise  him  to  buy  one." 

"Why  ? " — ** Because,  to  escape,  you  must  become  either  a  chaffinch 
or  a  wren." 

"Alas!  you  are  right!  Come,  let  us  go  and  play  a  game  of  tennis, 
lallam^c." 

"Monseigneur,  I  ask  your  highness's  pardon,  but  I  must  beg  you  to 
grant  me  half  an  hour  first." 

"What  for ?"—" Because  M.  Mazarin  is  more  proud  than  you, 
although  he  may  not  be  so  well  bom,— and  he  did  not  invite  me  to 
breakfast." 
H  Well !  would  you  have  me  order  your  breakfast  here  ?  ** 
By  no  means,  monseigneur !    I  must  tell  you  that  the  pastry-cook 
WO)  lives  opposite  the  castle,  who  was  called  le  P^re  Marteau  — -" 

Well ! "— "  Well,  about  a  week  ago  he  sold  his  business  to  a  pastry- 
cook from  Paris,  to  whom  the  doctors^  it  seems,  recommended  country 
air. 

«F®^»  what  the  devil  is  all  that  to  me  ?  " 

Stop  a  bit,  monseigneur !— so  that  this  damned  pastry-cook  has  in 
we  ftont  of  his  shop  a  heap  of  things  that  make  one's  mouth  water  " 
A^  gourmand  r* 
wd lord !  monseigneur  I  '*  replied  La  Eam^e,  "one  is  not  a  gour' 

_^5|».Ht«rany,  is  "a  paltry  pedant;"  but  I  suspect  there  must  be  a  stronger 
"««Ctttacliedtoit:  itlsafiivouritetermofabaseappUedtothecardinaL 
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mand  because  one  loves  to  eat  wliat  is  good !  It  is  in  tlie  nature  of  man 
to  seek  perfection  in  pates  as  well  as  in  other  things.  Now  this  beggar 
of  a  pastry-cook,  I  must  tell  you,  monseigneur,  when  he  saw  me  stop 
before  his  window^me  to  me,  with  the  softest  tongue  in  the  world, 
and  said :  *  M.  La  Kamee,  you  must  let  me  have  the  custom  of  the  pri- 
soners of  the  donjon.  I  only  bought  the  establishment  of  my  predecessor 
upon  the  assurance  that  ne  furnished  the  castle ;  and  yet,  upon  my 
honour,  Monsieur  La  E*am^,  although  I  have  been  here  a  week,  M.  de 
Chavigny  has  not  purchased  a  single  tartlet' 

"  *That  may  be,'  said  I  to  him,  'from  M.  de  Chavigny's  fearing  that 
your  pastry  is  not  good.' 

"  *  Not  good,  my  pastry !— well,  M.  La  Ram^e,  if  that's  it,  you  shall 
judge,  and  that  immediately.' 

"  *  I  cannot '  replied  I,  *  I  must  return  to  the  castle  instantly.' 

**  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  finish  your  business,  as  you  seem  in  a  hurry,  and 
come  back  in  half  an  hour.' 

*"  In  half  an  hour?' 

"  •  Yes ;  have  you  breakfasted  ? '— "  *  Indeed,  I  have  not ! ' 

"  *  Well,  then,  look,  here  is  a  pate  that  shall  await  you,  with  a  bottle 
of  old  Burgundy.'  So,  now,  monseigneur,  as  I  am  fasting,  vou  can 
understand  why  I  would,  with  your  highness's  permission, " 

"  Begone,  you  voracious  animal,"  said  the  duke ;  **  but,  remember,  I 
only  grant  you  half  an  hour." 

*^May  I  promise  your  custom  to  the  successor  of  P^re  Marteau, 
monseigneur  ?  "^ 

"  Yes.  provided  he  puts  no  champignons  into  his  pAtSs ;  yott  know," 
added  the  prince,  '*  the  champignons  of  the  woods  of  Vincennes  are  fatal 
to  my  family." 

La  Bam^e  cruickly  departed,  without  catching  the  sillusion,  and  five 
minutes  after  his  exit  the  officer  of  the  guard  made  his  appearance 
under  the  pretext  of  doing  honour  to  the  prince  by  keeping  him  com- 
pany, but,  in  reality,  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  cardinal,  which  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  he  should  be  never  left  alone. 

But,  during  the  five  minutes  he  had  been  left  alone,  the  duke  had  had 
time  to  reperuse  the  billet  of  Madame  de  Montbazon,  which  proved  to 
the  prisoner  that  his  friends  had  not  forgotten  him,  and  were  engaged 
in  plans  for  his  deliverance :  in  what  way  he  was,  as  yet,  ignorant ;  but 
he  promised  himself,  that  whatever  might  be  his  mutism,  he  would 
make  Grimaud  speak  out :  his  confidence  in  him  being  the  greater,  as 
he  reflected  upon  his  whole  conduct,  and  perceived  that  he  had  only 
invented  the  little  persecutions  witn  which  he  pursued  the  duke  to 
keep  from  his  guards  all  idea  of  there  being  an  understanding  between 
them. 

This  ruse  eave  the  duke  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  intellect  of  Grimaud, 
that  he  resolved  to  trust  to  him  implicitly. 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

The  Contents  of  tbe  Pftti£s  of  the  Sncoesior  of  P^  Marteail. 

Half  an  hour  after,  La  Bam^e  returned,  light  and  cheerM  as  a  man 

■"ho  has  not  only  eaten  well  but  drunk  well.    He  had  found  the  pdtes 

'^ent,  and  the  wine  deUcious. 

weather  was  fine,  and  favoured  the  projected  party.   The  game 

s  at  Vincennes  was  a  game  of  long  tennis,  that  is  to  say,  played 

pen  air ;  nothingi  then,  oould  be  more  ea«y  than  for  the  duke  to 
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dovhatOrimaad  advised,  that  is  to  say,  to  strike  his  halls  into  the 
ditches.  But  as  two  o'clock  had  not  yet  straok,  the  duke  took  care  not 
to  be  too  awkward,  for  two  o'clock  was  the  hour  appointed.  He  never- 
tbeleas  tiiought  fit  to  lose  the  games  up  to  that  point,  which  was  an 
excuse  for  being  violent,  and  committing^  as  people  generally  do  in  such 
cases^  iault  upon  fault. 

As  two  o'clock  struck,  then,  the  balls  began  to  flv  towards  the  ditcher 
to  tlie  great  delight  of  La  S>am6e,  who  scored  fifteen  at  each  **  out  of 
bounds"  made  by  the  prince. 

These  **  out  of  bounds"  increased  so  fast  that  thev  became  short  of 
balls.  La  !Bam^  proposed  sending  somebody  to  pick  them  up  in  the 
ditches.  But  the  duke  observed  that  would  be  loss  of  time,  and  went 
towards  the  rampart  which,  at  this  spot,  as  the  exempt  had  said,  was 
at  least  fifty  feet  high.  He  perceived  a  man  working  in  one  of  the 
thousand  liule  gardens  cultivated  by  the  peasantry  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ditch. 
"Hilloa!  my  ftiend,"  cried  the  duke. 

'The  man  raised  his  head,  and  the  duke  with  difficulty  suppressed  a 
crv  of  surprise.    That  man,  that  peasant,  that  gardener,  was  Eochefort, 
vnom  the  prince  believed  to  be  in  the  Bastille. 
"  WeU !  what  d'ye  want,  up  yonder  ?"  asked  the  man. 
"  Have  the  goodness  to  throw  up  our  balls  to  us,"  said  the  duke. 
The  gardener  gave  a  sign  of  compliance  with  his  head,  and  began  to 
throw  up  the  baUs,  which  La  Bam^  and  the  guards  picked  up.    One 
ball  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  duke,  and  as  it  had  evidently  been  aimed  at 
hinL  he  took  it  up,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket    Then,  naving  made  the 
gardener  a  sign  of  thanks  for  his  civility,  he  returned  to  his  game. 

But,  decidedly  this  was  an  unlucky  day  with  the  duke ;  the  balls 
oontmued  to  fly  over :  instead  of  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  the 
8ftine,two  or  three  returned  to  the  ditones :  but,  as  the  gardener  was  no 
longer  there  to  throw  them  back  i^n,  tney  were  lost,  and  the  duke 
decurinehe  was  tired  and  ashamed  of  his  awkwardness,  threw  up  the 
game.  La  Bamte  was  delighted  at  having  so  completely  beaten  a  prince 
of  the  blood. 

The  prince  returned  to  his  apartment,  and  went  to  bed,  which  had 
been  his  custom,  almost  all  the  dlay,  since  they  had  deprived  him  of  his 
books. 

La  Bam^e  took  the  prince's  clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  getting 
them  brushed  because  tney  were  dusty,  but  in  reality  to  be  sure  that 
the  prince  should  not  stir.    That  La  Bam^e  was  a  man  of  precaution. 
^  fortunately,  the  prince  had  had  time  to  conceal  the  ball  under  his 
holster. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  dosed,  the  duke  tore  the  envelope  of  the  ball 
open  with  his  teeth,  for  no  other  cutting  instrument  was  left  to  him : 
ae  ate  with  silver  knives  with  pliant  blades,  which  would  not  cut  at 
^  Under  the  envelope  was  a  letter,  containing  the  following  lines: 

"MoMBiONBTm,— Tour  friends  are  on  the  watch,  and  the  hour  of  your 
<uHm  approaches:  ask,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  for  &pdtem»de 
oy  the  new  pastrv-cook  who  has  bought  the  shop  of  the  old  man  oppo- 
^  the  castle :  that  man  is  no  other  than  Normant,  your  maitre  cP hotel. 
^9^  open  the  pdtS  tiill  you  are  alone,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied 
^Syi'^^^tents. 

Ai--iJ*  always  devoted  servant  of  your  highness,  at  the  Bastille,  as 
^^•herfr-  "CoMTB  db  Bochefobt. 

Pa  Yotup  highness  may  confide  in  Grimaud  on  all  points ;  he  is  a 
▼«7  mtdligent  fellow,  entirely  devoted  to  us." 
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The  duke,  to  whom  his  fire  had  been  restored  since  he  had  given  np 
painting,  burnt  the  letter,  as  he  had,  with  much  regret,  that  of  Madame 
de  MontbajEon,  and  he  was  going  to  do  the  same  by  the  ball,  when  it 
struck  him  that  it  might  be  useful  to  him  to  convey  his  answer  back  to 
Bofihefort. 

He  was  certainly  well  guarded,  for,  at  the  slight  movement  he  had 
made,  La  SAm<^e  entered. 

"  Is  monseigneur  in  want  of  anything  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  was  cold,"  replied  the  duke,  *'  and  I  was  stirring  the  fire,  to  mako 
it  throw  out  a  little  warmth.  You  know,  La  Bamde,  that  the  cHambers 
of  the  donjon  of  Vinoennes  are  famous  for  their  freshness.  Ice  might 
be  preserved  in  them,  and  saltpetre  is  gathered.  Those  in  which  Puy- 
laurens,  d'Omano,  and  my  uncle  the  grand  prior,  died,  are  worth,  in 
that  respect,  as  Madame  de  Bambouillet  said,  their  weight  in  arsenic." 

And  the  duke  got  into  bed  again,  concealing  the  ball  under  his 
bolster.  La  £am^  smiled  slightly.  He  was  a  good  sort  of  man,  had 
taken  a  great  affection  for  his  illustrious  prisoner,  and  would  have  been 
in  despair  if  any  harm  had  happened  to  him.  >]ow  the  successive 
tnisfortunes  which  had  befallen  the  three  persons  named  by  the  duke 
were  incontestable. 

"Monseigneur,"  said  he,  **you  should  not  give  yourself  up  to  such 
thoughts.   It  is  such  thoughts  that  kill,  and  not  the  saltpetre.'' 

"  You  are  a  charming  fellow,  with  your  moralizing ! "  said  the  duke ; 
•'if  I  could  go,  as  you  do,  and  eat  pdtes  and  drink  JBurgundy  with  the 
successor  of  P6re  Marteau,  that  would  divert  me." 

"The  fact  is,  monsei^eur,"  said  La  Bamee,  **that  those  pdtes  are 
famous  pdtes,  and  his  wine  is  fine  wine." 

**  At  all  events,"  replied  the  duke,  "  his  cellar  and  his  kitchen  may 
easily  be  equal  to  these  of  M.  de  Chavigny." 

"  Well,  monseigneur !  what  prevents  our  trying?"  said  La  Bamee, 
falling  into  the  snare ;  "  besides,  I  promised  him  your  custom." 

"Thou  art  right ! "  said  the  duke;  if  I  am  to  remain  here  to  perpetuity, 
as  Monsieur  Mazarin  has  had  the  kindness  to  give  out,  I  must  create  a 
distraction  for  my  old  a^e— I  must  turn  gourmand." 

"  Monseigneur ! "  said  La  Bamee, "  take  a  piece  of  good  advice,  and 
do  not  wait  for  that  till  you  become  old." 

"Good ! "  thought  the  duke,  "every  man  must  have,  to  destroy  his 
body  or  his  soul,  received  from  the  Celestial  munificence  one  of  the 
deadly  sins,  if  he  did  not  receive  two;  it  is  plain  that  that  of  Master 
La  Bam^  is  gluttony.    So  be  it,  we  will  profit  by  it."    Then  aloud : — 

"  Well !  my  dear  La  Bam^e,"  added  he, "  the  day  after  to-morrow  is 
a  festival" 

"  Yes,  monseigneur ;  it  is  Pentecost." 

"  Will  you  then  give  me  a  lesson  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  ** 

"  Of  what  kind  ?  "— "  In  gourmandise/* 

"With  all  my  heart,  monseigneur." 

"But  a  ^^^«-a-^^^  lesson.  We  will  send  the  guards  to  dine  at  the 
oantine  of  M.  de  Chavieny,  and  we  will  have  here  a  supper,  the 
directions  for  which  I  will  leave  to  you." 

"Hum !"  said  La  Bam^. 

The  offer  was  seducing ;  but  La  Bam^e,  however  disadvantageously 
our  readers  might  think  of  him  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinal,  was  a 
shrewd  fellow,  acquainted  with  most  of  the  tricks  a  prisoner  could 
attempt  M.  de  Beaufort  had  said  he  was  prepared  with  forty  plans  of 
escape :  Misht  not  the  breakfast  be  one  of  them  ?  Ue  reflected  for 
an  instant,  but  the  result  of  his  reflections  was  that  he  ordered  the 
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promons  and  the  wine;  and  that  consequently  no  powder  could  bo 
aprinkled  over  the  meats,  and  no  liquor  could  be  mixed  with  the  wine. 
As  to  making  him  drunk,  the  duke  could  not  form  such  an  idea;  he 
quite  laughed  at  the  thoughts  of  it ;  but  quickly  a  precaution  came 
over  his  mind,  which  conciliated  everything. 

The  duke  had  followed  the  interior  monologue  of  La  Bam^  with  a 
fflaooe  sufficiently  disturbed  in  proportion  to  what  was  revealed  of  it  by 
his  physiognomy :  but,  all  at  once,  nis  countenance  cleared  up. 
"Well ! "  asked  the  duke. " will  it  do  ? " 
"Yes,  monseigneur :  on  one  condition.'' 
"What  is  that  ?  "— ^  That  Grimaud  shall  wait  at  table." 
Nothing  could  suit  the  prince  better ;  but  yet  he  had  sufficient  self- 
oommand  to  assume  a  look  of  visible  ill-humour. 

"Devil  take  your  Grimaud!"  cried  he;  "he  will  spoil  all  the 
feast." 

"  I  will  order  him  to  stand  behind  jrour  highness,  and  as  he  does  not 
breathe  a  word,  your  highness  will  neither  see  him  nor  hear  him,  atid, 
with  a  little  good-will,  may  figure  to  yourself  he  is  a  hundred 
leagues  oflF." 

"^ut,  La  Bam^e,"  said  the  duke, "  do  you  know  what  I  most  plainly 
perceive  in  all  this  ?    It  is  that  you  mistrust  ma" 
"Monseigneur,  after  to-morrow  is  Pentecost ! " 
"And  what  has  Pentecost  to  do  with  me  ?    Are  you  afraid  the  Holy 
Ghost  should  descend  in  the  figure  of  a  tongue  of  fire,  to  open  the  gates 
of  my  prison?** 
"No,  monseigneur!  but  I  told  you  what  the  damned  magician  had 


"  And  what  did  he  prophesy  ?  " 

"  That  the  day  of  Pentecost  would  not  pass  without  your  highness 
hwng  out  of  the  walls  of  Vincennes." 

"  lou  believe  in  magicians,  do  you,  you  stupid  fellow  ?  " 

"Who,  1?"  said  La  Eam^e ;  "  I  care  no  more  for  them  than  that ! " 
and  he  snapped  his  fingers.  "  But  it  is  Monseigneur  Giulio  who  does 
care  for  them  !    In  his  quality  of  an  Italian,  he  is  superstitious." 

The  duke  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Well,  be  it  so?*  said  he,  with  well-dissembled  bonhomie;  I  agree  to 
Grimaud,  for  witnout  him  the  aflair  will  come  to  nothing;  but  I  insist 
upon  having  nobody  but  Grimaud ;  you  may  take  charge  of  all  the 
W8t.  Order  just  such  a  supper  as  you  like ;  the  only  dish  I  choose  is 
one  of  those  pdtes  of  which  you  spoke.  Order  it  expressly  for  me,  that 
the  successor  of  the  P6re  Marteau  may  surpass  himself,  and  promise 
nim  my  custom  not  only  for  all  the  time  I  shall  remain  in  prison,  but 
irom  the  moment  I  shall  be  free." 

J  You  still  fancy,  then,  that  you  shall  be  free  ?"  said  La  Ram^. 

.  Dame ! "  replied  the  prince, "  if  it  were  only  at  the  death  of  Maza- 
in  j  I  am  not  so  old  by  fifteen  years  as  he.  It  is  true,"  added  he, 
"njUng,  "that  at  Vincennes  people  live  very  fast " 

^Monseigneur ! "  replied  La  Itamde,  " monseigneur ! " 

...  Or  they  die  earlier,"  added  the  duke,  "which  amounts  to  the  same 

WUM." 

^Monseigneur,"  said  La  Eamee,  **  I  will  go  and  order  the  supper." 
^Jd  you  flatter  yourself  you  can  make  something  of  your  pupil,  do 

IJfy*  I  hope  so,  monseigneur,"  replied  La  Eam^e. 
«\ffv  allows  you  the  time,"  murmured  the  duke, 
ntat  did  monseigneur  please  to  obeorvc  ?"  wkod  La  Bamtfo. 
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« Monseisneur  says  you  must  not  spare  the  purse  of  the  fifl.r<^ifii\^^ 
who  has  Bokindly  taken  charge  of  our  Doard.*' 

La  Kam^  stopped  at  the  door. 

"  Whom  does  monseigneur  wish  me  to  send  to  him?" 

**  Whom  you  like,  except  Grimaud." 

"  The  officer  of  the  guards,  then  ?" 

'^With  his  chess-hoard?"— "Yes."  And  LaB4mi^  left  the  apart- 
ment. 

Five  minutes  after  the  officer  of  the  guards  entered,  and  the  duke 
appeared  deeply  immersed  in  the  suhlime  contemplations  of  check  and 
mate. 

What  a  singular  thing  is  thought !  and  what  revolutions  a  ngn,  a 
word,  a  hope,  effect  in  it  l  The  duke  had  been  five  years  in  prison,  and 
a  glance  cast  backward  made  these  five  years  appear  to  him,  however 
slowly  they  had  passed  away,  less  long  than  the  two  days— the  forty- 
eight  hours— which  still  separated  him  from  the  moment  fixed  for  the 
evasion. 

Then  there  was  one  thins  which  pre-occupied  him  fearfullyv— and 
that  was  the  manner  in  which  this  evasion  was  to  be  effected.  He  had 
been  taut^t  to  hope  for  the  result;  but  the  details,  which  were  to  be 
contained  in  the  mysterious  pdtS^vfeTQ  concealed  from  him.  Who  were 
the  friends  that  awaited  him  ?  Had  he  real  friends  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  five  years  ?    In  that  case  he  was.  indeed,  a  privileged  prince. 

He  forgot  that,  in  addition  to  these  friends,  there  was  a  still  more 
extraordinary  thiuK— a  woman  had  not  forgotten  him.  It  was  true 
that  she,  perhaps,  nad  not  been  scrupulously  faithful  to  him,  but  she 
had  not  forgotten  him— and  that  was  much. 

There  was  in  all  this  quite  sufficient  to  pre-occupv  the  duke ;  there- 
fore it  happened  with  the  chess  as  it  had  with  the  long  tennis;  M.  de 
Beaufort  experienced  check  after  check,  and  the  officer  beat  him  in  the 
evening,  as  La  £am^  had  beaten  him  in  the  morning. 

But  these  successive  defeats  had  had  one  advanti^e^  and  that  was  to 
carry  the  prince  on  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  was  a  gain  of 
three  hours;  then  night  was  at  hand,  and  with  night,  sleep. 

The  duke  thought  so,  at  least;  but  sleep  is  a  very  capricious  deity, 
and  it  is  just  when  we  most  earnestly  invoke  her,  that  she  will  not 
come.  The  duke  waited  for  her  till  midnight,  turning  and  turning 
unon  his  mattress,  like  St.  Lawrence  on  his  gridiron.  At  length  he 
fell  asleep. 

But  with  dawn  he  awoke :  he  had  had  most  fantastic  dreams.  He 
had  put  forth  wings,  and  had.  consequently,  very  naturally  endeavoured 
to  fly.  At  first  his  wings  had  i)erfectl7  well  supported  him ;  but  when 
arrived  at  a  certain  height,  this  foreign  support  had  all  at  once  failed 
him ;  his  wings  were  broken,  he  had  felt  roiling  into  abysses  without 
bottoms,  and  he  awoke  vdth  his  brow  covered  with  per^iration,  and 
prostrated,  as  if  he  had  really  experienced  an  aerial  fall 

He  then  fell  asleep  again,  but  only  to  wander  afresh  through  a  maze 
of  dreams,  each  more  extravagant  than  the  others.  Scarcely  were  his 
eyes  dosed,  when  his  mind,  stretched  towards  one  direction— his  escape, 
—resumed  an  attempt  at  that  escape.  Then  it  became  another  thing ;  a 
subterraneous  passage  had  been  round  which  must  lead  out  of  Yin- 
oennes :  he  was  in  this  passage,  and  Grimaud  was  walking  before  him 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand ;  but  by  degrees  this  passage  became  narrower, 
and  yet  the  duke  held  on  his  way.  At  length  the  passage  became  so 
narrow,  that  the  fugitive  uselessly  endeavoured  to  go  farther :  the  walls 
dosed  upon  him,  and  pressed  him  between  them;  he  made  extnor- 
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dinary  efforts  to  advaiioe*-the  thing  was  impossible;  and  yet  he  saw 
before  him,  at  a  distance.  Grimaud,  with  his  lantern,  contdnuing  to 
walk  on.  He  wished  to  call  him,  to  assist  in  dragging  him  through  this 
defile,  which  suffocated  him,  but  found  it  impossible  to  utter  a  word. 
Then,  at  the  other  extremity,— at  that  by  whion  he  had  come, — he  heard 
the  steps  of  his  pursuers,  which  steps  incessanUygrew  nearer—he  was 
diflooTered— he  had  no  longer  hopes  of  escape.  The  wall  seemed  to  be 
in  intelUgence  with  his  enemies,  and  to  press  him  the  more  he  endea- 
voured to  fly.  At  length  he  heard  the  voice  of  La  Bam^e— he  per- 
ceived him !  La  Bam^e  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  placed  that  hand 
upon  his  shoulder  with  a  diabohcal  burst  of  laughter :  he  was  retaken, 
and  led  back  to  that  low  and  vaulted  chamber  in  which  Puylaurens, 
Omano,  and  his  uncle  had  died:  their  three  tombs  were  there, 
embossing  the  floor ;  and  a  fourth  grave  was  open,  awaiting  its  bodv. 

Thus,  when  the  duke  awoke,  he  made  as  strong  efforts  to  keep 
himself  awake  as  he  had  made  to  go  to  sleep;  and  whenLaBamee 
entered,  he  found  him  so  pale  and  languid  that  he  asked  him  if  he 
were  ill 

"  Indeed !"  said  one  of  the  guards  who  had  slept  in  the  chamber,  and 
whose  repose  had  been  broken  by  the  toothache,  brought  on  by  the 
humidity  of  the  place, "  monseigneur  has  had  a  very  agitated  night, 
and  two  or  three  times,  in  his  dreams,  has  called  out  for  help." 

"  What  was  the  matter,  monseigneur  ?"  asked  La  Bamee. 

"  Matter !  why,  it  is  all  owing  to  you.  you  stupid  follow,  who  confused 
my  head  yestercUiy  with  your  idle  stones  about  evasion,  and  led  me  to 
dream  that  I  had  escaped,  and  that  in  doing  so  I  broke  my  neck."  La 
Bam^  burst  into  a  coarse  laugh. 

"  Fou  may  perceive,  monseigneur,"  said  he, "  that  it  is  a  warning 
from  Heaven ;  therefore,  I  hope  that  monseigneur  will  never  commit 
such  imprudences  except  in  his  dreams." 

"  You  are  right.  La  Kamde,"  said  the  duke,  wiping  off  the  sweat  which 
still  hung  on  his  brow,  wide  awake  as  he  was, "  you  are  right ;  I  will 
Miink  of  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking." 

"  Hush !"  said  LaBam^e ;  and  he  sent  away  the  guards,  one  after  the 

uii ^J?°^  various  pretexts. 
WeU  ?**  asked  the  duke,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

^  Well !"  replied  La  Bam6e, "  your  supper  is  ordered." 
And  pray, '  repUed  the  prince, "  of  what  will  it  consist  ?    Let  me 
see  what  sort  of  a  major  domo  you  would  make." 

u  ^9^oigneur  promised  to  leave  it  to  me." 
Will  there  be  a  pdte  ?"— **  I  believe  there  wilL  indeed !  as  high  as  a 
tower!"  *»  & 

1^  Made  by  the  successor  of  le  Pfere  Marteau  ?"— "  It  is  so  ordered." 
^  And  you  informed  him  it  was  for  .me  ?"— **  I  told  him  so." 
^  And  what  did  he  reply  ?" 

«  m&**  ^®  would  do  his  best  to  satisfy  your  highness." 
(c  ^*t*8  well ! "  said  the  duke,  rubbing  his  hands. 
«•«#*'  niooseigneur,"  said  La  Bam6e,  **  you  certainly  have  an  inoU- 
yion  for  la  gourmandise;  in  all  the  five  years  you  have  been  here, 
*^e'  saw  you  with  such  a  joyous  countenance  as  at  this  moment." 

ine  duke  perceived  he  had  been  a  little  wanting  in  self-command: 
J~J*^the  moment,  as  if  he  had  been  listening  at  the  door,  and  had 
^ttJ«tWood  that  a  distraction  to  the  ideas  of  La  Bam^e  was  necessary, 
unm«id  entered,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  exempt  that  he  had  some- 
^"»8^8aytoSn. 
•w  Aam^e  approached  Grimaud,  who  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  voice. 
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The  duke  in  the  mean  time  recovered  his  presence  of  mind. 

"  1  tbouj;ht  I  had  forbidden  that  man,"  said  he,  **  to  come  into  my 
presence  without  permission !" 

**  MoDseigneur  r*  said  La  Eam^e^  **  you  must  pardon  him,  for  I  sent 
for  him." 

"  And  why  did  you  send  for  him,  when  you  know  how  disagreeable 
he  is  tome?" 

**  Monseigneur  must  remember  what  has  been  agreed  upon,"  said 
La  Bam^e, "'  and  that  he  must  wait  at  this  famous  supper ;  monseigneur 
forgets  the  supper." 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  I  had  forgotten  M.  Grimaud." 

"  Monseigneur  knows  there  is  no  supper  without  him." 

"  Oh !  the  devil !— have  your  own  way." 

"  Come  here,  my  man,"  said  La  Ham^e,  "  and  listen  to  what  I  am 
goin^  to  say." 

Grimaud  approached  with  his  most  frowning  aspect.  Lu  Bam^e 
continued : — 

**  Monseigneur  does  me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to  sup  with  him  to- 
morrow—^«e-a-^e^e." 

Grimaud  made  a  sign,  which  plainly  indicated  that  he  could  not  see 
how  that  could  concern  nim. 

"  Yes,  yes,*'  said  La  Eam^e, "  the  thing  does  concern  you ;  quite  the 
contrary;  for  you  will  have  the  honour  to  wait  upon  us,  without 
reckoning  that,  however  good  may  be  our  appetites,  or  however  great 
our  thirst  there  will  be  sure  to  be  something  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dishes  and  bottles,  and  that  something  will  be  for  you." 

Grimaud  bowed  thankfully. 

**  And  now,  monseigneur "  said  La  Eam^e,  "  I  must  crave  your 
highness's  pardon ;  M.  de  Chavigny  is  going  to  be  absent  for  a  few 
days,  and,  before  his  departure,  he  has  sent  me  word  he  has  some  orders 
to  Rive  me." 

The  duke  endeavoured  to  exchange  a  glance  with  Grimaud;  but  the 
eye  of  Grimaud  was  without  a  glance. 

''Begone,  then! "said  the  duke  to  La  Bamde,  **and  come  back  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"  Will  monseigneur  take  his  revenge  for  yesterday's  game  at  ten- 
nis?" 

Grimaud  made  an  almost  imperceptible  sign  with  his  head  up  and 
down. 

"Yes,"  said  the  duke;  "but  remember  this,  La  Bamee,  days  follow 
each  other  without  being  alike,  so  that  to-day  I  am  determined  to  beat 
you  thoroughly." 

La  Bam^B  went  out ;  Grimaud  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  without 
the  rest  of  his  body  deviating  a  single  line ;  then,  the  moment  the  door 
was  closed,  he  drew  quickly  from  his  pocket  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a 
pencil. 

"  Write,  monseigneur ! "  said  he. 

"What  must  I  write?" 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  with  his  finger,  and  dictated  :— 

"Everything  is  prepared  for  to-morrow  evening,  be  upon  the  watch 
from  seven  to  nine  o'clock;  have  two  led  horses  ready;  we  shall  descend 
from  the  first  window  of  the  gallery." 

"  What  next  ?"  said  the  duke. 

"Next!    monseigneur?"  replied  Grimaud,   astonished,     •'Next? 

"isthataU?"         '•''*'  '  .     .  .    ' 
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'''What  more  can  you  want,  monseigneur?"  replied  Grimaud,  who 
was  for  the  most  austere  conciseness. 
"And  now,  monseigneur,"  said  Grimau<5, "  liave  you  lost  the  boll  ?** 
"What  ball  ?  "— "  That  which  contained  the  letter." 
"Ho;  I  thought  it  might  be  useful.    There  it  is." 

And  the  duke  took  the  ball  from  under  his  bolster,  and  presented  it 
io  Grimaud.    Grimaud  smiled  as  agreeably  as  possible. 

"WeQ?"  asked  the  duke. 

**Well.  monseigneur,'*  replied  Grimaud,  **  I  will  restitcn  this  letter 
in  the  ball,  and,  in  playing,  you  must  throw  it  into  the  ditch." 

"  But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  lost." 

**  Be  satisfied,  monseigneur ;  there  will  be  somebody  ready  to  pick 
it  up." 

"  A  gardener  ?  "  asked  the  duke. 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  in  the  af&rmative. 

"The  same  as  yesterday  ?" 

Grimaud  repeated  the  sign. 

**  The  count  de  Eochefort  ?  " 

Grimaud  made  three  similar  signs. 

^But  now,''  said  the  duka.  *'  give  me  at  least  some  details  upon  the 
xoanner  in  which  we  are  to  fly  ?  "   ' 

"  I  am  forbidden  to  do  so,"  said  Grimaud,  "  before  the  moment  of 
execution." 

"Who  are  they  who  will  wait  for  me  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ditch?" 

**!  know  nothing  about  them,  monseigneur." 

"  Welly  but  at  least  tell  me  what  this  lamous  pdie  will  contain,  unless 
you  wish  to  drive  me  mad  ?  " 

"Monseigneur."  said  Grimaud,  "it  will  contain  two  poniards,  a 
knotted  rope,  and  a  poire  d^angoisse'*  * 

"That's  all  well ;  I  understand." 

**  Monseigneur  ^1  perceive  there  will  be  something  for  everybody." 

"We  will  take  the  two  poniards  and  the  cord."  said  the  duke. 

"  And  make  La  Bam^  eat  the  pear,"  rejoined  Grimaud. 
My  dear  Grimaud^"  said  the  duke,  *'you  do  not  speak  often,  but 
when  you  do  speak,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  your  words  are  golden  !*" 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

One  of  Marie  Michon's  Adventares. 

Abottt  the  same  period  in  which  these  plans  of  escape  were  being 
concocted  between  the  due  de  Beaufort  and  Grimaud,  two  horsemen, 
follwed  at  a  few  paces*  distance  by  a  lackey,  entered  Paris  by  the  Kue 
^•raubourg  Saint  Marcel.  These  two  men  were  the  comte  do  la 
«ere  and  the  vicomte  de  Bragelonne.  It  was  the  first  time  the  young 
^anbad  been  in  Paris,  and  Athos  had  not  exercised  much  coquetrjr  iu 
wjour  of  the  capital,  his  old  friend,  in  showing  it  to  him  on  this  bide. 
♦iTH  *^®  ^^^  village  of  Touraine  was  more  agreeable  to  look  upon 
^°^  raris,  seen  under  the  face  with  which  it  looks  towards  Blois. 

J!  TJe  poire  cTangoisse  was  a  perfected  gag ;  it  had  the  form  of  a  pear,  was  thrust 
JWothcnoQth,  and  by  the  means  of  a  sprine,  dilated  Itself  so  as  to  distend  the 
Jaws  to  their  Rreatcst  extent. 
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Thus  we  are  compelled  to  say,  to  the  shame  of  this  boasted  dty,  It  pro- 
duced but  a  yery  poor  efifect  upon  the  young  man. 

Athos  maintamed  his  customary  careless  and  serene  aur. 

Arrived  at  St.  Mudard's,  Athos,  who,  in  the  great  labyrinth,  acted  as 
guide  to  his  travelling  companion,  took  the  Eue  des  Postes,  then  that 
of  L'£strapades,  then  that  of  Les  Foss^  St.  Michel,  then  that  of  Yau- 
pirard.  When  they  gained  the  Bue  F^ron.  the  travellers  passed  down 
it.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  street,  Athos  raised  his  eyes  with  a 
smile,  and  pointing  to  a  respectable-looking  house,  said  to  the  young 
man^- 

**  There,  Baoul,  is  a  house  in  which  I  passed  seven  of  the  most  plea- 
sant and  most  painful  years  of  my  Ufe." 

The  young  man  smiled  in  his  turn,  as  he  involuntarilv  saluted  the 
house:  the  devotion  of  Baoul  for  his  protector  manifested  itself  in  all  • 
the  actions  of  his  Ufe. 

As  to  Athos,  as  we  have  said,  Baoul  was  not  only  to  him  the  centre, 
but  still  further,  with  the  exception  of  his  old  regimental  remem- 
brances, the  only  object  of  his  affections ;  and  it  may  be  easily  understood 
in  what  a  tender  and  profound  manner,  this  time,  the  heart  of  Athos 
was  capable  of  loving. 

The  two  travellers  stopped  at  the  Bue  du  Yieux  Golombier,  at  the 
sign  of  Le  Eenard  vert,  Athos  knew  the  tavern  of  old ;  a  hundred 
tmies  he  had  visited  it  with  his  friends ;  but  during  the  last  twenty 
years  many  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  hotel,  beginning  with  the 
masters. 

The  travellers  phiced  their  horses  in  the  hands  of  the  ostlers,  and  as 
they  were  animals  of  noble  race,  they  desired  they  should  be  taken  the 
greatest  care  o^  that  they  should  have  nothing  given  them  but  straw 
and  oats^  and  that  their  nostrils  and  legs  should  be  washed  with  luke- 
warm wine.  They  had  come  twenty  leagues  within  the  day.  Then, 
having  first  provided  for  their  horses,  as  all  good  horsemen  ought 
to  do,  they  demanded  two  chambers  for  themselves. 

''Make  your  toilet,  Baoul,"  sud  Athos,  "  I  am  going  to  present  you 
to  somebody." 

'*  To-day,  monsieur  ?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"In  half  an  hour." 

The  young  man  bowed.  Perhaps,  more  susceptible  of  fatigue  than 
Athos,  who  seemed  to  be  made  of  iron,  he  would  have  preferred  a  bath 
in  that  river  Seine  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  and  which  he 
thought  he  was  satisfied  he  should  find  inferior  to  the  Loire,  and  his 
bed  afterwards;  but  t^e  count  had  spoken,  and  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
obey. 

**  A  propos,"  said  Athos, "  take  a  little  more  pains  than  usual ;  I  should 
like  you  to  look  as  well  as  vou  can." 

*'  I  hope,  monsieur,"  said  the  young  man  with  a  smUe,  ''  there  is  no 
idea  of  a  marriage  in  the  case.  You  know  my  engagements  witL^ 
Louise" 

Athos  smiled  in  his  turn. 

"  No,  don't  be  afraid  of  that,"  said  he,  "  although  it  is  to  a  lady  I  am 
going  to  introduce  you." 

"A  lady!  "asked  Baoul. 

"  Yes ;  and  one  whom  it  is  mv  desire  you  should  love." 

The  young  man  looked  at  Athos  with  a  degree  of  uneasiness ;  but  the 
smile  on  the  count's  lips  quicklv  reassured  him. 

**  And  pray  what  age  is  she  ?*^  asked  the  viscouni 

''My  dear  Baoul,  learn  once  for  all,"  said  Athos,  "that  that  is  a 
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ttaeBtton  which  should  never  be  put.   When  you  can  read  a  woman's 
ftfse  in  her  face,  it  is  useless  to  ask  it ;  when  you  cannot,  it  is  rude." 
*"  Is  she  handsome?" 

"Sixteen  years  ago,  she  passed  not  only  for  the  most  beautiful,  but 
for  the  most  elegant  woman  in  France." 

This  reply  completely  satisfied  Aaoul.  Athos  could  not  possibly  have 
any  project  affectmg  hmi  in  conjunction  with  a  woman  who  passed  for 
HiA  most  lovely  and  elegant  lady  of  France  before  he  was  bom. 

He  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  with  that  coquetry  which  so  well 
becomes  youth,  applied  himself  to  the  following  or  Athos's  instructions, 
that  is  to  say,  to  make  himself  as  ^ood-looking  as  possible.  Now,  with 
what  nature  had  so  kindly  given  mm,  this  was  an  easy  task. 

When  he  reappeared,  Athos  received  him  with  that  paternal  smile 
with  which  he  formerly  was  wont  to  welcome  d'Artagnan;  but  which, 
with  Raoul,  was  impressed  with  still  more  tenderness. 

Athos  cast  a  glance  at  his  feet,  hands,  and  hair,  the  three  signs  of 
gentle  blood.  His  black  hair  was  elegantly  parted,  as  it  was  worn  at 
that  period,  falling  in  graceful  curls  round  his  manly-oomplexioned 
faoe :  eray  doeskin  gloves,  which  harmonized  with  his  feutre,  denoted  a 
hand  slender  and  elegant  in  shape,  whilst  his  boots,  ot  the  same  colour 
as  his  gloves  and  his  feutrey  pressed  a  foot  which  might  have  passed  for 
that  of  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age. 

"Well"  murmur^  he^  "  if  she  is  not  proud  of  him,  she  is  rather 
difficult." 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  is  to  say,  the  proper  hour 
for  vintins.  The  two  travellers  passed  down  the  Bue  de  Grenelle,  took 
the  Eue  des  £osier&  entered  the  Bue  St.  Bominick,  and  stopped  in 
front  of  a  magnificent  hotel  situated  opposite  the  Jacobins,  surmounted 
by  the  arms  of  de  Lujmes. 
"  This  is  the  vHsuce,  said  Athos. 

He  entered  the  hotel  with  that  firm  and  assured  step  which  indicates 
to  the  Swiss  that  he  who  enters  has  the  right  of  doing  so.  He  ascended 
the  grand  staircase,  and  addressing  a  lackey  in  full  livery  in  waiting, 
he  asked  if  Madame  la  duchesse  de  Chevreuse  were  visible^  and  if  she 
would  receive  M.  le  comte  de  la  F^re. 

An  instant  after,  the  lackey  returned  and  said,  although  Madame  la 
duchesse  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing  M.  le  comte  de  la  F^re,  she 
hogged  he  would  walk  in. 

Athos  followed  the  lackev,  who  traversed  a  long  suite  of  apartments, 

and  stopped  at  length  before  a  closed  door.    They  were  m  a  salon. 

Athos  made  a  sign  to  Baoul  to  remain  where  he  was. 

The  bickey  opened  the  door,  and  announced  M.  le  comte  de  la  F^re. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse,  of  whom  we  have  so  often  spoken  in  our 

history  of  the  Three  Musketeers,  without  having  occasion  to  bring 

her  on  the  scene,  was  still  considered  a  verv  beautiful  woman.    In  fact, 

although  she  then  was  forty-four  or  fortv-nve  years  of  age,  she  scarcely 

sf>i)6aied  more  than  thirty-eifi[ht  or  thirty-nine;  she  had  stiU  her 

splendid  fair  haur,  her  large  and  mtelligent  eyes,  which  had  so  often  been 

^sd  by  intrigue,  and  as  often  blinded  by  love,  and  her  nymph-like 

^jn,. which  made  her,  when  viewed  behindl  to  be  still  the  young  girl 

^jo  jumped  with  Anne  of  Austria  over  that  ditch  of  the  Tuileries 

wtoch.  in  1886,  deprived  the  crown  of  France  of  an  heir. 

•J*  rot  the  rest— she  was  not  more  <jelebrated  for  the  number  of  her 

!™»n  than  for  their  eccentricity;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  age  have 

wggghtdown  to  us  stories  concerning  her  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind. 

one  was  m  a  litUe  boudoir,  the  window  of  which  looked  mto  tne 
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garden.  This  boudoir,  according  to  the  fashion  introduced  by  Madame 
de  Rambouillet,  when  building  her  hotel/ was  hung  with  a  sort  of  blue 
damask,  with  rose-flowers  and  a  foliage  of  gold.  It  was  great  coquetry 
for  a  woman  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse's  age  to  be  found  in  such  a 
boudoir,  particularly  as  she  was  at  that  moment,  that  is  to  sa^,  reclining 
on  a  chaise  tongue,  with  her  head  leaning  against  the  hangings.  She 
held  an  open  book  in  her  hand,  and  had  a  cushion  to  support  the  arm 
which  held  the  book. 

At  the  announcement  of  the  lackey,  she  lifted  her  head  and  advanced 
it  with  a  look  of  curiosity. 

Athos  appeared. 

He  was  dressed  in  violet-eoloured  velvet,  with  corresponding  lace ; 
the  aiguillettes  were  of  polished  silver ;  his  cloak  had  no  gold  lace,  and 
a  simple  violet-coloured  feather  hung  over  his  hlnckfetitre. 

He  had  on  his  feet  boots  of  black  leather,  and  from  his  varnished  belt 
hung  the  sword  with  the  magnificent  hilt  which  Porthos  had  so  often 
admired  in  the  Rue  F^ron.  but  which  Athos  would  never  lend  him. 
Splendid  lace  formed  the  falling  collar  of  his  shirt,  and  lace  also  hung 
over  the  reversed  tops  of  his  boots. 

There  was  in  the  whole  person  of  him  who  had  been  announced  to 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  under  a  name  completely  unknown  to  her,  such 
an  air  of  a  gentleman  of  high  birth,  that  she  half  rose  up,  and  politely 
pointed  to  a  seat  close  to  her. 

Athos  bowed  and  obeyed.  The  lackey  was  about  to  retire,  when  Athos. 
made  a  sign  which  stopped  him. 

**  Madame,"  said  he  to  the  duchess,  "  I  have  had  the  audacity  to 
present  myself  at  your  hotel  without  being  known  to  you.  I  now 
venture  still  further  by  requesting  you  to  favour  me  with  half  an  hoar's 
conversation.** 

"  I  willingly  grant  it,  monsieur,"  said  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  with 
one  of  her  most  gracious  smiles. 

"But  that  is  not  all,  madame.  Oh!  I  am  very  presumptuous,  I 
know ;  but  the  conversation  I  ask  is  a  Ute-a-Ute  conversation,  in  which 
1  shall  have  an  earnest  desire  not  to  be  interrupted." 

"  I  am  not  at  home  to  any  one,"  said  the  duchess  to  the  lackey. 
"  Leave  the  room."  The  lackey  went  out.  There  was  a  moment  of 
silence,  during  which  these  two  personages,  who  at  the  first  glance  had 
so  perfectly  recognized  each  other  as  being  of  noble  race,  went  through 
a  mutual  examination  without  the  least  embarrassment  on  one  side  or 
the  other.    Madame  de  Chevreuse  broke  silence  the  first. 

"Well!  monsieur,"  said  she,  **do  you  not  see  I  am  waiting  with 
impatience?" 

•'And  I,  madame,"  replied  Athos,  "am  looking  with  admiration !  * 

"Monsieur!"  said  the  duchess,  "you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  know  to  whom  I  am  speakmg.  You  are  a  man  of  the  court 
—that  is  incontestable,  and  yet  I  )iave  never  seen  you  at  court.  Have 
you,  by  chance,  lately  left  the  Bastille  ?  " 

"  No,  madame,"  replied  Athos,  smiling ;  "  but  perhaps  I  am  in  the 
high  road  which  leads  thither." 

"Ah !  in  that  case  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  begone,"  replied  the 
duchess,  with  that  lively  manner  which  was  so  charming  in  her,  "  for  I 
am  already  quite  sufficiently  compromised  in  that  way,  without  com- 
promising myself  still  further." 

" Wholam,madame?  You havebeentoldmyname— le oomtedelaT^re. 
You  have  never  known  that  name.  !t^ormerly  I  bore  another,  with  which 
you  were,  perhaps,  acquainted,  but  which  you  certainly  have  forgotten." 
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"  Tell  it  me  then,  monsieur.'' 

"IVinnerly,"  said  the  count  de  la  F^re, "  I  was  called  Athos." 

ISAdame  de  Chevreuse  opened  wide  ner  beautiful  eyes  in  astonish- 
menk  It  was  evident,  as  the  count  had  told  her,  that  that  name  wan 
noltotidly  efi'aced  from  her  memory,  although  it  was  there  confounded 
SDumg  ancient  remembrances. 

"Athos ! "  said  she ;  **  stop  a  minute ! " 

And  she  placed  her  two  hands  upon  her  brow,  as  if  to  force  the  thou- 
Gand  furtive  ideas  it  contained  to  remain  steady  for  an  instant,  to  allow 
her  to  view  clearly  their  brilliant  and  variegated  troop. 

''  Shall  I  assist  you,  madame  ?  "  said  Athos,  smiling. 

**  Oh !  yes,  yes ! "  cried  the  duchess,  already  fatigued  with  seeking, — 
"  you  will  do  me  a  kindness." 

"  That  Athos  was  intimately  associated  with  three  young  musketeers, 
who  were  named  d*Artagnan,  Porthos,  and " 

'*  And  Aramis ! "  said  the  duchess,  eagerly. 

"And  Aramis ^that'«  it,"  replied  Athos.    "You  have  not  then 

quite  forgotten  that  name  ?'' 

"No,*'  said  she, "no ;  poor  Aramis !  ho  was  a  charming  gentleman,— 
elegant,  discreet^  and  made  very  pretty  verses !  I  am  afraid  he  has 
gone  wrong!" 

^  As  wrong  as  possible ;  he  has  become  an  abb^.** 

,**0h!  what  a  misfortune!"  said  the  duchess,  playing  negligently 
with  her  fan.    "  In  good  truth,  monsieur,  I  am  much  indebted  to  you," 

"  For  what,  madame  ?  " 

"  For  having  recalled  to  me  one  of  the  most  delightful  remembrances 
of  my  youth." 

"Will  you  permit  me  then  to  recall  another  ?  "  ssud  Athos, 

"  Connected  with  this  ?  " 

"Yes-andno!" 

**  Ma  foil"  said  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  "Speak  on;  with  a  man 
Wte  you  I  will  risk  everything." 

Athos  bowed. 
^"Aramis,"  continued  he,  "was  connected  with  a  young  Ungl-re  of 
Tours." 

*^  A  young  Unghre  of  Tours  ?  "  said  Madame  de  Chevreuse. 

.  ^,  Yes,  a  cousin  of  his,  named  Marie  Michon." 

Ah !  yes,  1  knew  her ! "  cried  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  "  It  was  to 
her  he  wrote  from  the  siege  of  La  Eoohelle,  to  warn  her  of  the  plot 
which  was  being  formed  againstpoor  Buckingham." 

'Exactly  so,"  said  Athos,    "  Will  you  permit  me  to  speak  of  her  ?  " 

Aiadamo  de  Chevreuse  looked  earnestly  at  Athos. 

^  Yes— yes,"  said  she, "  provided  you  don't  speak  too  ill  of  her." 

.    X  should  be  an  ingrate  if  I  did,"  said  Athos ;  "  and  I  consider 

^P^titude  not  only  as  a  fault  or  a  crime,  but  as  a  vice,  which  is  worse." 

,   You  an  ingrate  towards  Marie  Michon,  monsieur  ?  "  said  Madame 

ce  Chevreuse,  endeavouring  to  read  the  eyes  of  Athos.     "  How  can 

mat  possibly  be  ?    You  have  never  known  her  personally ! " 

Ah-  madame,  who  knows  ? "  repUed  Athos.    "  There  is  a  popular 

Pjo^etb  which  says  that  it  is  only  mountains  that  do  not  meet,  and 

*^H*f  proverbs  are  sometimes  incredibly  true." 

canUS*  ^  ^'*»  ™oii*^eiir;  %2  ^^'"  "^^  *^®  duchess,  warmly.    "You 

"•pw  tmnk  how  this  conversation  interests  me ! "  _, . 

__Joti  encourage  me,"  said  Athos :"  I  will  therefore  proceed.    This 

2SS  •t  Aramis's,— this  Marie  Michon,— this  young  Ihighre,  potwith- 

'^"wug  hey  low  situation,  had  the  highest  connections ;  she  styled  the 
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ffreatest  ladies  of  the  court  her  friends ;  and  the  queen  herself,  prond  as 
sne  is  in  her  double  quality  of  an  Austrian  and  a  Spaniard,  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  her  sister." 

*'  Alas !  **  said  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  with  a  slight  sigh  and  a  motion 
of  her  eyebrows  peculiar  to  herself;  **  things  are  much  ohuiged  since 
that  time!". 

"  And  the  queen  had  reason  for  doiuR  so,"  continued  Athoi  "  for  she 
was  much  devoted  to  her,-^eToted  to  the  point  of  serving  her  as  an 
intermediary  between  herself  and  her  brother,  the  king  of  Spain." 

"  Which/^said  the  duchess,  *'  is  now  imputed  to  her  as  a  great  orima*' 

^  So  much  so,"  continued  Athos, "  that  the  cardinal— the  true  cardinal, 
the  other— resolved  one  fine  morning  to  have  poor  Marie  Michon 
arrested  and  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Jjoches.  Fortunately  the  matter 
oould  not  be  so  secretly  carried  on,  but  that  it  transpired :  the  case 
was  provided  against;  if  Marie  Michon  was  threatened  with  any 
danger,  the  queen  was  to  have  a  mass-book,  bound  in  velvet,  conveyed 
to  her.*' 

**  That  is  true,  monsieur ;  you  are  correctly  informed." 

*'  One  morning  the  green  book  arrived,  brought  by  the  prince  de 
Marcillac.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Fortunately  Marie  Michon, 
and  a  servant  she  had,  named  Kitty,  admirably  became  men's  clothes. 
The  prince  procured  Marie  Michon  the  dress  of  a  cavalier,  and  Kitty 
one  of  a  lackey;  placed  them  upon  two  excellent  horses,  and  the  two 
fiigitives  left  Tours  at  a  rai^id  pace,  directing  their  course  towards  Spain, 
trembling  at  the  least  noise,  following  by-ways,  because  tiiey  did  not 
dare  to  follow  the  high  roads,  and  asking  hospitality  when  tney  could 
not  meet  with  an  auberge." 

**But,  in  truth!  that  is  exactly  as  it  all  was!"  cried  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  clapping  her  hands.  "It  would  be  really  curious!" — She 
stopped. 

*'lf  I  should  follow  the  two  fugitives  to  the  end  of  their  journey?" 
said  Athos.  "  No,  madame,  I  will  not  so  far  intrude  upon  your  time, 
and  will  onlv  accompany  them  as  far  as  a  little  village  of  the  Limousin, 
between  Tulle  and  Angouldme,  a  Uttle  village  called  Boche  I'Abeille." 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  looked  at  Athos 
with  an  expression  of  astonishment  that  made  the  old  musketeer  smile. 

*'  Wait,  madame,  wait !"  continued  Athos ;  "  for  what  I  still  have  to 
tell  you  is  much  more  strange  than  what  I  have  already  said." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Madame  de  Chevreuse, "  I  hold  you  to  be  a  sorcerer! 
I  await  all  you  have  to  say ;  but  in  truth !— never  mind,  go  on ! " 

"  Their  day's  ride  had  been  long  and  fatiguing :  it  was  cold ;  it  was  the 
11th  of  October;  the  village  offered  neither  auberge  norch&teau;  the 
huts  of  the  peasants  were  poor  and  dirty ;  Marie  Michon  was  a  very 
aristocratical  personage ;  like  the  queen,  her  sister,  she  was  accustomed 
to  sweet  odours  and  fine  linen :  she  resolved  then  to  seek  hospitalil^  at 
the  presbytery."    Athos  paused. 

"Oh!  go  on!"  cried  the  duchess,  '*I  told  you  I  was  prepared  for 
everything." 

"The  two  travellers  knocked  at  the  door;  it  was  late,  and  the  priest, 
who  was  gone  to  bed,  called  out  to  them  to  come  in ;  tney  entered,  for 
the  door  was  not  fastened :  confidence  is  f  reat  in  villages.  A  lamp  was 
burning  in  the  chamber  in  which  the  pnest  was.  Marie  Michon,  who 
made  tne  most  charming  young  cavalier  ever  beheld,  pushed  open  the 
door^assed  her  head  in,  and  demanded  hospitality. 

"  'Willingly,  my  young  cavalier,'  said  the  priest,  *  if  you  will  be  i 
fied  with  the  remains  of  my  meal,  and  half  of  my  chamber/ 
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**Th6  two  trayellers  consulted  for  an  instant;  the  priest  heard  them 
lanshing,  and  then  the  master,  or  rather  the  mistress,  replied. 
Many  thanks !  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  acoept  your  kindness.' 

"'Then  sup/  replied  the  priests '  and  maJce  the  least  noise  possible; 
for  I  have  had  a  long  journey  to-oav,  and  wish  to  sleep.'  '* 

Hadame  de  Chevreuse  was  carried  evidently  from  surprise  to  astonish- 
meat^  and  from  astonishment  to  stupefaction ;  her  countenance,  as  she 
looked  at  Athos,  assumed  an  expression  impossible  to  be  described— it 
was  evident  she  wished  to  speak,  and  she  yet  remained  silent  for  fear  of 
losing  one  of  the  words  of  her  interlocutor. 

''And  then?"  said  she,  almost  breathless. 

"Ay !"  said  Athos,  ''then !  that  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
rtory." 

**  Well,  but,  go  on !  go  on !  go  on !  Tou  may  tell  all  to  me.  Besides, 
it  does  not  concern  me  personallyf—it  is  Mademoiselle  Marie  Michon's 
affiur,  not  mine." 

"Ah !  thaf s  true  I"  said  Athos.  "Well,  Marie  Michon  supped  with 
ber  attendant,  and  after  having  supped,  according  to  the  permissioQ 
that  had  been  given  her,  she  entered  the  chamber  in  which  her  host 
reposed,  whilst  Kitty  accommodated  herself  in  a  fauteuil  in  the  first 
apartment,  that  is  to  say,  in  that  in  which  they  had  supped." 

"In  truth,  monsieur !"  said  the  duchess,  "unless  you  are  the  demon 
in  person,  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  be  acquainted  with  all  these 
details!" 

"  She  was  a  charming  woman,  that  Marie  Michon/'  resumed  Athos, 
"one  of  those  wild  creatures  through  whose  minds  unceasingly  nass  the 
strangest  ideas;  one  of  those  beinj^  bom  to  damn  us  alL  Now,  on 
reflecting  that  her  host  was  a  priest,  it  came  into  the  head  of  the  coquette 
that  it  would  be  a  joyous  remembrance  for  her  old  age.  amidst  the  many 
joyous  remembrances  she  had  laid  up,  to  have  tempted  an  abb^." 

"Count !"  said  the  duchess,  *^ parole  cPhonneur,  you  terrify  me!" 

"Alas  ["  resumed  Athos,  "  the  poor  abb^  was  not  a  St.  Ambrose;  and 
I  repeat,  Marie  Michon  was  an  adorable  creature." 

"Monsieur!"  cried  the  duchess,  seizing  both  the  hands  of  Athos, 
"tell  me  immediately  how  you  became  acquainted  with  all  these  details, 
or  I  will  fetch  a  monk  from  the  convent  of  the  Yieux  Augustins  to 
exorcise  you." 

Athos  began  to  laugh. 
.  Nothing  more  easy,  madame.  A  cavalier,  himself  charged  with  an. 
important  mission,  had,  an  hour  before,  sought  hospitality  at  the  pres- 
hytery,  and  that  at  the  moment  when  the  curi^,  called  to  a  dying  person, 
^  leaving  not  only  his  house,  but  the  village,  for  the  whole  night. 
Now  the  man  of  God,  full  of  confidence  in  his  guest,  who,  besides,- was 
A  $;eQtleman,  had  abandoned  lus  house,  supper,  and  chamber  to  him.  It 
^i  therefore^  from  the  guest  of  the  abbe,  and  not  from  the  abb^  him- 
Kir,  that  Mane  Michon  deptianded  hospitality." 

And  that  cavalier,  that  guest,  that  gentleman,  as  he  had  come  before 


.  Was  I,  madame,  the  comte  de  la  F^re,"  said  Athos,  nsing  and 
™Jgg  respectfully  to  the  duchesse  de  Chevreuse.     . 
vSS  duchess  remained  for  a  moment  stupified,  then  all  at  once, 
Dwifeng  into  an  excited  laugh :  ^   .  , 

11  ¥\foi !  ma  fox  /"  said  she, "  but  this  is  droll !  and  that  mad^^girl, 
*yjj  Michon !    Sit  down,  my  dear  count,  and  resume  your  story, 
y   It  BOW,  madame,  remams  for  me  to  accuse  myself.    I  have  told  you 
*  *«traveUing  on  an  important  mission ;  at  break  of  day  I  stole  irom 
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the  chamber,  without  noise,  leaving  my  charming  bedfellow  asleep. 
In  the  first  apartment,  slept  also,  with  her  head  hanging  over  the  back 
of  the  fauteuil,  the  servant,  in  every  way  worthy  of  her  mistress.  Her 
tretty  face  struck  me ;  I  approached  her,  and  at  once  recoenized  tiie 
-ittle  Kitty  whom  our  friend  Aramis  had  placed  with  her.  It  was  thus 
I  learnt  that  the  charming  traveller  I  had  slept  with  was ** 

"  Marie  Michon !''  exclaimed  the  duchess,  eagerly. 

"Marie  Michon!"  replied  Athos.  **!  then  left  the  house, went  to 
the  stable,  found  my  horse  saddled,  and  my  lackey  ready :  we  set  off 
immediately-'^ 

"And  did  you  never  pass  through  that  village  agauiP''  asked  the 
duchess,  anxiously. 

"  A  year  after,  madame." 

"Well?" 

"  I  wished  to  see  the  good  cur^  again.  I  found  him  strongly  pre- 
occupied with  an  event  oT  which  he  could  not  make  out  the  meaning. 
A  week  before,  he  had  received  in  a  lareeloneUe  a  fine  little  bo^  of 
about  three  months  old,  with  a  purse  full  of  gold,  and  a  note  containing 
these  simple  words—*  11th  of  October,  1633."* 

"  That  was  the  date  of  this  strange  adventure,"  said  the  duchess. 

"  Exactly  so ;  but  the  poor  man  could  comprehend  nothing  about  it, 
except  that  he  nad  passed  the  night  of  that  day  with  a  d^ing  person—* 
for  Marie  Michon  had  herself  left  the  presbvterv  before  his  return." 

**  Please  to  observe,  monsieur,  that  Marie  Michon,  when  she  returned 
to  France,  in  1643,  instantly  sent  to  inquire  after  that  child ;  for  whilst 
a  ftigitive,  she  could  not  protect  it ;  but  returned  to  Paris,  she  wished 
to  have  her  child  brought  up  near  her." 

"  And  what  did  the  abb^  say  ?  "  demanded  Athos,  in  his  turn. 

"  That  a  nobleman  he  did  not  know  had  expressed  a  desire  to  take 
charge  of  the  ohild,  had  engaged  to  provide  for  it,  and  had  taken  it 
awav  " 

"That  was  the  truth." 

"  Oh,  then,  I  understand ;  that  nobleman  was  vou— was  his  father !  '* 

"  Hush !  do  not  speak  so  loud,  madame ;  he  is  nere." 

"  He  is  here ! "  cned  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  rising  in  great  emotion ; 
"  he  is  here ;  my  son !  the  son  of  Marie  Micnon  is  here !  Oh,  let  me 
see  him ! " 

"Eemember,  madame,  that  he  neither  knows  his  father  nor  his 
mother,"  interrupted  Athos. 

"  Tou  have  kept  the  secret,  and  you  have  brought  him  thus  to  me  to 
render  me  happy  beyond  measure  \  Oh !  thanks,  thanks,  monsieur," 
cried  the  duchess,  seizing  his  hand,  which  she  endiBavourea  to  carry  to 
her  lips ;  "  thanks !  yours  is  a  noble  heart." 

"  I  nave  brought  him  to  you,"  said  Athos,  withdrawing  his  hand,  ' 
"  in,  order  that,  m  your  turn,  you  may  do  something  for  him,  madame. 
To  the  present  moment  I  have  watched  over  his  education—and  I  have 
made  of  him,  I  flatter  myself,  an  aocompfished  gentleman:  but  the 
moment  is  arrived  at  which  I  find  myself  once  more  forced  to  resume 
the  wandering  and  dangerous  life  of  a  party  man.  To-morrow  I  throw 
nyself  into  an  adventure  in  which  I  may  be  killed ;  then  he  will  have 
no  one  but  you  to  help  him  forward  in  a  world  in  which  he  is  fitted  to 
take  an  honourable  place." 

"  Oh,  be  assured  of  that ! "  oried  the  duchess.  "  Unfortunately,  at 
this  moment^  I  have  but  little  credit;  but  what  I  have  left  is  entiiely 
his.   As  to  his  fortune  and  his  title ** 

"  With  that  you  need  not  oonoem  yourself,  madame;  I  have  made 
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over  to  him  the  estate  of  Braeeloniie,  which  I  held  by  inheritance  ;*  it 
confers  upon  him  the  title  of  yiscoiAt,  with  tea  thousand  Uvies  a 
year." 

"By  my  soul,  monsieur,"  exolaimed  the  duchess,  '*you  are  a  true  and 
ooUe  gentleman.   But  I  am  all  eagerness  to  see  our  young  viscount ; 
wiereishe?*' 
"In  the  salon.    I  will  bring  him  in,  if  you  wish  it ! " 
Athos  made  a  movement  towards  the  door;  Madame  de  Ghevreuse 
stopped  him. 

Is  he  handsome  P '' said  she.  - 
^  He  is  like  his  mother,"  replied  Athos,  with  a  smile. 
At  the  same  time  he  opened  the  door,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  young 
man,  who  entered.    Madame  de  Ghevreuse  could  not  repress  a  cry  of 
ioy  at  beholding  a  cavalier  exoeeding  all  the  expectations  her  hopes  and 
ner  pride  had  conceived. 

^  Viaoount  approach  I  **  said  Athoa.  **  Madame  la  duchesse  de  Ghev- 
reuse permits  you  the  honour  of  kissing  her  hand.** 

The  young  man  advanced  with  his  charming  smile,  and  placing  one 
Imee  on  the  ground,  kissed  the  fair  hand  held  out  to  mm. 

"  Monsieur  le  comte,"  said  he,  turning  towards  Athos,  "  is  it  not  out 
of  consideration  for  my  timidity  that  you  have  told  me  this  lady  is  the 
duchesse  de  Ghevreuse  ?    Is  she  not  rather  the  queen  P  ** 

"No,  vioomte,"  said  Madame  de  Ghevreuse  in  her  turn,  taking  his 
hand,  seating  him  dose  to  her,  and  contemplating  him  with  eyes  glisten- 
ing with  pleasure.  ''No ;  unfortunately  I  am  not  the  queen,  for  if  I 
were,  I  would  instantly  do  for  you  all  that  you  deserve ;  but  come,  such 
as  I  am,"  added  she,  with  difficulty  refiraimng  from  pressing  her  lips  to 
his  pure  dear  brow, "  such  as  I  am,  tell  me  what  career  you  wish  to 
emhraoe." 

Athos  stood  looking  at  them  with  an  expression  of  indescribable 
happineflB. 

.Why.  madome,''  said  the  young  man,  with  his  sweet  vet  sonorous 
voioe,  **  there  appears  but  one  career  fit  for  a  gentleman— wat  of  arms. 
Mooneur  le  comte  has,  I  believe,  brought  me  up  with  the  intention  of 
nuking  a  soldier  of  me,  and  he  nas  led  me  to  believe  that  he  would 
introduce  me  to  some  person  at  Paris,  who  might,  perhaps,  recommend 
me  to  monsieur  le  prince." 

"Yes,  ;^eB;  I  can  quite  understand  Ihat  a  young  soldier  like  you 
would  wish  to  serve  under  such  a  general ;  but  stop,  we  must  consider ; 
personally,  I  am  on  rather  bad  terms  with  him,  on  account  of  the 
quarrels  of  Madame  de  Montbazon,  my  mother-in-law,  with  Madune 
^  Longueville ;  but  with  the  prince  de  Marcillac—stop ;  yes;  that's 
u,  count  Monsieur  le  prince  de  Marcillao  is  an  old  fhena  of  mine; 
^  will  recomndend  our  voung  prot^e^  to  Madame  de  Longueville,  who 
will  give  him  a  letter  for  her  brother,  monsieur  le  prince,  who  loves 
ner  too  tenderly  to  refuse  to  do  instantly  all  she  requires." 

les,  that  appears  to  suit  wcmderf ully  well,"  said  the  count    "  Only, 

>Dsy  I  venture  to  reoonunend  you  to  use  the  greatest  diligence  P    I  have 

itsiqns  for  wishing  the  viscount  should  not  be  in  Paris  to-morrow 

wenmg," 

**I)o  you  wish  it  to  be  known  that  you  interest  yoursdf  in  his  behalf, 

^JMwurleGomte?" 

^^uld,  perhaps,  be  better  for  his  prospects  if  the  world  were  igno- 
''51^  he  had  ever  known  me." 

\>\\  monsieur ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man. 
XS 
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"You  know,  Bragelonne,"  said  the  count,  "that  I  never  do  anything 
without  a reafion."        ,.  ,  „  «t  i  xv 

"Yea,  monsieur,"  rephed  the  young  man,  "I  know  you  pofieess  the 
highest  wisdom,  and  Iwill  obey  you  as  I  alwavs  have  done." 

^*WelL  then,  count! "said  the  duchess, " leave  him  to  me:  I  will 
send  in  search  of  the  prinoe  de  Marcillao,  who,  fortunately,  is  now  in 
Paris,  and  I  will  not  let  him  go  till  the  affidr  be  terminated  to  our 
satisfaction." 

"That  is  well,  Madame  la  Duchesse;  a  thousand  thanks.  I  have 
myself  several  calls  to  make  to-day,  and  at  my  return,  which  will  be 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  shall  look  for  the  vioomte  wk  our 
hotel."  .       „ 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  this  evenmg?"  .        ^       ^ 

"We  are  going  to  the  residence  of  the  Abb^  Scarron^  for  whom  I 
have  a  letter,  and  where  I  have  an  appointment  with  a  fhend." 

"  Again  well ! "  cried  the  duchess ;  ^  I  shall  call  there,  for  an  mstanti 
myself;  do  not  leave  his  salon  till  you  have  seen  me." 

Athos  bowed  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  was  about  to  depart 

"  What!  Monsieur  le  Gomte,"  said  the  duchess,  laughing,  "is  it  the 
fashion  to  leave  old  friends  so  coldly  and  so  seiiouslv  ?  " 

"  Ah !  madamo ! "  murmured  Athos,  kissing  her  hand, "  I  wish  I  had 
sooner  known  how  charming  a  creature  Marie  Michon  was ! " 

And  he  retired  with  a  sigh  upon  his  lips. 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

The  Abb^  Scarron.  • 

Thebb  was  in  the  Ttue  des  Tournelles  a  house  well  known  to  the 
chair-porters  and  lackeys  of  Paris,  and  ^t  this  house  vras  not  the  resi- 
dence of  a  great  lord  or  a  financier.  There  was  never  any  feasting 
going  on,  there  never  was  any  gaming,  and  there  was  but  little  danoingi 
And  yet  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  beau  moKtftf,— all  Paris  weni 
thither.    This  house  was  the  abode  of  Uttle  Scarron. 

There  was  so  much  joyous  laughter  in  the  salon  of  the  witty  abb^; 
such  extraordinary  news  was  there  first  aired ;  this  news  was  so  quickly 
commented  upon,  mangled,  and  transformed,  whether  in  the  shape  ot 
stories  or  epigrams,  that  every  one  was  anxious  to  spend  an  hour  with 
little  ScaiTon,  to  listen  to  what  he  said,  and  to  report  elsewhere  what  he 
had  said.  Manjr  likewise  were  desirous  of  sporting  their  own  witty  say- 
ings there,  and  if  they  were  at  all  passable,  they  met  with  a  weloome 
reception. 

The  Uttle  Abb4  Scarron,  who  was  onl^  an  abb^  because  he  possessed 
an  abbey,  and  not  in  consequence  of  having  taken  orden,  had  formerly 
been  one  of  the  most  frolicsome  prebendaries  of  the  city  of  Mons,  in 
which  he  lived.  Now,  one  day,  during  Carnival,  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  amuse  this  city,  of  which  he  was  the  life  and  soul,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner ;  he  made  his  servant  rub  him  all  over  with 
honey,  and  then,  having  opened  a  feather-bed,  he  rolled  in  it,  and  came 
forth  the  most  grotesque  fowl  that  could  be  imagin^ed.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  pay  his  visits  to  his  male  and  female  friends  in  this^xtraordi- 
— vy  costume.  He  was  at  first  followed  with  gaping  wonder,  then  with 
-"■  and  shouts,  then  the  rabble  insulted  him,  then  the  ohildreppi  threw 
at  him,  and  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight  to  i 
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tliepnjectilefl.   Pram  the  moment  he  showed  qrmptoms  of  fear,  and 

fled,alHomed  in  the  pursait,  pressed  upon  him,  surrounded  him,  and 

knocked  him  about  on  all  sides ;  so  that  he  saw  no  means  of  escape,  but 

^7— like  a  stag  in  extremity— tmrowing  himself  into  the  river.  He  swam 
•  like  a  fish,  but  the  water  was  partially  frozen ;  Scarron  was  dripping  with 

jiBRpiration,— the  cold  seized  him,  and  on  gaining  the  other  bank,  he  lost 

the  use  of  his  limbs. 

All  the  means  then  known  were  employed  to  restore  his  functions ; 
bat  he  suffered  so  much  from  the  treatment,  that  he  dismissed  all  his 
medical  attendan1»,  declaring  that  he  preferred  his  malady  to  them,  and 
vent  to  Paris,  whither  his  reputation  as  a  wit  had  j^receded  him.  He 
there  had  a  chair  constructed  of  his  own  invention,  m  which  chair,  one 
day,  payins  his  respects  to  Anne  of  Austria,  the  queen  was  so  delighted 
with  his  wit  that  she  asked  him  if  he  was  not  desirous  of  some  title. 

"  Yes,  your  nujesty,  there  is  one  of  which  I  am  very  ambitions," 
lepKed  Scflffron. 

And  what  is  that  ?  "  asked  Anne  of  Austria. 

"  That  of  your  Majesty's  Patient"  replied  the  abb^. 

And  Scarron  was  named  malade  de  la  reine  (queen's  patient),  with  a 
p^tision  of  fifteen  hundred  livres. 

Prom  that  moment,  having  no  anxiety  for  the  future,  Scarron  had 
led  a  joyous  life,  not  unfrequently  consuming  his  income  before  it  was 
due.  One  day.  however,  an  emissary  of  the  cardinal  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  did  wrong  in  receiving  M.  le  Goadjuteur. 

''Ah!  why  so?"  demanded  Scarron;  '*is  he  not  a  gentleman  by 
Wrth  ?  " ^  Yea,  pardieu  !  " 

"An  amiable  man  ?  "— "  Inoontcstably." 

"Witty  ? " "Unfortunately,  he  has  but  too  much  wit" 

**  Then,  why  should  you  wish  me  to  cease  to  see  such  a  man  ?  "  said 
Scarron. 

"Because,  he  thinks  ill." 

"  Indeed !  of  whom  P  " ^**  Of  the  cardinal." 

"What ! "  cried  Scarron, "  I  live  in  intunacy  with  M.  Giles  Deror^ux, 
who  thinks  ill  of  me,  and  you  wish  me  to  cease  to  receive  M.  le  Ck>adju- 
w,  because  he  thinks  ill  of  another  P    Impossible ! " 

The  conversation  ended  there,  and  Scarron,  a  little  through  a  spirit 
of  contradiction,  saw  M.  de  Gondy  more  fluently. 

Now,  the  morning  of  the  day  at  which  we  are  arrived,  and  which  was 
{he  day  on  which  his  pension  became  due,  Scarron,  as  usual,  sent  his 
«ckey.  with  his  receipt,  to  take  his  quarterly  payment  at  the  nension- 
wBce,  but  he  was  tola,  that  the  state  had  no  more  money  for  the  Abb^ 
Boarron. 

When  the  lackey  brought  this  rei)ly  to  Scarron,  the  due  de  Longue- 
^e  was  with  him,  and  that  prince  immediately  offered  him  a  pension 
«  double  the  amount  of  that  now  refused  to  him  by  Mazarin :  but  the 
ouiming  cripple  took  care  not  to  accept  it.  He  managed  so  well  that,  by 
tour  o'clock  m  the  afternoon  the  whole  city  had  heard  of  the  suppres- 

«on  of  Scarron's  jpension  bv  the  cardinal    It  happened  to  be  Thursday. 

w0  abba's  reception-day ;  his  friends  came  to  his  house  in  crowds,  and 

^^^^ronde  party  was  in  full  exultation. 
4tiu»  met  two  gentlemen  in  the  street  St.  Honors,  with  whom  he 

7j»»ot acquaintea;  they  were  on  horseback,  as  he  was ;  were  followed 

la*  lickey,  as  he  was :  and  were  going  the  same  road ;  one  of  them, 

^hUhat^said:  .^^^       • 

,    Cotfd  you  think  it  jwssible,  monsieur,  that  pitiful  wretch  Maaarm 

"*  *0]tpre8Bed  the  pension  of  poor  Scarron  I " 
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"That  18  shameful!"  said  Athos,  bowing,  in  his  turn,  t6  the  two 
cavaliers* 

"  It  is  evident  you  are  a  gentleman  of  sonnd  principles,  monsieur,' 
replied  the  same  one  of  the  two  who  &ad  already  addressed  Athos,  "that 
Mazarin  is  nothing  but  a  public  scourge." 

''  Alas !  monsieur !"  replied  Athos,  ^I  hare  not  now  to  learn  that ! " 
and  they  separated  with  much  politeness. 

"It  falls  out  well  that  we  are  going  there  this  evening,"  said  Athos 
to  the  viBcount^ "  we  will  offer  our  condolences  to  the  poor  man." 

**  Who  is  thiaiMonsieur  Scarron,  who  sets  all  Paris  in  oommolion?'' 
said  Baoul ; "  is  he  some  disgraced  minister  P" 

"  Oh  I  nothing  of  the  kind,  vioomte ! "  replied  Athos :  "  he  is  nothing 
but  a  little  gentleman  of  great  wit,  who  nas  most  likely  fallen  into 
dis^ace  with  the  cardinal  for  having  composed  some  keen  epigram 
against  him." 

"Wha^  do  gentlemen  make  verses?"  asked  Baoul  very  innocently* 
"  I  thought  that  was  derogatory." 

"  So  it  is,  my  dear  Baom !"  replied  Athoi^  laughing,  when  they  make 
bad  ones;  out  when  they  make  good  ones,  it  renders  them  more  illus- 
trious—M.  de  Eetrou,  for  instance.  And  yet,"  continued  Athos,  in  the 
tone  of  offering  salutary  advice,  "I  think  it  is  best  not  to  make  any." 

"  This  M.  Scarron  is  a  poet,  then  ?  "  said  Baoul 

"  Ah !  you  are  prejudiced.  I  see ;  be  heedful  in  this  house,  vioomte ; 
speak  only  by  gestures,  or  rather,  do  nothing  but  listen." 

"  I  will  take  care,  monsieur." 

"  You  will  see  me  talking  much  with  a  gentleman,  one  of  my  most 
intimate  friends,  the  Abb4  d'Herblay,  of  whom  you  have  so  often  heard 
me  speak." 

"  I  remember  him  well,  monsieur." 

"Draw  near  to  us,  sometimes,  as  if  you  were  going  to  speak  to  us: 
but  neither  speak  to  us,  nor  listen  to  what  we  are  saying.  This  will 
prevent  others  from  interrupting  us." 

"  Very  well,  monsieur ;  you  shall  be  obeyed  on  every  point." 

Athos  had  two  visits  to  make  in  Paris ;  these  accomplished,  at  seven 
o'clock  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  Eue  des  Toumeiles.  The 
street  was  filled  with  chairmen,  horses,  and  footmen.  Athos  made  a 
passage  through  these,  and  entered,  followed  by  the  young  man.  The 
first  person  that  struck  him  was  Aramis :  then,  installed  m  a  fauteuil 
upon  rollers,  very  large,  covered  with  a  canopy,  under  which  moved 
about,  enveloped  in  a  brocade  gown,  a  little  figure,  still  young,  ever  gay, 
sometimes  becoming  pale,  but  without  allowing  his  eyes  ever  to  cease 
expressing  a  lively,  witty,  and  kindly  feeling  — that  was  the  Abb^ 
Scarron--IaughinK,  rallying,  complimenting,  suffering,  and  scratching 
himself  with  a  little  wand. 

Around  this  species  of  rolling  tent  pressed  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  The  chamber  was  very  good,  and  was  suitably  funiished.  Long 
folds  of  silk  worked  with  flowers,  which  had  been  of  brilliant  colours, 
but  were  now  a  little  faded,  fell  over  the  large  windows ;  the  hangings 
of  the  room  were  modest,  but  in  good  taste.  Two  lackeys,  very 
attentive,  and  well  dressed,  waited  upon  the  guests. 

On  perceiving  Athos,  Aramis  advanced  towards  him,  and  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  presented  him  to  Scarron,  who  evinced  as  much  pleasure 
as  respect  for  his  new  guest,  and  offered  a  neatly-turned  oomphment  to 
^he  young  vioomte.    iLaoul  remained  rather  at  a  loss ;  he  was  not  yet 

-pared  for  the  majesty  of  wit.  He,  however,  bowed  with  much  grace. 
OS  then  received  the  compliments  of  two  or  three  noblemen,  to 
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whom  Ammifl  preflented  him;  the  little  distnrhanoe  caused  hy  his 

entrance,  by  degrees  passed  away,  and  the  oonyersation  became  general. 
At  the  end  of  four  or  five  minutes,  which  fiaoui  employed  in 

reoo?enng  himself,  and  in  making  a  topographical  acquaintance  with 

the  assembly,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  lackey  announced 
Mademoiselle  Paulet.    Athos  touched  the  vicomte  on  the  shoulder. 

"Look  well  at  this  lady,  Baoul,"  said  he,  *'8he  is  an  historical  person- 
age; she  is  the  lady  to  whom  ^enry  lY.  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  when 
he  was  assassinatea.'' 

Baoul  started ;  at  every  instant,  for  some  days  past,  some  cnrtain  had 
been  drawn  up  before  him,  revealing  an  heroic  aspect;  this  lady,  still 
not  looking  old,  still  handsome,  who  was  entering,  had  known 
Henry  IV.,  and  had  spoken  to  him  I 

Every  one  moved  towards  the  new-oomer,for  she  was  stall  the  fS&shion. 
She  was  a  tall  personage,  of  a  fine  imdulating  form,  with  a  forest  of 
golden  hair,  such  as  BAphael  loved  and  Titian  bestowed  upon  all  his 
Magdalens.  This  colour,  and  perhaps  the  royalty  she  had  alwm 
conquered  over  other  women,  had  procured  her  the  surname  of  **  La 
Lionne." 

Our  fair  ladies  of  the  present  day,  who  aim  at  this  fashionable  title, 
will  please  to  remember,  then,  that  it  does  not  come  to  them  from 
England,  as  they,  perhaps,  imagine,  but  ^^om  their  fair  and  witty  com- 
patriot^ Mademoiselle  Paulet. 

Mademoiselle  Paulet  went  straight  up  to  Scarron,  amidst  the  munnnr 
which  arose  on  all  parts  at  her  entrance. 

"Well  I  my  dear  abb^,'*  said  she  mth.  her  soft,  low  voIocl  ''here  yon 
are  then,  as  poor  as  poet  need  be !  We  learnt  tlie  news  this  afternoon 
at  Madame  de  Bambouillef s ;  it  was  M.  de  Grasse  who  told  us  of  if 

** Yes,  but  the  state  is  rich  now ''  said  S<»rron ;  "we  must  learn  to 
sacrifice  ourselves  for  our  country.'* 

"Monsiear  le  cardinal  will  buv  fifteen  hundred  pounds  the  more 
pommades  and  perfumes  a  vear,'^  said  a  Prondeur,  whom  Athos  reoog- 
01^  as  the  gentleman  who  had  addressed  him  in  the  Bue  St.  Honors. 
But  the  muse,  what  becomes  of  her  P"  said  Aramis,  In  his  mel- 
flniious  tones ;  "  the  muse»  who  stands  in  need  of  t^e  golden  medi- 
<>crity?   For  in  short:— 

"  Si  Virgilio  pner  aut  tolerabfie  dealt 
Hoqpitiain,  caderent  omnes  k  orimbiis  hydra**' 

V'Good!"  cried  Scarron,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  Mademoiselle 
f  jplet ;  "  but  if  I  have  no  longer  my  hydra^  I  hav^  at  least,  my  lioness 

Every  one  of  Scarron's  moU  appeared  exquisite  this  evening.  This  is 
^privilege  of  persecution.  M.  M^age  skipped  about  with  enthusiasm 

Mademoiselle  Paulet  went  to  take  her  accustomed  place ;  but  before 
nttmg  down,  fi*om  the  height  of  her  greatness,  she  cast  a  queen-like 
^oe  over  all  the  assembly,  and  her  eyes  stopped  at  BaouL 
AUios  smiled. 

You  have  been  observed  by  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  Eaoul ;  go  and  pay 
Jjjr.respects  to  her :  give  yourself  out  for  what  you  really  are,— a  mere 
»"^cial ;  but  be  sure  you  don't  say  anything  to  her  about  Henry  IV." 
fnn  A  ^comte  approached  La  Lionne  blushing,  and  was  soon  oon- 
'"Sjed  amongst  the  gentlemen  who  siirroundedner. 
xr^Jo  distinct  groups  were  thus  formed;  that  which  surrounded 
•«*•  M^e,  and  that  which  surrounded  Mademoiselle  Paulet  Scarron 
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was  continually  passing  from  one  to  tho  other,  manoBuvring  his  roUlDz 
fauteuil  amidst  all  these  people  with  as  much  address  as  any  experienced 
pilot  would  employ  in  steering  his  barque  through  a  sea  bristling  with 
rocks, 

"  When  shall  we  confer  ?"  whispered  Athos  to  Aramis. 

"Presently,"  renlied  the  latter.  "  There  ai-e  not  people  enough  here 
yet;  we  shall  be  observed." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  lackey  announced  M.  le 
Coadjuteur. 

At  this  name,  everybody  turned  round,  for  it  was  a  name  which  began 
already  to  be  celebrated.  Athos  did  as  others  did.  He  only  knew  tho 
Abb^  de  Gondy  by  name.  He  saw  a  Uttle  dark  man  enter,  ill-mwie, 
short-sighted,  awkward  in  the  use  of  his  hands  at  everything  except 
sword  and  pistol,  who  walked  straight  against  a  table,  which  he  nearly 
upset,  but  who  had  still  something,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  lofty 
and  proud  in  his  bearing. 

Scarron  turned  towaids  him  and  went  to  meet  him  in  his  fauteuil  s 
Mademoiselle  Faulet  waved  her  hand  to  him  from  her  place. 

"Well  i"  said  the  coadjuteur,  on  perceivine  Scarron,  which  was  not 
till  he  was  close  to  him, "  you  are  in  disgrace  then,  abb^  are  you  ?" 

This  was  the  sacramental  phrase :  it  had  been  spoken  a  hundred  times 
during  the  evening,  and  Scarron  was  brought  to  his  hundredth  hon  mot 
upon  the  same  subject :  so  htfwas  expected  to  fall  short;  but  a  desperate 
effort  saved  him. 

"Monsieur  le  Cardinal  Mazarin  has  had  the  kindness  to  think  of 
me."  said  he. 

•'Prodigious!"  exclaimed  Manage. 

"But  how  do  you  mean  to  manage  so  as  to  continue  to  receive  us  ?" 
continued  the  coadjuteur.  "If  your  revenues  fail,  I  shall  be  obUged  to 
name  you  a  canon  of  Notre-Dame." 

"  Oh !  by  no  means !"  said  Scarron;  "  I  should  compromise  you  too 
much." 

"  Then  you  have  resources  of  which  we  know  nothing." 

"  I  will  borrow  of  the  queen." 

"  But  her  majesty  has  nothing  of  her  own,"  said  Aramis.  "  Boes  she 
not  hve  under  the  regime  of  the  community  ?" 

The  coadjuteur  turned  round  and  smiled  at  Aramis,  making  him  a 
sign  of  recognition  with  his  finger. 

"  Your  pardon,  my  dear  abb^,"  said  he  to  him, "  you  are  late :  I  have 
a  present  to  make  you." 

^•pfwhat?"  said  Aramis. "Ahat-band." 

Every  one  turned  towards  the  coadjuteur,  who  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  silken  cord  of  a  singular  form. 

"  Ah !  ah !"  cried  Scarron, "  why,  that  is  a  fronde"  (sling). 

"Exactly  so,"  said  the  coadjuteur,  "everything  is  made  a  la  fronde. 
Mademoiselle  Paulet,  I  have  a  fan  d  la  fronde  for  you.  I  will  recom- 
mend my  glover  to  you— d*Herblay ;  he  makes  gloves  ^  la  fronde;  and 
to  you,  Scarron,  I  will  recommend  my  baker,  with  unUmited  credit; 
he  makes  loaves  ^  Za/row<fe— they  are  excellent.'* 

Aramis  took  the  silken  cord,  and  tied  it  round  his  hat. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  lackey  cried  with  a  loud 
voice: 

"  Madame  la  duchesse  de  Chevreuse ." 

At  the  name  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  everybody  rose. 

Scarron  directed  his  fauteuil  briskly  towards  the  door.  Ka6ul  blushed ; 
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Aihos  made  a  sign  to  Aramis,  who  took  his  place  in  the  embrasure  of  a 
window. 

Amidst  the  respectful  compliments  that  welcomed  her  entrance,  the 
ducbess  evidently  looked,  about  anxiously  for  somebody  or  something. 
She  at  length  discovered  B>aoul,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure ; 
she  perceived  Athos^  and  she  became  thoughtful ;  she  saw  Aramis,  in 
the  embrasure  of  his  window,  and  made  a  scarcely  perceptible  motion 
of  surprise  behind  her  fan. 

**A  propos^'  said  she,  as  if  to  disperse  the  conflicting  ideas,  which 
in  spite  of  herself,  invaded  her ;  "how  is  poor  Voiture  ?  do  you  know, 
Scarron?" 

**  What !  is  M.  Voiture  ill,  then  ?"  exclaimed  the  gentleman  who  had 
spoken  to  Athos  in  the  Bue  St  Honore;  "what  has  he  been  doing 
now?" 

"Being!  why,  he  has  been  plaving  without  taking  care  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  change  of  linen,"  said  the  coacUuteur ;  **  so  he  caught  cold, 
and  is  dying." 

"  And  where  was  that  ?  ** 

**  Mon  Dieu  !  at  my  house.  You  must  know  poor  Y oiture  had  made 
a  solemn  vow  not  to  play  any  more.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  he  could 
bold  out  no  longer,  and  he  set  off  towards  the  arohiepiscopal  residenocL 
that  I  might  release  him  from  his  vow.  Unfortunately,  I  was  engaged 
at  the  moment  with  the  worthy  counsellor  Broussel,  upon  serious 
business,  at  the  further  end  of  my  apartment,  when  Yoiture  perceived 
the  marquis  de  Luynes  at  a  table,  waiting  for  a  plaver.  The  marquis 
called  him,  and  invited  nim  to  take  his  place  at  the  table.  Voiture 
rephed  that  he  must  not  play  till  I  had  released  him  Arom  his  vow. 
Luynes  answered  for  me,  and  took  all  the  sin  upon  himself.  Voiture 
coqM  not  resist :  lost  four  hundred  crowns,  caught  cold  on  going  out, 
and  took  to  his  bed  never  to  rise  again." 

"Is poor  dear  Voiture  so  ill  as  that?"  said  Aramis,  half  concealed 
behind  his  curtain. 

.  "Alas !"  replied  M.  Manage,  **  he  is  very  ill— that  great  man,  perhaps, 
IS  about  to  leave  vsr-deseret  orbem" 

"He  die !  no  such  thing ! "  said  Mademoiselle  Faulet.  sharply ;  **  why, 
he  is  surrounded  bv  sultanas  like  a  Turk.  Madame  oe  Saintet  flew  to 
bim  to  administer  broths ;  La  Benaudet  airs  his  sheets,  and  there  is  no 
one,  not  even  our  friend  the  marquise  de  Bambouillet,  who  does  not 
send  him  diet-drinks." 

^  You  don't  love  him,  my  dear  Parthenia^"  said  Scarron,  laughing. 
Oh.  what  injustice !  my  dear  Patient !  I  hate  him  so  little,  that  I 
would  have,  with  pleasure,  masses  said  for  the  renose  of  his  soul." 

You  are  not  called  Lionne  for  nothing,  my  dear,"  said  Madame  de 
Chevreuse, "  you  bite  sharply  !'* 

^tjear,  madame,"  ventured  Uaoul, "  that  you  are  harsh  to  a  great 
poet. 

"He  a  great  poet!— well,  it  is  very  plain,  vicomte,  that  you  are 

nresb  from  the  provinces,  as  you  have  just  now  told  me,  and  that  you 

J»ve  never  seen  him.    He  1  a  great  poet  ?    Why,  he  is  scarcely  five 

leethigh!" 
*  Bravo !  bravo ! "  said  a  tall,  thin,  dark  man,  with  a  portentous 

J?o^Mw»che  and  an  enormous  rapier.    **  Bravo,  fair  Paulet !  it  is  quite 

yoelitUe  Voiture  found  his  proper  place.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
S^^ething  of  a  judge  of  poetry,  and  I  think  his  detestable." 

.V.  Who  is  that  captain,  monsieur  ?"  said  BaouI  to  Athos. 
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"  What !  the  author  of  *  Cl^e/  and  'le  Grand  Cyras  ?' " 

*'  Which  he  oompoBed  in  oonjunction  with  his  sister,  who  is  talkiag 
at  this  moment  with  that  pretty  ^1  yonder,  near  Scarron.^' 

Eaoul  turned  round,  and  perceived  two  new  persona^  who  had  judt 
come  in ;  the  one,  charming,  fragile,  sad,  shrouded  m  her  beautiful 
black  hair,  with  eyes  as  Telvety  as  those  lovely  flowers,  the  pansies,  under 
which  shines  a  chalice  of  gold ;  the  other  was  a  woman,  apparentljr 
guardian  of  the  first,  cold,  dry,  and  yellow,~-a  perfect  figure  of  a  duenna 
or  a  devotee. 

Eaoul  promised  himself  not  to  leave  the  salon  without  having 
spoken  to  that  beautiftil  drl  with  the  velvety  eyes,  who  had,  by  a 
strange  sport  of  ideas,  although  she  bore  no  resemblance  to  ner, 
brougnt  to  his  mind  his  poor  little  Louise,  whom  he  had  lefb  suflfering 
at  the  Gh&teau  de  la  Yallidre,  and  whom  for  a  minute  he  had  forgotten, 
amongst  the  crowd  of  people  all  so  new  to  him.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Aramis  had  approached  the  coa^juteur,  who,  with 
a  laughing  air  had  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  which,  in  spite  of 
his  self-command,  evidentlv  surprised  him. 

''Laugh !  laugh  V*  said  M.  de  Bets:  ** we  are  observed,"  and  he  left 
him  to  go  and  cnat  with  Madame  de  Ohevreuse,  who  had  a  large  cirde 
round  her. 

Aramis  pretended  to  laugh,  to  divert  the  attention  of  some  curiotu 
auditors,  and  perceiving  that  Athos  had  placed  himself  in  the  embrasure 
of  the  window,  he  went  towards  him,  without  any  apparent  purpose, 
after  having  cast  a  few  words  to  the  right  and  lefL 

As  soon  as  they  were  together,  they  commenced  an  animated 
conversation. 

Baoul  drew  near  to  them,  as  Athos  had  desired  him. 

'*  M.  r Abb^  is  repeating  to  me  a  rondeau  by  M.  Yoiture,"  said  Athofl, 
aloud,  "and  I  think  it  aomirable." 

Baoul  remained  for  a  few  instants  near  them,  and  then  went  towards 
Madame  de  Ghevreuse^s  group,  which  Mademoiselle  Paulet  and  Made- 
moiselle Scud^ry  had  both  joined. 

*  Well,  now  I,"  the  coadjuteur  was  saying,  "cannot  bring  myself  to 
be  quite  of  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Scud^ry ;  I  think^  on  the  contrary,  that 
M.  de  Yoiture  is  a  poet,  but  merely  a  poet.  He  is  perfectly  wanting  in 
political  ideas.** 

"  So  then  ?"  asked  Athos. 

''It  is  positively  fixed  for  to-morrow,"  said  Aramis,  quickly. 

-  At  what  time  ?" **  At  six  o'clock." 

«  Where  P" "  At  St.  Maude." 

"Who  is  your  informant  P" **  The  comte  de  Eoohefort." 

Some  one  approached  them. 

"And  as  to  philosophical  ideas!  poor  Voitnre  u  quite  deficient  of 
them !  For  my  part,  1  am  of  the  opinion  of  M.  le  Goadjuteur :  he  is 
simphr  a  poet." 

"Yes,  no  doubt,  in  poetry  he  is  prodigious,"  said  M.  Manage;  **  and 
yet  posterity,  whilst  admiring  him,  will  reproach  him  with  one  thingi 
and  that  is,  for  having  introduced  too  much  license  in  the  making  of 
verse;  he  has  killed  poetry  without  knowing  it." 

"  K.illwL— that  is  tne  word,"  said  Scud^rv. 

'*  But  wnat  master-pieces  are  his  letters ! "  said  Madame  de  Ghevreuseu 

*  I  again  call  tbe  attention  <rf  thereader  to  one  of  Dnmaa*  historical  associations* 
Louise  IS  La  Valli^re,  Lonis  tlie  Fourteenth's  mistress;  the  pretty  girl  is  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  his  secretly  married  wife.— Tbans. 


Witnout  reckoning  "  said  H^nase. "  that  he  derives  his  best  inspi- 
)  from  the  Hdtelde Sambouillet.  Look  at  * Z^lede  et  Aludal^.' '' 
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**  Oh!  in  that  resiM),"  said  MademoiseUe  de  (Sond^ir,  **  b^  is  un- 
Borpaased.'' 

Why,  that  may  be  trae,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Panlet, "  but  only 
as  long  as  he  is  sportive  or  jocular;  in  serious  epistolary  oorrespond- 
enoe  m  is  pitiful !  and  if  he  does  not  say  things  very  inconsiderately, 
you  mnst  confess  he  says  them  very  ilL" 

"Bat  you  must  admit  that  in  pleasant  trifles  he  is  inimitable." 

"  Fes,  certainly,"  replied  Scud^ry.  twisting  his  moustache.  "  I  only 
find  his  comedy  is  forced,  and  his  pleasantry  far  too  familiar.  See,  for 
instance, '  Za  Lettre  de  la  Carpe  am  Brocket.' " 

«Wi 
rations 

**  For  my  part,"  said  Aramis,  approaching  the  oircle,  and  saluting 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  respectfully,  who  replied  by  a  gracious  smile,— 
"  for  my  part,  I  accuse  him  of  having  made  too  ftee  with  the  great 
He  was  often  offensive  to  Madame  la  Princesse,  to  Marshal  d'Albret, 
to  M.  de  Schomberg—to  the  queen  herself." 

"What!  to  the  queen?"  asked  Scud^ry,  putting  his  right  leg 
forward,  as  if  to  place  himself  on  guard.  "  Morbleu !  1  did  not  know 
that   How  did  he  fail  in  respect  to  her  majesty  ?" 

**  Do  you  not  know  his  piece,  Je  pensaU  ? " 

"  No,^'  said  Madame  de  Chevreuse. 

*  No,"  said  Mademoiselle  Paulet. 
No,"  said  Mademoiselle  Soud^ry. 

"  Well,  in  fact,  the  queen,  I  believe,  oommtmioated  it  to  very  f^w 
P^ns;  but  I  have  it  from  hands  I  can  depend  upon." 
Do  you  know  it  ?"— **  I  think  I  could  recollect  it." 

"  Bepeat  it  I  repeat  it ! "  cried  everv  voice. 
^  Tms  was  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  iNroduced,"  said  Aramifl. 
.  M.  de  Voiture  was  in  the  queen's  carriage,  ridinjif  with  her  iite^i^tHe, 
in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau ;  he  pretended  to  think,  in  order  that  the 
queen  might  ask  him  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  whicdi  did  not  fail  to 
happen." 

are  you  thinking  about,  Monsieur  Voiture?"  asked  her 

Voiture  smiled,  pretended  to  reflect  for  five  minutes,  that  he  might 
w  helieved  to  be  improvising,  and  replied  :— 

*'  I  was  fhhikiiig  that  destiny 
After  so  many  unmerited  nrisfortimes. 
Has  justly  crowned  yon 
V^ith  glory,  splendour,  and  honoois! 
But  that  you  were  more  happy 
When  you  were  formerly, 
I  win  not  say  in  love- 
But  the  rhyme  will  have  it  so." 

^d^ry.  Manage,  and  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  shrugged  their  shouldera. 

u  ^*pP  a  bit !  stop  a  bit !"  said  Aramis ;  "  there  are  tiiree  strophes.'* 
^  ^h !  rather  say  three  couplets,"  said  Mademoiselle  Soud^ry  •  **  it  is 
•kinortbtttasong." 

"  I  was  thinking:  this  poor  Iove» 
VHio  always  lends  yon  his  arms. 
Is  hanished  from  your  court. 
Without  arrows,  bow,  or  charms ; 
And  how  can  I  profit. 
Whilst  thinking  near  you,  Marie, 
If  you  can  thus  ill-treat 
Those  who  hare  served  you  so  well  I " 
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"  Oh!  as  to  that  last  stBnn^" said  MaidAme  de  Chevieiise,  **  I dont 
know  wbetlier  that  oomes  within  the  rales  of  poetical  licenscL  but  I  ask 
favour  for  it  as  truth,  and  Madame  de  Hantefort  and  Madame  de 
Sene^  will  join  me  if  necessary^  without  reckoning  M.  de  Beaufort." 

"  Well,  say  as  you  please,"  said  Scarron,  **  it  no  longer  concerns  me ; 
since  this  morning  I  have  ceased  to  be  her  mi^esty's  patient/' 

**  And  the  last  couplet  !**  said  Mademoiselle  Scud^ry, "  let  us  hear  tho 
last  couplet" 

*'  Here  it  is,"  said  Aramis,  "  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  proper 
names ;  we  cannot  be  deceived  in  that  :"-— 

**  I  waB  fhinking^we  poets. 
We  think  extravagantly— 
What,  in  the  humour  in  which  you  now  are, 
Yon  would  do  at  this  moment. 
Should  you  espy  in  this  place. 
The  dake  of  Buckingham  coming;— 
And  which  most  likely  would  be  in  disgrace. 
The  duke  or  Father  Vincent."* 

At  this  last  strophe,  there  was  but  one  cry  at  the  impertinence  of 
Voiture. 

"  Well,  but,"  in  a  suppressed  voice,  said  the  girl  with  the  velvety 
^es ; "  but  I  have  the  misfortune  to  think  those  verses  very  charming 

That  was  also  Baoul's  opinion;  and,  approaching  Scarron,  he  said, 
with  a  blush,— 

"  Monsieur  Scarron,  do  me  the  honour  to  tell  me  wbo  that  young 
lady  is.  who  is  alone  in  her  opinion  against  all  this  illustrious 
assembly  P" 

**  Ah !  ah !  my  young  vioomte !  I  supi^ose,  then,  you  are  inclined 
to  propose  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  to  her. 

Uaoul  blushed  more  than  before. 

**  I  confess,"  said  he, ''  that  I  think  the  verses  very  pretty." 

**  And  they  are  so."  said  Scarron ; "  but,  hush !  among  poets  we  must 
not  say  such  things.'' 

"  But  I,"  said  Kaoul,  **  have  not  the  honour  to  be  a  poet ;  and  I  was 
asking  you ** 

**  True !  true !— who  that  pretty  girl  is,  was  not  that  it?  Why,  that 
is  the  fair  Indian." 

"  Pray  excuse  me,  monsieur,"  said  Baoul,  a^n  blushing, "  but  I  am 
no  wiser  than  before.    Alas !  I  am  but  a  provmcial ! " 

'*  That  is  to  say,  you  understand  little  of  the  jargon  that  flows  here  so 
copiously  from  every  mouth.  So  much  the  better,  young  man,  so  much 
the  better !  Do  not  try  to  comprehend  it^  you  would  only  lose  your 
time;  and  by  the  time  you  comprehend  it,  it  is  to  be  hopea  it  will  no 
lonmr  be  spoken." 

'VTherefore,  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me,  monsieur,  and  will 
oondesoend  to  tell  who  the  person  is  you  call  the  uir  Indian  ?" 

**  Yes,  certainly ;  she  is  one  of  the  most  charming  young  women  in 
existence;  Mademoiselle Francoise d'Aubign^." 

'*I8  she  of  the  fiunily  oi  the  famous  Agrlppa,  the  friend  of 
Henry  IV.?" 

**  She  is  his  srand-daughter.  She  is  just  come  from  Martinique ; 
that  is  why  I  call  her  the  ndr  Indian." 

Baoui  opened  his  eyes  to  their  full  width,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of 
the  young  lady,  who  smiled. 

*  The  queen*s  confessor. 
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Voitan  was  still  tiie  subject  of  the  oonyenatioii. 

"Moosenr,''  said  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign^,  addressing  Scanon,  as  if 
to  enter  ioto  the  ooiiYersataon  he  was  holaing  with  the  young  Tioomte» 

** do jfoa sot  wonder  at  the  friends  of  poor  Voiture  ?  Onlyhear  how 
tb^  are  plucking  him  whilst  praising  him !  One  takes  away  his  good 
sense,  another  poetry,  another  oongenialitv,  another  comedy,  another 
ioffependenoe,  another— ^i  /  ban  Dieu  /  what  will  they  leaye  this  illus- 
trious perfection !  as  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry  calls  him." 

Searron  laufijied  aloud,  as  did  Baoul.  The  lair  Indian,  astonished  at 
the  effect  she  had  produced,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  resumed  her 
innocent  air. 

**  That  young  lady  is  witty,"  said  Baoul. 

Athos  still  in  the  embrasure  Of  the  window,  surveyed  the  whole  scenes 
with  a  smile  upon  his  lips. 

"Call  M.  le  comte  de  la  Pdre,"  said  Madame  de  Chevreuse  to 
the  coa4)uteur,  "I  want  to  speak  to  him."  "And  L"  said  the  coad- 
juteor, "  want  it  to  be  believed  that  I  do  not  speak  to  him.  I  love  and 
admire  him,  for  I  am  acquainted  with  his  ancient  adventures,  some  of 
fhem  at  least ;  but  I  do  not  reckon  upon  paying  my  compliments  to  him 
tin  alter  to-morrow  morning." 

**  And,  why  after  to-morrow  morning  ?  "  asked  the  duchess. 

"Tou  will  know  that  to-morrow  evening,"  said  the  coa^juteur, 
laodiing. 

**lji  truth,  my  dear  Gtondy,"  said  the  duchess,  "you  speak  like  the 
Apocalypse.  Monsieur  d*Herbla^,"  added  shcL  turning  to  Aramis, "  will 
you  once  more  be  mv  servant,  tms  evening  ?  '^ 

"How,  duchess?^'  said  Aramis— "this  evening !— to-morrow,  at  all 
timM; you  have  but  to  oommand." 

**  weiL  then,  go  and  fetch  M.  le  comte  de  la  Pdre  to  me— I  wish  to 
speak  tohim." 

Aramis  crossed  over  to  Athos  and  brought  him  back  with  him. 

** Monsieur  le  Comte"  said  the  duchess,  placing  a  letter  in  Athos's 
hand,  "here  is  that  which  I  promised  you.  Our  proUgi  will  be 
perfectly  well  received." 

*  Madame,"  said  Athos,  "he  is  very  fortunate  in  owing  you  something.'* 

"  Oh !  you  have  nothing  to  envy  him  in  that  respect  \  for  1  owe  to  you 
the  pleasure  of  having  known  him."  replied  the  lady  with  an  arch  smiley 
that  recalled  Marie  Michon  to  both  Aramis  and  Athos. 

And  so  saying  she  arose  and  asked  for  her  carriage ;  Mademoiselle 
raulet  was  already  gone;  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry  was  going. 

Vicomte ! "  said  Athos,  "  follow  Madame  la  duchesse  de  Chevreuse. 
heg  her  to  do  you  the  honour  to  take  your  hand,  as  she  descends,  and 
thank  her  for  her  kindness  as  you  go  down." 

j^fsir  Indian  approached  Scarron,  to  take  her  leave  of  him. 

^  What,  are  you  going  already  ?  "  said  he. 
I  go  one  of  the  last,  as  you  see.    If  you  have  any  news  of  M.  de 

voiture,  particularly  if  they  are  good,  do  me  the  kindness  to  send  them 
tometcmorrow." 
^Oh !  at  this  moment  he  is  most  likely  dying ! "  said  Scarron. 
„  what  makes  you  think  so  ?  "  said  the  girl  with  the  velvety  eyes. 
kxh  ^  '^^^  ^  panegyric  been  pronounced  ?  " 
.^MJey  separated  lauglung ;  the  young  girl  tuminfs  round  to  look 

^JpApoor  naralytic  with  interest^  and  the  poor  paralytic  following  her 

'^ttiVeioflove. 

^y  wees  the  groups  thinned.    Scarron  pretended  not  to  see  that 

*^wi  of  his  guests  had  spoken  mysteriously,  that  letters  had  come  for 
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seyeraL  and  that  his  soirde  appealed  to  have  had  a  nuretenoiis  aim* 
whiohnad  banished  literature,  althongh  they  had  pretended  prindTMlly 
to  speak  of  it.  BntofwhatoonsequenoewasittoScarron?  The^mi^t 
now  carry  on  their  Fronde  sohemes  at  his  house,  quite  at  their  ease: 
since  the  morning,  as  he  had  said,  he  was  no  longer  the  queen's  patient. 

Baoul,  as  desired,  aooompanied  the  duchess  to  her  carriage,  in  which 
she  took  her  place,  giving  him  her  hand  to  kiss;  thmi,  by  one  of  these 
wild  caprices  which  rendered  her  at  the  same  time  so  charming  and  so 
dangerous,  she  all  at  once  seized  his  head,  and  imprinting  a  fervent  kiss 
upon  his  brow,  said— 

*'  Yicomte !  may  my  wishes  and  this  kiss  bring  you  good  fortune  f' 

She  Uien  pushed  him  from  her,  and  told  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
the  Hdte)  de  Luynes.  The  carriage  started  off,  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
waved  her  hand  to  the  young  man— and  Baoul  reasoended  the  stairoase 
Quite  bewildereda 

Athos  comprehended  what  had  passed,  by  his  countenance,  and  smiled. 

"Now,  Baoul,"  said  he,  *'it  is  time  to  retire;  you  will  set  out  to- 
morrow for  the  army  of  Monsieur  le  Prince;  sleep  soundly  the  last  night 
of  your  being  a  private  citisen." 

"  I  shall  be  a  soldier,  then ! "  said  the  young  man ; ''  Oh  1  monsieur, 
thanks,  with  all  my  heart ! " 

**  Good  night,  count ! "  said  the  Abb^  d'HerbLaj, "  I  am  going  back  to 
my  convent 

''Adieu,  abb^,**  said  the  ooadjuteur,  "I  have  to  preach  to-morrow, 
and  have  twenty  texts  to  oonsult." 

'*  Good  night,  gentiemen,"  said  the  count,  "  for  my  nart»  I  shaJl  sleep 
four-and-twenly  nours  round,--!  am  exhausted  with  fatigue." 

The  three  men  bowed  to  each  other,  exchanging  a  last  look.  Scanron 
followed  them,  with  a  side  glance,  out  of  the  door  of  his  salon. 

*'Now,  not  one  of  them  will  do  what  he  says,"  murmured  he  with  his 
little  malign  smile :  '*but  let  them  do  as  they  please,  brave  gentlemen  as 
they  are !  who  knows  but  that  they  are  engaged  in  may  not  cause  my 
pension  to  be  restored  to  me !  They  can  employ  the  strong  arm,  and 
that  is  much ;  I,  alas !  have  nothing  but  my  tongue ;  but  I  will  endea- 
vour to  prove  that  that  is  worth  something !  HoUo !  Champencis,  it  is 
striking  eleven ;  come  and  roll  me  towards  my  bed.  In  truth,  in  toith, 
that  Demoiselle  d'Aubign^  is  a  charming  creature ! " 

Upon  this,  the  poor  paralytic  disappeared  through  the  door  of  his 
bedcuamber,  and  the  lights  went  out,  one  after  another,  in  the  salon  of 
the  Bue  des  Toumelles. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Saint-Denis. 

Day  was  beginning  to  dawn,  when  Athos  arose  and  dressed  himself; 
it  was  eas^  to  perceive  by  a  greater  paleness  than  usual,  and  by  those 
traces  which  insomuolency  leaves  uiion  the  oountenanoe,  that  lie  had 
passed  almost  all  the  night  without  sieeji.  Contrary  to  the  general  habit 
of  this  firm  and  decided  man,  this  morning,  something  slow  and  unde- 
cided pervaded  lus  person  and  actions.  This  was  caused  by  his  being 
occupied  with  preparations  for  the  departure  of  Baoul,  and  by  his  seek- 
ing to  gain  time.   In  the  first  place,  with  his  own  hand^  he  f urbodied 
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a  avoid  which  he  drew  from  its  perfumed  leather  sheath,  examined  ij 
tlie  lailt  were  well  eu  garde,  and  if  the  blade  was  solidly  fixed  in  the  hilt. 

Then  lie  threw  into  the  bottom  of  a  vaUse  destined  for  theyouns 
man  a  little  ba^  filled  with  louis  d'ors,  called  Olivain,  the  lackey  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Blois,  made  him  pack  the  portmanteau  before 
him,  seeins  that  everything  necessary  for  Baoul  in  his  approaching  oam- 
paien  should  be  put  into  it. 

li  length,  after  having  employed  nearly  an  hour  in  all  these  little  cares. 
he  opened  the  door  which  led  to  the  chamber  of  the  vioomte,  and  enterea 
lightly. 

The  abready  radiant  sun  i>enetrated  into  the  ohamber  through  a 
larpe-paned  window,  the  curtains  of  which  BaouL  from  coming  in  late, 
had  neglected  to  draw.  He  was  still  asleep,  with  his  head  gracefully 
reclining  on  his  arm.  His  long  black  hair  naif  covered  his  handsome 
brow,  humid  with  the  vapour  which  rolled  in  pearls  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  fatigued  boy. 

Athos  approached  the  bed,  and  with  his  bodv  bent  over  him,  in  an 
attitude  fiul  of  melancholy  tenderness,  he  for  a  Ions  time  contemplated 
this  young  man,  with  a  smUing  moutn  and  half-closed  eyehd^  whose 
dreams  ought  to  be  sweet  and  nis  sleep  light,  so  much  mute  solicitude 
and  affection  did  his  protecting  angel  place  in  his  guardianship.  By 
degrees  Athos  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  charms  of  his 
reverie  in  presence  of  this  youthfulness,  so  pure  and  so  rich.  His  own 
youth  reappeared  to  him,  bringing  back  all  those  delightful  remem- 
brances wnich  are  rather  perf^unes  than  thoughts.  Between  that  past 
aad  the  present  there  was  an  abyss.  But  imagination  has  the  wing  of 
an  angel,  or  the  speed  of  lishtning  \  it  passes  over  seas  on  which  we  have 
been  nearly  wrecked,-~<larKnesses  m  which  our  illusions  have  been  lost, 
-^  precipice  in  which  our  happiness  has  been  inpiulfed.  He  reflected 
that  all  the  early  part  of  his  existence  had  been  darkened  by  a  woman ; 
and  he  thought  with  terror  of  the  influence  love  might  have  over  an 
organization  at  once  so  fine  and  so  vigorous  as  that  before  him. 

In  reoalling  to  his  mind  all  that  he  had  himself  suffered,  he  foresaw 
ju  that  Baoul  might  sufier ;  and  the  expression  of  the  tender  and  pro- 
found pity  which  passed  into  his  heart  beamed  from  the  look  with  which 
he  dwelt  upon  the  young  man. 

At  tins  moment  Baoul  awoke  with  that  awakening  without  clouds, 
without  darkness  and  without  fiitigue,  which  characterizes  certain  deli- 
oate  organizations  like  those  of  the  bird.  His  eves  turned  towards  those 
of  Athos,  and  he  doubtless  at  once  understood  all  that  was  passing  in 
the  heart  of  the  man  who  was  watching  his  waking  as  a  lover  does  that 
of  his  mistress,  for  his  countenance  assumed,  in  its  turn,  an  expression 
of  an  infinite  love. 

II  Are  you  there,  monsieur  ?  "  said  he,  respeotftiUy. 

j^Ym,  Baoul,  I  am  here,"  repUed  the  count. 

^  Why  did  you  not  awaken  me  ?  * 
I  wished  to  allow  you  as  much  of  such  good  sleep  as  possible ;  you 
must  have  been  fatigued  with  yesterday's  journey,  and  with  our  engage- 
»»atB  of  the  evening.'' 
„  Ipu  are  very  kind,  monsieur ! "  said  Baoul.— Athos  smiled, 
ngjw  do  you  find  yourself?  "  said  he. 
^yWBotly  well,  thank  you,  monsieur;  quite  refreshed  and  strong." 

••mJS)*'®  not  done  growing  yet,"  said  Athos,  with  paternal  interest, 

^  wiiaes  are  double  at  your  age."  ,  _    , 

„  ^OiQwnsieur  l"  said  Baoul,  ashamed  of  so  many  precautions,  *  I  ask 
joor  IMon ;  I  shall  be  dressed  in  an  instant." 
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Athos  called  Olivain,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes,  with  that 
punctuality  which  Athos,  broken  in  to  military  precision,  had  trans- 
mitted to  his  pupil,  the  young  raan  was  ready. 

"  Now,**  said  Raoul  to  the  lackey, "  set  about  my  baggage  " 

*'  Your  baggage  is  ready,  Eaoul,  *  said  Athos.  ''  I  have  superintended 
the  paokiuK  of  your  yalise,  and  you  will  find  nothing  wanting.  It  is  by 
this  time  placed  upon  the  horses,  if  my  orders  have  been  followed.*' 

"  Everything  has  been  done  as  M.  le  Gomte  directed,**  said  Olivain, 
*'  and  the  horses  are  ready.*' 

"And  I  was  asleep  !**  cried  Eaoul,  "whilst  you,  monsieur,  had  the 
consideration  to  occupy  yourself  with  all  these  details !  Indeed,  indeed, 
monsieur,  you  oyerwnelm  me  with  kindnesses !  ** 

"Well !  and  you  loye  me  for  it  a  little,— at  least,  I  hope  so  ?  '*  replied 
Athos,  in  a  softened  tone. 

'*0h!  monsieur,*'  cried  Baoul,  who,  in  order  not  to  manifest  his 
emotion  by  a  burst  of  tenderness,  suppressed  his  feeUngs  almost  to 
suffocation ;  "  God  is  my  witness  that  I  love  and  venerate  you." 

"Mind  you  forget  nothing,'*  said  Athos,  pretending  to  look  round 
him,  to  conceal  bis  emotion. 

"  There  is  nothing  I  can  recollect  monsieur,"  said  Baoul. 

The  lackey  approached  Athos  with  a  degree  of  hesitation,  and  whis- 
pered to  him : 

"  M.  le  Yicomte  has  no  sword ;  M.  le  Comte  ordered  me  to  take  away 
the  one  he  wore  yesterday.** 

**  That  is  righV'  said  Athos :  "  that  is  my  business." 

Baoul  did  not  appear  to  observe  this  colloquy.  He  descended  the 
stairs,  looking  at  the  count  every  instant  to  see  if  the  farewell  moment 
were  arrived,  out  could  read  nothing  in  the  countenance  of  his  protector. 
When  they  gained  the  outward  steins,  Eaoul  saw  three  horses  saddled. 

"Oh,  monsieur!"  cried  he,  quite  deUghted,  "you  are  going  to 
accompany  me,  then  ?  " 

"  I  will  start  you  on  your  road,**  said  Athos. 

Joy  beamed  from  the  eves  of  Eaoul,  and  he  sprung  lightly  into  his 
saddle.  Athos  mounted  slowly,  after  whispering  a  word  to  the  lackey, 
who,  instead  of  following  them  immediately,  went  upstairs  agun. 
Eaoul,  in  his  deUght  at  having  the  count*s  company,  did  not  perceive 
anythmg  of  this ;  or,  at  least,  feigned  not  to  perceive  it 

The  two  gentlemen  crossed  the  Pont-Neuf,  followed  the  quays,  or 
rather  what  was  called  the  Abreuvoir  Pepin,  and  rode  along  the  walls 
of  Le  Grand  Oh&telet  They  were  entering  the  Eue  Saint-Uenis,  when 
they  were  rejoined  by  the  lackey. 

They  rode  in  silence.  Eaoul  was  sensible  that  the  moment  of  separa- 
tion was  approaching ;  the  count  had,  the  evening  before,  given  the 
diiferent  orders  for  ever:fthing  concerning  the  course  of  his  journey. 
Besides,  he  could  see  lus  looks  increased  in  tenderness,  and  the  few 
words  that  escaped  him  were  Httle  more  than  ejaculations  of  affection. 
!From  time  to  time,  a  reflection  or  a  counsel  fell  involuntarily  from  his 
Ups,  and  every  word  was  full  of  solicitude. 

After  passing  the  gate  of  St.  Denis,  and  the  cavaliers  had  arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  Eecollets,  Athos  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  vioomt0*s 
horse. 

"Take  good  care  of  him,  Eaoul,"  said  he,  "I  have  often  told  you 
that ;  that  must  never  be  forgotten,— it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  horseman. 
See !  your  horse  is  already  in  a  heat ;  he  smokes,  whilst  mine  looks  as  if 
he  hayd  just  come  out  of  the  stable.  You  harden  his  mouth,  by  thus 
continually  keeping  bim  upon  the  bit ;  if  you  do  so,  you  can  never 
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make  him  manoeuvre  with  necessary  promptitade.  The  safefy  of  a 
horseman  dei)ends  upon  the  prompt  ohedienoe  of  his  horse.  Within  a 
^eek,  remember,  you  will  no  longer  manoeuvre  in  a  manhge.  but  upon 
a  field  of  battle." 

Then,  all  at  onoe,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  too  sad  an  importance" to 
this  observation: 

''Look,  Baoul !"  cried  Athos;  *'what  a  capital  plain  to  fly  at  the 
partridge ! " 

7he  young  man  profited  by  the  lesson,  not  failing  to  observe  the 
tender  delicaoy  with  which  it  was  given. 

"I  likewise  remarked,  the  other  day,''  said  Athos,  "  that  when  firing 
yoor  pistol,  you  hold^your  arm  too  straieht;  the  tension  makes  you 
lose  the  justness  of  your  aim ;  so.  out  of  twelve  shots  you  missed  three." 

"*  Whust  you,  monsieur,  hit  all  twelve,"  replied  Eaoul,  smiling. 

"Because  I  bent  my  elbow,  and^  it  were,  rested  my  huid  upon  it. 
Bo  ^u  understand  what  I  mean,  JElaoul  ?  " 

"  Yes.  monsieur !  I  fired  alone  afterwards,  according  to  your  advice ; 
and  with  complete  success." 

"Another  thing!"  rejoined  Athos;  "in  fencing  you  charge  your 
adversary  too  firequently.  I  am  aware  that  that  is  a  fault  of  your  age ; 
but  the  movement  of  the  body  in  charging  always  diverts  the  swora 
from  the  line ;  and  if  you  have  to  do  with  a  man  of  perfect  coolness,  he 
will  stop  you  at  the  first  step  by  a  simple  degagement,  or  even  by  a 
direct  thrust." 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  as  you  have  often  done ;  but  everybody  has  not  your 
skill  and  courage." 

"What  a  oool  wind  it  is ! "  replied  Athos;  **it  is  a  remembrance  of 
the  winter.  A  propos,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  go  into  fire,  and  you  wiU 
90,  for  you  are  recommended  to  a  young  general  who  is  very  fond  of  the 
smell  of  powder,  to  remember,  in  a  personal  conflict,  such  as  we  horse- 
men frequently  meet  with,  never  to  fire  first :  he  who  fires  first  rarely 
hits  his  man,  for  he  fires  with  the  consciousness  that  he  shall  remain  un- 
anned  before  an  armed  enemy ;  then,  when  your  adversary  fires,  make 
^>ar  horse  rear :  that  manoeuvre  has  saved  my  life  two  or  three  times." 
I  will  employ  it,  if  only  out  of  gratitude." 
Ah!  1^!"  cried  Athos;  "are  thev  not  arresting  some  poachers, 

Cr  ?  Yes,  truly,  are  they.— Then  there  is  another  important  thiny, 
;  if  you  are  wounded  in  a  charge,  and  fall  from  your  horse,  if 
you  have  any  strength  left,  get  out  of  the  line  your  regiment  has 
loUowed;  otherwise,  as  they  might  very  likely  be  brought  back,  you 
would  be  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  horses.    At  all  events,  if  you 
are  wounded,  write  to  me  instantly,  or  get  some  one  to  write  to  me 
HtS^  had  some  experience  in  wounds,"  added  Athos,  smiline. 
^Thanks !  monsieur,"  replied  the  young  man,  much  agitated. 
Ah !  here  we  are  at  St.  JDenis,"  murmured  Athos. 
in  fact,  at  that  moment  they  arrived  at  the  city  gate,  which  was 
Waraed  by  two  sentinels,  one  of  whom  said  to  the  other : 

Here  is  another  young  gentleman  who  seems  to  be  going  to  the 
army/* 

in*      *^wied  round— everything  connected  with  Baoul,  even  in  an 
uu^etway,  took  an  interest  in  his  eyes. 
«§«w  do  you  discern  that  ?  "  asked  he. 
^  »y  his  air,  monsieur,"  said  the  sentinel.    "  Besides,  he  is  of  the  age. 
"Sg^Beoondto^y," 
^^^ere  already  passed  this  morning  a  young  man  like  me 
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*'  Yes,  ma  fox !  of  lofty  mien,  and  yeir  handsomely  equipped !  fie 
appeared  to  be  a  son  of  some  ^reat  house. 

^I  may  find  him  a  companion  for  my  journey/*  said  Eaoul,  pushing 
on  his  horse ;  "  but,,  alas !  he  will  not  make  me  forget  the  one  I  lose/' 

*'  I  don't  think  you  will  be  able  to  catch  him.  Baoul,  for  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  here ;  and  that  which  I  have  to  say  will  perhaps  last  so  long 
that  the  gentleman  will  gain  the  advance  of  you/' 

"  As  you  please,  monsieur/* 

Chatting  thus,  they  passed  through  the  streets^  which  were  fall  of 
people,  on  account  of  the  festival,  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  old 
iBasilique,  in  which  first  mass  was  being  said. 

"  Ahght,  Baoul,**  said  Athos.  "  You,  Olivain,  take  care  of  the  horses, 
and  give  me  the  sword/* 

Athos  took  the  sword,  which  the  lackey  handed  to  him,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  entered  the  church.  Athos  presented  the  hobr  water  to 
KeiouI.  There  is  in  the  hearts  of  certain  fathers  a  little  of  that  fore- 
thinking  love  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word),  which  a  lover  has  for 
his  mistress. 

The  young  man  touched  the  hand  of  Athos,  bent  respectfully,  and 
crossed  himself.  Athos  said  a  word  to  one  of  the  keepers,  who  bowed, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  vaults. 

"  Come,  Baoul,"  said  Athos,  *'let  us  follow  this  man/* 

The  keeper  opened  the  gates  of  the  royal  tombs,  and  remained  on 
the  steps,  whilst  Athos  and  Baoul  descended.  The  depths  of  the 
sepulchral  staircase  were  lighted  bv  a  silver  lamp  bumins  over  the 
lowest  step,  and  just  beneath  this  lamp  reposed,  envelopea  in  a  large 
violet-coloured  velvet  mantle,  sown  with  golden  fleurs-de-lis,  a 
catafalque,  supported  by  trestles  of  oak. 

The  young  man,  prepared  for  this  situation  by  his  own  sad  heart, 
and  by  the  majesty  or  the  church  he  had  passed  through,  had  descendea 
with  a  slow  and  solemn  step,  and  remained  standing,  with  his  head 
uncovered,  before  these  mortal  remains  of  the  last  king,  who  is  not 
allowed  to  join  his  ancestors  until  his  successor  shall  come  to  join  him, 
and  which  seemed  to  remain  there  to  tell  to  that  human  pride  so  easily 
excit<ed  upon  a  throne, "  Earthly  dust,  I  wait  /or  thee !  ** 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  Athos  raised  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  the 
cofiin. 

"This  unfinished  sepulture/*  said  he,  "is  that  of  a  man  weak  in  his 
greatness,  and  who  had,  notwithstanding,  a  reign  filled  with  immense 
events ;  this  was  from  the  spirit  of  another  man  watching  over  this 
king  as  this  lamp  watches  over  this  cofiin,  and  enlightens  it.  This  man 
was  the  real  king,  Baoul ;  the  other  was  out  a  phuitom  into  which  he 
breathed  his  som.  And  yet,  so  powerful  is  monarchical  majesty  vdth  us, 
that  this  man  has  not  even  the  honour  of  a  tomb  at  the  feet  of  lum  for 
whose  glory  he  consumed  his  life ;  for  this  man— remember  tha^  Baoul 
—if  he  made  the  kin^  look  little,  made  the  kingdom  great,  and 
there  are  two  things  inclosed  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre^  the 
king,  who  dies,  and  the  Boyalty,  which  does  not  die.  That  reign  is 
pas^  Baoul ;  that  minister,  so  much  redoubted,  so  much  feared,  so 
much  hated  by  his  master,  descended  into  the  tomb,  dragging  after  him 
the  king  he  would  not  leave  to  live  alone,  for  fear  he  should  destroy  his 
work ;  for  a  king  no  longer  edifies  than  whilst  he  has  near  him  either  God 
or  the  Spirit  of  God.  Then,  all  the  world  considered  the  death  of  the 
cardinal  as  a  deUverance.  and  I  myself  (so  blind  are  contemporaries) 
have  sometimes  thwarted  the  designs  of  this  great  man,  who  held 
France  in  his  hands,  and  who,  as  he  clenched  them  or  opened  them. 
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stlBed  it  or  gave  it  air  at  his  pleasure.  If  he  did  not  crush  me  and 
my  companions  in  his  terrible  anger,  it  doubtless  was  that  I  might  say 
to  you  to-dav :— '  Baoul,  learn  always  to  distin^fuish  the  king  from 
royalty;  the  king  is  but  a  man,  royally  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  Whenever 
you  mi^  be  in  doubt  which  you  ought  to  serve,  abandon  the  material 
appearance  for  the  invisible  principle,  for  the  invisible  principle  is 
e?ei7thins[.  Only  God  has  rendered  this  principle  palpable  by  in- 
caniating  it  in  a  man.  Uaonl,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  see  your  future 
asif  tbroush  a  doud.  It  is  better  than  ours,  I  believe.  Quite  the  reverse 
or  us,  who  nad  a  minister  without  a  king ;  you  will  have  a  kine  without 
a  minister.  You  will  then  be  able  to  serve,  love,  and  respect  the  kine. 
If  that  king  is  a  tyrant,  for  unlimited  power  has  its  vertigp,  whim 
urges  it  on  to  tyranny.— serve,  love,  and  respect  royalty,  that  is  to  say, 
the  infallible  thing ;  tnat  is  to  say,  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  earth ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  celestial  spark  which  makes  dust  so  grand  and  so 
holy  that  we  eentlemen  of  high  birth,  even  we  are  as  little  before  this 
body  extendea  upon  the  last  step  of  these  stairs,  as  this  body  itself  is 
before  the  throne  of  the  Lord."  • 

"I  will  worship  God,  monsieur,"  said  Eaoul,  ** I  will  respect  royalty; 
I  will  serve  the  king,  and  will  try,  if  I  die,  that  it  be  for  the  king,  for 
royalty,  or  for  God.    Have  I  rightly  understood  you,  sir  ?  " 
Athos  smiled  benignantly. 

""  You  are  a  noble  nature !"  said  he,  "here  is  your  sword." 
Baoul  placed  one  knee  on  the  ground. 

"  It  has  been  borne  by  my  father,  who  was  a  loyal  gentiemrm.  I  have 
home  it  myself,  in  my  turn,  and  have  sometimes  done  it  honour,  when 
the  hilt  was  in  my  himd  and  the  scabbard  by  my  side.  If  your  arm  be 
^et  too  weak  to  wield  this  sword,  Baoul,  so  much  the  better,— you  will 
ia\e  the  more  time  to  learn  not  to  draw  it  but  when  it  ought  to  see 
the  day." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Eaoul,  on  receiving  the  sword  from  the  hands  of 
the  count,  **  I  owe  vou  everything,  and  yet  this  sword  is  the  most  pre- 
J^us  present  you  have  ever  made  ma  I  will  bear  it,  I  swear  to  you, 
like  a  grateful  man ! "  and  he  raised  the  hilt  to  his  hps,  and  kissed  it 
wspectfuUy. 
'That  is  well,"  said  Athos.  "  Rise,  vicomte,  and  let  us  embrace." 
Aaoul  sprang  up,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  count,  in 
great  emotion. 

"Adieu ! "  murmured  tho  count,  who  felt  his  heart  sinking.  "  Adieu, 
and  think  of  me!" 

"Oh !  eternally,  eternally !"  cried  the  young  man.  " Oh !  I  swear 
it  monsieur !  and  if  any  misfortune  happens  to  me,  your  name  shall  be 
tK   "**„^°^  ^  ^^  pronounce,  the  reme*mbrance  of  you  my  last 

Athos  reasoended  the  steps  precipitately  to  conceal  his  emotions,  gave 
ftpiece  of  gold  to  the  keeper  of  the  tombs,  bowed  as  he  passed  the  altar, 
^^  gained  with  hasty  steps  the  porch  of  the  church,  at  the  foot  of  which 
i  nj?  ^^  waiting  with  the  two  horses. 

OUyam,"  said  he,  pointing  to  Eaoul's  baldrick,  "tighten  the  buckle 
J^wat  sword ;  it  falls  a  little  too  low.  That's  well.  Now  you  will 
rJ?®*P*Dy  M.  le  Vicomte  until  Grimaud  shall  have  joined  you ;  he 
r?H  come,  you  will  leave  the  vicomte.  You  understand,  Saoul. 
^Jjmaud  is  an  old  servanl^  full  of  courage  and  prudence ;  Grimaud  will 
loiioir  you/* 

y^J»*W«  rhapsody  may  bo  perceived  what  French  foyo«y  was  in  that  agel— 
12 
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"  Tea,  m<ni0iear/'  said  BaonL 

**  Gome,  then,  fo  horse,  that  I  may  see  you  off." 

KaouI  obeyed. 

"  Adieu !  Uaoul,"  said  the  count,  "  adieu,  my  dear  boy !" 

"Adieu,  monsieur!*'  said  Raoul;  "adieu,  my  dearly  beloved  pro- 
tector !» 

Athos  waved  his  hand,  for  he  durst  not  speak,  and  Eaoul  moved  off 
with  his  head  uncovered. 

Athos  remained  motionless,  gazing  after  him  till  he  tamed  the 
comer  of  the  street ;  he  then  threw  his  bridle  into  the  hands  of  a 
peasant  who  was  standing  by,  reascended  the  steps  slowly,  entered  the 
church,  knelt  down  in  the  most  obscure  comer,  and  prayed. 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 

One  of  the  forty  means  of  escape  of  Monsiear  de  Beaufort. 

Time,  however,  passed  awav  with  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  with  those 
who  occupied  themselves  with  his  escape ;  only  it  did  not  pass  away 
quite  so  quickly.  Contrary  to  other  men  who  undertake  a  perilous 
resolution  with  ardour,  and  grow  cooler  as  the  moment  of  execution 
approaches,  the  due  de  Beaufort,  whose  boiUng  courage  had  passed  into 
a  proverb,  and  who  had  been  chained  in  inaction  for  five  years,  the 
due  de  Beaufort  seemed  to  push  time  before  him,  and  to  pant  for  the 
hour  of  action.  There  was  in  his  evasion  alone,  apart  from  the  projects 
he  nourished  for  the  future— projects,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  present 
very  vague  and  uncertain— a  commencement  of  vengeance  wnich  dilated 
his  heart.  In  the  first  place,  his  flight  was  a  bad  affair  for  M.  de  Cha- 
vigny,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  hatred  on  account  of  the  little 
persecutions  to  which  he  had  been  subjected ;  then  it  would  be  a  bad 
affair  for  Mazarin.  whom  he  execrated  on  account  of  the  great  reproaches 
he  had  to  make  him.  It  may  be  observed  that  full  proportion  was 
observed  between  the  sentiments  M.  de  Beaufort  had  vowed  to  the 
governor  and  the  minister,  to  the  subordinate  and  the  master. 

Then  M.  de  Beaufort,  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  interior 
of  the  Palais  Boyal,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  relations  between  the 
oueen  and  the  cardinal,  pictured  to  himself  in  his  prison  all  the 
dramatic  movement  which  would  be  i)roduced,  when  this  report  would 
resound  from  the  cabinet  of  the  minister  to  the  chamber  of  Anne  of 
Austria :  M.  de  Beaufort  has  escaped !  Whilst  repeating  this  to  him- 
self, M.  de  Beaufort  smiled  complacently,  fancied  himself  already  out, 
breathing  the  air  of  the  plains  and  forests,  pressing  a  vigorous  horse 
between  his  legs,  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice:  *^I  am  free !  I  am 
free!" 

It  is  trae,  that  on  returning  to  himself,  he  still  found  himself  between 
his  four  walls,  saw  La  Eamee  within  ten  paces  of  him,  twirlhig  his 
thumbs,  and  in  the  antechamber  his  guards,  lau^ng  and  drinking. 

The  only  thing  that  relieved  him  in  this  odious  picture,  so  great  is  the 
instability  of  the  human  mind,  was  the  stolid  face  of  Grimaud,  that  face 
for  which  he  had  at  first  conceived  such  a  hatred,  and  which  had  since 
become  his  only  hope.    To  him,  Grimaud  appeared  an  Antinoiis. 

It  is  useless  to  sa^  that  all  this  was  a  sport  of  the  feverish  imagination 
of  the  prisoner :  Grimaud  was  always  the  same ;  and  by  that  appearance 
had  preserved  the  entire  confidence  of  his  superior.  La  Bom^  who 
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now  would  have  tarosted  him  sooner  than  himself;  for,  we  have  said. 
La  fiam^  felt,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  a  certain  weakness  for  M.  de 
Beauioit 

Thus  it  was  that  the  good  La  Bamee  made  quite  a  festival  of  this 
little  supper  Ute^tite  with  his  prisoner.  La  !Bam^  had  but  one 
fault  he  was  a  gourmand;  he  had  found  the  pdUs  good,  and  the  wine 
ezoeuenl  Now  the  successor  of  le  P^re  Marteau  had  promised  him  a 
^ff/tf  of  pheasants,  instead  of  a  pdie  of  common  fowls,  and  some  Cham- 
Dertin  instead  of  Macon.  All  this,  heightened  by  the  presence  of  this 
ezoellent  prince,  who  was  so  good  at  bottom,  who  invented  such  droll 
tricks  against  M.  de  Chavigny,  and  such  good  jokes  agunst  Mazarin, 
made  for  La  Eam^,  of  this  fair  Pentecost  that  was  coming,  one  of  the 
four  great  festivals  of  the  year«  La  Bam^  therefore,  looked  forwud 
for  six  o'clook  in  the  evening  with  as  much  impatience  as  the  duke. 

He  was  engaged  all  the  morning  with  the  details,  and,  trusting  to 
nobody  but  himself,  he  made  a  personal  visit  to  the  successor  of  le  Pere 
Marteau.  The  latter  had  suroassed  himself:  he  showed  him  a  reid 
monster  pdte,  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  the  arms  of  M.  de  Beau- 
fort; the  pdte  was,  as  yet,  empty,  but  near  it  were  pheasants  and  part- 
ridges, larded  so  close^r  as  to  look  like  pincushions.  The  water  came 
into  the  mouth  of  La  ^^mi^,  and  he  returned  to  the  chamber  of  the 
duke  rubbing  his  hands. 

To  complete  his  happiness,  as  we  have  said,  M.  de  Chavigny,  relying 
entirely  upon  La  Bam^  was  gone  a  short  journey,  and  had  set  out 
that  very  morning,  which  made  La  Bam^  sub-governor  of  the  castla 

As  for  Grimaua,  he  seemed  more  surly  than  ever. 

In  the  morning,  M.  de  Beaufort  made  a  party  at  tennis  with  La 
Bamee;  a  sign  from  Grimaud  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  must 
pay  attention  to  everything. 

Giimau<Lwalking  before,  traced  the  way  they  were  to  take  in  the 
eveiiing.  The  game  was  plaared  in  what  was  called  the  indosure  of  the 
little  court  of  the  castle.  It  was  a  solitary  place,  where  no  sentinels 
vere  posted,  except  when  M.  de  Beaufort  nlayed  there ;  and  the  walls 
were  so  high  that  such  a  precaution  seemea  quite  unnecessary; 

There  were  three  doors  to  be  opened  before  arriving  at  this  indosure. 
£ach  of  these  was  opened  with  a  different  key. 

On  arriving  at  the  indosure.  Grimaud  went  mechanically  to  seat 
himself  near  a  meurtri^,  with  nis  legs  hanging  over  the  walL  It  was 
evident  that  that  was  the  place  to  which  tiie  rope  ladder  was  to  be 

attached. 
All  this  manoeuvre,  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  duke,  we  can  easily 

appose  was  not  at  all  understood  by  La  Bamee. 
The  game  began.    This  time  M.  ae  Beaufort  was  in  the  humour  for 

plajf^and  it  might  be  said  that  he  placed  the  balls  wherever  he  pleased. 

|A  Kam^  was  thoroughly  beaten.    Pour  of  M.  de  Beauforfs  guards 

loUowed  them,  and  picked  up  the  balls.    The  game  over,  the  duke, 

^bilst  laoghing  at  La  Bamee's  want  of  skill,  offered  the  guards  two 

^^to  go  and  drink  his  health  with  their  four  other  .companions, 
uie  guards  asked  permission  of  La  Bam^,  who  gave  it  them  for 

^rat  evening  only ;  till  that  time  he  would  be  employed  in  important 

J***«i  whidi  would  take  him  several  times  from  the  castle,  and  he  did 

jouhoose  to  have  the  prisoner  lost  sight  of.    M.  de  Beaufort  would 

J»J««nanged  matters  himself;  bul^  in  all  probability,  he  would  not 

fi?  •^«wed  them  so  advantageously  for  his  views  as  his  keeper  did. 

.  Oix  0  dook  struck,  and  aHrhoiiqsh  they  were  not  to  sit  down  tiU  seven. 

me  supper  was  brou^t  in  and  served  up.    Upon  a  buffet  was  placed 
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the  oolossal  pdtS.  ornamented  with  the  anns  of  the  doke.  and.  to  judge 
by  the  Rolden  colour  which  illuminated  the  crust,  it  was  baked  d  point. 

The  rest  of  the  supper  was  proportionably  handsome,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  wonderful  pdte. 

"Every  one  was  impatient— the  pruards  to  ro  and  drink.  La  Bam^  to 
place  himself  at  table,  and  M.  de  Beaufort  to  make  his  escape.  Orimaud 
alone  was  impassible.  It  might  be  said  that  Athos  had  educated  him 
with  a  foreknowledge  of  this  great  droumstance. 

There  were  moments  when,  whilst  looking  at  him,  the  duo  de  Beau- 
fort asked  himself  whether  he  was  not  dreaming,  and  if  that  face  of 
marble  was  really  in  his  interests,  and  would  become  animated  at  the 
given  time. 

La  Bamde  sent  away  the  guards,  recommending  them  to  drink  mo- 
derately to  the  health  of  the  prince ;  then,  when  they  were  gone,  he 
locked  all  the  doors,  put  the  Keys  in  his  pocket,  and  pointed  to  the 
table,  as  much  as  to  say : 

"  When  it  shall  be  agreeable  to  monsdgneur." 

The  prince  looked  at  Grimaud,  Grimaud  looked  at  the  clock ;  it  was 
little  more  than  a  quarter  past  six,  the  evasion  was  fixed  for  seven ; 
they  had,  therefore,  still  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  wait 

The  prince,  to  ^ain  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  pretended  that  that 
which  he  was  reading  interested  him,  and  asked  for  time  to  finish  his 
chapter.  La  Bam^  approached  him,  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  to 
see  what  the  book  could  be  that  had  such  an  influence  over  the  prince 
as  to  prevent  his  sitting  down  to  table  when  the  supper  was  served. 

It  was  "  Csesar's  Commentaries,"  which,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
M..de  Ghavigny,  he  had  himself  procured  him  three  days  before. 

La  Bam^  promised  himself  neyer  to  act  contrary  to  the  regulations 
of  the  donjon  again.  To  fill  up  time,  he  uncorked  the  bottles,  and 
went  and  had  a  smell  at  the  pdte.  At  naif-past  six,  the  duke  rose  and 
said  with  much  seriousness :  ^  Decidedly,  Csesar  was  the  greatest  man 
of  antiquity." 

*'  Do  you  think  so,  monseigneur  ?"  said  La  Bam^. 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  now,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  Hannibal,"  replied  La  Bam^. 

"  And  pray  what  for,  master  La  Bam^  ?"  asked  the  duke. 

''Because  lie  left  no  'Commentaries'  behind  him,"  said  LaBamte 
with  his  coarse  laugh. 

The  duke  took  the  allusion,  and  placed  himself  at  table,  making  a 
sign  to  La  Bam^e  to  take  the  opposite  seat. 

The  exempt  did  not  require  the  signal  to  be  repeated. 

There  is  no  countenance  so  expressive  as  that  of  a  true  gourmand 
who  finds  himself  seated  at  a  well-ftimished  table.  So,  on  receiving  his 
plate  of  potage  from  the  hands  of  Grimaud,  the  fiioe  of  La  Bamee  was 
a  picture  of  perfect  beatitude. 

The  duke  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Ventre  Saint-Gris !  La  Bam^,"  cried  he, "  do  you  know  that  if  any 
one  told  me  there  was  at  this  moment  in  France  a  happier  man  than 
you,  I  should  not  believe  him ! " 

"And,  by  my  faith,"  said  La  Bam^  "you  would  be  right,  mon- 
seisneur.  for  myself,  I  confess  that  when  I  am  hungnr,  I  know  no 
sight  more  agreeable  than  that  of  a  well-covered  table ;  and  if  you  add," 
continued  he,  "that  he  who  does  the  honours  of  that  table  is  grandson 
of  Henry  IV.— the  Great,  I  should  say,--then  you  will  understand, 
monseigneur,  that  the  honour  one  receives  doubles  the  pleasure  one 
enjoys." 
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The  prince  bowed  to  the  oompliment,  and  the  slightest  possible  smUe 
stole  OTer  the  faoe  of  Giimaud,  who  stood  behind  I^  Bamee. 

**  My  dear  La  Eam^"  said  the  dake,  "you  have  not  your  equalin 
tuming  a  compliment. 

"No,  monseigneur/'  replied  thejoyous  exempt,  in  the  effusion  of  his 
hear^  "no,  in  truth,  I  say  what  1  think:  there  is  no  oompliment  in 
wbatlsaid." 

"Then  you  really  are  attached  to  me ?"  asked  the  prince. 

"So  much  sOj  that  I  should  not  know  how  to  console  myself  if  your 
highness  left  Vmcennes." 

Thaf  s  a  droll  manner  of  eyincing  your  affliction^*  (the  prince  meant 

''But,  monseigneur/'  said  La  Bam^,  **  what  would  you  do  if  you 
were  out  ?  Some  folly  or  other  which  would  embroil  you  with  the 
court,  and  you  would  get  into  the  Bastille  instead  of  Yincennes.  M.  de 
Chavi^y  is  not  an  amiable  man,  I  confess,'*  continued  the  exempt^ 
smackmg  his  lips  after  swallowing  a  glass  of  Madeira;  "but  M.  de 
Tremblay  is  much  worse." 

"That's  true,"  said  the  duke,  who  was  much  amused  with  the  turn 
the  oonversatdon  had  taken,  and  who,  from  time  to  time,  looked  at  the 
clock,  the  hand  of  which  moved  with  provoking  slowness. 

"What  can  you  expect  from  a  Capuchin,  bred  up  in  the  school  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Bichelieu !  Ah !  monseigneur,  believe  me,  it  was  a 
piece  of  great  good  fortune  that  the  queen,  who  has  always  wished  you 
well,  at  least,  as  I  have  heard,  formed  the  idea  of  sendmg  you  here, 
where  there  is  room  to  walk  about,  to  play  at  tennis,  a  good  table,  and 
good  air." 

"  In  truth,"  said  the  duke,  "  to  hear  you.  La  Bam^e.  I  am,  then, 
iragrateful  to  have  formed  for  an  instant  the  idea  or  leaving  this 
place?" 

"Oh,  monseigneur!  that  is  the  height  of  ingratitude,"  replied  La 
™nee :  "  but  your  highness  never  thought  seriously  of  such  a 
thing?" 

"  xes,  I  have,"  replied  the  duke ;  "I  must  confess,  it  is  a  folly,  per- 
haps. I  cannot  say  it  is  not ;  but  from  time  to  time  I  think  of  it  still." 
And  still  by  one  of  your  forty  schemes,  monseigneur?  " 
^  Why,  yes ! "  replied  the  duke. 
Well,  now,  monseigneur,"  said  La  Bam^,  "  since  we  may  be  said 
tohepoaring  out  our  confidence,  as  it  were,  describe  to  me  one  of 
^heseforty  schemes  invented  bv  your  highness." 

With  all  my  heart!"  said  the  duke;  "Grimaud,  give  me  the 
Voter 

"lam  all  attention,"  said  La  Bam^e,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  raising  his  glass,  and  shutting  one  eye  to  look  with  the  other  at 
m?^^  through  the  ruby  Uquor  it  contained. 

The  duke  cast  a  glance  at  the  clock ;  in  ten  minutes  more  it  would 
J?*e  seven.    Grimaud  placed  the  pdte  before  the  prince,  who  took 
°i88ilver-bladed  knife  to  remove  the  top  crust;  but  LaBam^e,  who 
J^J  that  justice  would  not  be  done  to  that  splendid  piece  of  work- 
""J^ip,  passed  over  his  own  knife,  with  a  steel  blade,  to  the  duke, 
^mnk  you,  La  Bam^e,"  said  the  duke,  taking  the  knife. 
^  well,  now,  monseigneur,"  said  the  exempt.  *M;his  famous  scheme  ?" 
J*all  I  describe  to  you  "  began  the  duke,  '*the  one  upon  which  I 
'^jMn  most,  the  one  I  had  resolved  to  employ  first  ?  " 
«i««;  that  one,"  said  La  Bam^e.  ^  ^,        .^.    .., 

Very  well,"  said  the  duke,  breaking  the  crust  of  the  vdU  with  one 
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hand,  and  describing  droles  around  it  with  the  knife,  in  the  other;  ^1 
should  hope,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  for  a  keeper,  a  worthy  fellow 
like  you,  Monsieur  Eam^e." 

"  Well !  **  said  La  Ram^e,  "  you  have  him,  monseigneur.  "What 
next?" 

"  I  congratulate  myself  upon  the  circumstance." 

La  Itam^  bowed. 

"I  should  say  to  myself,"  continued  the  prince,  "if  I  had  placed  over 
me  a  good  fellow  like  La  Ilam^e,  that  1  would  try  to  have  recom- 
mended to  .him,  by  some  friend  of  mine,  who  would  be  unknown  to 
him  as  such,  a  man  who  should  be  devoted  to  me,  and  with  whom  I 
could  make  preparations  for  my  flight." 

"  Come,  come ! "  said  La  Bom^  "  that* s  not  badly  imagined ! " 

"  Is  it  ?  "  replied  the  duke ;  "  for  example,  the  servant  of  some  brave 
gentleman,  himself  an  enemy  to  Mazarm,  as  every  gentleman  must 

"  Hush !  monseigneur !  hush ! "  said  La  Eam^ ;  "  no  politics ! " 
"  Whep  I  should  have  this  man  about  me,"  continued  the  duke :  ^  as 
this  man  would  be  adroit,  and  would,  know  how  to  inspire  confidence 
in  my  keeper,  the  latter  would  depend  upon  him,  and  then  I  should 
establish  inteUigence  without  the  walls." 
"  Ah  I  y-e-s !  ^*  said  La  Eam^e  j  "  but  how  would  it  be  carried  on  ?  " 
"Oh!  nothinf^  more  ea«y !  whilstplayingat  tennis,  for  instance." 
"  Whilst  playmg  at  tennis  ? "  asked  La  £am^  oeginning  to  pay 
serious  attention  to  the  duke's  recital. 

"  Yes ;  suppose  I  send  a  ball  into  the  ditoh,  and  a  man  is  there  who 
nicks  it  up.  The  ball  contains  aietter.  Instead  of  throwing  back  this 
D{dl,  as  I  request  .him  to  do  from  the  ramparts,  he  sends  me  another. 
This  other  Mdl  contains  a  letter;  thus  we  exchange  our  ideas,  and  no- 
body is  the  wiser." 

"The  devil!  the  devil!" said  La  Eam^.  scratohing  his  ear;  *'you 
do  well  to  tell  me  that,  monseigneur.    I  will  look  sharp  after  pickers 
up  of  balls." ' 
The  duke  smiled. 
"  Well,  but,"  cried  La  £am^  "after  all,  this  is  but  a  means  of  cor- 


And  that  is  a  great  deal,  I  think." 

"  But  not  enough." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon.  For  example ;  I  say  to  my  friends, '  On  such  a 
day,  at  such  an  hour,  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditoh  with  two  led 
horses.'" 

"  Well,  and  what  then  ?  "  cried  La  Bam^,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
uneasiness, "  unless  these  horses  have  wings  to  mount  the  ramparts, 
and  come  and  fetoh  you  P  " 

"Eh!  mon  Dieu!"  said  the  prince  carelessly,  "there  is  no  need 
for  the  horses  to  have  wings,  and  mount  the  ramparts ;  I  should  only 
want  means  to  descend  them." 

"  Ah !  ah !  but  what  are  those  means  ?  " 

"A  rope  ladder." 

"Yes;  but,"  said  La  Eam^,  endeavouring  to  laugh,  "a  rope  ladder 
is  not  sent,  like  a  letter,  in  a  tennis-ball." 

"  No ;  but  it  may  be  sent  in  something  else." 

"  In  something  else !  in  something  else !  in  what  ?  " 

"  Why,  in  a  pdte,  for  example." 

"  In  a  pdte  !  "  exclaimed  Jk  Eam^. 

"  Yes ;  now  only  suppose  one  thing,"  continued  the  duke, "  suppose 
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ikat  my  maUre  ^hdtel^  Ifonnaiit,  has  taken  the  shop  of  P^re  Mar- 

"^  Well !"  asked  La  Bam^  trembling. 

"Well !  Jja  Bam^  who  is  a  gowrmandi  sees  his  pdUs^  and,  fanoying 
they  look  better  than  his  predecessor's,  comes  and  proposes  to  me  to 
taste  them.  I  accept  the  invitation,  upon  condition  that  La  Kam^ 
tastes  them  with  me.  In  order  to  be  more  at  our  ease.  La  Bom^ 
sends  away  the  guards,  and  only  retains  Grimaud  to  wait  at  table. 
Giimaud  is  the  man  who  has  been-  given  to  me  by  my  friend,  the  ser- 
Tuit  with,  whom  I  have  an  understanding,  and  is  ready  to  second  me  in 
everything^  The  moment  for  my  flight  is  fixed  for  seven  o'clock. 
Well ;  a  few  minute  before  seven *' 

''A  few  minutes  before  seven ! "  gasped  La  Bamee,  upon  whose  brow 
the  pearly  drops  b^;an  to  start. 

""  A  few  minutes  before  seven,'*  resumed  the  duke,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  "  I  raise  the  crust  of  the  pdte^  and  in  it  find  two  poniards 
a  rope  ladder,  and  a  gag.  I  place  one  of  the  poniards  at  the  breast  of 
M.  La  Bam^,  and  1  say  to  him,— 'My  fnend,  it  distresses  me  to 
appear  harsh,  but  if  you  make  the  least  resistance,  or  utter  the  least 
cry^ou  are  a  dead  man  I ' " 

We  have  said  that  in  speaking  these  words,  the  duke  had  seconded 
them  by  action.  The  duke  was  standing  near  him,  and  applied  the 
point  of  the  poniard  to  his  breast  with  an  accent  which  left  the  man  he 
addressed  no  doubt  of  his  resolution. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Grimaud,  still  silent,  drew  from  the  pdt^ 
the  second  poniard,  the  rope  ladder,  and  the  poire  tPangoisse. 
,  La  BunSs  watcned  the  appearance  of  each  of  these  articles  with 
increasing  terror. 

.  *'0h,  monseigneur ! "  cried  La  Bam^.  looking  at  the  duke  with  an 
air  of  stupefaction  which  would  have  made  the  prince  laugh  under  any 
other  circumstances,  *'  you  will  not  have  the  heart  to  kill  me ! " 


"No ;  if  you  do  not  oj;)ppse  my  flight" 
"But,  monseigneur,  if  I  allow  y< 


, „ , r  you  to  fly,  I  am  %ruined  man." 

**  I  iwil  Teimburse  you  the  value  of  your  place." 
"  And  you  are  determined  to  quit  the  castle  P  " 
"Par(&u.'Iam." 

"And  all  I  can  say  to  you  will  not  make  you  change  your  resolu- 
tion ?" 
"  This  evening  I  will  be  fSree ! " 
"And  if  I  defend  myself,— if  I  call  out,— if  I  cry  ?  " 
**  By  the  word'of  a  gentleman,  I  will  slay  you." 
At  this  moment  a  (dook  struck. 

"  Seven  o'clock,"  said  Grimaud,  who  hi4  not  yet  pronounced  a  single 
word. 
"Seven  o'clock ! "  exclaimed  the  duke;  "you  see  I  am  behindhand." 
La  Bamde  made  a  movement,  as  if  for  the  acquittal  of  lus  conscience. 
The  duke  knitted  his  brow,  and  the  exempt  felt  the  blade  of  the 
poniard,  which,  after  having  penetrated  his  clothes,  was  ready  to  pierce 
Qubreast. 
^Well,  monseigneur,"  said  he,  "  that  is  enough.    I  will  not  stir." 
„  We  must  be  quick,"  said  the  duke. 
^™i8eigneur,  I  ask  a  last  favour." 
^Whatisit?    Speak!  but  make  haste!" 
Bmd  me  welL  monseigneur." 
«JtaKlyou!  iSiatfor?^' 
£m  they  may  not  think  me  your  apoomplioe." 
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"  Your  hands  ?  "  flaid  Grimaud.  * » 

"  Not  before,  behind !  behind !  ** 

'*But  with  what  ?  "  said  the  duke. 

**  With  your  belt,  monseigneur/'  stammered  La  Eam^. 

The  duke  unfastened  his  belt^  and  eaye  it  to  Grimaud,  who  bouml  La 
Bam4e*s  hands  beMnd  him,  quite  to  his  satislaction. 

"  Your  feet  ?  "  said  Grimaud. 

La  Bam^  put  forth  his  legs  quietly,  Grimaud  took  a  napkm,  and 
tearing  it  into  strips,  made  ligatures  for  the  feet  of  the  exempt. 

"Now,  my  sword,*  saidLa  Kam^ ;  *' fasten  the  guard  of  my  sword 
to  me." 

The  duke  tore  off  one  of  the  ribbons  of  his  hauUde-chausses,  and 
aocomplished  the  wish  of  his  keeper. 

"  Now,"  said  poor  La  Bam^,  the  poire  d^angoisse^  that  above  all ; 
without  that  I  should  be  condemned  for  not  having  cried  out.  Shove 
it  in,  monseigneur,  shove  it  in." 

Grimaud  was  preparing  to  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  exempt,  when  he 
made  a  sign  he  had  something  to  say. 

"  Speak  out,  but  quickly ! "  cried  the  duke. 

**  Now,  monseigneur,"  said  La  Bam^, "  do  not  forget,  if  any  harm 
happens  to  mo  on  your  account,  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children." 
By  my  word,  I  will  not Shove  it  in,  Grimaud." 

In  a  second,  La  Bam^e  was  gagged  and  laid  at  his  length  on  the 
ground,  and  the  chairs  were  overturned  to  show  there  had  been  a 
struggle. 

Grimaud  took  from  the  pockets  of  the  exempt  all  the  keys  they  con- 
tained ;  first,  be  unlocked  the  door  of  the  chamber  thev  were  in,  and 
shut  it,  and  double-locked  it  after  they  had  left  it.  Both  then  proceeded 
rapidly  towards  the  gallery  which  led  to  the  little  inclosure.  The  three 
doors  were  successively  opened  and  shut  with  a  quickness  that  did 
honour  to  the  dexterity  of  Grimaud.  At  last  tbey  arrived  at  the  tennis- 
court.    It  was  perfectly  deserted,  no  sentinels,  nobody  at  the  windows. 

The  duke  ran  to  th#ramparts,  and  perceived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ditches,  three  horsemen  with  two  led  horses.  The  duke  exchanged  a 
signal  with  them ;  it  was  well  for  him  they  were  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  Grimaud  fastened  the  conducting  cord.  It  was 
not  a  rope  ladder,  but  a  clew  of  silk  with  a  stick  to  pass  between  the 
legs,  to  unwind  of  itself  by  the  weight  of  the  person  astride  the  stick. 

"  Go  on ! "  cried  the  duke. 

*'  First,  monsei^eur  ?  "  asked  Grimaud. 

" Certainly."  said  the  prince,  "an  agreement  is  an  agreement" 

Immediately,  Grimaud,  getting  astride  of  the  sticK,  commenced  his 
perilous  descent ;  the  duke  followed  him  with  his  eves,  in  involuntary 
terror.  He  had  already  descended  three  quarters  of  the  depth  of  the 
^rall,  when  the  cord  broke,  and  Grimaud  fell  into  the  ditch !  The  duke 
gave  a  cry«  but  Grimaud  did  not  utter  a  single  complaint;  and  yet  he 
was  seriously  hurt,  for  he  remained  stretched  upon  the  ground  where 
he  had  fallen. 

One  of  the  men  who  were  waiting,  stepped  down  into  the  ditoh  as 
quick  as  thought,  passed  the  end  of  a  cord  under  Gri maud's  shoulders, 
and.  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  others,  who  held  the  other  cud, 
pulled  Grimaud  out. 

"Descend,  monseigneur,  descend ! "  cried  the  man  in  the  ditch ;  "  it 
is  but  about  fifteen  feet,  and  the  turf  is  soft." 

The  duke  was  already  at  work.  His  task  was  more  difficult  than 
^riniaud*B  had  been,  he  had  no  stick  to  support  him ;  he  was  obliged 
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to  descend  by  holding  with  his  hands,  and  that  a  height  of  at  least  fifty 
feet  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  duke  was  active,  vigorous,  and  cool ;  in 
a  few  minutes  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  cord ;  as  the  gentleman  had  told 
him,  he  was  but  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  he  let  go  his  hold,  and 
feu  upon  his  feet  without  the  least  injury. 

He  rushed  up  the  side  of  the  ditch,  and  at  the  top  found  Sochefort. 
The  other  two  gentlemen  were  unknown  to  him.  urimaud,  in  a  faint- 
ing oondilioii  was  fastened  across  a  horse. 

'*  Gentlemen,"  cried  the  prince, "  I  will  take  another  opportunity  for 
thanking  you ;  at  present,  we  have  not  a  minute  to  spare.  £n  nmte, 
then,  en  route  !  who  loves  me,  foUows  me ! " 

And  he  sprang  upon  his  horse,  set  off  at  full  gallop,  drawing  a  deep 
breath,  and  orying  with  an  expression  of  joy  impossible  to  be  described : 

"Free!  free!  free!" 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

D*Arta«nan  arrives  opportonely. 

B'AsTAGKAN  received  at  Blois  the  sum  which  Mazarin,  in  his  desire 
of  having  him  again  near  him,  had  determined  to  give  him  for  his  future 
services.  Prom  Blois  to  Paris  was  four  days'  lourney  for  an  ordinary 
l^isexnan.  D'Artagnan  arrived  about  four  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of 
we  third  day,  at  the  Barri^re  St.  Denis.  Pormerly  he  would  have 
taken  but  two  days.  We  have  already  seen  that  Athos,  who  set  out 
vhree  hours  after  him,  had  arrived  twenty-four  hours  before  hinu 

Planchet  was  out  of  practice  in  these  forced  marches.  D'Artagnan 
reproached  him  with  his  loss  of  energy. 

'£U!  monsieur !  forty  leagues  in  three  days  I  I  think  that  is  very 
uir  for  a  dealer  in  sugared  almonds." 

.And  have  you  really  become  a  shopkeeper,  Planchet  ?  And  do  you 
Kriously  reckon,  now  that  we  have  once  met  again,  upon  vegetating  in 
a  shop?" 

*'.Umn!"  replied  Planchet,  ''you  alone,  in  truth,  are  made  for  an 
active  existence.  Look  at  M.  Atnos ;  who  would  say  ne  was  the  intrepid 
weker  of  adventures  we  once  knew  ?  He  lives  now  like  a  true  gentle- 
nuw  farmer^  like  a  true  country  squire.  Indeed,  monsieur,  there  is 
noting  desirable  but  a  auiet  life." 

.  lou  hypocrite ! "  said  d'Artagnan :  "  how  plain  it  is  you  are  draw- 
uiR  near  to  Paris,  and  that  in  Paris  a  cord  ana  a  gibbet  await  you." 
11.  u  •  ♦  **  *^^  point  of  their  conversation,  the  travellers  arrived  at 
we  barri^re.  Planchet  pulled  his  hat  over  his  face,  remembering  that 
J^jy  were  passing  through  streets  where  he  was  very  well  known ;  and 
^Artagnan  gave  his  moustache  an  upward  twist,  on  recollecting  that 
Aorthog  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  Bue  Tiquetonne.  He  reflected 
!^Q  the  means  of  making  him  forget  the  lordship  of  Bracieux  and  the 
ttwneric  kitchens  of  Pierrefonds. 

y^^n  turning  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Hontmartre,  he  perceived  at  one  of 
^  ^ndows  of  the  Hdtel  de  la  Chevrette,  Porthos.  clothed  in  a  splendid 
vtl'^Xkb  justaucorps,  laced  with  silver,  gaping  wiae  enough  to  dislocate 
^Jw. 80  that  the  passers-by  contemphtted,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
'•P^ctful  admiration,  that  gentleman,  so  handsome  and  so  rich,  wno 
'^^M  80  wearied  with  his  grandeur  and  his  riches. 
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Soaroebr,  on  iheir  ade,  had  d'Artagnan  and  Plancbet  tamed  the 
anele  of  the  street,  when  rorthos  recosnized  them. 

^Ah!  d'Aitagnan/'  oried  he,  *'Goa  be  praised!  you  are  come  at 
last." 

*'  Good  day,  good  dav,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  d' Arta^nan. 

A  little  crowd  of  idlers  was  soon  formed  around  their  horses,  which 
the  servants  of  the  hotel  already  held  by  the  bridles,  and  horsemen  who 
thus  talked  at  such  a  distance ;  but  the  frowniug  brow  of  d'Arta(pan, 
and  two  or  three  ill-intentioned  gestures  of  Plsmchet,  perfectly  mtel- 
ligible  to  the  spectators,  dispersed  the  crowd,  which  began  to  be  the 
more  compact  from  not  knowing  why  they  were  assembled. 

Porthos  had  already  descended  to  the  door  of  the  hotel. 

"  Oh.  my  dear  friend,"  he  said,  "  how  ill  my  horses  fare  here." 

"Indeed!"  replied  d'Artagnan;  "I  am  truly  sorry  on  account  of 
those  noble  animals." 

**  And  I,  too,  was  not  over  comfortable :  if  it  were  not  for  the  hostess," 
continued  he,  balancing  himself  on  his  l^s,  with  his  self-satisfied  air, 
"  who  is  very  good-looking,  and  has  no  objection  to  a  joke,  I  should 
have  gone  to  seek  a  lodging  elsewhere." 

The  fair  Madeleine,  who  had  drawn  near  during  this  colloquy,  fell 
back  more  quickly  than  she  had  advanced,  and  became  pale  as  death  at 
hearing  Porthos's  words,  for  she  beUeved  that  the  scene  of  the  Swiss 
was  about  to  be  renewed ;  bat,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  d'Artagnan  ^d 
not  even  frown,  and,  instead  of  being  angry,  he  said,  laughing,  to 
Porthos— 

"  Yes ;  I  can  easily  understand,  my  friend,  that  the  au*  of  La  Rue 
Tiquetonne  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  valley  of  Pierrefonds ;  but  be 
satisfied  for  a  while,  1  will  soon  give  you  on  opportonity  of  enjoying  a 

"And  when  will  that  be?" 

**  Mafoi  I  soon,  I  hope." 

To  this  exclamation  of  Porthos's  succeeded  a  low  but  deep  groan, 
which  proceeded  from  the  angle  of  a  door.  IVArtagnan,  who  had  just 
alighted,  saw,  standing  in  strong  relief  against  the  wall,  the  enormous 
belly  of  Mousqueton^  whose  sad  mouth  had  allowed  that  plaintive  sound 
to  escape. 

"  And  vou.  too,  my  poor  Monsieur  Mouston.  find  vourself  sadly  out 
of  place  m  this  mean  hotel ;  do  you  not  ?  "  asked  d^irtagnan,  in  that 
ironical  tone  which  might  be  taken  for  either  compassion  or  mockery. 

"  He  finds  the  ctusine  detestable,"  said  Perthes. 

"  Then  whjr  the  devil  doesn't  he  mend  it,  as  he  did  at  Ghantilly  ?  " 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  I  have  not  here,  as  I  had  there,  the  ponds  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Prince,  in  which  to  fish  for  those  fine  carp,  or  the  forests  of  his 
highness,  wherein  to  net  those  beautiful  partridges.  As  to  the  cellar,  I 
have  visited  it  in  detail,  and,  in  truth,  it  is  a  very  poor  affair." 

"  Monsieur  Mouston,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "I  should  really  pity  you,  if 
I  had  not  at  this  moment  something  else  much  more  important  to  do." 
Then,  taking  Porthos  on  one  side, — 

**  My  dear  du  Yallon,"  continued  he, "  I  see  you  are  dressed,  and  that 
is  fortunate,  for  I  will  take  you  at  once  to  the  cardinal." 

"Ah,  bah,  indeed ! "  said  Perthes,  opening  his  eyes  with  surprise. 

"Yes,  my  friend" 

"  A  presentation  ?  " 

"Does  that  terrify  you  ?  " ^  No ;  but  it  excites  me  a  little." 

"  Oh  !  be  at  ease.  You  have  not  to  do  with  the  other  cardinal ;  tiiis 
one  will  not  crush  you  under  the  weight  of  bis  majesty ." 
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**  Ah !  tiiaf  s  all  very  well,  d'Artagnan ;  but  the  court  P  " 

'*  Why,  my  friend,  there  no  longer  is  a  court." 

"The  queen?" 

"  I  was  about  to  say  there  is  no  longer  a  queen.  The  queen  I  don't 
apprehend  that  we  shall  see  her." 

'  And  you  say  we  are  going  directly  to  the  Palais  Boyal  ?  " 

"Directly ;  and  that  we  may  not  delay,  I  will  borrow  one  of  your 
hones." 

"At  your  pleasure ;  they  are  all  four  at  your  service." 

"  Oh  I  I  only  require  one  for  a  short  time.** 

"  Shall  we  not  take  our  servants  ?" 

*'Yes,  you  mav  take  Mousqueton;  that  will  be  as  well.  As  for 
Planchet,  he  has  his  reasons  for  not  going  to  court." 

« What  a;e  they?" 

"  Hum !— He  is  not  on  good  terms  with  his  eminence." 

"  Houston,"  said  Porthos,  "  saddle  Vulcan  and  Bayard." 

"And  I.  monsieur,  shall  I  take  Bustaud  ?" 

"No,  take  Phoebus  or  Superb ;  they  are  of  handsomer  appearance :  we 
wish  to  look  as  well  as  we  can." 

"Ah !"  said  Mousqueton,  breathing  fireely  again,  "it's  only  a  visit !" 

"Nothing  else,  Houston.  But,  at  all  hazards,  you  had  better  put 
pistols  in  the  holsters ;  you  will  find  mine  in  my  saddle,  ready  loaded." 

Houston  sighed  deeply;  he  could  not  understand  these  visits  of 
ceremony  that  were  to  be  paid  only  armed  to  the  teeth. 

"  By  my  word,"  said  Porthos,  looking  at  his  departing  valet  com- 
placently, "you  were  right,  d'Artagnan,  Mouston  will  suffer !  Mouston 
looks  well  now!" 

B'Artagnan  smiled. 

"And  you,"  said  Porthos,  "are  you  not  going  to  dress  yourself?" 

"No,  I  go  as  I  am." 

"But  you  are  stained  with  sweat  and  dust,  and  your  boots  are  very 


/^Suoh  signs  of  travel  will  show  my  eagerness  to  obey  the  orders  of 

At  that  moment  Mousqueton  returned  with  the  three  horses,  all 
quipped.  B'Artagnan  sprang  into  his  saddle  as  if  he  had  rested  a  week. 

"Oh !"  cried  he  to  Planchet.  "bring  me  my  long  sword," 
.  'Why?"  said  Porthos,  exhibiting  a  little  dress  sword,  with  a  glitter- 
ing guard;  "  I  have  only  my  court  sword." 
^  Take  your  rapier,  my  friend." 

But  why  ?" "  I  don't  know ;  but  still  I  advise  you  to  take  your 

rapier." 
y  My  rapier,  Mouston,"  said  Porthos. 

Why  these  are  quite  warlike  preparations,  monsieur !"  said  Mous- 
queton. "We  are  going  upon  a  campaign.  Tell  me  at  once,  that  I 
Bia^  take  my  own  precautions." 

With  us,  Mouston,  you  know,"  replied  d'Artagnan, "  it  is  always 
wert  to  use  precautions.  If  you  have  not  a  short  memory,  you  must 
recollect  that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  pass  our  nights  at  balls  or 
lerjnades." 

/*^Alas!  thafs  true!"  sighed  Mousqueton,  arming  himself  "but I 
^'oreotten  it."  They  set  out  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  arrived  at  the  Palais 
^m  about  a  quarter  past  seven.  There  was  a  crowd  of  people  in  the 
■j'Wg,  for  it  was  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  this  crowd  was  astonished 
atjeemg  two  cavaliers  pass,  one  of  whom  was  so  fresh,  that  he  aj)peared 
JQft  out  of  ft  box,  while  the  other  was  so  stained  and  dusty,  that  it  might 
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be  said  he  came  from  a  field  of  battle.  Mouaqueton  likewise  atinusted 
much  attention,  and  as  the  romance  of  Don  Quixote  was  then  in  high 
vogue,  some  said  that  it  was  Sancho,  who,  after  having  lost  one  master, 
harl  found  two. 

On  arriving  at  the  antechamber,  d'Artagnan  found  himself  at  home. 
His  company  of  musketeers  were  upon  duty.  He  desired  the  usher  to 
be  called,  and  showed  him  the  cardinal's  letter,  which  enjoined  his 
immediate  return.  The  usher  bowed,  and  went  into  his  eminence's 
apartment 

D'Artagnan  turned  towards  Perthes,  and  fancied  he  was  imitated  by  a 
slight  tremidousness.  He  smiled,  and,  approaching  his  ear,  whispered . — 
Courage!  my  brave  friend !  Bon't  be  intimidated;  trust  me,  the 
eye  of  the  eagle  is  closed,  we  have  only  to  deal  with  a  vulture.  Hold 
vourself  as  erect  as  on  the  day  of  the  bastion  Saint  Gervsus,  and  do  not 
bow  too  low  to  this  Italian ;  that  would  give  him  a  mean  idea  of  you.** 

"  Good !  good !"  replied  Porthos. 

The  usher  reappeared.  "Walk  in,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  ''his  emi- 
nence is  disengaged." 

Mazarin  was  seated  in  his  cabinet,  employed  in  scratching  out  the 

Seatest  number  of  names  possible  from  a  list  of  pensions  and  benefices, 
e  caught  the  entrance  of  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos  with  a  side-glance, 
and,  although  his  countenance  had  been  lighted  up  with  joy  at  the 
announcement  of  the  usher,  it  now  appeared  unmoved. 

"Ah!  is  that  vou^  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant?"  said  he:  "you  have 
used  diligence ;  that  is  good :  you  are  welcome  I" 

"Thanks,  monseigneur.  I  am  at  the  orders  of  your  eminence,  as  is 
M.  du  Yallon,  that  one  of  my  ancient  friends  who  disguised  his  nobitity 
under  the  name  of  Porthos.'^ 

Porthos  bowed  to  the  cardinal. 

"A  magnificent  cavalier !"  said  Mazarin. 

Porthos  turned  his  head  to  the  right  and  to  the  left^  and  moved  his 
shoulders  with  much  dignity. 

"  The  best  sword  in  the  kingdom,  monseigneur,"  said  d'Artagnan ; 
"  and  many  know  it  who  do  not  say  it,  and  who  cannot  say  it" 

Porthos  bowed  to  d'Artagnan. 

Mazarin  loved  fine  tall  soldiers  almost  as  much  as  Frederick  of 
Prussia  loved  them  at  a  later  period.  He  admiringly  gazed  at  the  ner- 
vous hands,  the  vast  shoulders,  and  the  fixed  eye  of  Porthos.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  he  had  before  him  the  safety  of  his  ministry  and 
of  the  kingdom  cut  out  in  flesh  and  bones.  This  reminded  him  that 
the  ancient  association  of  these  musketeers  was  formed  of  four  persons. 

"  And  your  other  two  friends  ?"  asked  he. 

Porthos  opened  his  mouth,  thinking  this  an  opportunity  for  placing 
a  word,  in  his  turn.    D' Artagnan  made  him  a  slight  si(cn. 

"  Our  other  Mends  are  prevented  being  here  at  this  moment ;  they 
willjoin  us  in  a  short  time. 

l^Iazarin  coughed  slightly. 

"  And  this  gentleman,  more  at  liberty  than  they,  is  willing  to  take 
service?"  asked  Mazarin. 

"Yes,  monseimeur;  and  that  from  pure  devotedness,  for  M.  de 
Bracieux  is  rich.^ 

"Bich  ! "  exclaimed  Mazarin,  in  whom  that  single  word  had  always 
the  privilege  of  inspiring  a  great  consideration. 

"  An  income  of  fifty  thousand  livres,"  said  Porthos ;  the  first  word  he 
hadpronounoed. 

"From  pure  devotedness!"  replied  Mazarin,  with  bii  8)y  smile; 
'firompure  devotedness,  eh?"* 
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** Mottseigneur  has  not^  perhaps,  much  faith  in  tLat word? ''asked 
d'Artagnan. 

''And  you,  Monsieur  le  Gasoon?"  faid  Mazarin,  placing  his  two 
elbows  on  his  desk,  and  his  chin  in  his  two  hands. 

"11"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  I  have  the  same  faith  in  devotedness  that  I 
hare  in  a  baptismal  name,  which  ought,  naturally,  to  be  followed  bv 
one  of  an  estate.  People  are  of  a  temperament  more  or  less  deyoted, 
it  is  true ;  but  there  ought  always  to  be  something  at  the  end  of  one's 
devotedness." 

"And  your  friend,  for  example,  what  would  he  desure  to  be  attached 
to  the  end  of  his  devotedness  ?" 

"Why,  monseigneur,  my  Ariend  has  three  magnificent  estates;  that 
of  du  Yallon,  at  Corbeil;  that  of  Bracieux,  in  the  Soissonnais;  and 
that  of  Pierrefonds,  in  le  Valois ;  now,  monseigneur,  he  is  demrous 
that  one  of  these  estates  should  be  made  a  baroinr." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Mazariu,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  at  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  recompense  the  devotedness  of  such  a  man  as 
Porthos  without  untying  nis  purse.  "  Is  that  all  ?  That  can  be  easily 
arranged." 

**  1  shall  be  a  baron ! "  cried  Porthos,  making  a  step  forward. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  stopping  him  with  his  hand,  "  and 
monseigneur  repeats  it." 

"And  you.  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,  what  do  you  desire ?" 

"  Monseigneur,  it  will  be  twenty  years  next  September  since  M.  le 
Cardinal  de  KicheUeu  made  me  a  lieutenant." 

"  A7 !  and  you  would  wish  the  Cardinal  de  Mazarin  to  make  you  a 
captain?"    D'Artagnan  bowed. 

Well,  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  all  that  We  will  see,  gentle- 
men; we  will  see.  Now,  Monsieur  du  Yallon,"  continued  Masarin. 
"  what  service  do  you  prefer  ?  that  of  the  city  ?  or  that  of  the  country  ? 

Porthos  was  opening  his  mouth  to  reply. 

"Monseigneur,"  said  d'Artagnan, '*  M.  du  Yallon  is  like  myself,  he 
lo?es  extraordinary  service;  that  is  to  say,  enterprises  that  are  deemed 
wild  and  impossible." 

This  gasconnade  did  not  displease  Mazarin ;  he  began  to  reflect 

"Ana  yet,"  said  he,  "I  must  confess  I  sent  for  you  to  give  you  a 

sedentary  i)ost:  I  have  certain  inquietudes Eh !  but  what's  that  ?^ 

said  Mazarin. 

In  fact,  a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  antechamber,  and,  almost  at 
the  same  time,  the  door  of  the  cabinet  was  thrown  open,  and  a  man 
covered  with  dust  rushed  into  the  chamber,  crying— 

"Mle Cardinal!    Where  is  M.le  Cardinal?" 

Mazarin  thought  he  wanted  to  assassinate  him,  and  drew  back,  bj 
rolling  his  fauteuiL  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  made  a  movement  which 
placed  them  between  the  new  corner  and  the  cardinal. 

"Well,  monsieur!"  said  Mazarin,  ''what  is  the  matter,  that  you 
come  rushing  in  here  as  you  would  into  the  halles  ?" 

^ "  Monseigneur,"  said  the  officer  to  whom  this  reproach  was  addressed, 

erant  me  two  words ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  quickly,  and  in  secret 

}^f  name  is  de  Poins,  an  officer  of  tne  guards,  on  duty  at  the  dorgon  of 

viaoennes." 

.Tbe  officer  was  pale,  and  in  such  disorder,  that  Mazarin,  prsuaded 
TIP  the  bearer  of  news  of  importance,  made  a  sign  to  d'Artagnan 

•*5J  Porthos  to  give  way  to  the  messenger, 
iney  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  cabinet.  ,   ^  .    au 

Speak,  mgnsieurl  speak  quick^!"  said  Mazarin;  "what  la  tho 

iaatter?" 
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'^Moiudeur  de  Beaufort,  monseigneur,  has  just  escaped  flrom  the 

castle  of  Vincennes ! "  • 

Mazarin  uttered  a  cry,  and  became  more  pale  than  the  man  who 
announced  the  news  to  him :  he  sank  back  into  his  fatfteuil,  almost 
annihilated. 

"  Escaped  I "  cried  he.    "  M.  de  Beaufort  escaped  ?  " 

**  Monseigneur,  I  saw  him  ride  away  from  the  top  of  the  terrace." 

"  And  you  did  not  fire  at  him  ?" 

"  He  was  out  of  gun-shot." 

"  But  M.  de  Ghavigny^what  was  he  domg  ?" 

"  He  was  absent." 

"ButLaEam^?" 

"  He  was  found  bound  in  the  chamber  of  the  prisoner,  with  a  gag  in 
his  mouth,  and  a  poniard  lying  by  him." 

"  But  the  man  he  has  recently  taken  to  assist  him  ?" 

"  He  was  an  accomplice  of  the  duke,  and  escaped  with  him." 

Mazarin  uttered  a  ^oan. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  d'Artasnan,  making  a  step  towards  the  cardinal. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  replied  Mazarin. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  your  eminence  is  losing  precious  time." 

"How  so?" 

"  If  your  eminence  gave  orders  that  the  prisoner  should  be  pursued, 
he  might  be  overtaken  yet.  France  is  broad,  and  the  nearest  frontier 
is  sixty  miles  off." 

"  And  who  is  to  go  after  him  ?"  cried  Mazarin. 

"I,pard«w.'" 

"  And  you  would  stop  him  ?" 
.    **  Why  not?" 

"  You  would  arrest  the  duo  de  Beaufort,  armed,  and  in  the  open 
country  ?" 

"  If  monseigneur  ordered  me  to  arrest  the  devil,  I  would  seize  him 
by  the  horns,  and  bring  him  back." 

"  And  so  would  I,"  said  Perthes. 

"  And  so  would  you?"  said  Mazarin,  surveying  these  two  men  with 
astonishment;  "but  the  duke  will  not  surrender  without  a  desperate 
resistance." 

"  WeU ! "  replied  d'Artagnan,  whose  eyes  kindled  at  the  thoughts  of 
battle ;  "  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  had  any  fighting,  is  it  not,  Porthos  ?" 

"  Battle ! "  cried  Porthos. 
.   "  And  you  think  you  can  overtake  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  we  are  better  mounted  than  he  is." 

"  Then  take  what  guards  you  find  here,  and  begone ! " 

"  You  coromand  us,  monseieneur  ?  " 
.   "  I  sign  my  commands,"  said  Mazarin,  taking  paper,  and  writing  some 
lines. 

.    '*  Add,  monseigneur,  that  we  may  take  all  the  horses  we  may  find  in 
our  road." 

.   *'Yes,  yes,"  said  Mazarin,  "on  the  king's  service!    Take  this,  and 
begone ! " 

Good,  monseigneur." 

"Monsieur  du  Vallon,"  said  Mazarin,  "your  barony  is  en  croupe 
behind  the  due  de  Beaufort ;  you  have  onl^  to  recapture  him.  As  ror 
you,  mjr  dear  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,  I  promise  you  nothing ;  but  if  you 
bring  mm  back,  alive  or  dead>  you  may  ask  for  what  you  please." 

"  To  horse,  Porthos ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  taking  his  friend's  hand. 
(.  "  I  am  here,"  repUed  Porthos,  with  admirable  coolness. 
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And  they  descended  the  grand  stsdroase,  taking  with  them  the  guards 
they  met  in  their  way,  and  shouting,  "  To  horse,  to  horse." 

They  collected  half  a  score  men,  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos  leaped  into 
their  saddles :  the  one  rode  Vulcan  and  the  other  Bayard ;  Mousqueton 
bestrode  PhoRhus. 

"Follow  me ! "  cried  d'Artagnan. 

"Forward ! "  joined  Porthos. 

And  they  ranuned  their  spurs  into  the  sides  of  their  noble  coursers, 
which  set  off  by  the  Bue  8t.  Honor^  like  a  tempest. 

"Well !  monsieur  le  baron,  I  promised  you  some  exercise ;  you  see  I 
keep  my  word ! " 

**  f  es,  captain ! "  replied  Porthos,  laughing. 

They  turned  round.  Mousqueton,  sweating  more  than  his  horse, 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance.  Behind  Mousqueton  galloped  the  guards. 
The  astonished  citizens  ran  out  from  their  doors,  and  dogs  followed, 
huking  at  the  heels  of  the  horses. 

At  the  corner  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Jean,  d'Artagnan  rode  over  a  man ; 
but  that  was  too  trifling  an  event  to  stop  people  who  were  in  such 
haste.   The  galloping  troop  kept  on  their  way  as  if  the  horses  had 

Alas  I  there  are  no  little  events  in  this  world,  and  we  shall  see  that 
this  jeopardized  the  monarchy. 


CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

The  High  Road. 

THETuroceeded  thus  all  along  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  the 
road  to  Yincennes ;  they  soon  found  themselves  out  of  the  city,  soon  in 
the  forest,  and  soon  in  sight  of  the  village. 

The  horses  appeared  to  become  more  animated  at  each  step,  and  their 
nostrils  began  to  glow  like  burning  furnaces.  D'Artagnan,  whose  spurs 
were  never  idle,  was  before  Porthos  at  most  two  feet.  Mousqueton 
loUowed  at  a  distance  of  two  lengths,  whilst  the  guards  kept  their  places 
iu^rdmg  to  the  speed  of  their  horses. 

From  the  height  of  an 'eminence,  d'Artagnan  saw  a  group  of  people 
ooQected  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  in  face  of  the  part  of  the  doi^on 
which  looked  towards  St  Maur.  He  guessed  that  was  the  way  the 
prince  had  escaped,  and  that  it  was  on  that  side  he  must  seek  informa- 
Hon.  In  five  minutes  he  was  at  this  point,  where  the  guards  successively 
joined  hiuL 

All  the  persons  composing  this  group  were  very  busy;  they  were 
looung  at  the  silken  cord  still  hanging  from  the  meurtH^e,  and  broken 
V  about  twenty  feet  from  the  sod.  Their  eyes  measured  the  height, 
*nd  they  exchanged  numbers  of  conjectures.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
^parts  sentinels  were  passing  too  and  fro,  in  a  conftised  manner. 

f^post  of  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  seneant.  kept  the  people  away 

^the  spot  where  the  duke  had  mounted  on  horseback. 
f^Magnan  rode  straight  up  to  the  seijeant. 
«25&oer ! "  said  the  serjeant, "  you  must  not  stop  here." 

,  .*wt  order  does  not  extend  to  me,"  said  d'Artagnan.    "Have  the 

^^P^Tes been  pursued?" 
iin*^  niy  officer ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  well  mounted. 
40ir  many  are  there  of  them  ?  " 
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"  Four  able  men,  and  a  fifth,  whom  they  bear  awav  wounded." 

"Four!"  said  d'Artagnan,  looking  at  Porthos;  '*doyou  hear  that, 
Ijaron  ?— there  are  but  four  of  them ! " 
X  A  joyous  smile  illumined  the  face  of  Porthos. 

"  And  how  long  are  they  in  advance  of  us  ?  " 

"  Two  hours  and  a  quarter,  officer." 

"  Two  hours  and  a  quarter !— thafs  nothing ;  we  are  well  mounted, 
are  we  not,  Porthos  ?  '^ 

Porthos  heaved  a  deep  sigh ;  he  anticipated  the  fate  of  his  poor 
horses. 

"  That's  well,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  now,  which  way  did  they  go  ?  " 

'*  With  respect  to  that,  offiocr,  I  am  commanded  to  be  silent." 

lyArtagnan  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket. 

"  By  the  king's  order,"  said  he. 

"  Speak  to  the  governor,  then." 

"  ^d  where  is  the  governor  ?  " 

"  In  the  country." 

Anger  mounted  to  the  face  of  d'Artagnan ;  his  brow  became  pale,  his 
temples  flushed. 

"Miserable  fool!"  said  he  to  the  seijeant— *' you  are  mocking  me! 
Now,  mark ! " 

He  unfolded  the  paper,  presented  it  with  one  hand  to  the  serjeant, 
and  with  the  other  drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster  and  cocked  it. 

"By  the  king's  order.  I  tell  you.  Bead  and  reply,  or  PU  blow  your 
bndns  out !    W  hat  road  have  tney  taken  ?  " 

The  Serjeant  saw  that  d' Artagnan  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

"  The  road  of  the  Venddmois/'  replied  he. 

"  And  by  which  gate  did  they  go  out  ?  " 

"  Bv  the  gate  of  St.  Maur." 

"If  you  deceive  me,  you  miserable  fool!"  said  d'Artagnan,  "you 
shall  be  hanged  to-morrow ! " 

"  And  if  you  overtake  them,"  murmured  the  serjeant,  "you  will  not 
come  back  to  have  me  hung." 

D'Artagnan  shrugged  his  shoulders,  made  a  sign  to  his  escort,  and 
spurred  on. 

"This  way,  gentlemen,"  cried  he, "this way;"  and  he  directed  his 
course  to  the  park-gate  indicated. 

But,  unfortunately,  now  the  duke  had  escaped,  the  keeper  had 
thought  fit  to  double-lock  the  ^te.  The  same  means  were  obhged  to  be 
had  recourse  to  as  with  the  serjeant— but  that  lost  ten  minutes. 

The  last  obstacle  removed,  the  troop  resumed  their  course  with  the 
same  velocity.  But  all  the  horses  could  not  continue  at  the  pace; 
some  of  them  held  out  but  a  very  little  while.  After  an  hour's  ride, 
three  of  them  stopped  and  fell  exhausted. 

D'Artagnan,  who  never  turned  his  head,  perceived  nothing  of  this; 
Porthos  told  hiim,  with  his  unconcerned  air. 

"  Provided  we  two  catch  them,"  said  d'Artagnan ; "  that  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  as  there  are  but  four  of  them." 

"That's  true,"  said  Porthos,  with  a  fresh  application  of  his  spurs. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  hours,  the  horses  had  gone  twelve  leagues 
without  stopping ;  their  limbs  began  to  tremble,  and  the  foam  from 
their  nostrils  spotted  the  pottrpoints  of  their  riders,  whilst  the  sweat 
penetrated  through  their  hauts-de-chausses, 

"Pull  up!  pull  up!"  cried  Porthos,  "and  let  these  unfortunate 
leasts  breathe ! " 

"Kathcr  kill  them!"  cried  d'Artagnan,  "and  catch  the  fugitives. 
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I  see  fresh  trtoes ;  it  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  they 
passed  this  spof 

In  hjct,  the  road  was  strongly  marked  with  the  prints  of  horses'  feet, 
tb^  were  rendered  yisible  by  the  last  rays  of  day. 

They  continued ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  more  leagues^  Mousqueton's 
horse  sunk. 

"  There ! "  cried  Perthes ; "  there's  Phoebus  done  for ! " 

''The  cardinal  will  pay  you  a  thousand  pistoles  for  him." 

"  Oh !"  cried  Porthos,  *  I  am  above  that" 

"GaUoponthen!" 

"  Tes,  as  long  as  we  are  able." 

As  a  striking  comment  to  this  doubt,  d'Artagnan's  horse  stopped 
short,  and  refused  to  go  fUrther ;  he  oould  not  breathe ;  a  last  stroke  of 
the  spur,  instead  of  making  him  advanoe,  caused  him  to  fall. 

"  TSie  devil !  the  devil !  '*  cried  Porthos ;  "  there's  Bayard  foundered." 

** Mordieu ! "  cried  d'Artagnan,  grasping  his  hair  by  handfuls,  "we 
must  stop  then !  Give  me  your  horse,  Porthos !  But  what  the  devil 
are  yon  about?" 

"  Why,  I  am  falling,  pardieu  !  "  said  Porthos,  "  or  rather  is  it  Vulcan 
who  is  sinking." 

lyArtagnan  tried  to  raise  the  horse,  while  Porthos  extricated  himself 
as  well  as  he  could  from  the  stirrups,  but  he  perceived  the  blood  flowing 
from  his  nostrils. 

**  It  is  all  over  with  thee,  then,  and  with  our  expedition." 

At  that  moment  the  neighing  of  a  horse  was  heard. 

" Hark !"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  What  is  it  ?— I  hear  a  horse." 

''It  is  one  of  our  companions  coming  up." 

"  No,"  said  d'Artaman,  "  it  is  before  us." 

"That's  another  thing,"  said  Porthos;  and  he  listened  in  his  turn, 
directing  his  attention  to  the  side  d'Artagnan  had  pointed  out. 

"^  Monsieur,"  said  Mousqueton,  who.  after  having  abandoned  his  horse 
tipon  the  road,  had  just  rejoined  ms  master  on  foot— "  monsieur, 
PhoBbos  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and—-" 

"Silence,  then ! "  cried  Porthos. 

At  that  moment,  a  second  neighing  was  wafted  to  them  by  the  night 


"  Thaf  s  at  five  hundred  paces  in  advance  of  us,"  said  d'Artagnan. 
.  'Tes,  monsieur,"  said  Mousqueton,  *'and  at  about  that  dists^ce  there 
IS  a  tittle  hunting-lodge." 

Mousqueton,  where  are  vour  pistols  P"  said  d'Artagnan. 
I  have  them  in  my  hand,  monsieur." 

^Perthes,  take  yours  flfom  your  holsters." ^  I  have  them." 

_^  Good !"  ched d'Artagnan,  seizing  his  own :  "now  you  understand, 
Porthos  P" 
"Not  too  clearly." 

^  We  are  on  the  kin^s  service  ?" "  Well ! " 

|pr  the  king's  service  we  require  horses." 
^That  we  do,^'  replied  Porthos. 

Well,  then,  not  a  word ;  to  work ! " 
.  ^  wee  advanced  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  like  phantoms. 
«  mSP'^^S  of  the  road  they  saw  a  light  glimmering  amouK  the  trees. 
^  Thst  is  the  house,"  said  d'Artagnan,  in  a  whisper.    "  Iiet  me  lead, 
PojJKanddoasIdo."  ,^. 

liiey  riided  from  tree  to  tree,  and  came  within  twenty  paces  of  tne 
"^"^  without  being  seen.    On  arriving  at  this  distance,  they  perceived 
M  2 
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by  favour  of  a  lantern  suspended  beneath  the  roof  of  a  shed,  four  {^ood- 
looking  horses.  A  groom  was  cleaning  them,  and  close  to  them  hung 
the  saadles  and  bridles. 

B'Artai^nan  went  towards  him  at  a  quick  pace,  making  signs  to  his 
companions  to  hold  back. 

"  I  want  to  buy  those  horses ! "  said  he  to  the  groom. 

The  groom  turned  round  astonished,  but  made  no  reply. 

^  Did  you  not  hear  me,  dolt  ?  "  resumed  d'Artagnan. 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"  Then,  why  did  you  not  answer  ?  " 

"  Because  the  horses  are  not  for  sale." 

"I  will  take  them,  then."  said  d'Artagnan. 

And  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  one  nearest  to  him.  His  two  com- 
panions at  the  same  moment  came  forward  and  did  aa  he  did. 

"But,  gentlemen," cried  the  groom,  "they  have  just  performed  a 
journey  of  six  leagues,  and  they  have  hardly  had  their  saadles  off  half 
an  hour." 

"Half  an  hour's  rest  is  quite  enough,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "and  they 
will  be  in  the  better  wind  for  it." 

The  groom  cried  for  help ;  and  a  sort  of  intendant  came  out  just  as 
d'Artagnan  and  his  companions  were  placing  the  saddles  on  their 
horses. 

He  wanted  to  play  the  big  man,  and  was  vociferous  in  his 
remonstrances. 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "if  you  make  a  noise  I  will  hLow 
your  brains  out ;"  and  he  showed  him  the  barrel  of  a  pistol,  which  he 
tucked  under  his  arm,  to  continue  his  work. 

"  But,  monsieur,"  said  the  intendant, "  do  you  know  that  these  horses 
belong  to  Monsieur  de  Montbazon  ?" 

"  All  the  better ! "  replied  d'Artagnan ; "  they  are  the  more  likely  to 
begood." 

'^  Monsieur,"  said  the  intendant,  drawing  back  step  by  step  towards 
the  door  "  I  warn  you  that  I  will  call  my  people." 

"  And  1  mine,"  rephed  d'Artagnan.  "  I  am  a  Ueutenant  in  the  king's 
musketeers,  I  have  ten  guards  loUowing  me-*bark  !  can  you  not  hear 
them  galloping  ?  We  shall  see."  Nothing  was  to  be  heard,  but  the 
intendant  was  afraid  to  listen. 

"  Are  you  ready,  Porthos  ?" "I  have  done." 

"And  you,  Mouston ?" "  So  have  I,  monsieur." 

"  To  saddle,  then,  and  off ! "    All  three  sprang  upon  their  horses. 

"  Help !  help ! "  ched  the  intendant, "  men  ana  carbines !  men  and 
carbines!" 

"Forward!"  cried  d'Artagnan;  "we  shall  have  the  salute  of  a 
volley!" 

And  they  galloped  off  Uke  the  wind. 

"  Help !  help !  ^  shouted  the  intendant,  whilst  the  groom  ran  towards 
the  house. 

"Take  care  you  don't  shoot  your  own  horses!"  cried  d'Artagnan, 
laughing  aloud. 

"Tire  ! "  replied  the  intendant. 

A  hght  similar  to  a  flash  of  lightning  gleamed  along  the  road,  and 
then  was  heard  the  hissing  of  ballspassing  through  the  air. 

"They  fire  Uke  lackey^"  said  Porthos.  "They  fired  better  in  the 
days  of  M.  de  Bichelieu.  Bo  you  remember  the  road  to  Cr^vecoeur 
Mouston?" 

"  Ah !  monsieur,  I  have  a  part  of  me  that  keeps  it  in  my  memory." 
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''Are  you  sure  we  are  on  the  trail,  d'Artagnan ? ''  asked  Porthoa. 

**PttnUeu  !  did  not  you  hear,  then  ?  " 

"Hear !  what  H" "  That  these  horses  belong  to  M.  de  Montbazon." 

"  What  then  ?  " ''  What  then  ?  why,  that  M.  de  Montbaaon  is  the 

husband  of  Madame  de  Montbazon." 

"Well,  and  what  follows  ?" 

"Why,  that  Madame  de  Montbazon  is  the  mistress  of  the  duo  de 
Beaufort." 

"  Ah,  ah !  I  see,"  said  Perthes.    "  She  has  planted  relays." 

''To  be  sure  she  has." 

"And  we  are  pursuing  the  dulce  with  the  horses  from  which  he  and 
Ms  friends  have  just  dismounted  ?" 

'^Parole  ^honneur !  Porthos,  you  are  becoming  supremely  intelli- 
gent" said  d'Artaa^nan,  with  his  tone  half  fig,  half  grape. 

"  Peuh  ! "  said  Porthos,  **  I  am  as  I  am." 

They  rode  on  thus  for  an  hour,  the  horses  were  white  with  foam,  and 
the  blood  flowed  from  their  sides. 

"  Hein !  what  was  that  I  saw,  yonder  P"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"You  are  lucky  if  you  can  see  anything,  such  a  night  as  this,"  said 
Porthos. 

"Sparks!" 

"  Ajid  I  saw  them,  too,"  said  Mousqueton. 

"Ah,  ah !  can  we  have  overtaken  tnem  ?" 

"  Good !"  cried  d'Artagnan ;  *'  here  is  a  dead  horse,"  as  his  own  shied 
oot  of  the  road  at  the  object;  '*it  appears,"  said  he,  bringing  back 
his  horse  with  a  sharp  application  of  the  opposite  spur,  **that  they 
are  setting  out  of  wind,  too." 

"I  think  I  can  hear  the  tread  of  a  troop  of  horse "  said  Porthos^ 
stooping  down  over  the  mane  of  his  steed. 

"Impoasible!" 

"They  are  numerous." 

"  Hum  I  then  they  are  not  our  game." 

"Here's  another  horse !"  said  Perthes. 

"Dead  ?" ^"No,  but  dying." 

"  Saddled  or  unsaddled  ?" ''  Saddled." 

"They  are  our  men.  then." 

"  Ck)urage !  we  shall  soon  have  them." 

"But  11  they  are  so  numerous,"  said  Mousqueton,  "it  is  not  we  who 
snail  have  them— they  will  have  us." 

"Bah!"  cried  d'Artagnan,*'they  will  fancy  us  stronger  than  they 
are,  as  we  pursue  them ;  they  will  be  afraid,  and  will  disperse." 

"That's  sure,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Ah !  did  you  see  that  ?"  cried  d'Artagnan. 
Tes,  more  sparks ;  this  time  I  saw  them,"  said  Perthes. 
.    Forward,  then,  forward ! "  cried  d'Artagnan,  in  his  clear  voice, "  and 
m  five  minutes  we  shall  have  cause  for  laughter." 

And  they  pushed  on  with  renewed  vigour.  The  horses,  furious  with 
pain  and  emulation,  flew  along  the  dark  road,  in  the  middle  of  which 
vhe^  began  to  perceive  a  mass  more  compact  and  obscure  than  the 
nonwm. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

A  Meetmg;. 

Thet  held  on  thus  for  about  ten  minutes.  Suddenly  two  blaok 
points  detached  themselves  from  the  mass,  adyanoed,  increased  in  size, 
and,  as  they  did  so,  took  the  forms  of  two  horsemen. 

*'  Oh,  oh !"  said  d'Artagnan,  '*  they  are  comins  to  meet  us." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  them  that  come,"  said  Perthes. 

*'  Who  goes  there  ?"  cried  a  hoarse  voice. 

The  three  flyins  horsemen  neither  stopned  nor  answered,  but  they 
heard  the  noise  of  swords  issuing  from  scaDbards,  and  the  chck  of  the 
pistols  which  were  cocked  by  the  two  blaok  phantoms. 

''Bridles  in  the  teeth  V*  snouted  d'Artagnan. 

Perthes  understood  the  word,  and  he  and  d'Artagnan  each  drew  with 
the  lefb  hand  a  pistol  from  their  holsters,  and  cocked  it  in  their  turn. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?"  cried  the  same  voice,  a'  second  time ;  ''not  an- 
other step  forward,  or  you  are  dead  men ! " 

"  Bah  r'  replied  Perthes,  half  choked  with  dust,  and  champing  his 
bridle-rein  as  his  horse  champed  his  bit:  "we  have  seen  many  oQiera 
bo!" 

At  these  words  the  two  shadows  barred  the  road,  and  could  be  seen 
by  the  light  of  the  stars  to  level  their  pistols. 

"Pall  back!"  cried  d'Artagnan,  **or  it  is  you  that  will  be  dead 
men." 

Two  pistol-shots  replied  to  this  menace ;  but  the  two  assailluita  came 
on  with  such  rapidity,  that  they  were  upon  their  adversaries  at  the  same 
instant.  A  third  shot  resounded,  fired  dose  to  his  man  by  d'Artagnan, 
which  could  not  miss— his  enemy  fell  dead.  As  for  Perthes,  he  rode 
with  such  force  against  his  opponent,  that  although  his  sword  might 
have  been  turned  aside,  he  sent  him  rolling  from  his  horse  at  least  ten 
paces. 

"Finish him, Houston, finish  him!"  cried  Perthes;  and  he  sprang 
forward  to  the  side  of  his  friend,  who  had  already  resumed  the  pur- 
suit. 

"Well?"  asked  Perthes. 

"  I  have  blown  his  brains  out— and  von  ?"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  I  have  only  knocked  him  down,— but  sufficiently." 

A  carbine-shot  was  heard:  it  was  Mousqueton,  who,  in  paadng,  was 
executing  his  master's  orders. 

"  Come,  come ! "  said  d'Artagnan, "  all  goes  well :  we  have  drawn  first 
blood." 

"  Ah,  ah !"  cried  Porthos, "  here  come  two  other  adventurers." 

As  he  spoke,  two  other  horsemen  appeared  to  detach  themselves  from 
the  principal  ffroup,  and  advanced  rapidly  to  bar  the  road  afresh. 

This  time,  f  Artagnan  did  not  wait  to  be  addressed  first. 

"  Give  way !"  cried  he. "  give  way !" 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  said  a  voice. 

"  The  duke !"  shouted  d'Artagnan  and  Perthes,  at  once. 

A  loud  laugh  was  the  only  reply  to  this  demand ;  but  it  finished  in  a 
groan :  d'Artagnan  pierced  the  laugher,  through  and  through,  with  hiB 
sword.  At  the  same  time  two  detonations  were  heard  as  a  single  shot; 
'^Hese  were  Porthos  and  his  adversary,  who  fired  at  each  other. 
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D'Artognan  tamed  his  head  round,  and  saw  Porthos  close  to  him. 
"Bravo»  Porthos !"  said  he:  "  you  have  killed  him,  I  think." 
"  I  am  afraid  I  only  hit  his  norse,*  replied  Porthos. 
"  What  would  you  wish,  my  friend  ?    One  does  not  hit  the  white  at 
ereiyshot :  we  must  be  satisfied  if  we  put  the  ball  into  the  target.    But, 
what  the  devirs  the  matter  with  my  horse  ?" 

**  Your  horse  is  sinking/'  said  Porthos,  pulling  up. 

.D'Artagnan's  horse,  in  fact,  staegered,  fell  upon  his  knees,  rattled  in 
his  throat,  and  was  stretched  dead.  He  had  received  tne  ball  of 
tfArtajqian's  first  adversary  in  his  chest 

B'Artagnan  swore  loud  enough  to  miJce  the  welkin  ring. 

""Does  monsieur  want  a  horse  ?"  said  Mousqueton. 

"Want  one !  the  devil !  don't  you  see  I  do?''  cried  d'Artagnan. 

**  Here  is  one,  monsieur." 

"Farbleu!  how  come  you  by  two  led  horses?" 

"  Their  masters  are  dead ;  I  thought  they  might  be  useful  to  you,  and 
80 1  kept  them." 

During  this,  Porthos  had  reloaded  his  pistol. 

"Look  out !"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  here  come  two  more ! " 

''Mordieu!"  exclaimed  Porthos,  "  they'll  keep  the  game  up  till  to- 
morrow ! " 

Two  other  horsemen  advanced  rapidly. 

"Monsieur!  monsieur!"  cried  Mousqueton,  **the  one  you  knocked 
down  is  getting  up  again  !" 

"  Why  did  you.  not  serve  him  as  you  did  the  first  ?  " 

"  I  was  engaged,  monsieur ;  I  was  holding  the  horses." 

As  he  spoke,  a  snot  from  the  rear  was  hea^,  and  Mousqueton  uttered 
a  cry  of  pain. 

"Ah,  monsieur!"  cried  he,  ''in  the  other!  exactly  in  the  other! 
This  shot  is  the  pendant  to  that  of  the  road  of  Amiens ! " 

Porthos  turned  round  like  a  lion,  and  rushed  upon  the  dismounted 
cavalier,  who  was  endeavouring  to  draw  his  sword ;  but  before  it  was 
free  from  the  scabbard,  Porthos  gave  him,  with  the  pummel  of  his, 
nich  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head,  that  he  fell  like  an  ox  beneath  the 
axe  of  the  butcher.  Mousqueton,  groaning  with  pain,  crawled  up  his 
horse,  and  laid  himself  along  it— his  wound  would  not  allow  him  to  sit 
in  the  saddla 

On  perceiving  the  two  fresh  horsemen,  d'Artagnan  stopped  and  re- 
loadedf  his  pistol:  he  was  likewise  pleased  to  find  there  was  a  carbine  at 
the  bow  ofthe  saddle  of  his  new  horse. 

"  I  am  ready !"  cried  Porthos ;  *'  shall  we  wait  for  them,  or  charge  ?" 
Charge ! "  said  d'Artagnan. 
Charge!"  shouted  Porthos. 

They  rammed  their  spurs  home;  the  cavaliers  were  not  more  than 
twenty  paces  ftom  them. 
^  On  the  king's  service !"  cried  d'Artasnan ;  **  let  us  pass !" 
The  king  has  no  business  here !"  replied  a  stem,  clear  voice,  which 
^^ed  to  issue  from  a  cloud,  for  the  speaker  was  enveloped  in  a  whirl- 
ed of  dust 

That's  well!  we  will  see  if  the  king  cannot  pass  everywhere!'* 

^hed  d'Artagnan. 

Bo  1"  said  the  same  voice, 
m  pistol-shots  were  fired  at  the  same  moment ;  one  by  d'Artagnan, 

M<ithe  other  by  the  adversary  of  Porthos.    ITArtagnan's  ball  carried 

fWthe  hat  of  his  enemy;  the  ball  of  Porthos's  adversary  rass€« 

wough  the  throat  of  his  horse,  which,  with  one  groan,  feU  stark  dead 
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"  For  the  last  time,  where  are  you  Roing  P"  said  the  same  Toioe. 

*'  To  the  devil  I"  replied  d'Arta^an. 

'*'  Good !  be  satisfied  then,  you  will  get  there.** 

lyArtagnan  saw  the  barrel  of  a  musket  levelled  at  him;  he  had  not 
time  to  ezamiDe  his  holsters,  he  remembered  a  piece  of  advice  formerly 
given  him  by  Athos,  and  he  made  his  horse  rear. 

The  ball  struck  the  animal  full  in  the  body.  B'Artagnan  felt  him 
sink  under  him,  and  with  his  marvellous  agility,  he  threw  nimself  clear 
on  one  side  of  mm. 

"Well,  but  this,"  said  the  same  sonorous  voice,  in  a  somewhat  jeering 
tone,  **  is  nothing  but  horse-butchery,  not  a  combat  of  men.  'So  the 
sword,  monsieur,  to  the  sword  I"  and  he  leaped  from  his  horsa 

**  To  the  sword  be  it ! "  cried  d'Artagnan^  "  thaf  s  my  game ! " 

In  two  bounds  d'Artagnan  was  upon  h^  adversary,  whose  sword  he 
felt  upon  his  own.  D*Artagiian,  vnth  his  ordinary  address^  advaooed 
his  sword  en  tierce,  his  favourite  guard. 

During  these  few  seconds,  Porthos^  on  his  knees  behind  his  horsey 
which  was  struggling  in  the  convulsions  of  death,  held  a  pistol  ready  in 
each  hand. 

The  combat  instantly  commenced  between  d'Artagnan  and  his 
advensary.  I^Artagnan,  aooordine  to  his  custom,  attacked  him  vigor- 
ously ;  but  he  this  time  met  witn  play,  and  a  vrrist  that  made  him 
careful.    Twice  brought  en^iiar^e;  d'Artagnan  drew  back  a  step;  his  I 

adversary  did  not  move  an  inch.    D'Artagnan  advanced  afresh,  and 
renewed  the  contest  with  his  snord  en  tierce.    Two  or  three  thrusts  I 

were  made  on  each  side,  without  any  result.    The  sparks  flew  in  showers  i 

from  their  swords.  ! 

At  length  d'Artagnan  conceived  the  moment  was  come  for  his  I 

favourite  feint ;  he  brought  it  up  skilfully,  executeJ  iu  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  made  his  thrust  with  a  vigour  he  thought  irresistible. 

The  thrust  was  parried ! 

"  Mordioue !"  exclaimed  he,  in  his  broadest  Gascon  accent  | 

At  this  exclamation  his  adversary  sprang  back,  and  inclining  his 
uncovered  head,  endeavoured  to  distinguish  d'Artagnan's  features 
throueh  the  darkness.  As  lor  d'Artagnan,  expecting  a  ieint^  he  held 
himself  on  his  guard. 

"  Take  care !"  said  Porthos  to  his  adversary ;  "  I  have  stiU  my  two 
pistols  loaded." 

'*  The  greater  reason  for  you  to  fire  first,"  replied  the  other. 

Poithos  fired,  and  the  flash  illumined  the  field  of  battle. 

At  this  lisht,  the  two  other  combatants  simultaneously  uttered  a  cry. 

"  Athos ! ''  exclaimed  d'Artagnan. 

••  D'Artagnan  !*'  said  Atbos. 

Athos  raised  his  sword.    D'Artagnan  lowered  his. 

**  Aramis  !"  cried  Athos,  "  dtm't  fire !" 

"Ah !  ah !  it's  you,  Aramis,  is  it?"  said  Porthos,  throwing  away  his 
pistol. 

Aramis  replaced  Lis  in  the  holster,  and  sheathed  his  sword« 

**  My  son  !"  said  Athos,  holding  out  his  hand  to  d'Artaa^nan.  This 
was  the  name  he  always  gave  him  lormerly  in  moments  of  tenderness. 

"Atbos!"  said  d'Artagnan,  "you  defend  him  then?  And  I,  who 
have  swom-to  take  him  back,  alive  or  dead ! — oh !  I  am  dishonoured 
lor  ever!" 

"  Kill  me  "  said  Athos,  uncovering  his  breast, "  if  your  honour  requires 
my  death!" 

"Oh!  woe  is  me!  woe  is  me!"  cried  d'Artagnan;  "there^was  but 
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one  man  in  the  world  who  could  have  stopped  me,  and  fate  has  placed 
that  man  on  my  road !    What  shall  I  say  to  the  cardinal  ?" 

''Tell  him,  monsieur."  replied  a  voice  which  was  heard  over  the 
whole  field  of  hattle,  ^*that  he  sent  against  mo  the  only  two  men 
capable  of  overcoming  four  men,  of  contending  hand  to  hand  without 
disadvantage  with  the  comte  de  la  E^re  and  the  chevalier  d'Herblay, 
and  of  onljr  surrendering  to  fifty  men.** 

''The  prince ! "  said  Athos  and  Araniis  at  the  same  time,  making  a 
movement  which  discovered  the  due  de  Beaufort,  whilst  a'Artagnan 
and  Portbos,  oti  their  part,  fell  a  step  hack. 

"Fifty  cavaliers !"  murmured  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos. 

''Look  around  you.  gentlemen,  if  you  doubt,"  said  the  duke. 

IVArtagnan  and  rorthos  did  look,  and  found  they  were,  in  fact, 
entirely  enveloped  by  a  troop  of  men  on  horseback. 

"By  the  noise  of  your  combat^"  said  the  duke,  *'I  thought  there 
must  be  twenty  of  you,  and  I  returned  with  all  who  were  with  me, 
tired  of  always  flying,  and  desirous  of  drawing  a  sword  in  my  own 
cause;  and,  behold !  you  were  but  two." 

"Yes,  monseigneur,"  said  Athos;  "but  you  have  rightly  said,  they 
were  two  worth  twentjr." 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  must  require  your  swords,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Our  swords!"  exclaimed  d'ArtAgnan,  raising  his  head,  and  becoming 
instantly  himself  again ;  "our  swords !  never ! " 

"  Never  1 "  added  Porthos. 

Some  of  the  men  made  a  movement. 

"One  instant,  monseigneur,"  said  Athos ;  "  two  words." 

And  he  approached  the  prince ;  who  stooped  towards  him,  and  to 
whom  he  said  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice. 

"As  you  please,  count,"  said  the  prince, "  I  am  too  much  obliged  to 
you,  to  refuse  your  first  request.  Psdl  back,  gentlemen,"  said  he  to  the 
men  of  his  escort.  "  Messieurs  d'Artagnan  and  du  Vallon,  you  are  free." 
The  order  was  immediately  executed,  and  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos 
fonnd  themselves  the  centre  of  a  vast  circle. 

"  Now,  d'Herblay,"  said  Athos, "  dismount  and  come  hither." 

Aramis  alighted,  and  went  towards  Perthes,  whilst  Athos  drew  close 
to  d'Arta^an.    All  four  were  thus  once  more  together. 

"Myfnends,"said  Athos,  "do  you  still  regret  not  having  shed  our 
blood?" 

'^o,"said  d'Artagnan ;  "I  regret  to  seewe  are  placed  against  each  other, 
we,  who  were  always  so  well  when  united ;  I  regret  that  we  should  be  in 
two  opposite  camps.    Ah !  nothing  will  henceforth  succeed  with  us ! " 
"Oh !  mon  JDieu  !  no,"  said  Porthos,  "that  is  all  over  ! " 
"Well,  why  not  join  us^  then  ?  "  said  Aramip. 
'  Silence,  Aramis ! "  said  Athos,  "  such  propositions  are  not  made  to 

C"  smen  like  these.    If  they  have  become  of  Mazarin's  part/,  it  is 
9e  their  consciences  urged  them  to  do  so,  as  ours  have  joined  us 
with  that  of  the  princes." 

"And  so  we  are  enemies!"  said  Porthos;  ^'sang  lieu!  who  would 
ever  have  believed  that?" 

D'Artagnan  said  nothing,  but  he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh.  Athos  looked 
w  them,  and  taking  their  hands  in  his, — 

Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "this  aftiair  is  serious,  and  my  heart  suffers  as 
fi  you  bad  pierced  it  through  and  through.  Yes,  we  are  separated ;  that 
^  the  great,  that  is  the  sad  truth ;  but  we  have  not  yet  declared  war ; 
J*IW  we  have  conditions  to  make,  a  serious  private  conversation  is 
mdiiiSwible." 
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"  For  my  part»  I  wish  it,"  said  AramifL 

'*  I  agree  to  it,"  said  d'ArtagnAn,  haughtily. 

Porthos  bowed  his  head,  in  sign  of  assent 

"  Let  us  appoint  a  place  of  meeting,"  continued  Athos,  ''agreeable  to 
all,  and  in  a  last  interview,  let  us  definitively  regulate  our  reciurocal 
position,  and  the  conduct  we  are  to  Tnaintain  towards  each  other. 

"  That  is  best  \"  said  the  other  three 

**  You  are  then  of  my  opinion  ?  "  asked  Athos. "  Entirely ! " 

"Well,  the  place?" 

"  Will  the  Place  Boyale  suit  you  ?  "  asked  d'Artagnan. 

"At  Paris?" ^"Yes." 

Athos  looked  at  Aramis,  who  made  an  approving  sign  of  the  head. 

"  The  Place  Boyale  be  it,  then,"  said  Athos. 

"And  when  ?  " "  To-morrow  evening,  if  agreeable." 

«  Shall  yon  be  back  ?  " "  Yes." 

"At  what  hour,  then?" 

"At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  if  that  suits  you  ?  " "Perfectly." 

"  From  that  meeting,"  said  Atnos, "  will  issue  peace  or  war ;  but^  at 
all  events,  our  honour  will  be  safe." 

"  Alas ! "  murmured  d'Artagnan, "  our  soldierly  honour  is  lost ! " 

"D'Artagnan,"  said  Athos  seriously, "  I  swear  to  you  that  you  give 
me  great  pain  by  thinking  of  that,  wnilst  another  thmg  solely  occupies 
my  thoughts,  and  that  is,  that  you  and  I  haye  crossed  swoids  against 
each  other.  Yes,"  continued  he,  shaking  his  head  sadly,*— "yes,  you 
said  correctly,  evil  hangs  over  us !    Gome,  Aramis." 

"  And  we,  Porthos,"  said  d'Artagnan, "  will  return,  and  bear  back  our 
disgrace  to  the  cardinaL" 

'VAnd  tell  hinL  moreover,"  cried  another  voice,  "that  I  am  not  too 
old  to  be  a  man  of  action." 

D'Artagnan  reco^niized  the  voice  of  Bochefort. 

"Can  r do  anything  for  you,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  the  prince. 

"  Bear  witness  that  we  have  done  all  we  were  able,  monseigneur." 

"Be  assured  of  that.  Adieu!  gentlemen,  in  a  snort  time  we  shall 
meet  again,  I  hope,  under  the  walls  of  Paris.— in  Paris,  even,  perhaps, 
and  then  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  your  revenge." 

At  these  words,  the  prince  waved  his  hand,  put  his  horse  to  the  gal- 
lop, and  disappeared,  followed  by  his  escort,  the  sight  of  which  was 
soon  lost  in  ooscuri^,  and  the  noise  of  it  in  space. 

ly  Artognan  and  Porthos  found  themselves  alone  upon  the  high  road, 
with  a  man  holding  two  horses.  They  thought  it  was  Mousqueton, 
and  went  towards  him. 

"What  do  I  see?"  cried  d'Artagnan.  "Can  that  be  you,  Ori- 
maud?" 

"  Grimaud ! "  exclaimed  Porthos. 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  to  the  two  friends  that  they  were  not  mis- 
taken. 

"  And  whose  horses  are  these  ?  "  asked  d'Artagnan. 

"  Who  gives  them  to  us  ?  "  added  Porthos. 

"  Monsieur  le  comte  de  la  Fdre." 

"Athos!  Athos!"  murmured  d'Artagnan,  "you  think  of  every- 
thing." 

"This  is  fortunate!"  said  Porthos;  "I  was  afraid  we  should  be 
obliged  to  make  the  joumev  on  foot." 

And  he  got  into  ms  saddle :  d'Artagnan  was  already  in  his. 

"And  where  are  you  going,  Grimaud?"  asked  d'Artagnan;  "are 
you  leaving  your  master  ?  " 
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"Yea," mid  Qrimaud;  "I  am  going  to  join  the  vicomte  de  Brage- 
loBne^  who  is  with  the  army  in  EluidenL*' 

They  then  proceeded  silently  for  a  few  paces,  on  the  road  to  Paris, 
when  their  ears  were  suddenly  assailed  with  plamtiYe  meanings,  which 
seemed  to  issue  from  a  ditch. 

"What  is  that  P  "  said  d'Artagnan. 

"That  must  be  Mous^ueton '^said  Porthos. 

"Oh !  yes,  monsieur,  it  is  I,  said  a  iilaintive  voice,  whilst  a  sort  of 
shadow  was  marked  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch. 

Porthos  hastened  towards  ms  intendant,  to  whom  he  was  really 
attached. 

"  Are  you  dangerously  wounded,  my  dear  Houston  ?  ^  said  he. 

**  Mouston ! "  said  Gnmaud^  opening  his  eyes  with  astonishment. 
,  "No,  monsieur,  I  don't  thmk  I  am;  but  I  am  wounded  in  a  very 
inconTenient  manner." 

"  Tou  cannot  get  on  horseback,  then  ?" 

"Oh ;  monsieur !  what  a  proposition ! " 

"Can  you  walk  on  foot  ? " 

"  I  will  try,  as  far  as  the  nearest  house." 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  sud  d'Artagnan ;  **  we  must  return  to  Paris." 

"  I  will  take  charge  of  Mousqueton,"  said  Gnmaud. 

"  Thanks !  thanks !  my  good  Qrimaud ! "  said  Perthes. 

Gnmaud  alighted,  and  gave  his  arm  to  his  old  friend,  who  welcomed 
him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  without  Grimaud's  being  able  to  ascertain 
whether  those  tears  flowed  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  or  from 
the  pain  of  his  wound.  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  silently  continued 
their  journey  to  Paris. 

Three  hours  after,  they  were  passed  by  a  kind  of  courier,  covered 
with  dust  This  was  a  messenger  sent  b^  the  duke,  and  who  was  the 
hearer  of  a  letter  to  the  caramal,  in  which,  as  he  had  promised,  the 
prince  bore  witness  to  what  d'Artafpian  and  Porthos  had  done. 

Mazarin  had  passed  a  very  bad  nighty  when  he  received  this  letter,  in 
which  the  prince  himself  announced  to  him  that  he  was  at  liberty,  and 
that  he  was  preparing  to  make  mortal  war  against  him. 

The  cardinal  read  it  two  or  three  times,  then,  folding  it  up,  and  put- 
ting it  into  his  pocket  :— 

What  consoles  me,"  said  he,  ''since  d'Artagnan  has  missed  taking 
nun,  is  that^  while  pursuing  him,  he  rode  over  Broussel.  Decidedlv 
thuGsscon  is  an  invaluable  man;  he  serves  one  even  in  his  accidents.'' 

The  cardinal  alluded  to  the  man  d'ArtMnan  had  knocked  down  at 
the  comer  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Jean,  and  who  was  no  other  than  the 
Gouniellor  BrousseL 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Fonr  old  nriends  prepare  to  meet  again. 

"Wbll!"  said  Porthos,  seated  in  the  yard  of  the  H6tel  de  la 
^^^tteu  to  d'Artagnan,  who,  with  a  lengthened  face  and  a  slow  step, 
J«wttned  from  the  Palais  Eoyal,— "  well !  he  has  received  you  badly,  has 
^e^m  brave  d'Art^an?" 

^  ^  foi!  yes.  Ijecidedly  that  man  is  a  vile,  mean  beast!  What 
»»  you  eating  there,  Porthos?"  _ 

♦I.  uf  '^^  see,  I  am  dipping  a  biscuit  in  a  glass  of  Spanish  wine.  Vo 
thehke! » ^"No  objection.    Gimblou,  a  glass  1 " 
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Tho  waitel^  called  upon  by  this  euphonious  name,  brought  the  glass 
required,  and  d' Artagnan  sat  down  by  his  friend. 

^How  did  it  go  off?" 

"  Dame  !  yoii  must  be  aware  there  were  not  two  ways  of  telling  the 
affair.  £  entered,  he  looked  at  me  askant,  I  shrugged  my  shoulders, 
and  said  to  him : — 

"  WelL  monseigneur,  we  did  not  prove  the  strongest." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ail  that;  but  relate  the  details." 

"Now,  you  know,  Porthos,  I  could  not  relate  the  details  without 
naming  our  friends,  and  to  name  them  was  to  ruin  them." 

''Pardieu!" 

"  Monseigneur  "  said  I, "  they  were  fifty,  and  we  were  but  two." 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "out  tnat  did  not  prevent  a  few  pistol-shois 
being  exchanged,  as  1  have  heard,  at  least." 

**  In  truth,  on  one  side  and  the  other,  a  few  charges  of  powder  were 
burnt." 

•*  And  some  swords  saw  the  day  ?"  added  he. 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  night !"  replied  I. 

"  Ah !  ah !  I  thought  you  were  a  Gascon,  my  fhend,"  oontinued  the 
cardinaL 

"  I  am  only  a  Gascon  when  I  succeed,  monseigneur." 

The  reply  seemed  to  please  him,  for  he  laughed. 

"  This  will  teach  me,^  said  he, "  to  give  my  guards  better  horses ;  for 
if  they  had  been  able  to  follow  you,  and  had  each  done  as  much  as  vou 
or  your  friend,  you  might  have  kept  your  word,  and  have  brought  him 
back,  alive  or  dead." 

"  Well,  but  all  this  does  not  seem  to  be  so  bad,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Eh !  mon  Dieu  !  no ;  but  it  was  the  manner  in  which  it  was  said. 

"It  is  incredible,"  said  he,  interrupting  his  narrative,  "how  these 
biscuits  absorb  the  wine ! — ^they  are  positive  spong^es !  Gimblou,  another 
bottle !"  The  bottle  was  brought  with  a  promptitude  that  proved  the 
degree  of  consideration  d'Artagnan  enjoyed  in  the  establishment.  He 
oontinued  :— 

"  So  I  was  retreating  when  he  called  me  back." 

"  You  have  had  three  horses  either  killed  or  foundered  ?"  asked  he. 

"Yes,  monseigneur." 

"What  were  they  worth  ?" 

"  WeU !"  said  Porthos, "  that  was  a  good  move !  I  think." 

"  A  thousand  pistoles,"  replied  I. 

"  A  thousand  pistoles ! "  said  Porthos.  "  Oh !  oh !  that's  a  good  price ; 
if  he  knows  anytning  of  horseflesh,  he  must  have  haggled  at  that." 

"  And  so  he  had  a  great  inclination  to  do,  a  mean  hound ;  for  he  started 
as  if  I  had  been  going  to  rob  him,  and  he  looked  at  me !  Ay,  and  I 
looked  at  him  in  return.  He  understood  my  look,  for  putting  his  hand 
into  his  chest,  he  drew  out  bills  upon  the  Bank  of  Lyons." 

"  For  a  thousand  pistoles  ?" 

"  For  a  thousand  pistoles,  a  miser !  not  one  either  more  or  less.** 

"  And  you  have  them  ?" ^'  Here  they  are." 

"  Mafoi !  I  think  that  is  acting  very  handsomely,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Handsomely !  what !  with  people  who  have  not  only  just  risked 
their  skins,  but  have  actually  rendered  him  an  essential  service." 

*'  An  essential  service  !    What  was  that  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"  Dame  !  it  appears  that  I  demolished  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament 
for  him." 

"  AVhat !  that  Uttle  man  in  black  you  rode  over  at  the  corner  of  the 
cemetery  of  Saint  Jean  ?" 
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**  The  same,  my  friend ;  well,  this  litUe  roan  was  an  annoyance  to  him. 
UDfortunately,  I  did  not  trample  him  quito  flat;  it  appears  he  will 
recover,  and  annoy  the  cardinal  again.'' 

**  And  I  was  fool  enough  to  turn  my  horse  on  one  side  when  he  was 
going  straight  upon  him '."  said  Perthes.  "  Never  mind !  that  will  do 
fur  another  time." 

"^  He  ought  to  have  paid  me  for  the  counsellor ;  a  cuUire !" 

"  Dame  !"  said  Portnos,  **  if  he  was  not  quite  crushed." 

**  Why,  M.  do  Bichelieu  would  have  said:  *  Pive  hundred  crowns  for 
the  counsellor.'  Say  no  more  about  him.  AY  hat  do  you  value  your 
beasts  at,  Perthes?" 

"Ah !  my  friend,  if  poor  Mousqueton  were  here,  he  would  state  the 
maUer,  Uvre^  sou,  and  denier." 

"  Never  mind !  say  how  much,  witjiin  ten  crowns." 

"Why,  Vulcan  and  Bayard  cost  me  nearly  two  hundred  pistoles  each, 
and  putting  Phoebus  down  at  a  hundred  and  fifty,  I  think  we  shall  be 
near  the  mark." 

''Then  there  will  remain  four  hundred  and  fifty  pistoles,"  said  d'Ar- 
taman,  verjjr  well  satisfied. 

Yes,"  said  Perthes, "  but  there  are  the  equipments." 

"  Pardieu  !  that's  true.    How  much  the  equipments  P  " 

"  Why,  in  putting  them  down  at  a  hundrea  pistoles — -" 

"A hundred  pistoles  be  it."  said  d'Artagnan.  *' There  remain,  then, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pistoles." 

Porthos  made  a  sign  of  agreement. 

**  Well,  then,"  said  d'Artagnan, "  we  will  give  our  hostess  the  odd  fifty 
for  our  entertainment,  and  share  the  rest." 

"  Let  us  share,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Pitiful  fellow ! "  murmured  d'Artagnan,  grasping  his  bills  in  his  hand. 

"Hem !"  said  Porthos,  "  thaA  fair.    But  say '' ''  What  ?" 

"  Bid  he,  in  no  way.  speak  of  me  ?" 

."  Ah !  ves,"  cried  d'Artagnan,  who  feared  he  should  discourage  his 
friend  if  ne  told  him  the  dirdinal  had  not  breathed  a  word  about  him. 
"Yes  he  said '* 

'What?"  asked  Porthos. 

"Stop,  I  am  endeavouring  to  recollect  his  very  words :  he  said,  'As 
to  your  friend,  infonn  him  he  may  rest  satisfied.' " 
.  "Good!"  said  Porthos;  "that  means,  as  clear  as  day,  that  he  still 
intends  to  make  me  a  baron." 

At  that  moment  the  clock  of  a  neighbouring  church  struck  nine: 
a  Artagnan  started. 

"Ah!  that's  true"  said  Porthos,  "it  has  just  struck  nine;  and 
remember,  it  is  at  ten  we  have  an  appointment  at  the  Place  Boyale." 

For  heaven's  sake,  don't  name  it,"  cried  d'Artagnan,  with  a  move- 
ment of  impatience ;  **  don't  remind  roe  of  it ;  it  is  that  which  has  ren- 
wred  me  miserable  since  yesterday.    I  will  not  go ! " 

^  And  why  not  ?"  asked  Porthos. 
Because  it  is  a  painful  thing  to  me  to  meet  these  two  men  who  caused 
«w  enterprise  to  fail." 

Weil,  but"  said  Porthos,  "neither  of  them  had  any  advantage  over 

\^nA »       ^^^  ^^^  pi»tol  loaded,  and  you  were  face  to  face,  sword  in 

/^?i"  Mid  d'Artagnan,  "  that  may  be  all  true;  but  if  this  rendezvous 
moukl  conceal  somethiug." 

.  Oh!"  said  Porthos, -you  cannot  think  such  a  thing,  d'Artagnan.'' 
^«  w»t  was  true;  d'Artagnan  did  not  think  that  Athos  was  capable  or 
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anything^  difihonourable,  but  he  wished  to  find  a  pretext  for  not  keeping 
the  appointment. 

"We  must  go/' continued  the  superb  seigneur deBracieux:  '*they 
will  fancy  we  are  afraid.  Eh !  my  dear  friena,  we  have  confronted  fif^ 
enemies  on  the  high  road,  surely  we  can  confront  two  friends  on  the 
Place  Eoyale." 

'*  res,  yes,"  said  d'Artagnan, "  I  know  all  that;  but  they  have  taken 
up  the  party  of  the  princes  without  warning  us ;  Athos  and  Aramis 
have  played  a  game  with  me  which  alarms  me.  We  discovered  the 
truth  yesterday.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  go  to-day  to  learn  anything  else  ?" 

"Do  you  really  suspect  them  of  treachery  ?^'  said  Porthos. 

"  Certainly  I  do  Aiiuuis ;  since  he  has  become  an  abb^  you  cannot 
imagine,  old  friend,  what  he  has  become.  He  sees  us  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  ms  bishopric,  and  probably  would  feel  no  regret  at  destroying 
us." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  on  the  part  of  Aramis"  said  Porthos, "  it  is  quite  another 
thing ;  that  would  not  astonish  me.^* 

'*  Monsieur  de  Beaufort  may  think  proper  to  have  us  seized,  in  his 
turn." 

"  1  cannot  fancy  that ;  he  had  us  in  his  dutches,  and  he  let  us  go. 
Besides,  we  can  be  on  our  guard ;  we  will  go  armed,  and  take  Planchet 
with  us." 

"  Planchet  is  a  Mrmdewr." 

"  The  devil  take  the  civil  wars,''  said  Porthos ;  "  we  can  no  longer 
depend  upon  our  friends  or  our  lackeys.  Ah !  if  poor  Mousqueton 
were  here.    There  is  one  who  will  never  abandon  me.^' 

"  I  dare  say  not,  as  long  as  you  are  rich.  Oh !  my  friend,  it  is  not 
the  civil  wars  that  disunite  us ;  it  is  that  we  are  no  longer  each  twenty 
years  old ;  it  is  that  the  loyal  aspiration^  of  youth  have  disappeared,  to 
give  place  to  the  murmurs  of  mterests,  to  the  breath  of  ambitions,  to 
the  counsels  of  selfishness.  Yes ;  you  are  right,  Porthos ;  we  mill  go, 
but  we  will  go  well  armed.  If  we  were  not  to  go,  they  would  say  wo 
were  afraid." 

"  Holloa,  Planchet ! "  cried  d'Artagnan. ^Planchet  appeared. 

"  Have  the  horses  saddled,  and  take  your  carbine." 

"  But  in  the  first  place,  monsieur,  allow  me  to  ask  against  whom  are 
we  going  ?  " 

"We  are  going  against  nobody,"  said  d'Artagnan;  "it  is  a  simple 
measure  of  precaution  in  case  we  should  be  attacked." 

"Do  vou  know,  monsieur,  that  they  have  tried  to  kill  the  good 
Ck)unfielIor  BrousseL  the  father  of  the  people  ?  " 

"  Indeed ! "  said  d^Artagnan. 

"  Yes ;  but  he  has  been  well  avenged,  for  he  was  carried  home  in  the 
arms  of  the  people.  Since  yesterday  his  house  has  become  like  a  fair. 
He  has  received  visits  from  the  coadjutew.  Monsieur  de  Longneville, 
and  the  Prince  de  Conti.  Madame  de  Gnevreuse  and  .Madame  de 
Yenddme  have  placed  theur  names  on  his  list^  and  if  he  would 
now *' 

"Well,  if  he  would " 

Planchet  began  to  hum— 

^  "A  frondy  wind 

This  morning:  rose  j 
I  think  it  will  pinch 
Poor  Mazarin*8  nose." 

'*I  am  no  longer  astonished,"  whispered  d'Artagnan  to  Porthos 
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"  that  Maiarin  woald  very  muoh  have  preferred  my  killing  the  ooun- 
sellor  outright" 

"I  must  beg  you  to  understand,  monsieur,"  said  Planohet,  "that  if  it 
was  for  any  enterprise  similar  to  that  got  up  against  Monsieur  Broussel, 
that  you  would  desire  me  to  take  my  carbine *' 

"No,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind;  but  from  whom  do  you  learn  these 
detaUs?" 

"Oh!  from  very  good  authority,  monsieur.  I  get  them  from 
Friquet." 

"  Friquet,  Friquet ! "  said  d'Artagnan ;  *'  I  know  that  name." 

"He  is  the  son  of  Monsieur  Broussel's  servant ;  a  lad,  I  will  promise 
you,  who  would  not  in  a  riot  throw  his  part  to  the  dogs. 

"Is  he  not  a  ohorister-boy  at  N6tre-I>ame  ? "  asked  d'Artagnan. 

"  Tes,  that  is  he ;  Basin  is  his  patron." 

"Ah,  ah !  I  know  him;  and  oounter-waiter  at  the  cabaret  of  the 
Bue  de  la  Calandre  ?  " "  Exactly." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  this  fellow  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 
, "  Hum ! "  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  he  has  already  giyen  me  good  informa- 
tioiLand  when  opportunity  offers,  may  give  me  mori." 

*'  What !  to  you  who  have  ridden  down  his  master  ?  " 

"And  who  wiU  tell  him  that  ?" ^"Thafs  true." 

At  the  same  moment^  Athos  and  Aramis  entered  Paris  by  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine.  They  had  taken  refreshment  on  the  road, 
and  had  ridden  fast,  not  to  be  behind  their  appointment.  Bazin  alone 
followed  them.  Grimaud,  it  may  be  rememberod.  had  remained  behind 
to  take  care  of  Mousqueton,  and  was  to  immediately  join  the  young 
?ioomte  de  Bragelonne,  who  was  repairing  to  the  army  in  Fhinders. 

"Now,"  said  Athos,  "we  must  go  into  some  a/uherge  to  change  our 
military  garb,  to  deposit  our  pistols  and  rapiers,  and  disarm  our  valet." 

"  Oh !  oy  no  means^  my  dear  count ;  in  this  you  must  permit  me  not 
only  not  to  be  of  your  opmion,  but^  still  further,  to  endeayour  to  bring 
you  to  mine." 

"Why  so  ?  " ^''Because  it  is  a  vrarlike  appointment  we  are  going 

ta" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Aramis  ?  " 

"That  the  Place  Boyale  is  a  continuation  of  the  road  of  the  Yen- 
d6mois,  and  nothing  else." 

"How?    Our  friends ^" 

"Are  become  our  most  dangerous  enemies.  Athos,  trust  me,  we 
must  be  cautious,  and  you  particularly  must  be  so  " 

"OhImydeard'Herblay." 

"  Who  can  say  that  d'Artagnan  has  not  thrown  his  defeat  upon  us, 
and  has  not  warned  the  cardinal  ?  Who  can  say  that  the  cardinal  will 
not  take  advantage  of  this  appointment,  and  have  us  seized  ?  " 

"What,  Aramis!  do  you  think  that  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos  would 
lend  their  hands  to  such  infamy  ?  " 

''Between  friends,  my  dear  Athos,  you  would  be  right;  but  between 
enemies,  it  would  be  but  a  ruse." 

,  Athos  crossed  his  arms,  and  allowed  his  noble  head  to  sink  on  his 
breast 

"What  would  you  have,  Athos?"  said  Aramis;  "men  are  thus 
inaa&and  are  not  always  twenty  years  old.    You  must  know  we  have 

crudly  wounded  the  self-love  which  bUndly  directs  the  actions^  of 

fl  Artegnan.  He  has  been  conquered.  Did  you  not  hear  him  moaninj 
wer  It  in  the  road  ?  As  for  Porthos.  perhaps  his  barony  depended 
upon  the  success  of  this  affair?    Well,  we  crossed  his  road,  and  he 
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will  not  bo  a  baron  this  time.  How  do  you  know  that  this  famous 
barony  does  not  depend  upon  our  interview  of  this  evening  ?  Let  us 
take  every  precaution,  Athos." 

"  But  if  they  come  without  arms,  what  a  disgrace  it  will  be  for  us." 

"Never  fear  that,  my  friend;  I  will  answer  for  its  not  being  so. 
Besides,  we  have  an  excuse ;  we  are  just  coming  from  a  journey,  and 
we  are  rebels ! " 

"  An  excuse  for  us.  Is  it  possible  to  foresee  a  case  in  which  we  should 
stand  in  need  of  an  excuse  towards  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos?  Oh, 
Aramis,  Aramis,"  continued  Atbos,  shaking  his  head  in  sadness, 
**  by  my  soul,  you  make  me  the  most  miserable  of  men.  You  dis- 
enchant a  heart  that  was  not  entirely  dead  to  friendship.  I  swear  to 
you,  Aramis  I  would  as  willingly  have  it  torn  from  my  breast  Go  as 
you  please,  Aramis ;  for  my  part,  I  shall  go  unarmed." 

**  ISo,  you  will  not ;  for  I  will  not  allow  you  to  go  so.  It  is  not  a  man, 
it  is  not  Athos,  it  is  not  even  the  comto  de  la  F^re  whom  you  jeopardize 
by  this  weakness;  it  is  a  whole  party,  to  which  you  belong,  and  which 
depends  upon  you." 

^  Be  it  as  you  please,"  said  Athos,  in  a  tone  of  deep  melancholy ;  and 
they  pursued  their  way  in  silent  thoughtfulness.  Scarcely  had  they 
gained,  by  the  Hue  de  Pas-de-la-Mule,  the  gates  of  the  deserted  Place, 
when  they  perceived  three  horsemen  under  the  arcade,  at  the  debouche 
of  the  Eue  St.  Catherine.  These  were  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos,  en- 
veloped in  their  cloaks,  which  were  raised  behind  by  their  swords. 
Behmd  them  come  Planohet,  his  carbine  at  his  thigh. 

Athos  and  Aramis  alighted  from  their  horses,  on  perceiving  d'Artagnan 
and  Porthos.  The  latter  did  the  same.  D'Artagnan  remarked  that  the 
three  horses,  instead  of  being  held  by  Bazin,  were  fastened  to  the  rings 
of  the  arcades.    He  ordered  Pknchet  to  do  as  Bazin  did. 

They  then  advanced  two  towards  two,  followed  by  the  two  valets,  and 
saluted  each  other  politely. 

**  Where  will  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  converse,  gentlemen  ?"  said  Athos, 
who  perceived  that  several  persons  stopped  ana  observed  them,  as  if  it 
had  been  one  of  those  famous  duels  still  living  in  the  memory  of  the 
Parisians,  and  particularly  of  those  who  lived  near  the  Place  Boyale. 

**  The  gates  are  closed,"  said  Aramis ;  "  but  if  these  gentlemen  prefer 
the  open  air  under  the  trees,  with  an  inviolable  solitude,  I  can  get  a 
key  at  the  Hotel  de  Sohan,  and  we  shall  be  at  our  ease." 

D'Artagnan  cast  a  searching  glance  into  the  darkness  of  the  Place, 
and  Perthes  ventured  his  head  between  two  of  the  bars  to  penetrate  the 
gloom. 

*'  If  you  prefer  any  other  place,  gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  with  his 
noble  and  persuasive  voice,  "  choose  for  yourselves." 

*'  If  M.  d'Herblay  can  procure  the  key,  I  think  this  place  as  good  as 
any."  Aramis  went  on  lus  mission,  warning  Athos  not  to  stand  too  close 
to  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos;  but  be  to  whom  this  advice  was  given, only 
smiled  di^ainfully  and  made  a  step  towards  his  old  friends,  who  bota 
remained  in  their  places. 

Aramis  went  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  H6tel  de  Rohan,  and 
soon  reappeared  with  a  man,  who  was  saying-- 

"  You  will  not  swear,  then,  monsieur  ?  " 

'*  Nonsense ! "  said  Aramis.  "  Here,  tjike  this ! "  giving  him  a  louis. 

"  Ah !  but  you  will  not  swear,  gentleman ! "  said  the  concierge,  shaking 
his  head. 

" How  can  I  swear  about  nothing?  "  said  Aramis ;  "  I  declare  to  you 
that  at  present  these  gentlemen  are  all  frlendi» ." 
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**0h !  certainly  we  are,"  said  Athos,  d'Artagnan,  and  Porthos,  coldly. 

D'ArU^an  had  heard  the  concierge^  and  at  once  peroeiYed  the  cause 
of  bis  hesitation. 

"  Do  you  see  ?  "  whispered  he  to  Porthos. 

"What  is  to  be  seen?" 

"  That  he  would  not  swear." 

**  What  was  he  to  swear  about  ?  " 

*'  The  man  wished  Aramis  to  swear  that  we  did  not  want  to  go  into 
the  Plaoe  Boyale  for  the  purpose  of  a  duel." 

"And  AriiTnia  would  not  swear."—"  No." 

"Be  attentiYe  and  cautious,  theu.'* 

Athos  did  not  lose  sieht  of  the  two  speakers.  Aramis  opened  the 
gate,  and  stood  on  one  side  to  allow  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos  to  jpass. 
On  entering,  d*  Arta^nan  entansled  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in  the  iron- 
work of  the  gate,  ana  was  forced  to  pull  open  his  cloak.  In  opening 
his  doak  he  disooYerod  the  glittering  butts  of  his  pistols,  upon  which  a 
moonbeam  felL 

"Do  you  see?"  said  Aramis  to  Athos,  touching  his  shoulder,  and 
pomting  with  the  other  hand  to  the  arsenal  d'Artagnan  carried  in  his 

"  Alas !  yes,"  replied  Athos,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

And  he  entered  third,  Aramis  being  hist,  and  fastening  the  gate 
behind  him.  The  two  wets  remained  without;  but  as  if  even  they 
mistrosted  each  other,  they  remained  at  a  distance. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 

La  Place  Royale. 

Text  walked  nlently  towards  the  centre  of  the  Place ;  but,  as  at  that 
moment  the  moon  issued  from  behind  a  cloud,  they  reflected  that  they 
would  be  easily  seen  in  that  open  part,  and  therefore  directed  their 
steps  towards  we  Ikne-trees,  where  the  shade  was  thicker. 

Benches  were  placed  at  distances ;  the  four  walkers  stopped  before  one 
of  them.  Athos  made  a  sign  to  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos  to  be  seated  * 
he  and  Aramis  remained  standing  before  them. 

At  the  end  of  a  moment  of  silence,  in  which  every  one  was  sensible  of 
the  difficulty  of  commencing  an  explanation. 

Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  **  one  proof  of  the  power  of  our  ancient 
friendship  is  certainly  made  clear  by  our  present  meeting— not  one  has 
™/w-;- not  one  has  anything  to  reproach  himself  with." 

Listen,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  **  instead  of  paying 
ttch  other  compliments  which,  perhaps,  not  one  of  us  deserves,  let  us 
«xjlam  ourselves  like  loyal  gentlemen." 

1  ask  no  better,"  replied  Athos.  **  Jam  frank ;  speak  with  full  frank- 
SS^^^c  you  anything  to  reproach  me  with,  me  or  M.  l*Abb6 

tti  pS"  ^^  d'Artagnan :  **  when  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  at 
?^  chateau  de  Bragelonne,  I  was  the  bearer  of  propositions  which  you 
Jr'^ttd  understood.  Instead  of  answering  me  like  a  friend,  you 
P»yettTrithmelike  a  child,  and  the  friendship  of  which  you  boast  so 
mucii  vtt  not  broken  yesterday  by  the  clash  of  our  swords,  but  by  your 
™?gttlation  at  vour  oh4teau> 

•LrArtagnaa  f "  said  Athos,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach. 
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*'Toa  required  frankness  of  me,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "you  have  it :  you 
ask  me  for  what  I  think,  and  I  have  told  you.  And  now  I  have  as 
much  at  your  service,  Monsieur  TAbb^  d'Herblay.  I  acted  in  the  same 
manner  towards  you,  and  you  likewise  trifled  with  me." 

"  In  truth,  monsieur,  you  are  unaccountable,"  said  Aramis :  **  you 
came  to  make  proposals  to  me,  but  did  you  make  them  ?  No,  you  only 
sounded  me,  tnat  was  all.  W ell,  what  did  I  say  to  you  ?  that  Mazarin 
was  a  cuistre,  and  that  I  would  not  serve  Mazarin.  But  that  was  all. 
Did  I  tell  you  that  I  would  not  serve  another  ?  On  the  contrary,  I 
gave  you  to  understand,  1  think,  that  I  was  of  the  party  of  the  princes. 
We  even,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  very  pleasantly  joked  upon  the  proba- 
biUty  of  your  receiving  orders  from  the  cardinal  to  arrest  me.  Were 
you  a  party  man  ?  Yes,  you  certainly  were.  Why  then  should  we  not 
be  men  of  party  ?  You  had  your  secret,  as  we  had  ours;  we  have  not 
exchanged  them;  so  much  the  better;  that  proves  that  we  know  how 
to  keep  a  secret." 

**  1  reproach  you  with  nothing,  monsieur."  said  d'Artagnan ;  "it  w 
only  because  M.  le  comte  de  la  Ykie  talked  of  friendship  that  I  examine 
your  proceedings." 

**  And  what  do  you  find  in  them  ?  "  demanded  Aramis  haughtily. 

The  blood  mounted  to  the  temples  of  d'Artagnan,  who  rose  and 
replied : — 

^*  I  find  that  they  are  completely  those  of  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits.** 

On  seeing  d'Artagnan  rise,  Porthos  rose  likewise.  The  four  men 
were  thus  standing  in  a  guarded,  if  not  a  menacing  attitude,  face  to  face. 

At  d'Arlagnan's  reply,  Aramis  made  a  movement,  as  if  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  sword.    Athos  checked  him. 

*'  l^Artagnan,"  said  he,  **  you  came  here  this  evening,  still  smarting 
from  our  adventure  of  yesterday.  D'Artagnan,  I  believed  you  to  be  a 
man  of  too  sound  a  heart  to  allow  a  friendship  of  twenty  vears  to  be 
destroyed  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  defeated  self-love.  Now,  come, 
address  yourself  to  me.  Do  you  think  you  have  anything  to  reproach 
me  with  ?    If  I  am  in  fault,  d'ArtagnaiL  I  will  confess  my  fault." 

The  grave  and  harmonious  voice  of  Athos  had  still  its  ancient  influ- 
ence over  d'Artagnan,  whilst  that  of  Aramis,  which  became  sharp  and 
harsh  in  his  moments  of  ill-humour,  irritated  him.  He  therefore 
replied  to  Athos  thus  :— 

"  I  think,  monsieur,  that  you  had  a  confidence  to  repose  in  me  at  the 
Chateau  de  Bragelonne,  and  that  monsieur,"  continued  he,  pointing  to 
Aramis,  "  had  one  to  make  me  at  his  convent ;  I  would  not  then  have 
thrown  myself  into  an  enterprise  in  which  you  were  likely  to  bar  my 
road.  If  I  was  discreet,  I  had  no  right  to  be  taken  entirely  for  a  fool. 
If  I  had  wished  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  people  M. 
d'Herblay  receives  by  a  ladder  of  ropes  and  the  people  he  receives  by  a 
ladder  of  wood,  I  should  have  forced  him  to  have  spoken  out." 

"  With  what  are  you  meddling  ?  "  cried  Aramis,  pale  with  anger,  as 
the  suspicion  flashed  across  his  mind  that,  watched  by  d'Artagnan,  he 
had  been  seen  with  Madame  de  Longucville. 

"  I  meddle  with  that  which  concerns  me,  and  I  know  how  to  appear 
not  to  have  seen  that  which  does  not  concern  me ;  but  I  hate  hypo- 
crites, and  in  that  category  I  place  musketeers  who  play  the  abb^,  and 

abb^s  who  play  the  musketeer and,"  added  he,  turning  towards 

Porthos, "  this  gentleman  is  of  my  opinion." 

Porthos,  who  had  as  yet  not  spoken  a  word,  only  replied  by  one  word 
and  one  gestur^^lie  said,  yes;  and  he  drew  his  $word,— Aramis  sprang 
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tnro  paoes  backward,  and  drew  his--D'ATtaicnaQ  bent  forward,  ready 
to  attack  or  to  defend  himself. 

Then  Athos  stretched  forth  his  hand  with  the  gesture  of  supreme 
oonuDand  which  belonged  only  to  himself— he  slowly  drew  both  sword 
aod  sheath  at  the  same  time,  broke  the  steel  in  its  scabbard,  by  snapping 
it  across  his  knee,  and  cast  the  two  pieces  away  fh>m  him.  Then  turn- 
ing toirards  Aramis, — 
"  Aramis,"  said  he, "  break  your  sword ! " 
Aramis  hesitated. 

"You  must,"  said  Athos;  then,  in  a  lower  and  milder  voice ;  **!  wish 
yoa  to  do  so." 

Aramis,  still  more  pale,  but  subdued  by  that  gesture,  overcome  by 
that  voice,  broke  the  flexible  blade  with  his  hand,  then  crossed  his  arms, 
and  anraited  the  issue,  trembling  with  rage. 

This  proceeding  had  its  effect  upon  d'Ar tagnan  and  Porthos ;  d'Artag- 
nan  did  not  draw  his  sword,  Porthos  returned  his  to  its  scabbard. 

"Never,"  said  Athos,  raising  his  right  hand  slowly  towards  heaven — 
"  I  swear  before  God.  who  sees  and  bears  us  amidst  the  solemni^  of 
the  night,  never  sliall  my  sword  cross  yours,  never  shall  my  e;i^e  be  fixed 
upon  you  in  an^zer,  never  shall  one  pulse  oi  my  heart  beat  with  hatred 
toiranlsyou.  AYe  have  lived  together, hated  and  loved  together;  we 
have  shed  and  mingled  our  blGod  together,  and,  perhaps  I  may  add, 
there  is  among  us  a  tie  still  more  powerful  than  that  of  fnendship,  per- 
haps there  is  the  pact  of  crime :  for,  ail  four,  we  have  condemned, 
judged,  and  executed  a  human  being  whom  we,  perhaps,  had  not  the 
rixht  to  cut  off  from  this  world :  although,  ratner  than  to  this  world, 
she  appeared  to  belong  to  hell.  D'Artagnan,  I  have  always  loved  you 
as  my  son.  Porthos,  we  have  slept  ten  years  side  by  side ;  Aramis  is 
your  brother,  as  he  is  mine,  for  Aramis  has  loved  you  as  I  love  you  still, 
and  shall  ever  love  you.  What  is  a  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  us,  who  have 
controlled  the  hand  and  heart  of  such  a  man  as  Bichelieu  ?  What  is 
this  or  that  prince  to  us,  who  have  consolidated  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  a  queen  ?  D'Artagnan,  1  ask  your  pardon  for  having  yesterday 
crossed  blades  with  you.  Aramis  does  the  same  with  regard  to  Porthos. 
And  now,  hate  me  if  you  can ;  but  I,  I  swear  to  you  that,  spite  of  your 
hatred,  I  shall  never  feel  anything  but  esteem  and  friendship  for  you. 
^'ow,  repeat  my  words,  Aramis :  and  after,  if  you  wish  it,  and  they  wish 
it,  let  us  take  leave  of  our  friends  for  ever." 

A  moment  of  solemn  silence  ensued,  which,  at  length,  was  broken  by 
Aramis. 

.  "  I  swear,"  said  he,  with  a  calm  brow  and  a  loyal  look,  but  in  a  voice 
in  which  vibrated  a  last  quiver  of  emotion — "  I  swear  that  I  have  no 
longer  any  hatred  for  those  who  were  my  friends;  I  regret  having 
crossed  your  sword,  Porthos;  and  1  swear  that  not  only  mine  shall 
never  bo  pointed  towards  your  breast,  but  that  in  the  depths  of  my 
niost  secret  thoughts  there  never  shall,  for  the  future,  remam  even  the 
shade  of  a  hostile  sentiment  towards  you !  Come,  Athos  I " 
And  Athos  made  a  movement  as  if  to  retire. 

"Oh !  no,  no !  you  shall  not  go  away  thus !"  cried  d*Artagnan,  over- 
powered by  one  of  these  irresistible  impulses  which  betrayed  the  warmth 
of  his  blood  and  the  native  rightness  of  his  mind.  *  Do  not  go  away 
thm ;  for  I  likewise  have  an  oath  to  make.  I  swear  that  I  would  give 
^he  last  drop  of  my  blood,  the  last  morsel  of  my  flesh,  to  preserve  the 
frjendihip  of  a  man  like  you,  Athos,— the  friendship  of  a  man  like  you, 

Aramis," ^And  he  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Athos. 

S  2 
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"  My  son !  my  son  !  '*  said  Athos,  pressing  Mm  to  his  heart. 

"And  I,"  said  Porthos, "  I  swear  nothing,  but  I  am  choking,  sacre' 
lieu  /  If  I  had  to  fight  with  you,  I  think  I  should  stand  still  to  be  run 
through  and  through ;  for  I  never  loved  anybody  but  vou  in  the  world.** 

And  honest  Porthos,  bathed  in  tears,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Aramis. 

"  My  friends,*'  said  Athos,  "this  is  exactlywhat  I  hoped  for,  exactly 
what  I  expected  from  hearts  like  yours.  Yes.  I  have  said  it,  and  I 
repeat  it,  our  destinies  are  bound  irrevocably  together,  although  we  may 
take  different  paths.     I  respect  your  opinion,  d*Artagnan ;  I  respect 

Jrour  conviction,  Porthos;  but,  although  we  fi^t  for  different  causes^ 
et  us  be  still  friends— ministers,  princes,  and  kmgs  will  pass  away  like 
a  torrent,  civil  war  like  a  flame ;  out  we  will  remain  ourselves.  I  have 
a  presentunent  we  shalL" 

^'Tes,*'  said  d*Artagnan.  ''let  us  be  still  musketeers,  and  let  us  pre- 
serve as  our  only  standard  the  famous  napkin  of  the  bastion  of  Samt- 
Gervais,  upon  which  the  great  cardinal  had  the>7e«r«-i«-Z»embroidered." 

"  Yes,"  said  Aramis.  "  Of  what  consequence  are  cardinals  or  Frcm- 
deurs  to  us  ?  We  will  seek  again  our  good  seconds  in  duels,  our  devoted 
friends  in  serious  matters,  our  joyous  companions  in  our  pleasures.'* 

"  And  every  time/*  said  Athos,  **  that  we  meet  in  a  milee,  at  tiie  single 
word '  Place  Boyale !  *  let  us  pass  our  swords  into  our  left  hands,  and 
hold  forth  the  right,  be  it  even  in  the  midst  of  carnage !  *' 

"  You  speak  as  delightfully  as  ever ! "  cried  Porthos. 

"  You  are  the  greatest  of  men,**  said  d*  Artagnan ;  "  for  us,  you  surpass 
us  by  far!** 

The  face  of  Athos  beamed  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  joy. 

"All  is  concluded,  then,"  said  he.  "Gome,  gentlemen,  your  hands. 
Is  either  of  you  anything  of  a  Christian  ?  *' 

"  Fardieu  /*'  said  d* Artagnan. 

"  We  will  be  so  in  this  instance,  by  remaining  faithful  to  our  oath,** 
said  Aramis. 

"I  am  ready  to  swear  by  what  you  will,*'  said  Porthos;  "even  by 
Mahomet !    Devil  take  me  if  ever  I  was  so  hapj)y  in  my  life !  *' 

And  the  worthy  Porthos  wiped  his  still  humid  eyes. 

*'  Has  either  of  you  a  cross  ?^*  asked  Athos. 

D' Artagnan  and  Porthos  looked  at  each  other  with  a  negative  shake 
of  the  head.  Aramis  smiled,  and  drew  from  his  bosom  a  diamond 
crucifix,  suspended  fh)m  his  neck  by  a  string  of  pearls. 

"  Here  is  one.**  said  he. 

"  Very  well !  *  replied  Athos ;  "  we  will  swear  upon  this  cross,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  matter,  is  still  a  cross.  We  will  swear  to  be  friends 
in  spite  of  all,  and  for  ever ;  and  may  this  oath  not  only  bind  us,  but 
our  descendants.    Is  this  oath  agreeable  to  you  ?  '* 

"Yes !  **  they  all  repUed,  as  with  one  voice. 

"  Ah !  you  traitor  !^  said  d*Artagnan,  with  a  laugh,  and  in  a  whisper 
to  Aramis—"  you  have  sworn  us  upon  the  crucifix  of  a  Prondeuse !  ** 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

The  Ferry  of  the  Oise. 

Wm  hope  our  readers  have  not  quite  forgotten  the  young  traveller 
ire  left  on  his  road  to  Flanders. 

SaouL  on  losing  sight  of  his  protector,  whom  he  had  left  following 
him  with  his  eyes  in  front  of  the  Basilique  Boyale,  had  urged  on  his 
horse,  to  escane,  in  the  first  place,  from  his  painful  feeling?,  and  in  the 
next  to  hide  from  OUvain  the  emotion  which  saddened  his  countenance. 

An  hour's  sharp  ride  soon  dispersed  the  sombre  vapours  which  had 
clouded  the  rich  imagination  of  the  young  man.  That  unknown 
pleasure  of  being  free,  a  pleasure  which  has  its  sweetness  even  for  those 
who  have  never  suffered  from  their  dependence,  gilded  for  Baoul  both 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  but  more  particularly  that  distant  azure 
horizon  of  life  called  the  future. 

He,  notwithstanding,  j^roeived,  after  several  attempts  at  conversation 
with  Otivain,  that  long  journeys,  passed  thus,  would  be  very  dull;  and 
the  oonyersation  of  the  count,  so  mild,  so  persuasive,  and  so  mteresting, 
returned  to  his  memory  with  regard  to  the  cities  they  passed  through, 
and  about  which  nobody  could  giYo  him  more  valuable  information 
than  he  oould  have  drawn  from  the  count  de  la  F6re,  the  best-informed 
and  the  most  amusing  of  all  suides. 

Another  remembrance  BtQl  fiirther  saddened  KaouL  On  reaching 
Louvres,  he  had  seen  a  little  ch&teau,  hidden  behind  its  screen  of 
poplars,  which  so  strongly  reminded  him  of  that  of  La  YalUdre,  that  he 
stopped  to  look  at  it  nearly  ten  minutes,  and  had  resumed  his  journey 
with  a  sigh,  without  even  replying  to  Ouvain,  who  had  questioned  him 
respectfully  on  the  cause  of  his  attention.  The  aspect  of  exterior 
objects  is  a  mysterious  conductor,  which  corresponds  with  the  fibres  of 
the  memory,  and  sometimes  awakens  them  in  roite  of  u&  "When  once 
Jhis  thread  is  caught,  like  that  of  Ariadne,  it  leads  us  into  labyrinths  of 
thousht^  in  which  we  wander,  following  that  shadow  of  the  past,  which 
u  called  remembrance.  Now  the  si^ht  of  this  ch&teau  had  thrown  !Raoul. 
fi^  leagues  westward,  and  made  mm  review  his  life  from  the  moment 
he  took  his  leave  of  little  Louise  to  that  in  which  he  had  seen  her  for 
the  first  time;  and  every  dump  of  oaks,  everv  weathercock  glittering 
over  sUted  roofe,  reminded  him  that  instead  of  returning  to  the  friends 
of  his  childhood,  he  was  every  instant  going  farther  from  them,  and 
uw^  perhaps,  even  he  had  left  them  for  ever. 

With  his  heart  frill  and  his  head  heavy,  he  ordered  Olivain  to  lead 
the  horses  to  a  little  auberge  he  perceived  on  the  road  within  half  a 
musket-shot  of  them.    Por  himself,  he  alighted,  and  remained  under  a 

oeautiful  group  of  chestnut-trees  in  bloom,  filled  with  the  murmurings 
of  bees,  and  told  Olivain  to  desire  the  host  to  send  him  some  letter* 

pa^  and  ink  to  a  table  which  appeared  placed  there  on  purpose  to  be 

™tenupon. 
Olivain  obeyed,  whilst  Baoul  seated  himself  with  his  elbow  leaning 

ou  this  table,  and  his  eyes  vaguely  wandering  over  the  charming  pro* 

{W*,  studded  with  green  fields  and  clumps  of  trees,  whilst,  from  time 

*^e,  the  blossoms  of  the  trees  fell  around  him  like  snow. 
Kaoul  had  been  there  ten  minutes,  during  five  of  which  he  was  com- 

PJflfely  lost  in  his  "sweet  and  bitter*'  reveries,  when  he  saw  a  rum- 

«>«l  figure,  with  a  napkin  round  the  waist,  a  napkin  under  the  arm. 
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and  a  wbite  cap  upon  his  head,  coming  towards  him,  bearing  paper, 
ink,  and  pens. 

"  Ah  !  ah ! "  said  the  apparition ;  "  it  seems  that  all  gentlemen  have 
similar  ideas ;  for  it  is  tittle  more  than  a  quartcz  of  an  hour  since  a  youns 
seigneur,  well  mounted,  as  you  are,  of  iofby  appearnnce,  like  ;rou,  and  of 
about  your  age,  halted  before  this  clump  of  trees,  ordered  this  table  and 
this  chair  to  be  brought, and  dined  herewith  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
looked  like  his  goyeruor,  off  a  p&t^,  of  which  they  did  not  leave  a  morsel, 
and  a  bottle  of  old  mn  de  Macon,  of  which  they  did  not  leave  a  drop ;  but, 
fortunately,  we  have  still  some  of  the  same  p&t^  and  the  same  wine, 
and  if  monsieur  will  favour  me  with  his  orders " 

•*  No,  my  friend,"  said  Kaoul,  smiting—"  I  thank  you ;  I  at  present 
only  want  the  things  I  ordered :  only  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  the  ink  be 
black  and  the  pens  good.  In  that  case,  I  will  pay  for  toe  pen  as  for  the 
p&t^,  and  for  the  ink  as  for  the  bottle." 

"Very  well,  monsieur,"  said  the  host,  "T  will  give  the  p&t^  and 
bottle  to  your  servant,  in  which  way  you  will  have  the  pen  and  ink 
a  bargain." 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  said  Raoul,  who  thus  commenced  his  acquaintance 
with  that  perfectly  peculiar  class  of  society,  who.  when  thieves  infested 
the  high  roads,  were  associated  with  them,  and  since  they  have  dis- 
appeared, have  advantageously  taken  their  places. 

The  host,  rendered  easy  with  respect  to  his  reckoning,  placed  the 
paper,  pen,  and  ink  upon  the  table.  By  good  luck,  the  pen  was 
passable,  and  Baoul  began  to  write. 

The  host  remained  for  a  short  time  before  him,  contemplating  with  a 
sort  of  admiration  his  charming  countenance,  at  once  so  serious  and  so 
mild.    Beauty  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  a  queen. 

*'  This  is  not  such  a  guest  as  he  of  half  an  hour  ago,"  said  the  host  to 
Otivain,  who  had  just  come  to  Baoul,  to  see  if  his  young  master  wanted 
anvthing  \ "  he  has  no  appetite." 

''  Monsieur  had  a  good  appetite  three  days  ago ;  but^  how  I  cant  tell, 
he  has  lost  it  since  the  day  oefore  yesterday." 

And  Otivain  and  the  host  walked  back  to  the  house  together; 
Otivain,  aooordinK  to  the  custom  of  lackeys  satisfied  with  their  situa- 
tions, relating  all  he  could  with  respect  to  the  young  gentleman. 

In  the  meanwhile  Baoul  wrote— 

"  MoNSiBUB,— After  a  ride  of  four  hours,  I  stop  to  write  to  you,  for 
I  miss  you  every  instant,  and  am  continually  turning  my  head  round  to 
reply  to  you  when  you  speak  to  me.  I  was  so  stupifled  by  your 
departure,  and  so  affected  by  our  separation,  that  I  very  weakly  expressed 
all  the  tenderness  and  gratitude  I  felt  for  you.  lou,  I  Know,  will 
pardon  me,  monsieur,  for  your  heart  is  so  generous,  theit  you  did  not 
fail  to  perceive  all  that  was  passing  in  mina  Write  to  me,  moii8ieur»  I 
beg  of  you,  for  your  counsels  are  a  part  of  my  existence.  And  alao^  if 
I  may  venture  to  name  it,  I  am  uneasy  respeotiug  you,  for  it  appeand 
to  me  that  you  were  ijreparing  for  some  perilous  enterprise^  about 
which  I  did  not  dare  to  interrogate  you,  as  you  said  nothing  concerning 
it  to  me.'  I  am,  therefore,  as  you  may  suppose,  very  anxious  to  hear  from 
you.  Since  I  no  longer  have  you  near  me,  1  am  every  moment  in  ISaar 
of  stand:  ng  in  need  of  you.  You  sustained  me  powerfully^  monsieur^ 
and  I  declare  to  you  I  now  feel  myself  sadl;^  alone. 

*'  WiU  you  have  the  kindness,  monsieur,  if  you  receive  an^  news  from 
Blois,  to  favour  me  with  a  few  words  about  my  little  friend 
HademoiseUe  de  la  Yaltidre,  whose  health,  as  you  know«  at  the  time 
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ot  my  departure,  made  me  very  unea^  ?  Be  assured,  my  dear  pro- 
tector, how  precious  and  indor^tructible  is  the  remembrance  of  the  years 
I  passed  witn  you.  I  hope  that  sometimes,  likewise,  you  will  think  of 
me,aDd  if  at  certain  hours  you  miss  me,  and  feel  a  little  regret  at  my 
ahseoce^  I  shall  be  delighted  to  think  you  have  been  sensible  of  my 
afleotioB  and  devotion  for  you,  and  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  you 
understand  them,  whilst  I  had  the  happiness  to  live  with  you." 

This  letter  finished,  Baoul  felt  himself  more  calm :  he  looked  round 
to  see  if  the  host  or  Olivain  were  watching  him,  and  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  the  paper,  a  mute  and  touching  caress  which  the  heart  of  Atbos 
was  quite  capable  of  imagining  on  opening  tlv9  letter. 

In  the  mean  while,  Ohvain  had  ^aten  his  pftte  and  drunk  his  bottle ; 
the  horses  were  refreshed.  Raoul  beckoned  the  host»  threw  a  crown 
upon  the  table,  remounted  his  horse,  and  at  Senlis  put  his  letter  in 
the  post. 

The  rest  which  the  horses  and  their  riders  had  takexipermitted  them 
to  continue  their  jonmey  without  stopping.  At  Verberie,  Saoul 
desired  Olivain  to  inquire  after  the  young  gentleman  who  had  preceded 
them.  He  had  passed  through  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before ; 
but  he  was  well  mounted,  as  the  hotel-keeper  had  told  them,  and  was 
riding  at  a  good  pace. 

"Let  us  try  if  we  cannot  overtake  this  gentleman,"  said  Baoul  to 
Olivain;  ''like  us,  he  is  going  to  the  army,  and  would  make  me  an 
agreeable  companion." 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Baoul  arrived  at 
Compile ;  he  dined  there,  vnth  a  good  appetite,  and  again  inquired 
after  the  young  gentleman  who  preened  him;  he  had  stopped,  as  Kaoul 
did,  at  the  "  BeU  and  Bottle,"  the  best  hotel  in  Gompi^gne,  and  had 
continued  his  joum^,  with  a  determination  of  sleeping  at  Noyon. 

*'Let  us  sleep  at  Noyon  likewise,"  said  ItauoL 

**  Monsieur/  said  Olivwn  respectfully, "  permit  me  to  request  you  to 
observe  that  we  have  already  fatigued  our  horses  this  morning.  It 
woold  be  better,  I  think,  to  sleep  here,  and  start  early  to-morrow. 
%bteen  leagues  are  quite  sufficient  for  a  first  day's  ioume^." 

M.  le  oomte  de  la  F^re  desired  me  to  make  ail  possible  haste,'* 
replied  Eaonl, "  and  that  I  should  join  M.  le  Prince  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day.  Let  us  push  on  to  No]ron,  then:  it  will  be  much  such 
ft  day's  ride  as  we  had  fh)m  BloLs  to  Paris.  We  snail  arrive  about  eight 
o'clock.  The  horses  will  have  the  whole  night  to  rest  in,  and  to-morrow, 
by  five  o^clock  in  the  morning,  we  can  resume  our  route." 

Olivain  did  not  dare  to  offer  any  opposition  to  this ;  but  he  followed, 
murmuring  to  himself: — 

.  "  Go  on  r  g(o  on !  throw  away  all  your  fire  the  first  day;  to-morrow, 
instead  of  a  journey  of  twenty  leagues,  you  will  make  one  ot  ten:  the 
day  after,  one  of  five ;  and  in  three  days  you  will  keep  your  bed.  There 
jou  will  be  obliged  to  rest,  in  spite  of  your  teeth.  All  these  young 
i^Uovs  are  alikfr--all  boasters." 

It  is  very  evident  that  Olivain  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  school 

01  Uie  Fkmohets  and  Grimauds. 
Kaonl  did,  in  fact,  feel  a  httle  tired ;  but  he  was  desirous  of  trying  his 

Jwiiglh,  and,  bred  up  in  the  principles  of  Athos.  and  certain  that  he 

had  beard  talk  of  days'  journeys  of  twenty-five  leagues,  he  was  deter- 

""Md  not  to  be  behind  his  modieL    lyArtagnan.  that  man  of  iron,  who 

spewed  to  be  all  nerves  and  muscles,  had  struck  him  with  great  admi- 
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He  rode  on,  then,  still  nrging  his  horse  to  better  speed,  in  spite  of  tlie 
observations  of  Oliyain,  and  following  a  pleasant  narrow  road,  which 
led  to  a  ferry,  which  shortened  the  journey,  as  he  had  been  assured,  by 


his  escort.  He  called  out  to  them,  but  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be 
hear4;  then^  fatigued  as  his  horse  was,  he  put  hum  into  a  gallop;  but 
the  undulationfl  of  the  ground  made  him  soon  lose  sight  of  the  travellers, 
and  when  he  gained  another  height,  the  ferry  had  left  the  shore,  and 
was  passing  to  the  other  nde. 

Baoul,  perceiving  that  he  oould  not  ajrrive  soon  enough  to  cross  the 
ferry  at  the  same  time  as  tfie  travellers,  pulled  up  to  wait  for  Olivain. 

At  that  moment  a  cry  was  heard,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
river.  Baoul  turned  to  the  side  from  which  the  cry  arose,  and,  placing 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  which  were  dazzled  by  the  setting  sun,— 

"  Olivain !"  crieci  he,  **  what  is  going  on  yonder  ?** 

"  £h !  monsieur,"  said  Olivain,  *'  the  rope  of  the  ferry-boat  is  broken, 
and  the  boat  is  drifting  out  of  its  coarse.  But  what  is  that  in  the 
water  ?    It  is  stnuKline  I" 

"  Why !"  cried  KaouJ,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  a  point  of  the  river  which 
the  ravs  of  the  sun  illumined  splendidly,  "  it  is  a  horse !  it  is  a  horse- 
man!* 

**  And  they  are  sinking !"  cried  Olivaui  in  his  turn. 

It  was  true,  and  Eaoul  became  certain  that  an  accident  had  hap- 
pened, and  a  man  was  drowning.  He  grasped  his  bridle  firmly,  plunged 
nis  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides,  and  the  animal,  urged  by  his  generous 
nature  and  the  will  of  his  rider,  bounded  over  a  kind  of  fence  which 
protected  the  place  of  embarkation,  and  came  down  into  the  river,  send- 
mg  showers  of  foam  all  around  him. 

*'Ah!  monsieur!'*  cried  Olivain,  "Seigneur  Dieu!  what  are  you 
about?" 

lUtoul,  to  whom  this  exercise  was  familiar,  directed  his  horse  towards 
the  unfortunate  person  in  danger.  Bred  up  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  he  had,  so  to  say,  been  cradled  among  its  waves :  a  hundred  times 
he  had  crossed  it  on  horseback,  a  thousand  times  he  had  swum  across. 
Athos,  in  his  forethought  of  the  times  when  he  would  become  a  soldier, 
had  broken  him  in  to  all  such  sorts  of  exercises. 

''Oh!  mon  Dieu!''  continued  Olivain  in  despair,  "what  would 
M.  le  Comte  say  if  he  saw  you  ?" 

"  M.  le  Comte  would  do  as  I  do,"  said  Biaoul,  vigorously  urging  his 
horse. 

"  But  I !  but  I !"  cried  Olivain,  pale  with  despair,  and  riding  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  bank, "  how  shall  I  get  over  ?*' 

"  Leap  in !  you  poltroon ! "  cried  Baoul,  still  swimming. 

Then,  addressing  the  traveller  who  was  struggling  at  twenty  paces 
from  him :— ' 

"  Courage !  monsieur !  courage ! "  cried  he, "  help  is  at  hand !" 

OUvain  advanced,  drew  back,  made  his  horse  rear,  made  him  turn 
round,  and,  at  length,  stung  to  the  quick  by  shame,  he  leaped  in  as  his 
master  had  done^  repeating :  "  I  am  dead !  we  are  lost !" 

In  the  mean  time,  the  boat  was  descending  rapidly,  carried  away  by 
the  current,  amidst  the  cries  of  the  persons  in  it. 

A  man  with  gray  hairs  had  thrown  himself  into  the  river  from  the 
boat,  and  was  swimming  towards  the  drowning  person,  but  he  advanoed 
slowly,  for  he  had  to  contefid  with  the  current. 
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BaouI  kept  on  his  way,  and  evidently  gained  ground ;  but  the  hone 
and  horseman,  from  whom  he  never  took  his  eyes,  were  visibly  sinking : 
the  hoTBe  had  only  his  nostrils  above  water,  and  the  horseman,  who  had 
let  eo  the  reins  whilst  struggling,  held  up  his  arms,  and  allowed  his 
head  to  fall  back.  Another  moment,  and  all  disappeared. 
"  Courage !"  cried  Baoul,  **  courage ! " 

"  Too  late !"  murmured  the  young  mam  "  too  late ! " 

The  water  passed  over  his  head,  and  stifled  his  voice  in  his  mouth. 

Baoul  sprang  from  his  horse,  to  which  he  left  the  care  of  its  own 
preservation;  and,  in  three  or  four  strokes,  was  dose  to  the  drowning 
gentleman.  He  seized  the  horse  by  the  curb-chain,  and  threw  his  head 
up  above  the  water;  the  animal,  in  oonsequence,  drew  a  breath,  and, 
seeming  to  feel  that  assistance  was  at  hand,  redoubled  his  efforts. 
Eaoul  at  the  same  time  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  hands  of  the  young  man, 
and  guided  it  to  the  mane,  which  he  grasped  with  the  tenacity  pecuHar 
to  a  drowning  person.  Certain,  tiien,  that  the  chevalier  would  not 
aeain  leave  his  hold,  Eaoul  occupied  himself  entirely  with  the  horse, 
wnich  he  guided  towards  tibe  opposite  shore,  assisting  him  to  struggle 
against  the  water,  and  encouraging  him  with  his  voice. 

AH  at  once  the  animal  felt  his  feet,  and,  with  a  few  vigorous  bounds^ 
sprang  upon  the  sand. 

**  Saved ! "  exclaimed  the  gray-haired  man,  feeling  land  in  his  turn. 

"Saved!"  cried  the  young  ^ntleman,  mechanically  letting  go  the 
inisfi 


mane,  and  sliding  from  his  sadcQe  into  the  arms  of  Baoul. 

Baoul  was  but  about  ten  paces  from  the  bank ;  he  carried  the  fainting 
gentleman  thither,  hud  him  upon  the  grass,  untied  the  strings  of  his 
collar,  and  unbuttoned  his  paurpoiwt, 

A  minute  after^  the  gray-haired  man  was  with  him. 

OUvain  had  finished  by  landing  in  his  turn,  after  making  innumerable 
signs  of  the  cross,  and  the  people  of  the  boat  steered  as  well  as  they 
oould  toward  the  bank,  with  the  aid  of  a  pole,  which  was  by  accident  on 
board. 

By  degrees,  thanks  to  the  care  of  Baoul  and  of  the  man  who  accom- 
panied the  young  cavalier,  life  returned  to  the  pale  cheeks  of  the 
insensible  youth,  who  onened  at  first  two  wandermg  eyes,  but  which 
were  quickly  fixed  upon  nim  who  had  saved  him.  • 
/'Ah,  monsieur  i"  cried  he,  "  it  is  you  I  was  seeking;  without  you  I 
should  be  dead,  thrice  dead." 

"But  we  revive,  monsieur,  as  you  see,"  said  Baoul,  cheerfully,  '*  and 
we  shall  be  quit  for  a  bath." 

''Ah,  monsieur,  what  gratitude  we  owe  you !"  cried  the  gray-haired 
man. 

"  Ah !  are  you  there,  my  good  d'Arminges  ?  I  have  terribly  frightened 
you,  have  I  not  ?  But  it  is  your  ftiult ;  you  are  my  preceptor,  why  did 
you  not  teach  me  to  swim  better  ?" 

Ah,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  the  old  man, "  if  any  harm  had  be- 
fallen you,  I  should  never  have  dared  to  present  myself  before  the 


^But  how  did  the  thing  hapi)en  ?"  said  BaouL 
My  dear  monsieur,  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,"  replied  he  to 
whom  the  title  of  count  had  been  given.  "  We  were  three  parts  over 
ine  river,  when  the  rope  broke.  My  horse  took  fright  at  the  noise  and 
cottfasion  of  the  boatmen,  and  sprang  into  the  water.  I  swim  b»ily, 
jDtt  did  not  dare  to  throw  myself  off  into  the  river.  Instead  of  aiding 
J5?  efforts  of  my  horse,  I  paralyzed  them,  and  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
•^g  drowned  as  gallantly  as  possible,  when  you  came  just  in  time  to 
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pull  me  out  of  the  wat^r.    So,  therefore,  if  you  are  willing,  monsieur, 
it  is  henceforth  for  life  and  death  between  us." 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  Baoul,  bowing,  "  I  am  at  your  service,  I  assure 
you." 

"  My  name  is  the  Count  de  Guiche,"  said  the  cavalier ;  "  my  father 
is  the  Marshal  de  Grammont  And  now  that  you  know  who  I  am,  do 
me  the  honour  to  tell  me  wh<$  you  are." 

*'  I  am  the  Yioomto  de  Bragelonne "  said  Saoul,  blushing  at  not 
being  able  to  name  his  father,  as  the  Count  de  Guiche  had  done. 

"Yioomte,  your  countenance,  your  kindness,  and  your  courage 
attract  me  strongly  towards  vou ;  you  are  already  entitled  to  my  grati- 
tude :  let  us  embrace,  and  allow  me  to  solicit  your  friendship.'* 

"Monsieur!"  said  Raoul,  returning  the  count's  embrace  warmly. 
**  I  love  you  already  with  all  my  heart :  henceforth,  depend  upon  me,  i 
beg  you,  as  a  devoted  friend." 

And  now,  where  are  you  going,  vioomte?"  demanded  Guiche. 

"  To  the  army  of  Monsieur  le  Prince,  count." 

**  "Why,  I  am  bound  thither  likewise,"  cried  the  young  man.  in  a 
transport  of  joy.  "Oh,  this  is  glorious!  we  are  going  to  flesn  our 
maiden  swords  together !" 

"This,  indeed,  is  excellent!"  said  the  governor;  "love  each  other; 
both  voung,  you  had  doubtless  the  same  star,  and  were  doomed  to 
meet.* 

The  young  men  smiled  with  the  confidence  of  youth. 

"And  now,"  said  the  governor,  "you  must  change  your  clothes; 
your  lackeys,  to  whom  I  gave  orders  tne  moment  they  came  out  of  the 
boat,  must  by  this  time  be  at  the  hostelry.  Dry  linen  and  good  wine 
will  warm  you— come !" 

The  young  men  had  no  objection  to  offer  to  this  proposal ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  found  it  excellent.  Thev  remounted  their  horses,  look- 
ing with  admiration  at  each  other.  They  were,  in  truth,  two  elej^ant 
cavaliers,  slim  and  active,  handsome  countenances,  open  brows,  with  a 
noble  yet  mild  look,  and  a  smile,  loyal  though  intelligent  Be  Guiche 
might  be  eighteen,  but  he  was  not  taller  than  Baoul,  who  was  not 
sixteen. 

They  held  out  their  hands  to  each  other  by  a  spontaneous  movement, 
and  putting  their  horses  in  motion,  rode  side  by  side  to  the  hostelry, 
the  one  feeling  good  and  smiling  the  life  he  had  so  nearly  lost;  the 
other,  thanking  God  for  having  aflowed  him  already  to  live  long  enough 
to  do  something  tbat  would  be  agreeable  to  his  protector. 

As  for  Olivain,  he  was  the  only  person  whom  this  noble  action  of  his 
master  did  not  entirely  satisfy ;  he  wrung  the  sleeves  and  flaps  of  his 
jiutcmcwrpSf  reflecting  that  a  halt  at  Compidgne  would  not  only  have 
saved  him  the  risk  irom  which  he  had  just  escaped,  but  likewise  the 
fluxions  of  the  chest  and  the  rheumatisins  which  would  naturally  be 
the  restdt 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

A  Skirmish. 

The  sojourn  at  Noyon  was  short;  both  slept  soundly.  Eaoulhnd 
desired  to  be  awakened  if  Grimaud  arrived— but  Grimaud  did  not 
arrive.  , 

The  horses,  on  their  part,  doubtless  duly  appreciated  the  eight  hours 
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absolate  rest,  and  the  abundance  of  food  and  litter  allowed  them.  The 
count  de  Guiche  was  awakened  at  five  o'clock  by  Baoul,  who  came  to 
wiiihhim  good  morninji?.  They  breakfasted  in  baste,  and  by  six  iiere 
advanced  a  leaj^e  on  their  journey. 

The  conversation  of  the  young  men  was  of  the  most  interesting 
nature  for  Raoul ;  so  that  Raonl  was  the  listener  and  the  count  was 
the  talker.  Brought  up  at  Paris,  where  Raoul  bad  only  been  once,  and 
at  the  court,  which  Raoul  had  never  seen,  his  follies  as  a  page,  and  two 
duels  which  he  had  found  means  to  engage  in,  in  spite  of  the  govern- 
ment edicts  or  the  watchful  cares  of  his  governor,  were  things  of  the 
highest  curiosity  for  Baoul.  Raoul  had  only  been  once  to  the  house  of 
Scarron ;  he  named  the  persons  he  had  there  met  to  Guiche.  Guiche 
knew  everybody:  Madame  de  Neuillan,  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign^, 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  Madame  de  Chevreu^e. 
He  lauffhed  at  everybody  with  sarcastic  wit  and  humour.  Raoul 
trembled  lest  he  should  ridicule  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  for  whom  he 
feh  a  real  and  profound  sympathy ;  but,  whether  from  instinct,  or 
whether  fW>m  partiality  for  the  duchess  de  Chevreuse,  bespoke  of  her 
in  the  highest  terms  possible.  The  friendship  of  Raoul  for  the  count 
was  increased  by  these  eulogies. 

Then  came  the  article  of  gallantries  and  amours.  Under  this  head, 
Bragelonne  had  much  more  to  listen  to  than  to  say.  He  listened  then, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  saw,  throuch  two  or  three  adventures 
tolerably  transparent,  that  the  count,  like  himself,  concealed  a  secret  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

Be  Gaiche,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  brought  up  at  the  court,  and 
the  intrigues  of  all  that  court  were  known  to  nim.  It  was  the  coiirt  of 
which  Raoul  had  so  often  heard  the  count  de  la  Fdro  speak :  only  it 
was  greatly  changed  since  Athos  himself  had  seen  it.  The  whole  of  the 
count  de  Guiche's  recital,  then,  was  new  to  his  travelling  companion. 
The  young  count,  sarcastic  and  witty,  made  everybody  pass  in  review ; 
he  related  the  ancient  amours  of  Madame  de  Longueviile  with  Coligny, 
aadthe  duel  of  the  latter  at  the  PUce  Royale,  which  had  proved  fatal 
to  him.  and  of  which  Madame  de  Longueviile  had  been  a  witness, 
tbrouga  a  jalousie ;  her  new  amours  with  the  prince  de  Marcillao,  who 
was  so  jealous  of  her,  it  was  said,  as  to  wish  to  Kill  everybody,  even  the 
Abb6  tf  Herblay,  her  director ;  the  amours  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with 
Mademoiselle,  afterward  called  the  Great  Mademoiselle,  so  celebrated 
ance  by  her  secret  marriage  with  Lauzun.  The  gueen  herself  was  not 
spared;  and  Mazarin  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  his  raillery. 

Thus  the  day  passed  away  like  an  hour.  The  governor  of  the  count, 
&  hon  vivant,  a  man  of  the  world,  learned  to  the  teeth,  as  his  puiiil  said, 
often  reminded  Raoul  of  the  profound  erudition  and  the  keen,  witty 
'aiUery  of  Athos*  but  as  to  grace,  and  delicacy,  and  nobleness  of 
appearance,  nobody,  in  those  respects,  could  be  compared  with  the 
count  de  U  F^re. 

With  more  consideration  for  the  horses  than  on  the  preceding  day, 
jhe  travellers  stopped,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  Arras, 
"wy  were  drawing  near  to  the  theatre  of  war,  and  they  resolved  to 
^eioain  in  that  city  till  the  next  day,  as  parties  of  Spaniards  sometimes 
^  advantage  of  the  night  to  make  excursions,  even  to  the  environs 
wArras. 

.The  French  army  held  from  Pont-J^-Marc  to  Valenciennes,  falling 
«ck  upon  Douai    The  prince  was  said  to  be  at  B^thune  in  person. 

The  enemy's  army  extended  from  Cassel  to  Courtray ;  and  as  there 
^^  no  sorts  of  piUages  and  violences  they  did  not  commit^  the  poor 
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people  of  the  frontier  came  to  seek  reftige  in  tbe  fortified  dties  which 
promised  them  an  asylum.    Arras  was  full  of  fugitives. 

An  approaching  battle  was  talked  of,  which  it  was  expected  would 
prove  decisive ;  M.  le  Prince  havins,  to  that  time,  only  manoeuvred 
whilst  waiting  for  reinforcements,  which  had  at  length  arrived.  The 
young  men  congratulated  Hiemselves  upon  joining  so  opportun^y. 

They  supped  together,  and  slept  in  the  same  chamber.  They  were  at 
the  age  of  prompt  friendshii^,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  had 
known  each  other  from  their  birth,  and  that  they  should  never  part 
again.  The  evening  was  spent  in  conversine  on  warlike  subjects ;  the 
lackeys  furbished  the  arms ;  the  ^oung  men  loaded  their  pistols  in  case 
of  a  skirmish;  and  they  awoke  in  despair,  from  having  both  dreamt 
they  had  arrived  toQ  hite  for  the  battle. 

In  the  morning  a  report  prevailed  that  the  prince  de  Cond^  had 
evacuated  B^thune,  to  fall  back  upK)n  Garvin,  leaving,  however,  a  gar- 
rison in  the  former  city.  But  as  this  news  was  not  positive,  the  young 
men  decided  upon  continuing  their  journey  towards  B^thune,  and,  e» 
rowte^  to  oblique  to  the  right,  and  direct  their  course  to  Garvin. 

The  count  de  Quiche's  governor  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  and  he,  in  consequence,  proposea  to  take  a  cross-road 
which  lay  between  the  road  to  Lens  and  that  to  B4thune.  At  Ablain 
they  would  obtain  correct  information.  They  started  about  seven 
o'clock. 

De  Guiche,  who  was  young  and  giddy,  said  to  Baoul— 

*'  Now,  here  is  a  nice  little  troop  of  three  masters  and  three  lackeys; 
our  lackeys  are  well  armed,  and  yours  appears  to  be  a  lad  of  spirit." 

''  I  have  never  seen  him  at  work/'  replied  Baoul ; "  but  he  is  a  Breton, 
and  that  promises  something." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  de  Guiche, "  I  have  no  doubt  he  oould  fire  a  musket 
upon  occasion ;  as  for  myself,  I  have  two  men  I  can  depend  upon,  who 
have  smelt  powder  under  my  father.  That  makes  six  combatants. 
Now,  if  we  were  to  meet  with  a  little  troop  of  partisans  equal  in  num- 
ber to  our  own,  or  even  a  little  superior— would  not  we  charge  them, 
Eaoul?" 

"  To  be  sure  we  would,  monsieur ! "  replied  the  vicomte. 

"  Halt  there !  young  men,  halt ! "  said  the  governor,  joining  in  with 
the  conversation ;  '*  Vertu  Dieu !  you  are  laying  your  plans  nicely ! 
And  what  becomes  of  me  and  my  instructions  ?  Do  you  forget,  M.  le 
Gomte,  that  I  have  orders  to  deliver  you  safe  and  sound  to  Monsieur 
le  Prince  ?  When  once  arrived  at  the  armv,  get  yourself  killed  as  fast 
as  you  please ;  but  at  present,  I  warn  you  that,  in  my  quality  of  com- 
mander of  the  party.  I  shall  order  a  retreat^  and  turn  my  back  at  the 
sight  of  the  first  feather." 

iDe  Guiche  and  BaouI  stole  a  glance  at  each  other,  and  smiled.  The 
country  became  rather  woody,  and  from  time  to  time  they  fell  in  with 
little  troops  of  peasants,  who  were  retreating,  driving  before  them  their 
cattle,  and  drawing  in  carts,  or  carrying  in  their  arms,  their  most 
valuable  property. 

They  arrived  at  Ablain  without  accident.  There  they  made  inquiries 
and  learned  that  M.  le  Prince  had  really  lefb  B^thune,  and  was  posted 
between  Gambrin  and  La  Yenthie.  They  then  resumed  their  march, 
leaving  always  directions  for  Grimaud,  and  followed  a  cross-road, 
which,  in  half  an  hour,  led  the  little  troop  to  the  banks  of  a  rivulet 
that  flowed  into  the  Lys. 

The  country  was  beautiful;  cut  into  valleys  as  green  as  emeralds. 
From  time  to  time  they  came  to  little  woods,  which  crossed  the  path 
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ihey  were  foUowing.  At  each  of  these  woods,  to  avoid  an  ambuscade, 
the  goyernor  sent  forward  the  oounf  s  two  lackeys,  in  quality  of  an 
idyanced  guard ;  the  sovemor  and  the  two  young  men  formed  the  body 
of  the  army,  whilst  Ouvain,  his  carbine  on  his  knee,  kept  a  watchful 
eye  to  the  rear. 

For  some  time  a  rather  thick  wood  presented  itself  on  the  horizon ; 
when  arriyed  within  a  hundred  paces  of  this  wood.  M.  d'Arminges  took 
his  usual  precautions,  and  sent  the  count's  two  lackeys  forward. 

The  lackeys  had  just  disappeared  among  the  trees ;  the  young  men 
and  the  goyernor,  laughing  and  chatting,  followed  them  at  about  a 
hundred  paces'  distance ;  Ouvain  was  behmd,  about  the  same ;  when. 
w  at  once,  fiye  or  six  musket-shots  were  heard.  The  goyernor  cried 
Halt !  the  young  men  obeyed,  and  reined  in  their  horses.  At  the  same 
u^nt  the  lackeys  came  Roping  back. 

The  young  men,  impatient  to  know  the  cause  of  the  firing,  spurred 
on  to  meet  the  lackeys.    The  goyernor  followed  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

"Haye  you  been  stopped?"  called  out  the  young  men,  m  a  breath. 
No,"  repUed  the  hMskeys;  "it  is  probable  that  we  have  not  even 
been  seen ;  the  shots  were  fired  a  hundred  paces  in  advance  of  us,  in 
nearly  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood,  and  we  are  returned  for  orders." 

"My  adyioe  is,**  said  M.  d'Arminges— " and,  if  I  see  necessary,  my 
command  is^that  we  retreat :  this  wood  may  conceal  an  ambuscade." 

'Bid  you  see  nothing  ?"  asked  the  count  of  the  lackeys.  • 
I  thought  I  saw,"  said  one  of  them, "  some  horsemen  dressed  in 
yeUow,  stealing  along  the  bed  of  the  rivulet." 

That* s  it,"  cried  the  governor :  "  we  have  fallen  in  with  a  party  of 
bramiards.   Back!  gentlemen, back ! " 

The  two  young  men  took  counsel  of  each  other  with  their  eyes ;  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  a  pistol-shot  was  heard,  followed  by  two  or  three 
cnes  for  help! 

%)iil  and  the  count  satisfied  themselves,  by  a  last  look,  that  neither 
^88 inclined  to  retreat;  and,  as  the  governor  had  already  turned  his 
honeys  head,  they  both  galloped  forward,  Eaoul  shouting,  "A  moi! 
Ohvain!"  and  the  count  de  Guiche  crying,  *'A  moi!  Urbain  and 
^lanchet ! "  And  before  the  governor  had  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
they  were  in  the  wood. 

.At  the  same  time  that  they  set  spurs  to  their  horses,  they  drew  their 
pistols  from  their  holsters. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  arrived  at  the  spot  from  which  the  noise 
^med  to  proceed :  they  checked  their  horses,  and  advanced  with  pre- 
caution. 

"Gently !"  cried  de  Guiche,  "horsemen !" 

«^»  three  on  horseback  and  three  dismounted." 

^What  are  they  doing  ?    Can  you  see  ?" 
.  J^  they  appear  to  he  plundering  a  man,  who  is  either  wounded  or 

„It  is  some  base  assassination !"  said  de  Guiche. 
^They  are  soldiers,  nevertheless,"  replied  Raoul. 
^  les— but  partisans,  another  name  for  highway  robbers." 
«Ut  us  attack  them ! "  said  Baoul. 
)!"  cried  de  Guiche. 


.  Wentlemen  I"  screamed  the  poor  governor,  "gentlemen !  in  the  name 
^.J^yen !"  But  they  would  not  listen.  They  set  off  at  rival  speed, 
^the  cries  of  the  governor  had  no  other  result  than  to  warn  the 

'^  three  mounted  partisans  immediately  sprang  forward  to  meet  the 
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youne  men,  whilst  the  other  three  completed  the  plunder  of  the  two 
travellers;  for,  on  approaching,  the  young  men  saw,  instead  of  one 
body,  two  extended  on  the  jfround. 

At  ten  paces,  de  Guiche  fired  first,  and  missed  his  man ;  the  Spaniard 
who  came  towards  Uaoul  fired  in  his  turn,  and  Baoul  felt  on  bis  arm  a 
pain  like  that  created  by  the  stroke  of  a  whip.  At  four  paces  he  fired, 
and  the  Spaniard,  hit  in  tbe  middle  of  the  chest,  stretohed  out  his  arms, 
and  fell  backwards  on  his  horse,  which  turned  round  and  carried  him 
oir.  At  the  same  moment,  Baoul  saw.  as  if  through  a  cloud,  the  barrel 
of  a  musket  pointed  towards  him.  Tne  advice  ol  Athos  recurred  to  his 
mind :  by  a  movement  as  rapid  as  lightning,  he  made  his  horse  rear ; 
the  shot  was  fired,  the  horse  made  a  bound  sideways,  his  feet  failed  him, 
and  he  fell,  with  one  of  liaoul's  leg^  under  him. 

The  Spaniard  sprang  forward,  seizing  his  musket  by  the  barreL  with 
the  intention  of  knockmg  Uaoul  on  the  head  with  the  butt  end  of  it 

Unfortunately,  in  the  position  in  which  Uaoul  was,  he  could  neither 
draw  his  sword  nor  get  another  pistol  from  his  holster.  He  saw  the 
butt  end  of  the  ^un  wave  over  his  head,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  was 
about  to  close  his  eyes,  when,  with  a  bound,  de  Guiche  was  on  the 
Spaniard,  with  his  pistol  to  his  throat. 

"  Surrender !"  shouted  he,  "  or  you  are  a  dead  man !" 

The  musket  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  soldier,  who  surrendered 
instantly.  Guiche  called  one  of  his  lackeys,  placed  the  prisoner  in  his 
hands,  with  orders  to  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  tried  to  escape,  then 
leaned  from  his  horse,  and  came  to  Eaours  assistance. 

^^Mafoi!  monsieur,"  cried  EaouI,  laughing,  though  his  paleness 
betrayed  the  natural  emotion  of  a  first  afiair ;  *'  you  auickly  payyour 
debts,  and  do  not  seem  disposed  to  bo  long  under  an  obligation.  With- 
out you,"  added  he,  repeating  the  count's  words,  "I  should  have  been 
dead,  three  times  dead!" 

"  My  enemy,  by  taking  flight,"  said  de  Guiche,  "left  me  at  liberty  to 
come  to  ^our  assistance;  but  are  you  wounded  seriously?  you  are 
covered  with  blood ! " 

"  I  believe,"  said  Eaoul,  **I  have  something  like  a  scratch  upon  my 
arm.  Help  me  to  extricate  myself  from  the  horse,  and  nothing,  I  hope, 
will  prevent  my  resuming  our  route." 

Monsieur  d'Arminges  and  Olivain  had  already  alighted,  and  assisted 
in  holding  the  horse,  which  struggled  in  the  agony  of  death.  Baoul 
succeeded  in  drawing  his  foot  from  the  stirrup,  and  his  leg  from  beneath 
the  horse,  and  in  an  instant  stood  firm  and  erect. 

"  Nothmg  broken  V*  said  de  Guiche. 

"  Ma  foi!  no,  thanks  to  Heaven!"  replied  Baoul;  "but  what  is 
become  of  the  unfortunate  people  these  wretches  assassinated  P" 

"  We  arrived  too  late ;  they  have  killed  them,  I  believe,  and  have  taken 
flisht,  with  their  booty :— my  lackeys  are  with  the  dead  bodies." 

Let  us  go  and  see  if  ^hey  are  quite  dead,  and  beyond  our  help,"  said 
Baoul.  "Olivain,  we  have  inherited  two  horses,  but  I  have  lost  mine: 
take  the  better  of  the  two  for  yourself,  and  give  me  yours." 

And  they  drew  near  to  the  spot  where  the  victims  lay. 
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'CHAPTER  XXXin. 

Tbe  Monk. 

Two  men  were  stretched  upon  the  ground ;  the  one  motionless,  his 
face  on  the  sod,  pierced  hy  three  balls,  and  swimming  in  his  blood,— he 
ynsdesd. 

The  other  was  supported  against  a  tree  by  the  two  lackeys,  his  eyes 
raised  towards  heaven,  and  his  hands  clasped  in  fervent  prayer. 
He  bad  received  one  oall,  which  had  broken  the  upper  part  of  his 
thigb. 

Tbe  youne  men  went  first  to  the  dead  man,  and  looked  at  each  other 
with  astonisnment. 

"  He  is  a  priest,"  said  Bragelonne ;  "  he  is  tonsured !  Wretches !  to 
lift  their  hands  agiunst  the  minister  of  God ! " 

"Come  here,  monsieur !"  said  Urbain,  an  old  soldier,  who  had  made 
all  tbe  campaigns  of  the  cardinal  duke.    *'  Come  here—there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  with  the  other,  whilst  this  one  may  perhaps  be  saved." 
The  wounded  man  smiled  sadly. 
"Save  me !  no/'  said  he,  "but  you  may  help  me  to  die  V 

"  Are  you  a  priest  ?"  demanded  BaouL "  No,  monsieur." 

"  Wl^,  your  unfortunate  companion  appeared  to  me  to  have  belonged 
to  the  church,"  replied  Kaoul. 

••  He  was  the  cure  of  Bethune,  monsieur ;  he  waS  bearing  to  a  secure 
plooe  the  sacred  vases  of  his  church,  and  the  treasure  of  the  chapter ; 
rot  M.  le  Prince  abandoned  our  city  yesterday,  and  perhaps  the  Spa- 
niards will  hold  it  to-morrow.  As  it  was  known  that  parties  of  the 
enemy  rava^^ed  tbe  country,  and  that  the  mission  was  dangerous,  nobody 
durst  iiooompanj[  him— so  1  offered  myself." 

"And  these  vile  wretches  have  attacked  you,  then,  and  fired  on  a 
priest?" 

"Gentlemen  !"  said  the  wounded  man,  looking  around  him,  "  I  am 
in  great  pain ;  and  yet  I  should  Vrish  to  be  transported  to  some  house." 
'^  Where  you  may  receive  some  assistance?"  said  de  Guiche. 
**  No,  where  I  may  confess." 

"  But,  perhaps,"  said  Eaoul, "  you  are  not  wounded  so  dangerously  as 
you  imagine." 

''  Monsieur,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "  I  assure  you  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  the  ball  has  broken  the  neck  of  the  femurs  and  penetrated 
to  the  intestines." 
"  Are  you  a  medical  man  ?  "  asked  de  Guiche. 
"No,  but  I  have  some  knowledge  of  wounds,  and  mine  is  mortal. 
Endeavour  then  to  transport  me  to  some  place  where  I  mav  find  a 
priest ;  or  else  take  the  trouble  to  bring  one  neret  and  God  will  reward 
you  for  that  holy  action  ;  it  is  my  soul  that  must  now  be  looked  to,  for, 
as  to  my  body,  it  is  lost ! " 

**  What,  when  dying  in  the  performance  of  a  good  work ;  that  is 
impossible  1  God  will  assist  you." 

•^Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  Heaven ! "  said  the  wounded  man,  col- 
lecting all  his  strength,  as  if  to  rise,  "  do  not  lose  time  in  useless  words ; 
either  assist  me  to  gain  the  nearest  nouse,  or  swear  to  me  on  your  salva- 
tion, to  send  to  me  the  first  monk,  the  first  cur^,  the  first  priest  you 
may  meet  with.  But,"  added  he,  in  a  tone  of  despair, "  perhaps  no  one 
will  4axe  to  come;  it  is  knovrn  that  the  Spaniards  are  soourmg  the 
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country,  and  I  shall  die  without  absolution.  My  God !  my  God  \ " 
added  the  wounded  man,  in  an  accent  of  terror,  which  made  the  young 
men  shudder,  '*  you  will  not  permit  that*- will  ydu  ?  that  would  be  too 
terrible!" 

**  Monsieur,  tranquillize  yourself,"  said  de  Guiche ;  "  I  swear  to  you, 
that  you  shall  have  the  consolation  you  require.  Only  tell  us  where 
there  is  a  house  at  which  we  can  obtain  help,  and  a  village  to  which  we 
can  go  to  look  for  a  priest." 

"  Thanks !  and  God  reward  you !  There  is  an  auberge  at  half  a 
league  from  this  spot:  following  this  road,  and  at  about  a  league  firom 
the  auherge,  you  will  find  the  village  of  Greney.  Ask  for  the  cur^ ; 
if  the  cmt6  be  not  at  home,  go  to  the  convent  of  the  Augustins,  which 
is  the  last  house  of  the  bourg  on  the  right  hand,  and  bring  me  a 
brother— of  what  consequence!  monk  or  our^,  provided  he  has  re- 
ceived from  our  holy  Church  the  faculty  of  giving  Bkhsolniion  in  articulo 
mortis" 

"  Monsieur  d'Arminges,"  said  de  Guiche,  "  remain  with  this  unfor- 
tunate man,  and  see  that  ne  be  transported  as  gentlv  as  possible.  Make 
a  litter  with  some  branches  of  trees,  la:r  upon  it  all  our  cloaks ;  two  of 
our  lackeys  will  carry  it,  whilst  the  tmrd  will  be  in  readiness  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  who  shall  be  tired  first.  The  vioomte  and  I  will  go 
in  search  of  a  priest." 

"  Go,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  the  governor ;  "  but,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven !  do  not  expose  yourselves." 

"  Be  assured  of  that.  Besides,  we  are  safe  for  to>day ;  you  know  the 
axiom :  Non  his  in  eodem" 

"  Keep  up  your  courage,  monsieur,"  said  Baoul  to  the  wounded  miui ; 
"  we  wiQ  make  all  haste  to  execute  your  wishes." 

"  God  bless  you,  gentlemen ! "  replied  he,  with  an  accent  of  gratitude 
impossible  to  be  described. 

And  the  two  voung  men  set  off  at  a  gallop,  in  the  direction  indicated, 
whilst  de  Guiohe's  governor  presided  over  the  construction  of  the 
litter. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes'  ride^  the  voung  men  perceived  the 
auberge,  Baoul,  without  dismountmg,  called  the  host,  told  him  a 
wounded  man  was  about  to  be  brought  to  his  house,  and  ordered  him 
to  prepare  everything  necessary  for  nis  accommodation ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  bed,  bandages,  and  lint,  begging  him,  in  addition,  if  he  knew  in  the 
neighbourhood  any  physician,  surgeon,  or  operator,  to  send  for  him, 
takmg  upon  himself  the  payment  of  the  messenger. 

The  host,  who  saw  two  young  noblemen  ricmy  dressed,  promised  aU 
they  asked,  and  our  cavaliers,  after  having  seen  the  preparations 
for  his  reception  commenced,  again  set  off  at  a  quick  pace  towards 
Greney. 

They  had  already  gone  more  than  a  league,  and  could  distinguish 
the  first  houses  of  the  village,  whose  roofs,  covered  with  red  tiles, 
appeared  sharply  through  the  green  trees  that  surrounded  them, 
wnen  they  saw  coming  towards  them,  mounted  on  a  mule,  a  poor  monk, 
who,  b^  nis  large  hat  and  his  gown  of  gray  woollen,  they  took  for  an 
Augustin  brother.  This  time  chance  appeared  to  have  sent  them  what 
they  were  in  search  of. 

They  approached  the  monk.  He  was  a  man  of  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  but  whom  ascetic  practices  had  made  to 
appear  much  older.  He  was  pale,  but  not  of  that  clear  paleness  which 
is  a  beauty,  but  of  a  bilious  yellow ;  his  short  hai^  which  scaroely 
'^'^scended  below  the  circle  which  his  hat  made  round  his  brow,  was  of 


a  light  flaxen^  and  his  eyes,  of  a  clear  blue,  had  a  strange  peculiarity  of 
expression. 

Monsienr,"  said  Baool,  with  his  ordinary  politeness,  "are  you  an 
ecclesiastic  ?" 

"Why  do  you  ask  that?"  said  the  stranger,  with  an  impassibility 
almost  amounting  to  incivility. 
"  For  the  purpose  of  knowing/'  said  de  Guiche,  haughtily. 
The  stranger  touched  his  mule  with  his  heel,  and  went  on  his  way. 
Be  Guiche  made  his  horse  spring  before  him,  and  barred  his  road. 
"Reply,  monsieur!"  said  he,  "you  have  been  interrogated  politely, 
and  every  question  is  worthy  of  an  answer." 

"I  am  free,  I  suppose,  to  tell  or  not  to  tell  who  I  am  to  the  two  first 
persons  I  meet,  who  may  take  a  fancy  to  ask  me  ?" 

De  Guiche  suppressed,  with  much  difficulty,  the  great  inclination  he 
bad  to  break  every  bone  in  the  monk's  skin. 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  making  a  great  eflTort  upon  himself, "  we 
are  not  the  first  two  chance  persons  you  may  meet;  my  friend,  yonder, 
is  the  vicomte  de  Bragelonne,  and  I  am  the  count  de  Guiche.  It  is 
not  from  either  caprice  or  insolence  we  put  this  question  to  you ;  for  a 
man,  at  some  litUe  distance,  is  wounded  and  dying,  and  claims  the  help 
of  holy  church.  If  you  are  a  priest,  I  summon  you,  in  the  name  of 
numanily,  to  follow  me,  to  succour  that  man :  if  you  are  not,  it  is  another 
thing;  and  I  vram  you,  in  the  name  of  that  oeurtesy  of  which  you 
appear  so  ignorant,  that  I  will  chastise  you  for  your  insolence."  The 
monk  before  nc^e,  became  hvid,  and  he  smiled  in  so  strange  a  fashion, 
that  Baonl,  whose  eyes  were  constantly  fixed  upon  him,  felt  that  smile 
press  upon  his  heart  like  an  insult. 

This  is  some  Spanish  or  Flemish  spy,"  said  he,  phcing  his  hand  upon 
the  butt  of  his  pistol. 

A  threatening  look,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  replied  to  BaouX's 
speech. 
I]  Well,  monsieur,"  said  de  Guiche, "  will  you  answer  ?" 
I  am  a  monk,  gentlemen,"  said  the  young  man ;  and  his  countenance 
WMimed  its  ordinary  impassibility. 

Then,  father,"  said  Baoul,  letting  his  pistol  fall  back  into  the  holster, 
*nd  imparling  to  his  words  and  tone  a  respect  which  did  not  spring 
iitmi  his  heart,  "then  if  you  are  a  priest,  you  are  about  to  find,  as  my 
mend  has  told  you.  an  opportunity  for  exercising  your  holy  calling  j  an 
luifortunate  wounded  man  has  fsodlen  in  our  way,  and  is,  by  this  time, 
J*  the  next  auberge ;  he  is  anxious  for  the  assistance  of  a  minister  of 
™ ;  our  people  are  with  him." 

I  will  go  to  him,"  said  the  monk;  and  he  touched  his  mule  with  his 

,  "If  you  do  not  go,  monsieur,"  said  de  Guiche,  "remember  wo  have 
norses  able  to  catch  your  mule,  a  credit  capable  of  having  you  seized, 
wnerever  you  may  be ;  and  then,  I  promise  you,  your  shrift  shall  be  a 
Sn?  one :  a  tree  and  a  cord  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  places." 
The  eye  of  the  monk  again  flashed,  but  that  was  all;  ne  repeated  his 
piffwe:  **  I  will  go  to  him,"  and  proceeded.       - 

I^t  us  follow  him,"  said  de  Guiche,  "that  will  be  the  shortest 

I  was  gomg  to  propose  the  same  thing  to  Tou,"  said  Baoul. 
Anothe  two  young  men  began  to  retrace  their  steps,  regulating  theur 
4*5  ^^  of  the  monk,  whom  they  followed  within  nistol-shot. 

jAt  1^  expiration  of  five  minutes,  the  monk  turned  round  to  ascer- 

«a  Whether  he  were  followed  or  not. 
o 
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"  Do  you  see  ?"  said  EaouL   "  We  have  done  rigbtly." 

"  What  a  horrible  countenance  that  monk  has ! "  said  the  count  ie 
Guiche. 

"Horrible!"  replied  Baoul,  "  particularly  in  the  expression  of  it^ 
that  yellow  hair,  those  dull  eyes,  those  lips  which  disappear  at  the  least 
word  he  pronounces." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  de  Guiche,  who  had  been  less  struck  than  Kaoul  by 
all  these  details,  as  Raoul  was  examining  them  while  de  Guiche  was 
speaking ;  **  yes,  it's  a  strange  countenance ;  but  these  monks  are  sub- 
jected to  such  degrading  practices ;  fasts  make  them  pale,  the  strokes  of 
discipline  make  them  hypocrites,  and  it  is  by  weeping  for  the  pleasures 
of  this  life,  which  they  have  lost  and  we  enjoy,  that  their  eyes  become 
dull/' 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Baoul,  "the  poor  man  will  have  a  priest;  but 
pardieu !  the  penitent  appears  to  possess  a  better  conscience  than  the 
confessor.  For  my  part,  I  must  confess,  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
view  priests  in  a  very  different  light" 

"Oh !"  said  de  Guiche,  "dotft  you  perceive  this  is  one  of  those 
wandering  brethren  who  go  begging  on  the  high  roads  till  some  benefice 
falls  upon  their  heads  from  heaven?  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
foreigners,— Scotch,  Irish,  Danes ;  such  have  often  been  pointed  out 
to  me." 

"What,  as  ugly?"  * 

"  No ;  but  passably  hideous,  nevertheless." 

"  What  a  misfortune  for  that  poor  wounded  man,  to  die  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  shaveling  !" 

"  Bah ! "  said  de  Guiche, "  the  absolution  comes,  not  from  him  who 
^ves  it,  but  from  God.  Hear  what  I  have  to  say.  I  would  rather  die 
impenitent  than  have  to  do  with  such  a  confessor.  You  are  of  my 
opmion,  I  know,  vicomte,  for  I  saw  you  dallying  with  the  pummel  of 
your  pistol  as  if  you  had  a  strong  inclination  to  break  his  head 
with  it." 

"  That's  true,  count ;  and  it  is  so  strange  a  thing  that  it  will,  perhaps, 
surprise  you,  but  1  felt,  at  the  sight  of  that  man,  a  horror  X  cannot 
express.    Did  you  ever  put  up  a  serpent  in  your  path  ?" 
Never !"  said  de  Guiche. 

"  Well,  I  often  have  in  our  woods  of  the  Blaisois;  and  I  remember 
that  at  the  sight  of  the  first  which  looked  at  me  with  its  dull  eyes, 
coiled  round  upon  itself,  shaking  its  head,  spitting  forth  as  it  were  its 
constantly  moving  tongue,  I  remained  fixed,  pale,  fascinated,  until  tha 
count  de  la  F6re » 

"  Your  father  ?"  asked  de  Guiche. 

"  No,  my  guardian,"  repUed  Baoul,  blushing. 

"Well?^' 

**  Till  the  count  de  la  Ffere,  as  I  said,  exclaimed,  'Now,  Bragelonne, 
draw !'  Then  only  I  ran  towards  the  reptile,  and  cut  it  in  two,  at  the 
moment  it  was  hissing  and  raising  itseli  upon  its  tail  to  fly  at  me. 
Well,  I  swear  to  you,  1  experienced  just  the  same  sensation  at  the  sight 
of  that  man  when  he  said :  '  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  V  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  me." 

"  Then  you  almost  repent  of  not  having  cut  him  in  two  as  you  did 
your  serpent?" 

"By  my  faith !  almost,"  said  BaouL 

At  this  moment  thejr  arrived  in  sight  of  the  little  auberge,  and  i)er- 
^vcived,  on  the  other  side,  the  coHhge  of  the  wounded  man,  which  was 

^vancing  under  the  guidance  of  M,  d'Arminges.    Two  of  the  lackeys 
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weie  bearing  the  dying  man,  the  third  led  the  horses.    The  young  men 

spurred  on  to  meet  them. 
"Here  is  the  wounded  man,"  said  de  Guiche,  as  he  passed  the 

Angustin  friar ;  "  have  the  kindness  to  hasten  a  Uttle,  sir  monk." 

A&  to  £.aoul,  he  kept  as  far  from  the  monk  as  the  road  would  allow 
liim.  and  turned  his  head  the  other  way  as  he  ];)assed. 

Tne  young  men  thus  preceded  the  confessor,  instead  of  following  him. 
They  went  to  meet  the  wounded  man  and  carry  him  the  good  news. 
He  raised  himself  to  look  in  the  direction  indicated,  saw  the  monk 
urging  forward  his  mule,  and  sai^hack  upon  his  litter,  nis  oountenance 
illumined  by  a  ray  of  joy. 

"  Now,"  said  the  youn^  men,  "  we  have  done  for  you  everything  in 
onr  power^  and  as  we  are  m  haste  to  join  the  army  of  M.  le  Prince,  we 
must  continue  our  "journey.  You  will  excuse  us,  will  you  not,  mon- 
sieur ?  It  is  said  a  battle  is  expected,  and  we  should  not  like  to  arrive 
the  day  after  it." 

"Go,  my  kind  young  seigneurs,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "and  be 
both  blessed  for  your  piety,  xou  have,  indeed,  as  you  said,  done  every- 
thing for  me  you  could ;  for  my  part,  I  can  only  once  more  rei>eat, 
mav  God  proteict  you,  you  and  those  who  are  dear  to  you ! " 

*  Monsieur,"  said  de  Guiche  to  his  governor,  "  we  are  going  forward, 
you  can  rejoin  us  on  the  route  to  Cambrin." 

The  host  was  at  his  door,  and' had  prepared  everything,  bed, 
bandages,  and  lints,  and  a  groom  was  gone  to  Lens,  the  nearest  city,  for 
a  doctor. 

"All  shall  be  done  as  you  desire,"  said  the  aubergiste;  "but  will 
you  not  stop  to  have  your  wound  attended  to  ?  "  added  he,  addressing 
Kaoul. 

**0h !  my  wound  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  the  vioomte ;  "it  will 
be  quite  time  enough  to  look  after  that  at  our  next  halt ;  only  have  the 
goodness,  if  you  see  a  horseman  pass,  who  asks  information  respecting 
a  young  man  mounted  on  a  chestnut  horse,  and  followed  by  a  lackey, 
to  tell  him  that  you  have  seen  me,  but  that  I  am  gone  forward,  and 
mean  to  dine  at  Mazingarbe,  and  sleep  at  Cambrin.  This  horseman  is 
my  servant." 

"Would  it  not  be  better,  monsieur,  and  more  certain,  if  I  asked  him 
his  name,  and  told  him  yours  ?  "  replied  the  host. 

** There  can  be  no  harm  in  additional  precaution,"  said  Eaoul.  "I 
am  the  vioomte  de  Bragelonne,  and  his  name  is  Grimaud." 

At  this  moment  the  wounded  man  arrived  on  one  side,  and  the  monk 
on  the  other;  the  two  young  meu  drew  back  to  allow  the  latter  to 
pass ;  the  monk  alighted  from  his  mule,  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  to 
the  stable,  but  not  to  be  unsaddled. 

"  Sir  monk,"  said  de  Guiche,  "  confess  this  good  man  kindlv^  and  bo 
at  no  concern  for  your  expenses,  for  yourself  or  your  mule ;  all  is  paid." 

"  Thanks,  monsieur ! "  said  the  monk  with  one  of  those  smiles  that 
had  made  Bragelonne  shudder. 

"Come,  count!"  said  Baoul,  who  appeared  instinctively  unable  to 
endure  the  presence  of  the  Augustin.  Come  on,  I  pray  you.  I  feel 
ill  here." 

^Once  more,  thanks !  my  brave  young  seigneurs  I "  said  the  wounded 
man;  "  do  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers."  .    -o      i 

"Be  assured  we  will  not !''  said  de  Guiche,  hastening  to  rejoin  Baoul, 
who  was  already  some  distance  ahead."  ,         , 

At  that  moment  the  litter  and  its  bearers  entered  the  house,  borne  by 
the  two  lackeys.  The  host  and  his  wife  were  standing  on  the  front  steps. 

02 
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The  wounded  man  seemed  to  suffer  great  pain,  and  yet  he  was  anxious 
to  know  if  the  monk  was  arrived. 

At  the  sight  of  the  pale  and  bleeding  man,  the  wife  seized  the  arm  of 
her  husband. 

"  Well !  what's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  he ;  "  are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  look ! "  said  she,  pointing  to  the  wounded  man. 

"  Dame  !  "  repUed  her  husband ;  "  he  looks  bad,  indeed  ! " 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  not  what  I  mean,"  continued  the  woman,  all  in  a 
tremble.    "  I  ask  you  if  you  don't  know  him  ?  " 

"  That  man  ?    Stop  a  minute ** 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  know  him,"  said  the  wife :  **  for  you  are  as  pale  as  I 
feel  I  am." 

"Woe  and  bad  luck  to  our  house ! "  cried  the  host;  "he  is  the  old 
executioner  of  B^thune ! " 

"The  old  executioner  of  B^thune!"  murmured  the  young  monk, 
making  a  hesitating  movement,  and  allowing  the  sentiment  ot  repug- 
nance inspired  by  his  penitent  to  appear  on  his  countenance. 

M.  d'Arminges,  who  was  standing  at  the  door,  perceived  his  repug- 
nance. 

**  Sir  monk,"  said  he,  "  if  he  is,  or  has  been,  an  executioner,  this 
unfortunate  person  is  not  less  a  man.  Bender  to  him,  then,  the  last 
service  he  claims  of  you,  and  your  work  will  but  be  the  more  merito- 
rious." 

The  monk  made  no  reply,  but  silently  continued  his  way  to  the  low 
cliamber  in  which  the  lackeys  had  already  deposited  the  dying  man 
upon  a  bed.  On  seeing  the  man  of  God  approach  the  couch,  the  two 
lackejrs  came  out,  closing  the  door  upon  the  monk  and  his  penitent. 

D'Arminges  and  Olivain  were  waiting  for  them ;  they  mounted  their 
horses,  and  set  off  at  a  trot,  following  the  road  at  the  extremity  of 
which  B>aoul  and  his  companion  had  already  disappeared. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  governor  and  his  escort  had,  in  turn,  disap- 
peared, a  fresh  traveller  pulled  up  before  the  door  of  the  auberge. 

**  What  is  monsieur's  pleasure  ?  "  said  the  host,  still  pale  and  trem- 
bling at  the  discovery  he  had  made. 

The  traveller  made  a  sign  of  a  man  who  is  drinking,  and,  alighting 
from  his  horse,  made  a  sign  of  a  man  who  rubs. 

"  The  devil ! "  said  the  host  to  himself,  "  he  must  be  dumb ! " 

"  And  where  will  monsieur  be  pleased  to  drink  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  Here  I "  said  the  traveller,  pomting  to  a  table. 

"  I  was  deceived,"  thought  the  host,    he  is  not  quite  dumb !  ** 

And  he  bowed,  and  went  to  fetch  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some  biscuits, 
which  he  placed  before  his  taciturn  guest. 

"Does  monsieur  wish  for  anything  else  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  traveller. 

"What,  monsieur?" 

"To  know  if  you  have  seen  pass  by  a  young  gentleman  of  about 
sixteen,  mounted  upon  a  chestnut  horse,  and  followed  by  a  lackey." 

"  The  vicomte  de  Bra«elonne  ?  " ^**The  same." 

"Then  your  name  is  M.  Grimaud ? " 

The  traveller  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Well ! "  said  the  host, "  your  young  master  was  here  not  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago ;  he  will  dme  at  Mazingarbe,  and  sleep  at  Cam- 
brin." 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Mazinearbe  ?  " 

"  Two  leagues  and  a  half." 

"  Thank  you." Grimaud,  assured  of  joining  his  young  master  at 
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the  end  of  the  day,  appeared  satisfied,  wiped  his  brow,  and  poured  him« 

self  .out  a  ^^ass  of  wine^  which  he  drank  m  silenoe. 

He  had  just  placed  his  glass  on  the  table,  and,  was  preparing*  to  fill  it 
a  second  time,  when  a  terrible  cry  issued  from  the  chamber  in  which 
were  the  monk  and  the  dying  man. 

Grimaud  started  up.  "  What  is  that  ?  "  said  he ;  "  whence  does  that 
dycome?" 

''From  the  chamber  of  the  wounded  man,"  said  the  host. 

*  What  wounded  man  ?  "  asked  Grimaud. 

*'The  old  executioner  of  B^thune,  who  has  just  been  assassinated  by 
rome  Spanish  partisans ;  he  has  been  brought  here,  and  is  now  con- 
fessing to  a  brother  of  the  Augustins ;  he  appears  to  suffer  a  great  deal." 

"  Tho  old  executioner  of  B^thune ! "  murmured  Grimaud,  recalling 
his  remembrances, — "  a  man  of  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  years  of  age,— tall, 
vigorous,  swarthy  complexion,  hair  and  beard  black  ?  ^' 

'*  Thairs  the  man,  except  that  his  beard  is  grizzled,  and  his  hair  white. 
Do  you  know  him  r'  asked  the  host. 

"  I  saw  him  once,"  said  Grimaud,  whose  brow  darkened  at  the  picture 
which  this  recollection  presented  to  his  memory. 

The  wife  now  came  up  in  great  agitation. 

**  Did  you  hear  ?*'  said  she  to  her  husband. 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  host»  looking  very  uneasily  towards  the  door. 

At  this  moment,  a  cry  less  strong  than  the  first,  but  followed  by  a 
deep  and  prolonged  groan,  was  heard.  The  three  personages  looked  at 
each  other  shuddering. 

**  We  must  see  what  this  is  about  ?"  said  Grimaud. 

"  One  would  say  it  was  the  cry  of  a  man  who  was  being  murdered !" 
said  the  host,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

''Jesus  \"  exclaimed  the  wife,  crossing  herself. 

If  Grimaud  spoke  but  little,  we  know  that  he  was  not  backward  in 
acting.  He  sprang  towards  the  door  and  shook  it  vigorously,  but  it  was 
fastened  by  an  inward  bolt. 

"Open  the  door!"  cried  the  host,  "open  the  door,  sir  monk,  in- 
stantly!" 

Nobody  answered. 

"  Open  the  door !  or  I  will  break  it  open !"  cried  Grimaud. 

Grimaud  cast  his  eyes  round  and  saw  a  short  bar,  which  was  by  chance 
in  a  corner :  he  seized  hold  of  it,  and  before  the  nost  could  offer  any 
opposition,  ne  had  thrown  the  door  off  its  hinges. 

The  chamber  was  inundated  with  blood,  which  filtered  through  the 
mattresses;  the  wounded  man  could  not  speak— the  monk  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  monk !"  cried  the  host, "  where  is  the  monk  ?" 

Grimaud  rushed  towards  an  open  window  which  looked  into  the 
court-yard.    "  He  must  have  escaped  this  way ! "  cried  he. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  said  the  terrified  host.  "  Boy !  see  if  the  monk's 
mule  is  in  the  stable." 

"  There  is  no  mule  here,"  said  the  lad,  to  whom  the  question  had  been 
addressed. 

Grimaud  knitted  his  brow,  the  host  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked 

Wound  him  with  mistrust.    As  for  the  wife,  she  could  not  enter  the 

chamber,  but  stood  trembling  at  the  door.    Grimaud  approached  the 

T^ounded  man,  examining  the  strongly  marked  features,  wnich  brousht 

roch  a  terrible  remembrance  to  his  mmd.    After  a  moment  of  sad  ana 

mate  contemplation.    "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  murmured  he,    it  la 

certainly  the  same." 
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**  She  was  an  EngUshwomaii,  then  ?  " 

"No ;  she  was  a  iVenchwoman,  but  she  had  married  in  England." 

The  monk  became  paler ;  he  wiped  his  brow,  and  went  and  bolted  the 
door.  The  executioner  thought  he  had  abandoned  him,  and  sank  back, 
groaning,  on  his  bed. 

^  "  No,  no,  here  I  am ;"  cried  the  monk,  returning  eagerly  to  the  bed- 
side;  "  go  on ;  who  were  these  men  ?  '* 

, "  One  was  a  foreigner,  an  Englishman,  I  believe.  The  four  others 
were  Frenchmen,  and  wore  the  uniform  of  musketeers." 

"  But,  their  names !  their  names ! "  cried  the  monk  vehemently. 

"I  do  not  know  them;  only  the  four  other  seigneurs  call^  the 
Englishman  milord." 

"  And  was  the  woman  handsome  ?  " 

"  Young  and  handsome !  Yes,  particularly  beautiful.  I  see  her  still, 
when  on  her  knees  at  my  feet^  she  prayed,  with  her  head  thrown  back. 
1  have  never  since  been  able  to  understand  how  I  could  strike  off  that 
head,  so  beautiflil,  though  so  pale." 

The  monk  appeared  agitated  by  extraordinary  emotion.  All  his 
limbs  trembled ;  it  was  plain  he  wanted  to  put  a  question,  but  durst 
not    At  length,  after  a  violent  effort  : 

"  The  name  of  that  woman  ?  "  Ka.sped  he. 

"  I  do  not  know  it,  as  I  have  told  you ;  she  had  been  twice  married, 
it  appeared ;  once  in  France,  and  once  in  England." 

"  And  she  was  youner,  say  you  ?  " **  Twenty-five." 

"  Beautiful  ?  " «  Exceedingly." 

"Fair?" "Yes." 

"  "With  volumes  of  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders  ?  " '^  Yes." 

**  With  eyes  of  great  expression  ?  " 

"  When  she  pleased.    Oh !  yes,  she  had." 

**  And  a  voice  of  extraordinary  sweetness  ?  " 

"How  do  you  know  all  this  ?  " 

And  the  executioner  raised  himself  npon  his  elbow,  and  fixed  his 
terrified  eyes  unon  the  monk,  whose  face  had  become  livid. 

"  And  you  killed  her  P  "  sud  the  monk ;  ''you  acted  bs  an  instrument 
to  these  cowardly  wretches  who  did  not  dare  to  kill  her  themselves. 
You  had  no  pity  for  her  youth,  her  beauty,  or  her  weakness !  You 
killed  that  woman  ! " 

"  Alas !  I  have  told  you,  father,  that  that  woman,  under  that 
heavenly  envelope,  concealed  an  infernal  spirit,  and  when  I  saw  her, 
when  I  remembered  all  the  evil  she  had  done  to  me  myself ** 

"  To  you  ?    And  what  had  she  done  to  you  ?    Tell  me ! " 

"  She  had  seduced  and  ruined  my  brother,  who  was  a  priest ;  she  ran 
away  with  him  from  a  convent." 

"With  your  brother?" 

"  Yes,  my  brother  had  been  her  first  lover.  She  was  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  my  brother.  Oh !  father,  father !  do  not  look  at  me  in  that 
manner !    Oh !  I  am  then  guilty !    Oh  !  you  will  not  pardon  me ! " 

The  monk  composed  his  countenance. 

"  Yes,  yes !    I  will  pardon  you,  if  you  will  tell  me  all ! " 

"  Oh !  *  cried  the  executioner ;  "  all !  all !  all ! " 

"Then  answer  me.  If  she  seduced  your  brother— you  say  she  seduced 
him,  do  you  not?" ^"Yes!" 

"  If  she  caused  his  death— yon  said  she  caused  his  death  ?  * 

"  Yes,"  repeated  the  executioner. 

"  Then  you  must  know  her  maiden  name  ?  " 
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"Oh!  my  God!"  cried  the  man;  "Oh!  my  God!  I  am  dymg. 
Absolution^  father !  absolution ! " 

"Tell  me  her  name,"  cried  the  monk,  "and  I  will  give  it  you." 

"She  was  called— n^  God,  have  pity  on  me!  murmured  the 
executioner,  and  he  sank  down  upon  ms  bed,  pale,  shivering,  and  like 
a  man  in  the  last  agony. 

"Her  name ! "  repeated  the  monk,  leaning  over  him,  as  if  to  drag  tho 
name  from  him,  if  ne  would  not  repeat  it.  "H^  name !  speak !  or 
no  absolution!" 

The  dying  man  rallied  his  forces.  The  eyes  of  the  monk  sparkled 
with  a  supernatural  lire. 

"Anne  de  Bueil "  murmured  the  wounded  man. 

"Anne  de  Bueil!"  repeated  the  monk,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
raising  his  two  hands  towards  heaven.  "Anne  de  Bueil !  thou  hast  said 
Anne  de  Bueil,  didst  thou  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  was  her  name;  and  ^ow  absolve  me,  for  I  am  dying ! " 

"  I  absolve  you ! "  cried  the  priest,  with  a  laugh  so  hellish  that  it 
made  the  hair  rise  on  the  head  of  the  dying  man.  "  I  absolve  you !  I 
am  not  a  priest  I " 

"Not  a  priest ! "  cried  the  executioner, "  who  are  you  then  ?  " 

"  In  my  turn,  I  will  tell  you,  you  miserable  wretch ! " 

"Oh Lord!    Oh!  my  God!" 

"I  am  John  Francis  de  Winter." 

"I  do  not  know  you  bv  that  name  ! "  cried  the  executioner. 

"Wait  a  minute,  and  you  shall  know  me;  I  am  John  Pranc^de 
Winter."  repeated  he,  "  and  that  woman " 

"Wefl!  and  that  woman?" 

"  Was  my  mother ! " 

The  executioner  then  uttered  the  first  cry,  the  terrible  cry  that  was 
first  heard. 

"  Pardon  me !  oh !  pardon  me ! "  murmured  he,  "  if  not  in  the  name 
of  God,  at  least  in  your  own  name ;  if  not  as  a  priest,  at  least  as  a  son." 

"  Pardon  thee  ! "  cried  the  false  monk,  "  pardon  thee !  God  may 
perhaps  pardon  thee,  but  I,  never  ! " 

"Por  pity's  sake  1 "  said  the  executioner,  stretching  his  arms  towards 
him. 

"No  pity  for  him  who  had  none;  die  impenitent,  die  in  despair,  die 
and  be  damned ! " 

^  And  drawing  a  poniard  from  under  his  frock,  he  plunged  it  into  his 
breast 

"There "  said  he,  "  that  is  my  absolution." 

It  was  then  the  second  cry,  more  weak  than  the  first,  and  followed  by 
a  long  groan,  had  been  uttered. 

The  executioner,  who  had  raised  himself  up,  sank  backwards  upon  his 
jw.  As  for  the  false  monk,  without  stopping  to  withdraw  the  poniard, 
ae  ran  to  the  window,  opened  it,  jumped  upon  a  flower-bed  in  the 
praen,  glided  into  the  stable,  took  his  mule,  went  out  by  the  back  gate, 

Jastened  to  the  nearest  thicket,  there  cast  away  his  monk's  frock,  drew 

from  his  valise  the  complete  dress  of  a  cavalier,  clothed  himself  quickly, 

funed  the  first  post  on  foot,  took  horse,  and  directed  his  course  towards 
tttt  with  the  utmost  speed. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXV. 

Giimaad  speaks. 

Gbiicaud  remained  alone  with  the  execatumer :  the  hosfc  wis  gone  to 
seek  for  medical  help ;  his  wife  was  praying. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  minute,  the  wounded  man  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Help ! "  murmured  he ;  **  help !  Oh !  my  God !  can  1  find  no  friend 
in  this  world  to  help  me  either  to  live  or  to  die  ?  " 

And  he,  with  a  great  effort,  lifted  his  hand  to  his  breast;  his  hand 
there  encountered  the  hafb  of  the  poniard. 

'*  Ah !  '^  said  he,  like  a  man  who  recovers  his  reoolleotion.  And  his 
arm  sank  again  by  his  side. 

''  Have  courage ! "  said  Qrimaud,  **  they  are  gone  in  search  of  help ! " 

*"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  wounded  man,  staring  at  Grimaud,  with 
eyes  opened  to  the  utmost  stretch. 

"An  old  acquairftance,**  said  Grimaud. 

*'Tou?"  and  the  wounded  man  sought  to  recall  the  features  of  the 
person  who  thus  spoke  to  him. 

**  In  what  circumstances  did  we  ever  meet  t  **  said  he. 

"One  night  twenty  years  a^o,  my  master  took  you  from  B^thune, 
and  conducted  you  to  Armentieres." 

"  I  know  you  now,"  said  the  wounded  man,  *"  you  were  one  of  the 
four  lackeys.* **  I  was." 

"  Whence  do  you  come,  now  ?  " 

"  I  was  passing  alon^  the  road,  and  I  stopped  at  this  auberge  to  refresh 
my  horse.  I  was  being  told  that  the  executioner  of  Bethune  lay 
wounded  here,  when  you  uttered  two  cries.  We  were  alarmed  by  the 
first:  at  the  second  we  broke  open  the  door." 

"  And  the  monk  ?  "  said  the  executioner ; "  have  you  seen  the  monk  P  " 

"What  monk?" 

"  The  monk  who  was  shut  up  with  me." 

"  No,  he  was  gone ;  it  appears  that  he  fled  by  this  window.  Was  it  he 
who  stabbed  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  executioner. 

Grimaud  removed  towards  the  door. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  asked  the  wounded  man. 

"To  have  him  pursued." 

"  Do  no  such  thing." 

"Why  not?" 

"He  IS  avenged,  and  he  has  done  welL  Kow  I  hope  that  God  will 
pardon  me,  for  there  is  expiation." 

''  Explain  yourself,"  said  Grimaud. 

"  Tbat  woman  whom  your  masters  and  you  made  me  kill" 

"Milady?" 

"  Milady !  ves,  that  was  it,  you  called  her  so." 

"  What  is  there  in  common  between  milady  and  this  monk  ?  " 

"  She  was  his  mother ! " 

Grimaud  absolutely  staggered  back,  and  looked  at  the  dying  man 
with  vacant,  bewildered  eyes. 

"  His  mother ! "  repeated  he. 

"  But  does  he  know  the  secret  ?  " 

"  I  took  him  for  a  monk,  and  I  revealed  it  to  him  in  confession." 

"Wretched  man!"  cried  Grimaud, whose  brow  was  bathed  with 
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sweat,  at  the  idea  alone  of  the  consequenoes  of  sooh  a  reTektum. 

"Wretched  man !  you  named  nobody  I  hope  f  * 

''I  pronounced  no  name,  because  I  knew  none  except  the  maiden 
oame  of  his  mother,  and  it  was  by  that  he  recognized  her ;  but  he  knew 
that  his  uncle  was  of  the  number  of  the  judges." 

And  he  fell  back  exhausted;  Anxious  to  as^  him,  Grimaud  stretched 
out  his  hand  towards  the  ppniard. 

"Do  not  touch  me,**  said  the  executioner;  "if  you  pull  out  that 
,  poniard,  I  shall  die  instantly." 

Grimaud  remained  with  his  hand  extended:  then,  on  a  sudden, 
striking  his  brow  with  his  clenched  fist : — "  Ah !  out  if  this  man  should 
leam  who  the  others  are,  my  master  will  then  be  lost !" 
. "  Hasten,  hasten ! "  criea  the  executioner—**  warn  him,  if  he  still 
hves;  warn  his  friends ;  trust  me,  my  death  will  not  be  the  dHouemewt 
of  this  terrible  adventure  I " 

"  Where  was  he  going  ?  '* 

"  Towards  Paris.^ 

"Who  stopped  him?" 

"  Two  young  gentlemen,  who  were  going  to  join  the  army,  one  of 
whom,  I  heard  bis  name  pronounced  by  his  companion,  was  called 
Bragelonne." 

"  And  did  that  young  man  bring  this  monk  to  you  ?  " **  Tes." 

Grimaud  lifted  his  hands  and  eyes  towards  neaven.  "  It  was  the 
TJill  of  God,  then,"  said  he. 

"Doubtless  it  was,"  said  the  wounded  man. 

"  But  that  is  frightful ! "  murmured  Grimaud,—"  and  yet  that  woman 
Q^rved  her  fate.    Is  not  that  your  opinion  ?  " 

^'At  the  hour  of  death,"  said  the  executioner,  "the  crimes  of  others 
look  very  small  in  comparison  with  our  own." 

And  he  sank  back  exhausted,  closing  his  eyes. 

Grimaud  was  hesitating  between  the  pity  which  forbade  him  to  leave 
this  man  without  help,  and  the  fear  which  impelled  him  to  set  out 
instantly  and  carry  this  awful  news  to  the  count  de  la  F^re,  when  he 
h&ird  a  noise  in  t^e  corridor,  and  saw  the  host  enter  with  a  surgeon, 
who  had  been  found  at  last. 

Several  persons  followed,  attracted  by  curiosity;  the  noise  of  this 
rtwnge  event  began  to  spread. 

The  practitioner  approached  the  dying  man,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a 
iiunting  state. 

.^The  steel  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  extracted  from  the  breast," 
W  he,  shaking  his  head  in  a  significant  manner. 

Grimaud  remembered  the  prophecy  made  by  the  wounded  man,  and 
turned  his  eyes  from  him. 

The  surgeon  pulled  aside  the  pourpoint^  tore  the  shirt,  and  left  the 
wgjst  barer    The  poniard,  as  we  nave  said,  was  buried  up  to  the  hilt. 

The  suMeon  took  it  by  the  extremity  of  the  haft ;  as  he  drew  it  out, 
^°®vounaed  man  opened  his  eyes  with  a  frightful  fixity. 

When  the  blade  was  entirely  extracted  from  the  wound,  a  dull  redness 
surrounded  the  mouth ;  then,  at  the  moment  he  respired,  a  flood  of 

Diooa  sprang  from  the  orifice  of  the  wound.    The  dying  man  fixed  his 

^tt  upon  Grimaud  with  a  singular  expression,  uttered  a  stifled  rattle, 

tod  instantly  expired. 

inen  Grimaud  picked  up  the  poniard  bathed  in  blood,  which  lay 
Jpon  the  floor,  exciting  the  horror  of  all ;  he  made  a  sign  to  the  host 
w  follow  him,  paid  the  expenses  with  a  generosity  worthy  of  his  master. 
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Grimaud'g  first  resolution  was  to  return  at  once  to  Paris ;  bat  hd 
thought  of  the  uneasiness  his  absence  would  ^ve  to  BaouL  He  refleeted 
that  Kaoul  was  but  two  leagues  from  him;  that  he oould be  with  him  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  tiiat  goin^  returning,  and  ezplaininir,  would 
not  take  him  more  than  an  hour.  He  put  his  norse  into  a  gallop,  and 
in  twenty  minutes  alighted  at  the  Mulet  CouronnS,  the  only  aaberge  of 
Massingarbe. 

At  the  first  words  exchanged  with  the  host,  he  acquired  the  certainty 
of  having  joined  him  he  sought. 

Baoul  was  at  table  with  the  count  de  Guiche  and  his  goTemor,  but 
the  dismal  adventure  of  the  morning  had  left  upon  the  brows  of  the 
young  men  a  sadness  which  the  gaiety  of  M.  d'Arminges,  more  philo- 
sophic than  they,  firom  having  seen  such  sorts  of  spectacles  frequently, 
could  not  disperse. 

All  at  once  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Grimaud  presented  himself, 
pale,  dusty,  and  still  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  man. 

"  Grimaud !  my  good  Grimaud ! "  cried  Baoul ;  "  here  you  are  at 
last !    Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  a  servant,  he  is  a  friend.'* 

And  rising,  and!^  running  towards  him : 

"  How  is  Monsieur  le  Comte  ?  "  continued  he.  '*  Does  he  reeret  me 
a  little  ?  Have  you  seen  him  since  I  left  him  ?~answer  me.  I  have, 
on  my  part,  many  things  to  tell  you.  It  is  but  three  days— and  yet  we 
have  liad  numerous  adventures.  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — 
how  pale  you  are  !  Why,  here  is  blood !— where  did  this  blood  oome 
from  ?  " 

"There  is.  indeed,  blood,"  said  the  count,  rising ;  "are  you  wounded, 
my  friend  ?  ** 

"No,  monsieur."  said  Grimaud, "  this  blood  is  not  mine." 

"  Whose  is  it,  then  ?  "  exclaimed  Baoiil. 

"  It  is  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  man  you  left  at  the  anbei^e,  and 
who  died  in  my  arms." 

"In  your  arms!  what,  that  man !  do  you  know  who  he  was  ?  *• 

"Yes,"  said  Grimaud. 

"  Why,  he  was  the  old  executioner  of  B^thune." 

"I  know  he  was." 

"  And  you  knew  him  ?  " "  I  knew  him." 

"  And  he  is  dead  ?  " "  Yes."    The  two  young  men  looked  at  each 

other. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  to  be  said  ?  "  exclaimed  d'Arminges.  "  It 
is  the  common  law,  and  being  an  executioner  did  not  exempt  him  from 
it.  From  the  moment  I  saw  his  wound,  I  formed  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  it ;  and  you  know  it  was  his  own  opinion,  from  his  being  so 
anxious  for  a  monk." 

At  this  word  monk,  Grimaud  became  paler. 

*•  Come !  come !  to  table ! "  said  d'Arminges^  who,  like  all  the  men  of 
that  period,  particularly  of  his  age,  did  not  admit  sensibility  between  two 
courses. 

"  You  are  right,  monsieur,"  said  Baoul.  "  Go,  Grimaud,  get  refresh- 
ment:  command,  order  what  you  please,  and  after  you  have  rested,  we 
will  ctiat." 

"  No,  monsieur,  no ! "  replied  Grimaud ;  "I  cannot  stop  an  instant ; 
I  must  set  out  again  for  Paris." 

"  What !  set  out  again  for  Paris !  You  are  mistaken ;  it  is  OUvain 
who  is  to  return :  you  will  ren^^n  with  me." 

"On  the  contrary,  Olivain  must  remain,  and  I  must  go  back.  X 
came  on  purpose  to  inform  you  of  it." 
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"  But  what  means  this  change  ?  " "  I  cannot  tell  yoa." 

"Emhun  yourself." "  I  cannot  explain  myself." 

"  Whai  is  all  this  joke  about  ?  "  said  de  Guiche. 

"  MoDsieur  le  Vicomte  knows  T  never  joke." 

"  Yes^  but  I  also  know  that  M.  le  comte  de  la  P^re  said  you  were  to 
remain  with  me,  and  that  Olivain  was  to  return  to  Paris.  I  will  follow 
the  orders  of  M.  le  Comte." 

''Not  in  this  instance,  monsieur." 

"  Will  you  venture  to  disobey  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  for  it  must  be  as  I  say." 

"You  persist  then?" 

*"  So  much  80.  that  I  go  at  once.  God  bless  you,  Monsieur  le  Yicomtc  " 
And  Grimaud  oowed,  and  turned  towards  the  door  to  go  out.  Haout, 
at  once  anxious  and  irritated,  ran  after  him  and  caught  him  by  the 
arm. 

"  Grimaud !"  cried  he,  "  stop,  I  command  you !" 

"Then,"  said  Grimaud,  "you  wish  me  to  leave  M.  le  Comte  to  be 
killed  ?"  Grimaud  bowed,  and  was  again  preparing  to  go. 

"  Grimaiid,  my  friend,  you  shall  not  go  thus !"  said  the  vicomte ;  **  you 
cannot  leave  me  in  such  anxiety !  Grimaud,  speak !  speak !  in  the  name 
of  Heaven !  "—And  Raoul  sank  into  a  chair. 

"  I  can  only  tell  you  one  thing,  monsieur,  for  the  secret  you  require 
of  me  is  not  mine.-— You  have  met  a  monk— have  you  not  ?  ^* 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other  with  terror. 

"  You  conducted  him  to  the  wounded  man  ?" "  Yes." 

"  You  had  time  to  see  him,  then  ?" "*  Yes." 

**  And  perhaps  would  recognize  him,  if  you  ever  saw  him  again  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  swear  I  should ! "  said  Kaoul. 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  should,"  said  de  Guiche. 
.  "Well,"  then,  if  you  ever  should  meet  him,"  said  Grimaud,  "wherever 
it  may  be,  whether  on  the  high-road,  in  a  street,  or  even  in  a  church, 
wherever  he  and  you  may  b^  put  your  foot  on  him  and  crush  him 
without  mercy,  without  pity,  as  you  would  a  viper,  a  serpent,  an  aspic ; 
crush  him,  and  do  not  leave  him  till  he  is  dead;  the  lives  of  five  men 
will  be  in  jeopardy  as  long  as  he  lives." 

And  without  adding  a  ^ngle  word,  Grimaud  took  advantage  of  the 
astonishment  and  terror  into  which  he  had  thrown  those  who  heard 
hmi,  to  rush  out  of  the  apartment. 

"Well!  count,"  said  Raoul,  turning  towards  de  Guiche,  "did  I  not 
Bay  rightly,  when  I  said  the  sight  of  that  monk  affected  me  like  that  of 
a  reptile?" 
Two  minutes  after,  the;;  heard  the  galloping  of  a  horse  upon  the 

^sd.   Raoul  ran  to  the  window.    It  was  Grimaud  returning  towards 

I'aris.  He  saluted  the  count  by  waving  his  hat,  and  quickly  disappeared 

at  the  angle  of  the  road. 
When  fairly  started,  Grimaud  reflected  upon  two  things :  the  first 

^  that  at  the  pace  he  was  going  his  horse  would  not  carry  him  ten 

•Mffies :  the  second  was,  that  he  had  no  money  left.    But  Grimaud 

gd  the  more  fecundity  of  imagination  from  speaking  but  little.~At 

Joe  end  of  the  first  stage  he  sold  his  horse,  and  with  the  money  it 

f«tehed  travelled  post. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVL 

The  Ere  of  the  Battle. 

Baoitl  was  roused  from  his  gloomy  reflections  by  the  host;  who 
precipitately  entered  the  chamber,  in  which  the  scene  we  have  de- 
scribed had  taken  place,  crying,  "  The  Spaniards !  the  Spaniards  I " 

This  cry  was  sufficiently  serious  to  make  all  other  (|re-occapation8  give 
place  to  it.  The  young  men  demanded  an  explanation,  and  learnt  that 
the  enemy  was  really  advancing  by  Hondain  and  B^thune. 

Whilst  M.  d' Armmges  gave  orders  that  the  horses,  which  were  beinx 
refreshed,  should  be  got  ready  to  set  off,  the  two  young  men  mounted 
to  the  highest  windows  of  the  house,  which  opened  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and,  in  fact,  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  numerous  body  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  advancing  on  the  side  of  Mersin  and  Lens.  This 
Ume  it  was  not  a  straggling  body  of  partisans,— it  was  a  whole  army. 

There  was,  therefore,  nothing  to  oe  done  but  to  follow  the  prudent 
instruction  of  M.  d'Arminees,  and  beat  a  retreat 

The  young  men  descended  rapidly.  M.  d'Arminges  was  already  on 
horseback.  Olivain  held  the  horses  of  the  count  and  the  vicomte,  whilst 
the  lackeys  of  the  count  carefully  guarded  between  them  the  Spanish 
prisoner,  mounted  on  a  bidet  they  had  purchased  for  him.  As  an 
additional  precaution,  his  hands  were  tied. 

The  little  troop  took  the  road  to  Cambrin  at  a  trot;  thinking  to  find 
the  i)rince  at  that  place:  but  he  had  not  been  there  since  the  preceding 
evening,  and  had  retired  to  La  Bassee,  false  intelligence  having  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  enemy  meant  to  cross  the  Lys  at  Estaire.  In  fact, 
deceived  by  his  information,  the  prince  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from 
B^thune,  concentrated  all  nis  forces  between  Vieille  Chapelle  and  La 
Yinthee,  and  he  himself,  after  a  reconnoissance  upon  the  whole  Une 
with  the  Mar^chal  de  Grammont,  had  just  returned  and  sat  down  to 
table,  interrogating  the  officers  who  were  seated  beside  him,  upon  the 
information  he  had  charged  each  one  to  obtain ;  but  no  one  had  any- 
thing positive  to  communicate :  the  enemy's  army  had  disappeared  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  seemed  to  have  vanished. 

ISl  ow,  an  enemy's  army  is  never  so  near,  and  consequently  so  formid- 
able, as  when  it  completely  disajspears.  The  prince  was  therefore  dull 
and  thoughtful,  contrary  to  his  custom,  when  an  officer  on  duty 
entered,  and  announced  to  the  Mar^ohal  de  Grammont  that  some  one 
requested  to  speak  to  him.  The  duo  de  Grammont  took  permission 
from  the  look  of  the  prince,  and  went  out.  The  prince  followed  him 
with  his  eyes,  and  his  looks  remained  fixed  upon  the  door,  no  one 
daring  to  speak  to  him  for  fear  of  disturbing  his  reflections. 

All  at  once  a  heavy  noise  was  heard,  the  prince  started  up,  stretching 
his  hand  towards  the  side  whence  the  noise  came.  This  noise  was  a 
familiar  one  to  him ,-  it  was  the  report  of  cannon. 

Every  one  rose,  as  he  had  done.    At  that  moment  the  door  opened. 

"  Monseigneur !"  said  de  Grammont,  all  radiant  with  joy,  "  will  your 
highness  permit  my  son.  the  count  de  Guiche,  and  his  travelling  com- 
panion, the  vicomte  de  Bragelonne,  to  come  and  give  you  news  of  the 
enemy  we*were  seeking,  and  whom  they  have  found  ?  " 

**  Hen  \"  said  the  prince  warmly—"  will  Ipermit  them !  not  only  will 
I  permit  them,  but  desire  them  to  do  so.— Let  them  come  in  1" 
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Thfi  marshal  brought  tbe  two  young  men  forward,  and  fhey  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  prince. 

"SpMk,  gentlemen!"  said  the  prince,  bowing  to  them;  "speak  at 
onoe;  we  will  afterwards  exchange  the  usual  compliments.  That 
which  is  most  pressing  now,  is  to  know  where  the  enemy  is,  and  what 
he  is  doing.'* 

It  was  natural  for  the  count  de  Guiche  to  speak ;  he  not  only  was 
the  elder  of  the  two  young  men,  but  he  had  been  before  presented  to 
the  prince  by  his  father.  Besides,  he  had  been  long  acquainted  with 
theprince,  whom  Baoul  beheld  for  the  first  time. 

He  related  therefore  to  the  prince  what  they  had  seen  ftom  the 
saber^e  of  Mazingarbe. 

Whilst  his  friend  was  speaMng,  Baoul  was  examining  with  great 
interest  the  young  general,  already  so  famous  for  the  battles  of  Kocroy, 
Fribourg,  and  Norflingen. 

Louis  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Cond^,  who,  since  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  Henri  de  Bourbon,  was  called  by  abbreviation,  and  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  time.  Monsieur  le  Prince,  was  a  young  man  of  £rom 
twenty-six  to  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  with  an  eagle's  glance— as'^'  occhi 
grifdnni^  as  Dante  says,— with  a  hooked  nose,  long  hair  flowing  in  curls^ 
of  middle  height,  but  well  made,  havinz  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  war- 
nor,  that  is  to  say,  a  quick  sight,  rapid  decision,  and  fabulous  courage ; 
all  which  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  man  of  wit  and  elegance;  so  that, 
besides  the  changes  he  effected  in  the  art  of  war  by  new  perceptions,  he 
had  also  created  another  revolution  in  Paris  among  the  young  nobles  of 
the  court,  of  whom  he  was  the  natural  chief,  and  who,  m  opposition  to 
the  ileganU  of  the  old  courts  of  whom  Bassompierre,  Bellegarde,  and  the 
due  d'Angouldme  had  been  the  chiefis,  were  called  petiU-mattres, 

At  the  first  words  of  the  count  de  Guiche,  with  the  direction  from 
which  the  firing  was  heard,  the  prince  understood  all  The  enemy  must 
have  crossed  the  Lys  at  Saint- Venant;  aad  marched  upon  Lens,  with 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  to  take  possession  of  that  city,  and  separate  the 
French  army  from  France.  The  cannon  they  heard,  whose  detonations 
from  time  to  time  dominated  over  the  others,  were  pieces  of  large  caUbre, 
replying  to  the  Spanish  and  Lorrain  guns. 

But  of  what  force  was  this  troop  P  Was  it  a  corps  destined  to  effect  a 
fimple  diversion  ?    "Was  it  the  whole  army  ? 

This  was  the  prince's  last  question,  to  which  it  was  impossible  for 
de  Guiche  to  reply. 

Now,  as  this  was  the  most  important^  it  was  also  that  to  which  the 
prince  would  have  desired  an  exact,  positive,  and  precise  reply. 

Baoul  then  surmounted  the  natural  timimty  he  felt,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, to  approach  the  prince,  saying : 

"Will  monseigneur  permit  me  to  hazard  a  few  words  on  the  subject; 
which  may  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassment  ?" 

The  prince  turned  sharply  towards  him,  and,  enveloping  the  young 
man  from  head  to  foot  with  a  glance,  he  sniiled  at  seeing  his  counsellor 
was  a  youth  of  less  than  sixteen. 

"Without  doubt,  monsieur,  speak."  said  he,  softening  his  usually 
warp,  clear  voice,  as  if  he  had  been  addressing  a  woman. 

"  Monseigneur,*'  replied  Raoul,  blushing,  "  might  question  the  Spanish 
pnsoner." 

"Have  you  made  a  Spanish  prisoner,  then  P"  cried  the  prince. 
Yes.  monseigneur.'' 

"Ahl  that's  true,"  said  de  Owche;  "I  had  forgotten  him." 
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"  That's  ^cry  probable ;  it  was  you  who  took  him,  oomiV  said  !E^aoa], 
smiling. 

The  old  marshal  turned  towards  the  vicomte,  grateful  for  the  praise 
given  to  his  son,  whilst  the  prince  exclaimed : 

"  The  young  man  is  right ;  bring  the  prisoner  in/' 

Whilst  he  was  being  sought  for,  the  prince  took  de  Guicfae  aside,  and 
questioned  him  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  prisoner  had  been  taken, 
and  asked  him  who  this  young  man  was. 

**  Monsieur,'*  said  the  prince,"  turning  towards  Baoul,  "  I  learn  that 
you  have  a  letter  from  my  sister,  Madame  de  Longueville ;  but  I  see  you 
prefer  recommending  yourself  by  giving  me  a  piece  of  eood  advice." 

"Monseigneur,"  said  Baoul,  blushing, "  I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt 
your  highness  in  a  conversation  so  important  as  that  you  held  with  M.  le 
Comte;  but  here  is  the  letter." 

•*  Very  well,  very  well!"  said  the  i)rince.  "you  shall  ^ve  it  me  by-and- 
by.    Here  is  the  prisoner ;  let  us  think  of  that  which  is  most  pressing." 

The  partisan  was  brought  in.  He  was  one  of  those  condottieri,  of 
whom  some  still  remained,  selling  their  blood  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 

growing  old  in  subtlety  and  pillage.    Since  the  moment  of  his  capture 
e  had  not  spoken  a  single  word ;  so  that  those  who  had  guarded  him  did 
not  even  know  to  what  nation  he  belonged. 

The  prince  surveyed  him  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  suspicion.  "  Of 
what  nation  are  you  ?" 

The  prisoner  replied  in  a  few  words  of  a  foreign  language. 

"Ah!  ah!  he  appears  to  be  a  Spaniard.  j)o  you  speak  Spanish, 
Grammont?" 

**  Mafoi !  monseigneur,  very  little." 

"  And  I  not  at  all,"  said  the  prince,  laughing.  "  Gentlemen,"  added 
he,  turning  towards  those  around  him,  "  is  there  any  one  among  you 
who  speaks  Spanish,  and  can  serve  me  as  an  interpreter  ?  " 

"  I  can,  monseigneur,"  said  SaouL 

"Ah !  you  speak  Spanish ! " 

"Sufficiently,  I  believe,  to  execute  your  highness's  orders  on  this 
occasion." 

The  prisoner  during  this  colloquy  had  remained  impassible,  and  as  if 
he  had  not  understood  a  word  that  had  been  said. 

"Monseigneur  has  asked  you  of  what  nation  you  are,"  said  the  young 
man  in  very  pure  Castillian. 

"  Ich  bin  ein  Deutscher  **  replied  the  prisoner. 

"  What  the  devil  does  ne  say  ?  "  demanded  the  prince ;  "  and  what 
fresh  gibberish  is  that  ?" 

.  "He  says  he  is  a  German,  monseigneur ;  and  yet  I  doubt  it,  for  his 
accent  is  false,  and  his  pronunciation  defective." 

"  Do  you  speak  German  also,  then  ?  "  asked  the  prince. 

"Yes,  monseigneur,"  replied  Baoul. 

"  Sufficiently  to  question  him  in  that  language  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  Interrogate  nim-  then." 

Baoul  commenced  the  interromtory :  but  facts  supported  his  opinion. 
The  prisoner  did  not  understand,  or  feigned  not  to  understand,  what 
Baoul  said  to  him.  Baoul,  on  his  side,  but  ill  understood  his  replies, 
delivered  in  a  mixture  of  German  and  Alsatian. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  all  the  prisoner's  efforts  to  elude  ft  regular 
interrogatory,  Kaoul  caueht  the  accent  natural  to  the  man. 

"  Non  siete  Spagnuolo,^'  said  he,  "non  siete  Tedesco,  siete  Italiaiio<" 

The  prisoner  was  oonf  used,  and  bit  his  lips. 
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"Ah !  thafs  the  thing,  I  can  see,"  said  the  prince;  "and  as  he  is  an 
Itahan,  I  will  oontinue  the  interroeatory  myself.  "Thank  you,  vi*- 
comte,"  continued  he;  "you  shall  be  henceforth  my  interpreter." 

Bat  th»  prisoner  was  not  more  disposed  to  reply  in  Italian  than  in 
any  other  language ;  his  principal  effort  was  to  elude  the  questions  put 
to  nim.  Thus,  he  knew  nothing,  neither  the  number  of  the  enemy,  the 
nsmeof  the  general  who  commanded  them,  nor  the  object  of  their  march. 

''That  is  well,"  said  the  prince,  who  understood  the  cause  of  this 
ignorance.  "This  man  has  been  captured  whilst  assassinating  and 
plundering ;  he  might  have  purchased  his  life  by  speaking,  but  he  will 
Bot  spea^,  so  take  him  away  and  shoot  him." 

The  prisoner  grew  pale,  the  two  soldiers  who  had  led  him  in  took  him 
by  the  arms,  and  conducted  him  towards  the  door,  whilst  the  prince, 
turning  towards  de  Grammont,  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  order  he 
had  given. 

"When  arrived  at  the  doorway,  the  prisoner  stopped ;  the  soldiers, 
who  only  understood  their  orders,  wanted  to  force  him  forward. 

"An  instant,"  said  the  prisoner,  in  French;  "I  am  ready  to  speak, 
monseigneur." 

"  Ah !  ah ! "  said  the  prince,  laughing ;  "  I  knew  that  was  the  way  we 
should  finish.  I  have  a  wonderful  secret  for  untying  tongues ;  profit 
by  this  lesson,  young  men,  against  the  time  when  you  yourselves 
oommand." 

"  But  on  condition."  continued  the  prisoner, "  that  your  highness  will 
swear  to  spare  my  Hre." 

"On  the  word  of  a  gentleman  "  said  the  prince. 

"  Then  question  me,  monseigneur." 

"Where  did  the  army  cross  the  Lys  ?  " 

"Between  Saint  Venaut  and  Aire." 

"  By  whom  is  it  commanded  ?  " 

"By  the  count  de  Fuonsaldagna,  General  Beck,  and  the  archduke  in 
person." 

"  Of  how  many  men  does  it  consist  ?  " 

"  Of  18.000  men,  and  thirty-six  pieces  of  cannon." 

"And  It  is  marching  ?" 

"Upon  Lens." 

"Bo  you  see.  gentlemen?"  said  the  prince,  turning,  with  an  air  of 
triumph  towaras  the  Mar^chal  de  Grammont  and  the  other  oJQQcers. 

"Yes,  monseigneur,"  said  the  mardchal,  "you  have  dirined  all  that 
it  was  possible  for  human  genius  to  divine." 

"Recall  Le  Plessis,  Bellidvre,  Viilequler,  and  d'Erlao,"  said  the  prince ; 
''recall  all  the  troops  that  are  on  this  side  the  Lvs,  and  let  them  be  in 
readiness  to  march  to-night;  to-morrow,  in  all  probability,  we  shall 
attack  the  enemy." 

"But,  monseigneur,"  said  the  Mar^chal  de  Grammont, " remember 
that  if  we  unite  all  the  disposable  forces  we  have,  we  shall  scarcely  count 
18,000  men." 

"Monsieur  le  Mar^chal,"  said  the  prince,  with  that  admirable  look 
which  belonged  to  nobody  but  himself,  "  it  is  with  small  armies  great 
»Ule«  are  won."    Then  turning  towards  the  prisoner,— 

Take  away  this  man,  and  let  him  be  carel\illy  guarded.    His  life 

depends  noon  the  information  he  has  given.    If  it  be  true,  he  shall  be 

wt  tree;  if  false,  let  him  be  shot."— The  prisoner  was  taken  away, 

"Comtede  Guiche,"  resumed  the  prince,  "you  have  not  seen  your 
ather  for  some  time;  remain  with  him.  Monsieur,"  continued  he, 
wning  to  Baoul, "  if  you  are  not  too  much  fatigued,  follow  me. 
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"To  the  end  of  the  world,  monseigneur/'  cried  Baonl,  experiencing 
for  this  young  general,  who  appeared  to  him  so  worthy  of  us  renown, 
an  enthusiasm  to  whicn  he  had  been  a  stranger. 

The  prince  smiled ;  he  despised  flatterers,  but  loved  enthusiasts. 

**  Come,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "  you  have  proved  good  in  council ;  to- 
morrow we  shall  see  how  you  are  in  action. 

"And  I,  monseigneur,"  said  de  Grammont :  **  what  shall  I  do  ?** 

"  Remain  to  receive  the  troops ;  I  will  either  return  to  fetch  them 
myself*  or  1  will  send  you  a  courier  for  you  to  bring  them  to  me. 
Twenty  of  my  best  mounted  guards  are  all  I  want  for  my  escort" 

"  That's  very  few !  '*  said  the  mar^chal. 

"  Quite  enough,"  said  the  prince.  **  Have  you  a  good  horse,  M.  de 
Bragelonne?" 

**  Mine  was  killed  this  morning,  monseigneur,  and  I  am  riding  pro- 
visionally that  of  my  lackey.*' 

"  Ask  for  and  choose  for  yourself  in  my  stables  the  one  you  like  best. 
No  false  shame,  take  the  horse  you  really  prefer.  You  will,  perhaps, 
want  a  good  one  this  evening— certainly  to-morrow.'* 

Baoui  did  not  require  to  be  told  twice ;  he  knew  that  with  superiors^ 
particularly  when  these  superiors  are  princes,  politeness  consists  in  obey- 
ing without  delay;  and  without  reasoning ;  he  descended  to  the  stables, 
chose  an  Andalusian  horse  of  an  Isabelle  colour,  and  saddled  and  bridled 
it  himself,  for  Athos  had  recommended  him  in  moments  of  danger 
not  to  trust  these  important  cares  to  anybody,  and  he  rejoined  the 
prince,  who  at  that  moment  was  mounting  ms  horse. 

'*  Now,  monsieur."  said  he  to  Baoul, "  will  you  give  me  the  letter  of 
which  you  are  the  bearer  ?  " — Baoul  held  out  the  letter  to  the  prince. 

**  Keep  near  to  me,  monsieur,"  continued  the  latter. 

The  prince  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  hooked  his  bridle  to  the  pummel 
of  his  saddle,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  when  he  wished  to  nave  his 
hands  free,  opened  Madiune  de  Longueville's  letter,  and  set  off  at  a 
hand  gallop  towards  Lens,  accompanied  by  Baoul,  and  followed  by  his 
little  escort,  whilst  the  messeneers,  who  were  to  recall  the  troops, 
departed  at  speed,  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  prince  read  as  he  rode. 
Monsieur,"  said  he,  your  friends  speak  very  well  of  you;  and  I 
have  only  one  thing  to  say,  on  my  own  part,  and  that  is,  that  after 
what  I  have  heard  and  seen,  I  think  still  oetter  of  you  than  they  do." 
— Kaoul  bowed. 

At  every  step  that  conducted  the  little  troop  towards  Lens,  the 
reports  of  the  cannon  sounded  nearer.  The  look  of  the  prince  was 
turned  towards  that  quarter,  with  the  intenseness  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  it 
might  be  said  that  it  pierced  throu^  the  masses  of  trees  which  en- 
circled the  horizon,  rrom  time  to  time  his  nostrils  dilated,  as  if  they 
were  eager  to  inhale  the  odour  of  powder,  and  he  snorted  like  a 
horse. 

The  cannon  now  sounded  so  near,  that  they  could  not  be  more  than 
a  league  f^om  the  field  of  battle.  On  turning  the  angle  of  a  road,  they 
came  to  the  little  village  of  Aunav.  The  peasants  were  in  the  utmost 
confusion ;  the  report  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  was  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  (nreated  the  greatest  terror.  The  women  had  already 
fled  towards  Vitry,  and  only  some  of  the  men  remained.  At  the  sight 
of  the  phnce  they  hastened  to  meet  him ;  one  of  them  recognised 
hiuL 

*'Ah!  monseiKneur"  said  he.  ''are  you  come  to  drive  away  tbe 
beggarly  Spaniards  and  the  rascally  Lorrains?" 

''Yes,"  said  the  prince,  *'  if  you  will  serve  me  aa 
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"Williogly,  monseigneur.     Where  shall  I  conduct  your  highness 
to?" 
"  To  some  elevated  spot  from  whioh  I  can  see  Lens  and  its  environs." 
"I  know  just  the  place. 

"Can  I  trust  you ;  are  you  a  good  Prenchman  ?" 
''I  am  an  old  soldier  of  Eocroy,  monseigneur." 
*'Ah !  then  there*s  something  for  Socroy,"  throwing  him  his  purse ; 
"and  now,  will  you  have  a  horse,  or  go  on  foot  ?  " 

"  On  foot,  monsieur,  on  foot.  I  have  always  served  in  the  infantry. 
Besides,  I  reckon  upon  taking  your  highness  by  roads  where  even  you 
must  dismount." 
** Go  on,  then,"  said  the  prince ;  "let  us  lose  no  time." 
The  peasant  set  off  at  a  run  before  the  horse  of  the  princ&  and  at  a 
hundred  paces  from  the  village,  took  a  by-nath  leading  through  a 
pretty  valley.  For  half  a  league  they  proceeded  under  the  cover  of 
trees,  the  cannon  sounding  so  near  to  them,  that  they  idmost  fancied 
they  heard  the  hissing  of  the  balls.  At  length  they  came  to  a  path 
which  left  the  high  road,  to  climb  the  flank  of  the  mountain.  The 
peasant  took  this  path,  requesting  the  i)rince  to  follow  him.  He 
alighted  from  his  horse,  ordered  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  and  Baoul 
to  do  so  likewise,  and  tne  others  to  await  his  orders,  keeping  a  good 
look-out,  and  he  began  to  climb  the  path. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  they  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle :  these  ruins  crowned  the  summit  of  a  hill,  fh)m  the  top  of  which 
the  whole  environs  could  be  surveyed.  At  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a 
league's  distance,  he  beheld  Lens  in  extremity,  and  before  Lens,  the 
whole  Spanish  army. 

At  a  glance  the  prince  took  in  the  extent  of  country  between  Lens 
and  Yitry.  In  an  instant  the  whole  plan  of  the  battle,  which  was  on 
the  morrow  to  save  France  a  second  time  from  an  invasion,  unfolded 
itself  in  his  mind.  He  took  his  pencil,  tore  a  leaf  from  his  tablet,  and 
wrote— 

"  Mt  dKjLB  Mabechal,— In  an  hour  Lens  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  Join  me  instantly,  bringing  with  you  the  whole  army.  I 
shall  be  at  Yendin,  to  make  it  take  its  position.  To-morrow,  we  shall 
have  retaken  Lens  and  beaten  the  enemy." 

Then  turning  to  Raoul— "  Go,  monsieur,"  said  he ;  "  use  your  best 
speed,  and  deliver  this  letter  to  Monsieur  de  Grammont." 

Baoul  bowed,  took  the  paper,  flew  down  the  mountain,  sprang  upon 
his  horse,  and  set  off  at  full  gallop.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was 
with  the  mar^chaL  Part  of  the  troops  were  already  there;  they 
expected  the  rest  instantly. 

The  Marechal  de  Grammont  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  all  tho 
disposable  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  took  the  road  to  Yendin,  leavin*,: 
the  due  de  Gh&tillon  to  bring  up  the  others  as  soon  as  they  should 
wrive.    The  artillery  was  all  ready,  and  instantly  set  forward. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  marechal  arrived  at  the 
rendezvous.  The  prince  was  there  before  him.  As  he  had  foreseen. 
Lens  had  fallen  mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy  soon  after  BaouFs 
departure.  This  event  was  announced  by  the  cessation  of  the  can- 
nonade. 

As  darkness  came  on,  the  troops  arrived  successively.  Strict  orders 
*we  given  that  not  a  drum  should  be  beaten  or  a  trumpet  sounded. 

By  nine  o'clock  night  had  set  in,  and  yet  a  last  glow  of  twihght 
uiumined  the  plain.  The  march  commenced  in  perfect  silence,  the 
Pfmce  leading  the  column. 

P2 
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On  arriving  at  the  side  of  Aunay,  the  army  came  in  sight  of  Lens ; 
two  or  three  houses  were  in  flames,  and  the  dismal  murmur  indicating 
the  agony  of  a  city  taken  by  assault  reached  the  ears  of  the  soldiers. 

The  prince  assigned  every  one  his  post :  the  Marechal  de  Grammont 
was  to  hold  the  extreme  left,  leaning  upon  Merioourt;  the  duo  de 
Ch&tillon  headed  the  centre;  the  prince,  on  the  hght,  was  in  front  of 
Aunay. 

The  order  of  battle  in  the  morning  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
I)ositions  taken  in  the  evening.  Every  one  on  awaking  would  find  him- 
self upon  the  ground  on  which  he  was  to  manceuvre.  The  movements 
were  executed  in  the  most  profound  silence,  and  with  the  utmost 
precision.  At  ten  o'clock  every  one  was  in  his  position ;  at  half-past 
ten  the  prince  went  the  rounds  of  the  posts,  and  gave  his  orders  for  the 
next  day. 

Three  things  were  recommended,  above  all,  to  the  leaders,  who 
were  to  watch  that  the  soldiers  observed  them  scrupulously.  The  first 
was,  that  the  different  corps  should  closely  observe  the  march  of  the 
rest^  in  order  that  the  cavalry  and  infantry  might  be  upon  the  same 
line,  and  that  each  might  guard  its  intervals. 

The  second  was,  not  to  charge  but  at  the  common  step. 

The  third,  to  be  sure  to  allow  the  enemy  to  fire  first 

The  prince  gave  the  count  de  Guiche  to  his  father,  and  kept 
Bragelonne  near  his  own  person;  but  the  two  young  men  asked 
permiffiion  to  pass  the  night  together,  and  it  was  granted. 

A  tent  was  nitched  for  them  close  to  that  of  the  marshal ;  although 
the  day  had  been  a  fatiguing  one,  neither  of  them  was  inclined  to 
sleep. 

Besides,  the  eve  of  a  battle  is  a  serious  and  an  imposing  thin^,  even 
for  old  soldiers ;  and  must  have  been  more  so  for  two  young  men  who 
were  to  take  part  in  this  terrible  spectacle  for  the  first  timo. 

On  the  eve  of  a  battle  a  thousand  things  are  thought  of  that  have 
been  forgotten  till  that  time,  and  then  return  to  the  mind.  On  the 
eve  of  a  battle  the  indifferent  become  friends,  and  friends  become 
brothers. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  if  thdre  be  in  the  depths  of  the  heart 
any  sentiment  more  tender  than  the  rest,  that  sentiment  then  quite 
naturally  attains  the  highest  degree  of  eiuiltation  to  which  it  can  be 
carried. 

It  is  to  be  believed  that  both  the  young  men  experienced  some  such 
sentiment,  for,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  each  of  them  was  at 
an  opposite  extremity  of  the  tent,  and  was  writing  on  his  knees. 

The  epistles  were  long,  the  four  sides  of  the  sheets  were  successively 
covered  with  small  and  close  writing.  From  time  to  time,  the  two 
young  men  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled.  Their  intelligence  was 
perfect  without  the  help  of  words:  these  two  refined  and  sympathetio 
organizations  were  made  to  understand  each  other  without  speaking. 

The  letters  finished,  each  placed  his  own  in  two  covers,  so  that  no 
one  could  read  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  but 
by  tearing  the  first  envelope ;  then  they  approached  each  other,  and 
exchanged  tbeir  letters  with  a  smile. 

"  If  anything  should  happen  to  me,"  said  Bragelonne. 

"  If  I  am  killed,"  said  de  Guiche. 

"Be  at  ease!"  said  both. 

Then  they  embraced  hke  brothers,  folded  themselves  in  their  cloaks^ 
and,  slept  that  young  and  balmy  sleep  which  birds,  flowers,  and  ohil*- 
dren  sleep. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 

A  Dinner  of  Former  Times. 

Thb  second  interview  of  the  ancient  musketeers  had  not  been  pom- 
pous and  threatening  as  the  first.  Athos,  with  his  superior  reason,  had 
Judged  that  the  table  would  bring  about  the  most  rapid  and  complete 
reunion ;  and  at  the  moment  in  which  his  friends,  respecting  his  rank 
and  his  sobriety,  did  not  venture  to  speak  of  one  of  the  dinners  of  good 
old  times,  eaten  at  the  Pomme-du-Piny  or  at  the  Parpaillet,  he  was  the 
first  to  propose  to  meet  around  some  well-furnished  table,  and  to  give 
themselves  up,  without  reserve,  each  according  to  his  character  and  his 
manners,  to  a  kind  of  abandonment  that  had  kept  up  that  good  under- 
standing which  had  formerly  procured  them  the  name  of  the  insepara- 
bles. 

The  proposal  was  agreeable  to  all,  but  particularly  to  d'Artagnan, 
who  was  eager  to  meet  again  with  the  good  taste  and  gaiety  of  the 
conversations  of  his  youth ;  for,  for  some  time  past,  his  cheerful,  acute 
mind  had  met  with  nothing  but  insufficient  satisfaction,— a  vile  pas- 
ture, as  he  said  to  himself.  Forthos,  on  the  eve  of  being  made  a  baron, 
was  enchanted  at  finding  this  opportunity  of  studying,  in  Athos  ana 
Aramis,  the  tone  and  manners  of  people  of  quality.  Aramis  wished  to 
learn  news  of  the  Palais  Royal  from  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos,  and  to 
preserve  friends  so  devoted  on  all  occasions,  and  who  formerly  sup- 
ported his  quarrels  with  swords  so  prompt  and  invincible. 

As  for  Athos.  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  nothing  to  look  for  or 
receive  from  others,  and  who  was  only  actuated  by  a  sentiment  of  sim- 
ple kindness  and  pure  friendship. 

It  was  agreed  tnen  that  each  should  give  his  positive  address,  and 
that,  at  the  need  of  anv  one  of  the  associates,  a  meeting  should  be 
oonToked  at  the  house  of  a  famous  traiteur  of  the  Kue  de  la  Monnaie, 
at  the  sign  of  TErmitage.  The  first  rendezvous  was  fixed  for  the  iollow- 
iuR  Wednesday,  precisely  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  four  friends  met  punctually,  each  coming 
from  his  i>eculiar  vocation.  Porthos  had  been  to  try  a  new  horse ; 
d'Artagnan  left  his  guard  at  the  Louvre ;  Aramis  had  been  to  visit  one 
of  his  fair  penitents  in  that  guarter ;  and  Athos,  who  had  established 
his  domicile  on  the  Bue  Guenegaud,  was  close  to  home.  They  were 
therefore  verv  much  surprised  to  meet  at  the  door  of  TErmitase, 
Athos  debouching  by  the  Pont  Neuf,  Porthos  hj  the  Eue  du  Bonae, 
d'Artagnan  by  the  Bue  des  Fossds-Saint-Germain,  and  Aramis  by  the 
Bue  de  Bethesey. 

The  first  words  exchanged  among  the  four  friends,  slightly  affected 
oy  the  demonstration  each  wished  to  show  in  his  salutations,  were 
flomewhat  forced,  and  the  repast  itself  was  commenced  with  a  little 
Jtifihess.  It  was  plain  that  d'Artagnan  made  an  effort  to  laugh,  Athos 
•odrink,  Aramis  to  talk,  and  Porthos  to  hold  his  tongue.  Athos  per- 
{WTed  this  embarrassment^  and  ordered,  as  the  promptest  remedy,  four 
wttles  of  Champagne. 

At  this  order,  given  with  the  habitual  calmness  of  Athos,  the  face  of 
we  Gascon  threw  off  its  cloud,  and  the  brow  of  Porthos  expanded. 
Artmis  was  astonished ;  he  knew  that  not  only  had  Athos  ceased  to  be 
Mnnker,  but  that  he  entertained  a  repugnance  for  wme.  ims 
aetonahment  was  increafied  when  he  saw  Athos  pour  out  uis  oumper 
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and  drink  with  the  enthusiasm  of  old  times,  I^Artagnaii  was  not 
backward  in  following  the  example  of  him  whom  it  was  his  pride  to 
copy.  Porthos  and  Aramis  hob-nobbed.  In  an  instant  the  four  bot- 
tles were  empty.  It  might  be  said  that  the  party  were  in  haste  to  be 
divorced  from  their  recent  thoughts. 

This  excellent  specific  dissipated  at  once  the  least  doud  which  oould 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  The  four  friends  began  to  talk 
louder,  without  waiting  till  another  had  ceased  speaking,  and  each  to 
take  his  fayourite  posture  at  table.  Soon,  a  thmg  almost  unprece- 
dented, Aramis  unfastened  two  of  the  aiguillettes  of  his  pourpoint ; 
upon  seeing  which,  Porthos  untied  all  his. 

Battles,  long  journeys,  thrusts  received  and  given,  furnished  the  first 
matter  for  conversation.  Then  they  passed  on  to  the  secret  struggles 
maintained  against  him  who  was  still  called  the  great  cardinal 

** Ma  foi!"  at  length  cried  Aramis,  laughing,  ''I  think  we  have 

ven  sufficient  praises  to  the  dead,  I  should  like  to  abuse  Mazarin  a 
ittle;  is  it  allowable  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  with  a  responding  laugh ;  "  tell  your 
story,  and  I  will  oe  the  first  to  applaud  you,  if  it  be  good." 

''A  great  prince,"  said  Aramis,  "whose  alliance  Mazarin  was 
anxious  to  obtain,  was  requested  by  the  latter  to  send  him  the  list  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  he  was  willing  to  do  him  the  honour  to  act 
with  him.  The  prince,  who  entertained  ^[reat  repugnance  to  treating 
with  such  a  cuistre,  made  his  list  very  unwillingly,  and  sent  it  to  him. 

TTpon  this  list  were  three  conditions  unpleasing  to  Mazarin;  he 
offered  the  prince  ten  thousand  crowns  to  renounce  them." 

**  Ah !  ah ! "  cried  the  three  firiends  *'  that  was  not  dear,  and  he  had 
no  fear  of  bein^  taken  at  his  word.    What  did  the  prince  do  ?  " 

"  The  prince  immediately  sent  Mazarin  fift^  thousand  livres,  begging 
him  never  to  write  to  him  again,  and  ofiiBrmg  him  twenty  thoui^and 
livres  more  if  he  would  promise  never  to  speak  to  him  morei  What 
did  Mazarin  do  ?  '* 

"  He  was  very  angry,"  said  Athos. 

"  He  caned  the  messenger,"  said  Porthos. 

"  No,  neither,"  said  d'Artagnan;  " he  took  the  money !" 

"  You  are  riglit,  d'Artagnan,"  said  Aramis ;  "  he  took  the  money ! " 

And  then  ensued  such  a  roar  of  laughter,  that  the  host,  in  alarm, 
came  up  to  inquire  if  the  gentlemen  wanted  anything.  Me  thought 
they  were  fighting.    The  hilarity  at  length  (aimed  down. 

**  Is  it  allowable  to  have  a  cut  at  M.  de  Beaufort  ?"  asked  d'Artagnan ; 
**  I  have  a  great  inclination." 

'^  Do ! "  said  Aramis,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  Gascon 
spirit,  so  keen  and  so  brave,  which  never  gave  way  a  step  on  any 
ground. 

"'  And  you.  Athos  ?"  asked  d'Artagnan. 

"I  can  only  pledge  my  word  as  a  gentleman,  that  we  will  give  your 
story  all  the  laughter  it  deserves,"  said  Athos. 

"I  will  venture,  then,"  said  d'Artagnan:  "Monsieur  de  Beaufort^ 
chatting  one  day  with  one  of  the  friends  of  Monsieur  le  Prince,  told 
him,  that  upon  the  first  quarrels  of  Mazarin  with  the  Parliament, 
he  found  himself  on  one  occasion  opposed  to  M.  de  Chavigny,  and, 
that  seeing  him  attached  to  the  new  cardinal,  he  who  had  been  so 
connected  with  the  old  one,  he  had  cuff'ed  (gourmS)  him  soundly.* 

*  As  this  story  tarns  upon  the  words  gourmer  and  gourmander,  it  is  almost  im» 
translatable  5  it  is  told  to  show  the  proverbial  ignorance  of  the  doc  de  Beaufort.^ 
Taans. 
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"TbaBtneod,  who  knew  tbat  M.  de  Beaufort  had  a  ready  hand,  was 
not  particularly  astonished  at  the  fact,  but  related  it  the  first  opportu* 
nity  to  M.  le  Prince.  The  tale  ^vas  spread,  and  every  one,  consequently, 
turned  their  backs  on  Gbavigny.  The  latter  sought  an  explanation  o! 
this  general  coolness,  but  no  one  was  willing  to  give  it  to  him.  At 
length,  one  who  was  his  friend,  told  him  that  every  one  was  surprised 
at  his  submitting  to  be  cuiled  {gourtne)  by  M.  de  Beaufort,  prince  as 
hewasL 

"  'And  who  says  that  the  prince  has  cuffed  (gourme)  me  ? '  asked 
Chavigny,  in  surprise. *  The  prince  himself,'  replied  his  friend. 

**  They  then  went  to  the  source,  and  found  the  person  to  whom  the 
prince  had  made  the  assertion— adjured,  by  his  honour,  to  speak  the 
truth,  he  repeated  it,  and  affirmed  it. 

"  Chavi^y,  in  despair  at  such  a  calumny,  of  which  he  could  compre- 
hend nothing,  declared  to  his  friend  that  he  would  rather  die  than  put 
np  with  such  an  insult;  and  he,  in  consequence,  sent  two  gentlemen  to 
the  prince,  to  demand  of  him  it'  it  were  true  that  he  had  said  he  had 
gourme  (cuffed)  Monsieur  de  Ghavigny. 

"  'I  said  it,  and  I  repeat  it,'  replied  the  prince,  'for  it  is  the  truth.' 

*" Monseigneur,'  then,  said  one  of  Chavigny's  seconds, 'permit  me 
to  tell  your  highness  that  blows  bestowed  upon  a  gentleman  de^srade 
as  much  him  who  gives  them  as  him  who  takes  them.  Louis  XIII. 
would  not  have  gentlemen  for  valets-de'chambre,  because  he  insisted 
upon  beating  his  vaUts-de^ckambre  when  hepleased.' 

'*  *  Well !  but,'  asked  the  astonished  M.  de  Beaufort,  'who  has  received 
anv  blows,  and  who  said  anything  about  beating  P' 

'Why,  you,  monseigneur,  you  say  you  have  beaten ^ 

"'Whom?' 

"  •  Monsieur  de  Ghavigny.' '  I ! ' 

"'Have  you  not  then  gourme  (cuffed)  M.  de  Ghavigny,  as,  at  least, 
you^^,  monseigneur  ? ' 

'  Well,  then,  he  denies  it.' 


I  remember  my  actual  words: — ^'My  dear  Chavigny,  y 
blamable  to  give  assistance  to  a  fellow  Uke  that  Mazann.' 

"  '^h !  monsieur ! '  cried  the  second, '  I  see  now,  it  was  gourmander 
(to  scold  or  abuse)  you  meant  to  say.' 

"**  Gourmander,  gourmer^  where  is  the  difference?'  said  the  prince; 
'are  they  not  the  same?  In  good  sooth,  you  makers  of  words  are 
nothing  out  pedants.' " 

They  laughed  heartily  at  this  philological  error  of  M.  de  Beau- 
fort, whose  mistakes  in  this  way  were  beginning  to  be  proverbial, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  spirit  of  party  should  be  exiled  for  ever 
from  these  social  meetings ;  d'Artagnan  and  Perthes  were  left  at  full 
liberty  to  ridicule  the  princes,  upon  condition  that  Athos  and  Aramis 
were  allowed  to  gotirmer  (abuse)  Mazarin. 

*"Mafoi!'*  said  d'Artagnan,  to  his  two  friends,  "you  have  good 
reason  to  wish  ill  to  this  Mazarin,  for,  on  his  side,  he  entertains  ill  will 
towards  you,  I  can  tell  you  ! " 

"  Bah  f  does  he  so  ?  ''^  said  Athos.  « If  I  thought  the  fellow  knew 
pe  by  my  name,  I  would  be  rebaptized,  for  fear  it  should  be  thought 
I  knew  him."  ^    ^      i. 

He  does  not  know  you  by  your  name,  but  by  your  deeas;  ne 
knows  that  there  are  two  gentlemen,  who  particularly  contnDuiea  lo 
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the  escape  of  1£  de  Beaufort,  and  he  is  having  them  adirely  sought  for, 
I  can  assure  you." 

«  By  whom  ?" '*  By  me." 

"  What !  by  you  ?  " ^*  Yes :  it  was  only  this  mominf^r  that  he  sent 

for  me  again,  to  ask  me  if  I. had  obtained  any  information." 

**  And  what  did  you  reply  ?  " 

''That  I  had  not  yet  any,  but  that  I  was  going  to  dine  with  two 
persons  who  might  give  me  some." 

"  You  told  him  that  ?  "  cried  Porthos,  with  his  hearty  laugh  spread 
all  over  his  ^eat  face.    *'  Bravo  I  does  not  that  frighten  you,  Athos  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Athos ;  "it  is  not  the  search  of  Mazarin  I  dread." 

"You ! "  replied  Aramis, "  dread !  tell  us  what  you  dread  ?" 

"  Nothing,  in  the  present,  at  least,  that  is  true." 

"  And  in  the  past  ?  "  said  Porthos. 

"  Ah  !  in  the  past,  that  is  quite  another  thing,"  sud  Athos,  with  a 
sigh ;  "  in  the  past^  and  in  the  future." 

**  Have  you  any  fears  respecting  your  ^oung  B>aoul  ?"  asked  Aramis. 

"  Oh !  no,"  cried  d'Artagnan ; "  nobody  is  ever  killed  in  the  first  affair." 

"Nor  in  the  second,"  said  Aramis. 

"Nor  in  the  third,  neither,"  said  Porthos.  " Besides,  when  people 
have  been  killed,  they  come  back  a«iin ;  as  a  proof,  we  are  hera" 

"  No  "  said  Athos,  '*  it  is  not  on  Kaoul's  account  I  am  uneasy ;  for  he 
will,  I  nope,  conduct  himself  like  a  gentleman,  and  if  he  is  killed,  it  will 
be  bravely ;  but,  mark,  if  that  misfortiune  should  hapi>en  to  him,  well, 
it ."    Athos  passed  his  hand  over  his  pallid  brow. 

"Well  ?"  said  Aramis,  affectionately. 

"  Well,  then,  I  should  consider  that  misfortune  as  an  expiation.'' 

"Ah  !  ah  ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  "  I  now  know  what  you  mean." 

"And  I  likewise,"  said  Aramis;  ''but  you  must  not  think  of  that, 
Athos ;  the  past  is  past." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Porthos. 

"  The  affair  of  Armenti^res,"  whispered  d'Artagnan. 

"  The  affair  of  Armentieres  ?"  asked  Porthos. 

"Milady!" 

"  Oh !  yes,  yes."  said  Porthos, "  I  see  now ;  I  had  forgotten  that." 

Athos  turned  his  eloquent  eves  upon  him. 

"You  had  forgotten  it,  Porthos?'*  said  he. 

"  Ma  fox !  yes,"  said  Porthos, "  thafs  a  long  time  ago."  • 

"  The  thing  does  not  weigh  upon  your  conscience  then  ?" 

" Pardieu  !  not  at  all !"  said  Porthos. 

"And  you,  Aramis  ?" 

"Why,  I  do  sometimes  think  of  it,"  said  Aramis,  "as  one  of  those 
cases  of  conscience  which  are  open  to  discussion." 

"  And  you,  d'Artagnan  ?" 

"Por  my  part,  I  confess  that  when  my  mind  dwells  upon  that  terrible 
epoch,  I  have  no  remembrance  for  anything  but  the  icy  body  of  my 
poor  Madame  Bonacieux.  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  he, "  I  have  frequently 
felt  regret  for  the  victim,  never  for  the  assassin !" 

Athos  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  doubt. 

"Reflect,"  said  Aramis.  "that  if  you  admit  divine  justice,  and  its 
particination  m^  the  things  of  this  world,  that  woman  was  punished  by 

"  But  free  will,  Aramis  ?*' 

"  What  does  the  judge  do  ?    He  has  his  free  will,  and  he  condemns 
without  fear.    How  does  the  executioner  act?    He  is  Tpy^t^y  of  his 
■nn,  and  yet  he  strikes  without  remorse." 
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**  I  know  it  Ib  Mditfhl/' said  d' Aiiagnan ;  **  but  wh«n  I  think  that  we 
have  killed  English,  Bochillois,  Spaniards,  and  even  Prenchmen,  who 
had  never  done  us  any  harm  but  to  take  aun  at  us  and  miss  us,  a^cainst 
whom  we  had  nothing  to  say  but  that  they  liad  crossed  swords  with  us 
and  could  not  parry  quickly  enough,  I  can  fully  excuse  myself  for  the 
murder  of  that  woman^xwoZe  ePhonneur  !** 

"For  my  part,"  said  Porthos, "  now  you  bring  it  to  my  remembrance, 
Athos,  I  see  the  scene  as  if  it  were  now  before  ma  Milady  was  there, 
where  you  are  (Athos  turned  pale).  I  was  where  d'Artagnan  is.  I  had 
by  my  side  a  sword,  which  cut  like  a  Damascene  blade :  you  must  re- 
member it,  Aramis,  for  you  always  called  it  Bahzaide.  WelL  I  swear 
to  you  all  three,  that  if  we  had  not  had  the  executioner  f^om  B^thune, 
^was  it  from  B^thune  ?  yes^  ma  foi  I  from  B^thune,— I  would  have 
oat  off  the  head  of  that  mramous  woman  at  a  stroke,  or  at  two,  if 
necessary.    She  was  a  bad  woman ! " 

"And  then,''  said  Aramis,  in  that  tone  of  philosophical  carelessness 
which  he  had  assumed  since  he  had  been  in  the  Church,  and  in  which 
there  was  much  more  atheism  than  confidence  in  Grod,  "  what  is  the 
good  of  thinking  of  all  this  ?  what  is  done  is  done.  We  will  confess  to 
the  action  at  the  last  hour,  and  Ood  will  know  better  than  we  if  it  is  a 
crime,  a  fanlit,  or  a  meritorious  action.  I  should  repent  me  of  it,  you 
say ;  ma  foi  !  not  I.  Upon  my  honour,  and  ui)on  the  cross,  I  only 
repent  of  it  because  she  was  a  woman." 

The  most  tranquillizing  circumstance  in  aU  the  affiur,"  said  d'Artag- 
nan,  "is.  that  there  remains  no  trace  of  it." 

'*  She  nad  a  son,"  said  Athos. 

"Ah!  yes,  I  know  that,"  said  d' Artagnan, " you  mentioned  that  to 
me  once  before;  but  who  knows  what  is  oecome  of  him !  The  serpent 
dead,  its  brood  is  dead !  Do  you  think  it  probable  his  uncle,  de  "Winter, 
would  breed  up  the  young  snake?  De  Winter  would  condemn  the 
son  as  he  had  condemned  the  mother." 

** Then,  woe  be  to  de  Winter !"  said  Athos,  "for  the  child  had  done 
nothing.*' 

"  The  child  is  dead,  or  the  divil  may  take  me !"  said  Porthos.  "  It  is 
>o  foggy  in  that  frightful  country,  as  d'Artagnan  says,  at  least ** 

At  the  moment  at  which  Porthos's  conclusion  was,  perhaps,  about  to 
restore  gaiety  to  the  brows,  more  or  less  saddened,  of  his  companions, 
footsteps  were  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Athos. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  host,  "there  is  a  person  in  great  haste  below, 
vho  desires  to  speak  to  one  of  you  instantly." 

"To  which  of  us  ?"  asked  all  the  four  friends. 

"  To  the  one  named  the  count  de  la  P^re." 

"That  is  my  name,"  said  Athos ;  "  what  is  his ?" 
Grimaud^  monsieur." 

Ah !"  said  Athos,  turning  deadly  pal^  ''returned  already !  What 
Offl  have  happened  to  Bragelonne  ?" 

Let  him  come  in ! "  cried  d'Arta^an, "  let  him  come  in ! " 

Bat  Grimaud  had  cleared  the  stairs,  and  was  waiting  at  the  door;  he 
wed  into  the  chamber,  and  waved  his  hand  to  the  host  to  be  gone. 

The  host  shut  the  door:  the  four  friends  remained  in  awful  expecta- 

"On.   The  agitation  of  Grimaud,  his  paleness,  the  sweat  which  shone 

^x>n  his  countenance,  the  dust  which  stained  his  vestments,  all 

ttnounoed  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  some  important  and  terrible  news. 
QenUemeo,"  said  he,  *'that  woman  had  a  child,  that  child  is  become 
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a  man ;  the  tigress  had  a  young  one,  the  young  tiger  is  launched,  he  is 
oominR  upon  you,  beware !" 

Athos  looked  at  his  friend  with  a  melancholy  smile;  Porthos  me- 
chanically felt  at  his  side  for  his  sword,  which  was  hanging  against  the 
wall ;  Aramis  seized  a  kuife ;  d'Artagnan  rose  up. 

"What  do  you  mean^  Grimaud?*'  cried  the  last. 

"  That  the  son  of  milady  has  left  England,  that  he  is  in  Prance,  that 
he  is  coming  to  Paris^if  he  is  not  there  already." 

"  The  devil ! "  said  Porthos ; "  are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Sure  !**  said  Grimaud. 

A  long  silence  followed  this  declaration.  Grimaud  was  so  out  of 
breath  and  fatigued,  that  he  sunk  into  a  chair. 

Athos  filled  a  glass  with  Champagne,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"  Well !  after  all/'  said  d'Artagnan,  "  if  he  does  live,  and  if  he  does 
come  to  Paris,  we  have  faced  men  as  good  as  he !    Let  him  come !"  . 

'*  Yes,"  said  Porthos,  casting  a  loving  glance  at  his  sword,  hanging 
against  the, wall,  "we  are  ready  for  him,  let  him  come !" 

"  Besides,  he  can  be  but  a  boy ! "  said  Aramis. 

Grimaud  rose.— "A  boy!"  said  he;  "do  you  know  what  he  has 
done,— this  boy  ?  Disguised  as  a  monk,  he  has  discovered  the  whole 
history,  by  confessing  the  executioner  of  B^thune;  and  qfter  having 
confessed  him,  after  having  learnt  everything  from  him,  he,  as  absola- 
tion,  planted  that  dagger  in  his  heart.  There  it  is,  still  bloody  and 
humio,  for  it  is  not  more  than  thirty  hours  since  it  left  the  wound ! 
And  Grimaud  threw  upon  the  table  the  poniard,  left  by  the  monk  in 
the  executioner's  breast.  D'Artagnan,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  rose,  and, 
with  a  spontaneous  movement,  took  their  swords  from  the  wall. 

Athos  alone  remained  in  his  chaur,  silent  and  thoughtfuL 

"  And  you  say  he  was  dressed  as  a  monk,  Grimaud  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  an  Augustin  monk." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  Of  about  my  height,  by  the  host's  account,  thin,  pale,  with  remark- 
ably clear  blue  eyes  and  light  hair." 

*^ And.— he  did  not  see  Kaoul,  did  he  P  *•  SMd  Athos. 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  met  first,  and  it  was  the  vicomte  himself  who 
conducted  him  to  the  bed  of  the  dying  man." 

Athos  arose  without  saying  a  word,  and,  in  his  turn,  went  and  unhooked 
his  sword. 

" Pardieu!"  said  d'Artagnan,  endeavouring  to  laugh ;  "do  you  know, 
gentlemen,  we  look  like  so  many  great  girls !  What !  we  four  men  who 
nave  held  whole  armies  in  check  without  winking,  are  we  to  tremble 
thus  before  a  boy  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Athos ; "  but  this  boy  comes  in  the  name  of  God  1" 

And  they  left  the  hotel  hastily. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVIIL 

The  Letter  of  Charles  I. 

The  reader  must  now  accompany  us  across  the  Seine,  and  follow  us  to 
the  gate  of  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  of  the  Bue  Saint- JaquesL    , 

It  is  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ana  the  pious  sisters  have  justsaui 
a  mass  for  the  success  of  the  arms  of  Charles  I.  On  leaving  the  churcD, 
a  woman  and  a  young  girl,  clothed  in  black,  the  one  as  a  widow  and  toe 
other  as  an  orpnan,  have  re-entered  their  cell 
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The  woman  has  fallen  upon  her  knees  upon  a  prie-dieu  of  painted 
wood,  and.  at  a  few  jpAces  from  her,  the  young  girl,  leaning  upon  a  chair, 
stands  and  weeps.  The  woman  must  have  been  handsome,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent she  is  prematurely  aged  from  grief.  The  young  girl  is  beautiful, 
SDd  her  tears  still  further  embellish  her.  The  woman  appears  to  be 
about  forty,  the  ^roung  girl  is  fourteen. 

*" ^  God !"  said  the  kneeling  suppliant,  "preserve  my  husband,  pre- 
Eerre  my  son.  and  accept  my  sad  ana  miserable  life." 

"My  God,^'  said  the  young  girl,  "  preserve  my  mother." 

"  Your  mother  can  do  nothing  more  for  you  in  this  world,  Henriette," 
said  the  afflicted  woman,  turning  towards  her.  "Your  mother  has  no 
longer  throne,  husband,  son,  mone^,  or  friends ;  your  mother,  my  poor 
child,  is  abandoned  by  the  whole  universe."  And  the  woman,  throwing 
herself  into  the  arms  of  her  daughter,  who  sprang  forward  to  receive 
her,  pave  herself  up  to  a  burst  of  sobs  and  tears. 

"My  mother !  my  mother !  take  courage ! "  said  the  young  girl. 

"  An !  kings  are  unfortunate  this  year,"  said  the  mother,  reclining 
her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  daughter ;  no  one  thinks  of  us  in  this 
country,  for  every  one  is  sufficiently  engaged  with  their  own  affieiirs.  As 
long  as  yonr  brother  was  with  me,  he  supported  me ;  but  your  brother 
IS  gone;  he  is  now  unable  to  send  intelligence  of  himself  to  either  mo 
or  his  father.  I  pledged  my  last  jewels,  sold  my  clothes  and  yours,  to 
pay  the  wages  of  the  servants,  who  refused  to  accompany  him  if  I  had 
pot  made  that  sacrifice.  Now  we  are  reduced  to  live  at  the  expense  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Lord ;  we  are  God's  poor  pensioners." 

/  But  why  do  you  not  apply  to  the  queen,  your  sister  ?  "  asked  the 
girL 

.  ''Alas !  my  child ! "  said  the  afflicted  woman,  " the  queen,  mv  sister, 
u  no  longer  a  queen ;  and  another  reigns  in  her  name.  Some  day  you 
will  understand  all  that." 

Well,then,  to  the  king,  your  nephew.    Shall  I  speak  to  him?    You 
know  how  he  loves  me,  mother." 

Alas !  the  king,  my  nephew,  is  not  yet  king,  and  he  himself,  you 
know  Laporte  has  told  us  twenfy  timea.  wants  for  everything." 

Then  we  must  address  ourselves  to  God ! "  and  the  girl  knelt  down 
oy  her  mother. 

The  two  women  who  thus  prayed  in  the  same  prie-dieu  were  the 
^ughter  and  the  grand-cUiughter  of  Henry  lY.,  and  the  wife  and 
^tighter  of  Charles  I. 

They  were  just  concluding  their  double  prayer  when  a  nun  scratched 
>ofily  at  the  door  of  the  cell. 

Come  in,  sister,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  women,  rising  and  wiping 
awa?  her  tears. 

The  nun  partly  opened  the  door,  and  looking  in,  said  respectfully  :— 

.    Will  your  majesty  excuse  mv  disturbing  your  meditations,  but  there 

^  m  the  parloir  a  foreign  nobleman,  from  England,  who  solicits  the 
.? 51?'  °'  presenting  a  letter  to  your  majesty." 

,  .Oh !  a  letter !  a  letter  from  the  king,  perhaps !    News  from  your 

*yer,  doubtless !    Do  you  hear.  Henriette  ?  " 
,  les.  madame !    I  hear  and  hope." 
^  And  who  is  this  nobleman,  do  you  know  ?  " 
^  A  gentleman  of  from  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age." 
^Htt  name  ?  did  he  tell  you  his  name  ?  " 

Milord  de  Winter."  ,     ,      ,, 

"Mord  de  Winter ! "  cried  the  queen  j  "the  friend  of  my  husband  I 

^fll  Did  him  enter !  bid  him  enter  I  '* 
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And  the  qaeen  hastened  to  meet  the  messenger,  whose  hand  she 
eagerly  seized. 

Lord  de  Winter,  on  entering  the  cell,  knelt,  and  presented  to  the 
queen  a  letter,  folded  in  a  gold  etui, 

''  Ah !  milord ! "  said  the  queen,  "you  hring  us  three  things  we  have 
not  seen  for  a  long  time— gold,  a  devoted  friend,  and  a  letter  from  the 
king,  our  husband  and  master/' 

De  Winter  bowed  again ;  but  he  could  not  speak,  so  deeply  was  he 
affected. 

**  Milord ! "  said  the  queen,  pointing  to  the  letter, "  you  must  be  aware 
how  anxious  I  am  to  know  what  that  paper  contains." 

"  I  wiU  retire,  madame,"  said  de  Winter. 

"  No,  no,  remain  where  you  are,"  said  the  queen :  "  we  will  read  it 
before  you.    I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  you.^' 

De  Winter  drew  back  a  few  steps,  and  remained  standing  in  silence. 
The  mother  and  daughter,  on  their  part,  retired  into  the  embrasure  of 
a  window,  and  read  eagerly,  the  daughter  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
mother,  the  following  letter  :— 

"Madams  and  dear  Wife,— We  are  arrived  at  this  awful  point; 
all  the  resources  God  has  left  me  are  concentrated  in  this  camp  of 
Kaseby,  whence  I  write  to  you  in  haste.  Here  I  am  waiting  for  the 
army  of  my  rebellious  subjects,  and  I  am  about  to  struggle  once  more 
against  them.  A  conqueror,  I  will  eternalize  the  struggle;  conquered, 
I  am  completely  ruined.  I  should  wish,  in  the  last  case  (alas !  when  we 
areas  we  now arejve must  provide  ibr  every  chance), — I  should  wish  to 
gain  tie  coast  of  France.  But  can  they,  will  they  receive  an  unfortu- 
nate kin^,  who  bhnra  such  a  sad  example  into  a  country  already  torn 
by  civil  disorders  ?  Your  wisdom  and  your  affection  must  serve  me  as 
guides.  The  bearer  of  this  letter  will  tell  you,  madame,  what  I  dare  not 
confide  to  the  risks  pf  an  accident.  He  will  expUiin  what  I  look  for  from 
you.  I  charge  him  also  with  my  blessing  for  my  children,  and  with  all 
the  sentiments  of  my  heart  for  yon,  madame,  and  dear  wife." 

The  letter,  instead  of  being  signed  "Charles,  king,"  was  signed 
«  Charles,  stifl  king." 

This  melancholy  reading,  the  ipipressions  of  which  de  Winter  followed 
upon  the  fece  of  the  queen,  brought,  however,  into  her  eyes  one  flash  of 
hone. 

Well,  suppose  he  should  be  no  longer  king ! "  cried  she ;  "suppose  he 
should  be  conquered,  exiled,  proscribed,  still  he  may  live !  Alas  !  the 
throne  is  at  present  too  i)erilous  a  post  to  allow  me  to  write  him  to 
remain  on  it.  But  tell  me,  my  lord,"  continued  the  queen,  "conceal 
nothing  from  me,  how  is  the  king  situated  ?  Is  his  position  as  desperate 
as  he  thinks? 

"  Alas !  madame,  more  desperate  than  he  himself  thinks.  His  majesty 
has  so  good  a  heart  that  he  does  not  understand  hatred;  so  loysd  that 
he  has  no  suspicion  of  treachery.  England  is  struck  with  a  spirit  of 
vertigo,  which,  I  am  greatly  afraid^  will  only  be  extinguished  by 

"  But,  Lord  Montrose,"  replied  the  queen :  "  I  have  heard  of  great 
and  rapid  successes,  of  battles  won  at  Inverlasny,  at  Auldane,  at  Alfort;, 
and  Eilsyth.  I  heard  he  was  marching  to  the  frontiers,  to  join  his 
kmt" 

" T es,  madame ;  but  at  the  frontiers  he  met  with  Lesly.  He  had 
gained  victories  by  almost  superhuman  enterprises ;  victory  at  length 
abandoned  him.    Montrose,  oeaten  at  Fhilhphaugh,  was  forced  to 
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dismiss  the  wreck  of  his  anny,  and  to  fly,  disguised  as  a  laokey.   He  is 

now  at  Bergen,  in  Norway." 

"  God  preserve  him,"  said  the  queen.  "  It  is  at  least  a  consolation  to 
know  that  those  who  have  so  many  times  risked  their  lives  for  us  are 
in  safety.  And  now,  milord,  as  I  view  the  position  of  the  king  as  it 
really  is,— that  is  to  say,  desperate,— tell  me  all  you  have  to  say  on  the 
part  of  jny  royal  husband.** 

**  The  king,  madame,  is  very  amicus  for  you  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  disposition  of  the  king  and  of  the  queen  with  re^rd  to  him." 

**  Alas  !  you  know,"  replied  the  queen,  '^the  king  is  still  but  a  child, 
and  the  queen  is  a  woman,  and  a  very  weak  one  too ;  Monsieur  de 
Mazarin  is  everything." 

*^  Bo  you  think  he  wishes  to  play  in  France  the  part  which  Cromwell 
60  boldly  plavs  in  England  ?  " 

*"  Oh  no !  he  is  a  supple  and  cunning  Italian,  who,  perhaps,  dreams 
of  crimes,  but  will  never  dare  to  commit  them ;  and  quite  differently 
from  Cromwell,  who  commands  the  two  houses,  Mazarin  has  nobody 
but  the  queen  to  support  him  in  his  contest  with  the  Parliament." 

"The  stronger  the  reason,  then,  that  he  should  protect  a  king 
persecuted  by  parliaments." 

The  queen  shook  her  head  with  an  air  of  bitter  dissent. 

"  If  1  may  judge  by  myself,  milord,"  said  she,  **  the  cardinal  will  do 
nothing ;  indeed,  even  will  be  against  us.  My  presence,  and  that  of 
my  daughter,  in  France,  are  already  burthensome  to  him ;  the  king's 
must  be  even  more  so.  Milord,"  added  Henrietta,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  "  it  is  sad  and  almost  shameful -to  repeat,  but  we  have  passed  the 
winter  at  the  Louvre  without  money,  without  linen,  and  ^most  with- 
out bread,  and  often  keepineour  beds  for  want  of  firing." 

**  Horrid ! "  exclaimed  de  Winter.  "  The  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  and 
the  wife  of  King  Charles !  Why  did  you  not  address  yourself,  madame, 
to  the  first  of  us  who  came  hither  P  " 

"Such  is  the  hospitality  afforded  to  a  queen  by  the  minister  of  whom 
a  king  is  desirous  of  asking  it." 

"  But  I  have  heard  talk  of  a  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  Mademoiselle  d'Orldans,"  said  de  Winter. 

"  Yea ;  for  a  moment  I  entertained  a  hope  of  it.  The  children  loved 
each  other ;  but  the  queen,  who  had  at  first  approved  of  this  love,  has 
changed  her  opinion;  and  the  due  d'Orl^ns,  who  encouraged  the 
conmiencement  of  their  familiarity,  has  forbidden  his  daughter  to  think 
any  more  of  this  union.  Ah !  milord,"  continued  the  queen,  without 
even  thinking  of  wiping  her  eyes,  "  it  is  better  to  fight  as  the  king  has 
done,  and  to  die,  as  he  perhaps  will,  than  to  live  as  a  mendicant, 
as  I  do." 

"Courage!  madame,"  said  de  Winter,  "courage!  Do  not  despair. 
It  must  be  the  interest  of  the  crown  or  France,  shaken  as  it  is  at  this 
moment,  to  combat  rebellion  in  the  nation  most  contiguous  to  it. 
Mazarin  is  a  statesman,  and  he  will  see  this  necessity." 

"  But  are  you  sure,"  said  the  queen,  with  an  air  of  doubt,  "that  the 
opposite  party  is  not  beforehand  with  you  ?  " 

*  Who,  madame  ?  "  demanded  de  Winter. 

"Why,  the  Joyces,  the  Prides,  the  Cromwells ! " 

"A  tailor,  a  carrier,  and  a  brewer!  Oh  I  madame,  I  hope  the 
cardinal  will  not  enter  mto  an  alliance  with  such  men." 

"  Why.  what,  pray,  is  he  himself?  "  asked  Henrietta. 

"Btttiorthenonourof  the  king,  for  that  of  the  queen— -' 

•*Well,  we  will  hope,  then,  that  he  will  do  somethmg  for  tha« 
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honour/'  said  Henrietta.  "A  friend  possessed  of  so  much  doqnenoe 
as  you  reassures  me.  Give  me  your  hand,  then,  and  let  us  go  to  the 
minister." 

"Madame/'  said  de  Winter,  bowing,  *'such  condescension  confuses 
me." 

*'But  if  he  should  refuse,*'  said  Henrietta,  stopping,  "and  the  king 
should  lose  the  battle ! " 

**His  majesty  would  then  take  refuge  in  Holland,  where,  I  have 
heard,  the  prince  of  Wales  is  already." 

**  And  can  his  majesty,  for  his  flight,  reckon  upon  many  such  servants 
as  you?" 

'^  Alas !  no,  madame,"  said  de  Winter;  "but  the  case  is  foreseen,  and 
I  am  come  to  seek  allies  in  France." 

"  Allies ! "  said  the  queen,  shaking  her  head. 

"  Madame,"  replied  de  Winter,  *if  I  can  only  meet  with  some  old 
friends  I  onoe  had,  I  will  answer  for  everything." 

"Proceed,  then,  milord,"  said  the  queen,  with  that  painful  doubt 
which  characterizes  people  who  have  long  been  unfortunate—"  proceed, 
then,  and  may  God  assist  yon ! " 

The  queen  got  into  her  carriage,  and  de  Winter,  followed  by  his  two 
lackeys,  rode  beside  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Cromwell's  Letter. 

At  the  moment  Qneen  Henrietta  quitted  the  Carmelites  to  repair  to 
the  Palais  Boyal,  a  cavalier  aliehted  from  his  horse  at  the^gate  of  that 
roysd  residence,  and  announced  to  the  guards  that  he  had  something  to 
communicate  to  the  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

Although  the  cardinal  was  often  frightened,  as  he  had  still  more 
frequently  need  of  advice  and  information,  he  was  tolerably  accessible. 
It  was  not  at  the  first  door  the  difficulty  was  encountered,  the  second 
even  might  be  got  through  easily  enough :  but  at  the  third  watched,  in 
addition  to  the  guards  and  ushers,  the  raitnful  Bemouin,  a  Cerberus  no 
speech  could  bend,  no  branch,  however  golden,  had  power  to  charm. 

It  was  then  at  the  third  door  that  he  who  solicited  or  demanded  an 
audience  had  to  undergo  a  formal  interrogatory. 

The  cavalier,  having  left  his  horse  fastened  to  the  iron  railings  of  the 
court,  ascended  the  great  staircase,  and,  addressing  the  guards  in  the 
first  hall:— 

"  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  Mazarin  I"  said  he. 

"Pass  on,"  said  the  guards,  without  raisins  their  noses,  some  from 
their  cards,  others  from  their  dice,  deUghtea  likewise  to  give  it  to  be 
understood  that  they  did  not  play  the  part  of  lackeys. 

The  cavalier  entered  the  second  hall.  This  was  guarded  by 
musketeers  and  ushers.    The  cavalier  repeated  his  demand. 

"Have  you  a  letter  of  audience?"  demanded  an  u^er,  advancing 
towards  the  cavalier. 

"  I  have  one,  but  not  from  Cardinal  Mazarin." 

"  Go  in,  then,  and  ask  M.  Bemouin,"  said  the  usher ;  and  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  third  chamber. 

""Vliether  by  chance,  or  whether  it  was  his  customary  post,  Bemouin 
ttonding  behind  the  door,  and  had  heard  what  pa8sea.W'  It  is 
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me  you  are  in  seardi  of,  monsieur,"  said  he ; "  firom  whom  is  the  letter 
you  bring  to  his  eminence  ?  " 

"From  the  General  Oliver  CromweU,"  said  the  newcomer;  "have 
the  kindness  to  repeat  that  name  to  his  eminence,  and  tell  me  whether 
he  will  receive  me  or  not?"  And  he  remained  standing,  with  that 
melancholy  but  haughty  air  peculiar  to  the  Puritans. 

Bemouin,  after  having  cast  an  inquiring  glance  over  the  whole 
person  of  tne  young  man,  re-entered  the  cabinet  of  the  minister,  to 
whom  he  imparted  the  words  of  the  message. 

*' A  man,  tiie  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Ohver  Cromwell !  Pray,  what 
sort  of  a  man  ?  "  said  Mazarin. 

"A  true  Englishman,  monseigneur;  hair  between  Mr  and  red, 
rather  red  than  lair;  eyes,  greyish  blue,  rather  grey  than  blue;  for  tiie 
resLproud  and  stiflE." 

**  JUet  him  give  you  his  letter/' 

"Monseigneur  demands  the  letter,''  said  Bemouin,  on  passing  from 
the  cabinet  to  the  ante-chamber. 

"Monseigneur  will  not  see  the  letter  without  the  bearer  of  it,'' 
replied  the  youne  man;  "but  to  convince  you  that  I  am  really  the 
bearer  of  a  letter,  look,  here  it  is." 

Bemouin  looked  at  the  seal  and  seeing  that  the  letter  apparently 
came  from  the  General  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  was  going  back  to  Mazarin. 

"Add,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  am  not  a  simple  messenger,  but  an 
envoy  extraordinary." 

Bemouin  entering  the  cabinet,  and  coming  out  again  in  a  few 
seconds:— 

"  Enter,  monsieur,"  said  he,  holding  the  door  open. 

Mazarin  stood  in  need  of  all  these  comings  and  goings  to  recover  from 
the  agitation  the  announcement  this  letter  had  thrown  him  into ;  but 
however  perspicacious  might  his  mind  be,  he  sought  in  vain  for  any 
motive  that  could  have  induced  Cromwell  to  enter  into  communication 
withhinoL 

The  young  man  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet ;  he  held  his  hat 
^n  one  nand,  and  the  letter  in  the  other.  M    azarin  rose. 

"  You  have,  monsieur,"  said  he.  a  "  letter  of  credit  for  me  ?  " 

"Here  it  is,  monseigneur,"  said  the  young  man. 

Mazarin  took  the  letter,  broke  the  seal,  and  read:— 

"  M.  MoBDAUNT,  one  of  my  secretaries/  will  deliver  this  letter  of 
introduction  to  his  eminence  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  at  Paris ;  he  is, 
besides^  tiie  bearer  of  a  second  confidential  letter  to  his  eminence. 

"  Oliveb  Cbomwell." 

"Very  well.  Monsieur  Mordaunt,"  said  Mazarin;  "give  me  that 
second  letter,  an^be  seated." 

The  young  man  drew  a  second  letter  from  his  pocket,  gave  it  to 
Mazarin,  and  sat  down. 

The  cardinal  took  the  letter,  apparently  absorbed  in  thought,  and 
irithout  breaking  the  seal,  turned  it  and  re-turned  it  in  his  hand ;  but, 
in  order  to  get  tXL  he  could  from  the  messenger,  he  began  to  interrogate 
bim,  aooording  to  his  custom,  convinced  by  experience  that  few  men 
oould  conceal  anything  from  him,  when  interrogated  by  his  tongue  and 
eye  at  the  same  time. 

"  You  are  very  yount  Monsieur  Mordaunt,  for  the  trying  oflSce  of 
an  ambassador,  in  which  the  oldest  and  wisest  deplomatists  sometimes 
ftii"  .  . 

.« Monseigneur,  I  am  twenty-three  years  old;  but  your  eminence r 
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deceived  in  saying  I  am  young.    I  am  older  than  you,  althougli  I  hare 
not  your  wisdom." 

*'  Kovr  can  that  be,  monsieur  ?  "  said  Mazarin ;  '*  I  do  not  understand 
you." 

"  I  mean,  monseigneur,  that  years  of  suffermg  count  double,  and  that 
during  twenty  years  I  have  suffered." 

**  Ah  !  yes,  1  understand,"  said  Mazarin,  "want  of  fortune :  you  are 
poor,  are  you  not?"— then  added  to  himself:  "these  revolutionary 
English  are  all  beggars  or  low  people." 

"Monseigneur,  I  was  once  entitled  to  a  fortune  of  six  millions ;  but  it 
was  taken  from  me." 

"  Yon  are  not  then  a  man  of  the  people  ?  "  asked  Mazarin. 

"  If  I  bore  my  title  I  should  be  a  lord ;  if  I  bore  my  name,  you  would 
have  heard  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  England." 

"  What  is  your  name,  then  ?  "  said  Mazarin. 

"My  name  is  Mordaunt,"  said  the  young  man,  bowing. 

Mazarin  perceived  that  Cromwell's  envoy  desired  to  preserve  his 
incognito.  He  was  silent  for  an  instant,  but  during  that  instant,  he 
looked  at  him  with  still  greater  attention  than  he  had  done  the  first 
time. 

But  the  young  man  was  impassible. 

"  The  devil  take  these  Puritans,"  said  Mazarin  to  himself; "  they  are 
cut  out  of  marble."    And  then  aloud— 

"  But  you  have  relations  ?  "  said  Mazarin. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  I  have  one  left." 

"  Then  he  assists  you  ?  " 

"  I  presented  myself  before  him,  three  times^  to  implore  his  support, 
and  three  times  I  was  driven  from  his  house  by  his  servants." 

"  Oh !  good  heavens !  my  dear  Monsieur  Mordaunt "  said  Mazarin, 
hoping  to  lead  the  young  man  into  a  snare  by  his  false  pity — "  good 
heavens !  how  your  story  interests  me !  You  are  not  acquainted  with 
your  birth,  then  ?  " 

"  I  have  but  lately  become  acgtuainted  with  it." 

"  And  to  the  time  you  learnt  it  ?  " 

"  I  considered  myself  an  abandoned  child." 

"  Then  you  have  never  seen  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have,  monseigneur,  when  I  was  quite  a  child ;  she  came  three 
times  to  see  me  when  I  was  at  nurse;  I  remember  the  last  time  she 
came,  as  well  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday." 

"  You  have  a  good  memory,"  said  Mazarin. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  I  have,"  said  the  young  man,  with  so  singular  an 
accent  that  the  cardinal  felt  a  shudder  creep  through  his  veins. 

"  Who  brought  you  up,  then  P  " 

"A  French  nurse,  who  sent  me  away  when  I  was  five  years  old, 
because  no  one  paid  her,  naming  to  me  that  relation  of  whom  my  mother 
had  often  spoken  to  her." 

"  What  became  of  you  ?  " 

"As  I  was  weeping  and  begging  on  the  highwavs,  a  minister  of 
Kingston  took  charge  of  me,  instructed  me  in  the  Calvinistio  relieion, 
imparted  to  me  all  the  knowledge  he  himself  possessed,  and  assisted  me 
in  my  search  after  my  family." 

"  And  the  fruits  of  this  search  ?  " 

"  Were  nothing— chance  did  alL" 
•    "  Did  you  discover  what  had  become  of  your  mother  ?  " 

*  I  discovered  that  she  had  been  assassinated  by  this  relation,  aided 
by  four  of  his  friends;  but  I  was  already  awaxe  that  X  had  been 
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degraded  from  the  nobility  and  despoiled  of  my  property  by  King 
Charles  I/' 

"Ah!  now  I  understand  why  you  serve  Monsieur  Cromwell  Toa 
hate  the  king." 
'*  Yes,  monseimeur,  I  hate  him ! "  said  the  young  man. 
Mazarin  beheld  with  astonishment  the  diabolical  expression  with 
which  the  youn^  man  pronounced  these  words :  as  ordinary  countenanues 
are  coloured  with  blood,  his  countenance  was  coloured  with  gall,  and 
hecame  liyid. 

"Your  history  is  a  terrible  one.  Monsieur  Mordaunt,  and  affects  me 
greatly ;  but,  fortunately,  you  servo  an  all-powerful  master.  He  must 
assist  you  in  vour  researches.  We  men  in  power  have  so  many  means 
of  gaining  information." 

"Monseigneur,  for  a  well-bred  dog  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  him 
one  end  of  His  trail  to  make  it  certain  he  will  arrive  at  the  other  end.*' 

"But  this  relation  of  whom  you  have  told  mc,  are  you  wilUng  that  I 
should  speak  to  him  ?  "  said  Mazarin,  anxious  to  make  a  friend  with 
one  connected  with  Cromwell 
"I  thank  you,  monseigneur— I  will  speak  to  him  myself." 
^^  But,  did  you  not  say  he  ill-treat«d  you  ?  " 
^^He  will  treat  me  better  the  next  time  I  s^  him." 
^*  You  have  means  of  softening  him,  then  ?  " 
'  I  have  the  means  to  make  myself  feared." 

Mazarin  looked  at  the  young  man,  but  he  lowered  his  head  before 
the  lightning  wliich  gleamed  from  his  eyes,  and,  embarrassed  at  con* 
unuins  such  a  conversation,  he  opened  Cromwell's  letter. 

By  degrees  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  became  dull  and  glassy  as 
ysual,  and  he  seemed  to  fall  into  a  profound  reverie.  After  having  read 
the  first  Unes,  Mazarin  ventured  a  side  glanoe,  to  see  if  Mordaunt  was 
notifatching  his  countenance,  and  remarking  his  indifference: 
„  Manage  your  matters,  then,"  said  he,  slightly  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
oy  the  means  of  people  who  at  the  same  time  assist  their  own !  Lot 
us  see  what  this  letter  says." 
we  give  it  textually  ;— 

"To  his  Eminence  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  Mazarin— 
"I  am  desirous,  monseigneur,  to  know  your  intentions  on  the  subject 
or  the  present  affairs  of  England.  The  two  kingdoms  are  too  near,  to 
^^h  other  for  France  not  to  be  occupied  with  our  situation,  as  we  are 
pccipied  with  that  of  France.  The  English  are  almost  unanimous 
*?  9S?^^*ing  the  tyranny  of  King  Charles  and  his  partisans.  Placed 
JJ  the  head  of  this  movement  by  public  confidence,  1  appreciate  bettor 
*nan  any  one  else  the  nature  and  the  consequences  of  it.  I  am  now 
^iiRaRed  in  war.  and  am  about  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  with  King 
li,  T  ^  ^^^"^  sain  it;  for  the  hones  of  the  nation  and  the  spirit  of 
»ae  Lord  are  with  me.  This  battle  lost,  the  king  has  no  longer  resources 
«i  either  England  or  Scotland ;  and,  if  he  be  not  killed  or  taken,  will 
endeavour  to  pass  over  to  France,  to  recruit  his  army  and  provide  himself 
j^th  money.  France  has  already  received  Queen  Henriette,  and,  invo- 
Jjntanly  no  doubt,  has  kept  up  an  inextinguishable  focus  of  civil  war  in 
jusooantry ;  but  Madame  Henriette  is  a  daughter  of  France,  and  French 
Witalitv  was  due  to  her.  With  respect  to  Charles,  the  question  is  oom- 
peteiy otherwise;  by  receiving  and  succouring  him, France  would  show 
5«*PI)robation  of  the  acts  of  the  English  people,  and  would,  so  essen- 
S"y  »jure  England  and  the  progress  of  the  «5overnment  she  is  about  to 
Wopt,  that  such  a  state  would  be  equivalent  to  flagrant  hostihties. 
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At  ihiB  passage,  though  anxious  to  know  what  turn  th«  letter  was 
about  to  take,  Mazarin  ceased  to  read,  in  order  to  take  a  furtive  glanoe 
at  the  young  man.  But  he  was  still  buried  in  his  reverie.--Mazarin 
continued— 

"It  is  urgent,  then,  monseigneur,  that  I  should  know  upon  what 
fbotiog  I  stand  with  respect  to  the  views  of  France ;  the  interests  of 
that  kingdom  and  those  of  England,  although  directed  in  an 
inverse  sense,  approach  much  more  nearly,  nevertheless,  than  may  be 
imagined.  England  stands  in  need  of  interior  tranquillity  to  con- 
summate the  expulsion  of  her  king—France  requires  the  same  tran- 
quillity to  consolidate  the  throne  of  her  young  monarch ;  you  want,  as 
much  as  we  do,  that  interior  peace  to  which  we  are  drawing  near, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  our  government 

**  Your  quarrels  with  your  parliament,  your  stormy  dissensions  with 
your  princes,  who  to«day  fignt  for  you,  and  to-morrow  against  you ; 
the  popular  tenacity  directed  by  the  coadjuteur,  the  President 
Blancmesnil  and  the  Counsellor  Broussel— all  the  disorders,  in  short, 
that  i)ervade  the  various  degrees  of  the  state,  ought  to  make  you  view 
with  inquietude 'the  eventuality  of  a  foreign  war;  for  then,  England, 
over-excited  bv  the  enthusiasm  of  new  ideas,  would  ally  herself  with 
Spain,  who  already  courts  that  alliance.  I  have  thought,  then, 
monseigneur,  knowing  your  prudence,  and  the  perfectly  personal 
position  that  events  place  you  in  at  present,  that  you  would  prefer 
concentrating  your  forces  in  the  inferior  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  abandoning  to  hers  the  new  government  of  England.  This 
neutrality  consists  only  in  keeping  King  Charles  at  a  distance  from  the 
territory  of  France,  and  in  neither  succouring,  by  Arms,  money,  nor 
troops,  this  king,  who  is  entirely  a  stranger  to  your  country. 

"  My  letter  is  perfectly  confidential,  and  for  that  reason  I  send  it  to 
you  by  a  man  who  has  my  confidence ;  it  is  the  precursor,  by  a  senti- 
ment which  your  eminence  wUI  appreciate,  of  the  measures  1  shall  take 
according  to  events.  Oliver  Cromwell  has  thought  that  he  should 
make  an  intelligent  mind,  like  that  of  Mazarin's,  understand  his  views 
better  than  a  queen,  admirable  for  her  firmness,  no  doubt,  but  too  sub- 
missive to  the  vain  prejudices  of  birth  and  divine  power. 

"Adieu,  monseigneur ;  if  I  have  bo  reply  within  a  fortnight,  I  shall 
consider  my  letter  as  not  received.— Oliver  Cbomwbll." 

"  Monsieur  Mordaunt,"  said  the  cardinal,  ndsinfi;  his  voice  as  if  to 
awaken  a  sleeper, '*  my  reply  to  this  letter  will  be  all  the  more  satisfac- 
tory to  General  OromwelL  from  every  one's  beine  ignorant  that  it  has 
been  made.  Go  then,  and  wait  for  my  reply  at  Soiuogne-sur-Mer,  and 
promise  me  to  set  out  to-morrow." 

"I  promise  you,  monseigneur,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  "but  how  many 
di^s  will  your  eminence  expect  me  to  wait  for  this  reply  ?  " 

If  you  have  not  received  it  in  ten  days,  you  may  go."— Mordaunt 
bowed. 

"  That  is  not  all,  monsieur,"  continued  Mazarin ;  "your  own  private 
adventures  have  mterested  me  greatly ;  besides  which,  the  letter  of 
Monsieur  Cromwell  renders  you  important  in  my  eyes  as  an  ambassador. 
Let  me  repeat  it  to  you ;  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you  P  " 

Mordaunt  reflected  for  a  moment,  and,  after  a  visible  hesitation,  he 
was  about  to  open  his  mouth  to  speak,  when  Bernouin  entered  pre- 
cipitately, and  leaning  towards  the  ear  of  the  cardinal,  whispered  :— 

^  Monseigneur,  Queen  Henriette,  accompanied  by  an  English  gentle- 
xnaOy  is  at  tnis  moment  entering  the  gates  of  the  Palais  Boyal," 
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Maiarin  gave  a  start  in  his  chair,  which  did  not]  escape  the  young 
man,  and  doubtless  suppressed  the  confidence  he  was  about  to  impart 
"Monsieur/'  said  the  cardinal,  ''you  haye  heard  what  I  said,  have 
you  not  ?  I  fixed  upon  Boulogne,  because  I  should  suppose  that  all 
cities  of  France  are  equalljr  indifferent  to  you ;  it  you  prefer  another, 
name  it ;  but  you  will  easily  conceive,  that,  surrounded  as  I  am  by 
influences  from  which  I  cannot  escape  but  by  the  exercise  of  discretion, 
it  is  desirable  to  me  your  presence  at  Paris  should  not  be  known." 

**I  mil  go  at  once,  monseigneur ,"  said  Mordaunt,  making  some  steps 
towards  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered. 

"Not  by  that  door,  monsieur,  I  beg!"  cried  the  cardinal,  eagerly ; 
"have  the  goodness  to  ^ass  along  that  gallery,  by  which  you  will  gain 
the  vestibule.  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  not  be  seen  going  out ; 
our  interview  must  be  a  secret." 

Mordaunt  followed  Bemouin,  who  led  him  into  an  adjoining  hall, 
and  placing  him  in  the  hands  of  an  usher,  pointed  to  the  door  by  which 
he  was  to  go  out. 

He  then  returned  in  haste  to  his  master,  to  introduce  Queen 
Henriette,  who  was  already  crossing  the  glazed  gallery. 


CHAPTEE  XL. 

Mazorin  and  Madame  Henrlette. 

Thb  cardinal  arose  and  went  in  haste  to  receive  the  queen  of  England. 
He  met  her  in  the  gallery  .which  led  to  his  cabinet.  He  evinced  the 
more  respect  for  this  queen,  without  a  suite  and  without  the  trappings 
of  royalty,  from  a  sentiment  of  reproach  he  could  not  quite  subdue 
with  respect  to  ^is  avarice  and  want  of  goodness  of  heart. 

But  supplicants  know  how  to  constrain  their  coantenances  to  assume 
all  expressions,  and  the  daughter  of  Henry  lY.  smiled  at  meeting  a 
inan  she  hated  and  despised. 

** Ah ! "  said  Mazarin  to  himself,  "what  a  charming  countenance.  I 
wonder  whether  she  wants  to  borrow  any  money  P  " 

And  he  threw  an  anxious  look  upon  the  panel  inclosing  his  strong 
box;  be  even  turned  the  ehaton  of  the  magnificent  diamond  he  woro 
upon  his  finger,  ana  whose  splendour  attracted  attention  to  his  white 
and  handsome  hands.  Unfortunately,  this  rin^  bad  not  the  virtues  of 
that  of  Gyges,  which  rendered  its  master  invisible  when  he  did  what 
Mazarin  had  just  done. 

N9W,  Mazarin  would  gladly  have  been  invisible  at  that  moment,  for 
he  divined  that  Madame  Henriette  was  come  to  ask  something  of  him ; 
from  the  moment  a  queen,  whom  he  had  treated  ill,  approached  him 
with  a  smile  upon  her  lips  instead  of  a  menace  on  her  tongue,  it  was 
ci^  she  came  as  a  supplicant. 

Monsieur  le  Cardinal,"  said  the  august  visitor,  "I  had  at  first  the 
w«  of  speaking  of  the  affair  which  brings  me  here  with  the  queen,  my 

ortw",  but  I  renected  that  political  matters  are  the  province  of  men." 
Madame"  said  Mazarin,   "your  majesty  confounds  me  by  this 

o«tgring  distuaotion." 

He  is  very  gracious ! "  thought  the  queen  to  herself;  "  can  he  have 

■"^iwspioion  of  the  purpose  of  my  visit  ?  "  ,     _ 

^^^jRiW  bad  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  cabinet  of  the  cardinal.    He 

W«W  bar  migesty  to  be  seated,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  comfortably  w 
Q2 
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her  fauteuils—"  Give,"  said  he,  "your  orders  to  the  most  respeotfUl  of 
your  servants." 

"  Alas !  monsieur,"  replied  the  queen,  I  have  lost  the  habit  of 
giving  orders,  and  have  taken  up  that  of  making  pra:^ers.  I  come  for 
the  purpose  of  praying,  and  shall  but  be  too  happy  if  my  prayers  are 
granted  by  you." 

"  I  am  all  attention^  madame,"  said  Mazarin. 

"  Monsieur  le  Cardmal,  it  concerns  the  war  which  the  king,  my  hus- 
band, is  carrying  on  against  his  rebellious  subjects.  Tou,  perhaps, 
are  ignorant  that  they  are  fighting  in  England,"  said  the  queen,  with  a 
melanchol:^  smile,  "and  that  in  a  short  time  tney  will  fight  in  a  much, 
more  decisive  manner  than  they  have  yet  done." 

"  I  am  completely  unacquainted  with  this,  madame,"  said  the  cardinal, 
with  a  sUght  movement  or  the  shoulder.  Alas !  our  own  wars  absorb 
the  time  and  the  mind  of  a  poor  minister,  infirm  and  incai>able  as  I 
am." 

"Well,  then,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,"  said  the  queen,  "I  hayo  to 
inform  you  that  Chai-les  I.,  my  husband,  is  on  the  eve  of  fighting  a 
decisive  battle.  In  case  of  defeat  [Mazarm  started],  everything  must 
be  provided  for,"  continued  the  queen ;  "  in  case  of  aefeat/he  wishes  to 
retire  to  France,  and  to  live  there  as  a  private  individual.  What  do  you 
say  to  this  plan  r" 

The  cardinal  had  listened  without  allowing  a  fibre  of  his  ooimtenance 
to  betray  the  impression  he  experienced ;  whilst  listening,  his  smile 
remained,  as  it  always  was,  false  and  insinuating,  and  when  the  queen 
had  ended : 

"Do  you  imagine,  madame,"  said  he  in  his  most  bland  tones,  "that 
Prance,  a^tated  and  stormy  as  it  is,  can  be  a  salutary  port  for  a  de- 
throned kmg  ?  The  crown  is  but  ill-settled  as  yet  upon  the  head  of 
Louis  XIV.    How  could  he  support  a  double  weight  ?" 

"  That  weight  has  not  been  very  heavv  as  far  as  concerns  me,"  inter- 
rtipted  the  queen,  with  a  bitter  as  well  as  sad  smile, "  and  1-  do  not 
require  more  to  be  done  for  my  husband  than  has  been  done  for  me. 
You  see  that  we  are  very  modest  kings,  monsieur." 

"  Oh !  you,  madame,  you,"  hastened  the  cardinal  to  say,  in  order  to 
cut  short  an  explanation  he  saw  must  arrive — ^**you,  that's  quite  another 
thing !  a  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  of  that  great,  that  sublime  king  ?" 

"  Which  does  not  prevent  your  refusing  hospitality  to  his  son-in-law, 
does  it,  monsieur  ?  You  should,  however,  remember  that  that  great, 
that  sublime  king,  when  one  d^  proscribed,  as  my  husband  is  about  to 
be,  sent  to  detmand  succour  of  England,  and  that  England  gave  it  him; 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  his  niece." 

"  Peccato  /"  said  Mazarm,  writhing  under  this  simple  logic,  "  your 
majesty  does  not  understand  me ;  you  judge  ill  of  my  intentions,  and 
that,  no  doubt,  arises  from  my  expressing  myself  badly  in  Prench." 

"  Speak  Italian,  then,  monsieur :  Queen  Marie  de*  Medici,  my  mother, 
had  us  taught  that  language  before  the  cardinal,  your  predecessor,  sent 
her  to  die  m  exile.  If  there  remained  anything  of  that  great,  that  sub- 
lime King  Henry  IV.,  of  whom  you  just  now  spoke,  he  must  be  very 
much  astonished  at  the  profound  admiration  for  nim,  joined  to  so  little 
pity  for  his  family!" 

The  perspiration  rolled  in  great  drops  upon  the  brow  of  Mazarin. 

"  That  admiration  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  great  and  so  real,  madame," 
said  Mazarin,  without  accepting  the  ofier  made  him  by  the  queen  of 
changing  his  idiom,  that  if  King  Charles  I.,  whom  God  preserve  from 
all  evil !  came  to  Prance,  I  woula  offer  him  my  house,  my  own  house ; 
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but,  alas !  that  would  be  but  a  very  iusecure  retreat !  Some  day  tbe 
people  will  bum  that  house  as  they  burnt  the  house  of  the  Marechal 
d'Anore.  Poor  Condno  Concini !  He^  howeyer,  only  desired  the  good 
of  Prance!" 

"  Yes !  as  you  do,  monseigneur,**  said  the  queen  ironically  * 

Mazarin  appeared  not  to  understand  the  double  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence he  had  nimseli  uttered,  and  continued  to  dwell  upon  the  fate  of 
ConcinL 

"But,  to  come  to  the  point,  monseigneur."  said  the  queen,  who  began 
to  grow  impatient,  "  what  is  your  answer  ?** 

"  Madame !"  said  Mazarin,  more  and  more  softened  in  manner,  **  will 
your  majesty  permit  me  to  offer  you  a  piece  of  advice  ?  It  being  under- 
stood, that  before  I  take  such  a  bold  step,  I  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of 
your  manesty  in  everything  that  can  give  you  pleasure." 

"  Speai,  monsieur ! "  replied  the  queen.  "  The  counsel  of  so  prudent 
a  man  as  you  ought  certainly  to  be  good." 

**  Madame,  in  my  opinion,  the  king  ought  to  defend  himself  to  the 

"He  htus  done  so,  monsieur,  and  this  last  battle,  which  he  is  about  to 
fight  with  very  inferior  resources  to  those  of  his  enemies,  proves  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  yield  without  fighting ;  but,  in  case  ne  should  be 
conquered?" 

**  Well,  madame,  in  that  case,  my  advice  is— I  know  that  I  am  very 
bold  in  giving  it  to  your  majesty— but  my  advice  is,  that  the  king  should 
never  quit  his  kingdom.  Al^ent  kings  are  soon  forgotten :  if  he  comes 
into  France,  his  cause  is  lost  for  ever ! " 

"But  then,"  said  the  gueen,  "  if  that  is  your  advice,  and  you  really 
take  any  interest  in  him,  send  him  assistance ;  send  him  men  and 
Boney  j  for  I  can  do  no  more  for  him;  I  have  sold  my  last  diamond  to 
serve  him.  I  have  nothing  left,  you  know  so,  you  know  so  better  than 
«ny  one,  monsieur.  II I  had  had  any  jewel  left,  I  would  have  purchased 
^opd  with  iti  to  warm  me  and  my  daughter  this  winter." 

Alas!  madame !  your  majesty  scarcely  knows  what  you  ask.  From 
the  day  that  foreign  succours  enter  in  the  train  of  a  king  for  the  purpose 
o'leplacing  himself  upon  his  throne,  he  proves  that  he  has  no  longer 
^i^Pendence  upon  the  love  of  his  people." 

To  the  purpose,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal !"  said  the  queen,  impatient 
of  following  this  subtle  spirit  through  the  Ubyrinth  of  words  into  which 
ye  purposely  wandered—"  to  the  purpose,  and  answer  me,  yes  or  no :  if 
tae  king  persists  in  remaining  in  England,  will  you  send  him  help  ?    If 

«?P®8  to  France,  will  you  grant  him  hospitality  ?" 

Madame,"  said  the  cardinal,  affecting  the  greatest  frankness, "  I  will 

wow  your  majesty,  I  hope,  how  much  I  am  devoted  to  you,  and  what  a 

<ienre  I  have  to  terminate  an  affair  you  have  so  much  at  heart.    After 

^nicn,  I  think  your  majesty  will  no  longer  doubt  of  my  zeal  to  serve 

Jhe  Queen  bit  her  lips,  and  moved  impatiently  in  her  fauteuil. 
Well !  what  are  you  going.to  do  ?"  said  she,  at  length ;  "  let  us  see ! 
speak  !'* 

.  I  will  instantly  go  and  consult  the  queen,  and  we  will  lay  the  result 
°i  our  deliberations  before  the  Parliament." 

,  With  which  Parliament  you  are  at  war,  are  you  not  ?  You  will 
^oarge  Broussel  to  be  the  judge  of  it.  Enough  I  Monsieur  le  Cardinal, 
Hu3*point  of  this  is  lost  in  translating-— 6fe»  signifies  ffood  or  welfare,  but  it 
SJS*  signifies  wealth  or  property  j  which  latter  applied  to  both  Concini  and 
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enougli  ?  I  nnderstand  you,  or  rather  I  am  wrong.  Go  to  the  PftrB*- 
ment ;  for  it  is  from  that  Parliament,  the  enemy  of  kings,  that  came  to 
the  daughter  of  that  great,  that  sublime  Henry  IV.,  whom  you  admire 
so  much,  the  onljr  succours  that  prevented  her  dying  of  hunger  and  cold 
during  the  last  winter." 

And  at  these  words  the  queen  rose  with  majestic  indignation. 

The  cardinal  stretched  forth  his  clasped  hands  towards  her. 

"  Ah !  madame,  madame,  how  ill  you  understand  me— mo»  DUu  .'** 

But  Queen  Henriette,  without  even  turning  towards  him  who  was 
shedding  those  hypocritical  tears,  traversed  the  cabinet,  opened  the 
door  herself,  and,  through  numerous  guards,  through  oourtiers  eager  to 
pay  their  court  to  him,  through  luxury  rivalling  royalty,  she  went  and 
took  the  hand  of  de  W  inter,  who  was  standing  isolated  and  unnoticed. 
Poor  queen !  already  fallen !  before  whom  all  bowed  by  etiquette,  but 
who  had,  in  fact,  but  one  single  arm  upon  which  she  could  lean  for 
support ! 

All  goes  well  as  yet,**  said  Mazarin,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone ;  **  it  has 
given  me  pain,  it  is  a  trying  game  to  pla3r.  But  I  have  said  nothing  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  Hum !  this  Cromwell  is  a  rough  king- 
hunter  ;  I  pity  his  ministers,  if  he  should  ever  have  anv.    Bemouin !  ** 

Bernouin  entered.—-"  See  if  the  young  man  in  the  black  pourpoint, 
with  short  hair,  whom  you  introduced  this  morning,  be  about  the  palace 
yet." 

Bemouin  went  out.  The  cardinal  employed  the  time  of  his  absence 
in  turning  the  chaton  of  his  ring  the  right  side  outwards,  in  rubbing 
the  diamond,  in  admiring  the  water  of  it,  and  as  a  tear  floated  still  in 
his  eye,  and  thickened  his  sight,  he  shook  his  head  to  make  it  fall. 

Bernouin  returned  with  Comminges,  who  was  on  duty. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Comminges,  "  as  I  was  reconducting  the  yonnx 
man  you  ask  for,  he  went  up  to  the  glass  door  of  the  gallery  and  looked 
through  it  for  some  time  with  apparent  astonishment,  no  doubt,  at  the 
picture  by  Raphael,  which  is  opposite  that  door.  He  afterwards 
seemed  to  reflect  for  a  minute,  and  then  descended  the  staircase.  I 
think  I  afterwards  saw  him  mount  a  gray  horse  and  ride  out  of  the 
court  of  the  palace.  But  are  you  not  going  to  the  queen's  apartments, 
monseigneur?" 

"What  for?" 

"  Monsieur  de  Guitaut,  my  uncle,  has  just  told  me  that  her  migesty 
had  received  news  from  the  army." 

"  That  is  well !    I  will  go  and  see.** 

At  that  moment  Villequier  came  to  summon  the  cardinal  to  attend 
the  queen.  Comminges  had  seen  correctly,  and  Mordaunt  had  really 
acted  as  he  had  described.  Whilst  passing  along  the  gallery  paralld 
vvith  the  grand  glazed  gallery,  he  perceived  de  Winter,  who  was  waiting 
till  the  gueen  had  terminated  her  negotiation. 

At  this  sight  the  young  man  stopped  shor^  not  in  admiration  before 
the  picture  by  Baphael,  but  as  if  fascinatea  by  beholding  a  terrible 
object.  His  eyes  dilated,  a  shudder  ran  through  his  whole  frame.  It 
mi^ht  be  thought  that  he  wished  to  dash  through  the  glassy  rampart 
which  separated  him  from  his  enemy ;  for,  if  Comminges  nad  seen  with 
what  an  expression  of  hatred  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  were  fixed 
upon  de  Winter,  he  could  not  have  doubted  for  a  moment  that  that 
Enslish  nobleman  was  his  mortal  foe. 

But  he  stopped.  That  was  plainly  to  reflect;  for  instead  of  allowing 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  first  impulse,  which  was  to  go  straight 
to  Milord  de  Winter,  he  descended  the  staircase  slowly,  left  the  pauioe 
with  his  head  cast  down,  got  into  the  saddle,  planted  his  horse  at  the 
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corner  of  la  Bue  Eichelieu,  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  gatesf, 
awaited  the  coming  out  of  the  queen's  carriage. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  queen's  interview  with  Mazarin 
scarcely  exceeded  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  hut  that  quarter  of  an  hour 
appeared  an  age  to  him  who  waited.  At  length  the  heavy  machine 
tnen  known  as  a  carriage  came  rumbling  forth  from  the  gates,  and  de 
Wmter^  again  on  horseback,  bent  towards  the  window  to  converse  with 
her  maiesty. 

The  horses  set  off  at  a  trot,  and  took  the  road  towards  the  Louvre, 
where  they  stopped.  Before  leaving  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites^ 
Madame  Henriette  had  desired  her  daughter  to  go  and  wait  for  her  at 
the  palace,  which  she  had  a  considerable  time  resided  in.  and  which 
she  had  only  quitted  because  her  wretchedness  appeared  still  more 
intolerable  in  gilded  halls. 

Mordaunt  followed  the  carriage,  and  when  he  had  seen  it  enter  under 
the  dark  arch,  he  went,  he  and  his  horse,  and  placed  himself  against  a 
shaded  wall,  and  remamed  motionless  amidst  the  mouldings  of  Jean 
Goujon,  like  a  bas-reUef.  representing  an  equestrian  Btatue.--jBe  waited 
here,  as  he  had  already  done  at  the  Palais  Uoyal. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

How  the  nnfortoDate  sometimes  mistake  Chance  for  Providence. 

**  Well,  madame,"  said  de  'Winter,  when  the  queen  had  dismissed 
ner  attendants. 

"  Well !  what  I  foresaw  has  happened,  milord." 

"He  refuses?" 

"Bid  I  not  tell  you  he  would  ?" 

"The  cardinal  refuses  to  receive  the  king;  France  denies  hospitality 
wan  unforlwnate  prince  ?    Why,  thisfts  the  first  time,  madame !" 

"I  did  not  say  Prance,  milord;  I  said  the  cardinal,  and  the  cardinal 
is  not  even  a  Prenchman." 

^^But  the  queen,  have  you  seen  her  ?" 
Useless— perfectly  useless!"  said  Henriette,  with  a  melancholy 
snake  of  the  nead  j  the  queen  will  never  say  yes  when  the  cardinu 
ttys  no.  Are  you  ignorant  that  this  Italian  governs  everything  within 
&8  well  as  without  ?  Still  further,  and  I  again  allude  to  wha€  I  said  to 
you,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  Cromwell  has  been  beforehand 
^th  us.  Although  firm  in  his  refusal,  he  was  embarrassed  while 
*P^king  to  me.  And  then,  did  you  not  remark  the  agitation  that  pre- 
yed in  the  palais  ?  those  comings  and  goings  of  men  with  busy  faces  P 
■Have  they  received  any  news,  milord  P  " 

Not  from  England,  madame ;  I  have  used  such  diligence.  I  am  sure 
no  one  can  have  been  beforehand  with  me.  I  set  out  three  aays  ago  j  I 
P>^,  by  a  miracle,  through  the  Puritan  army,  and  took  the  post  with 
^y  lackey ;  the  horses  we  now  have  I  bought  at  Paris.  The  kmg,  I  am 
Wre,  wUI  wait  for  your  reply,  before  he  undertakes  anything." 

You  will  report  to  him,  milord  "  replied  the  queen  in  accents  of 
TOondency,  "  that  I  can  do  nothing ;  that  I  have  suffered  as  much  as 
°&>  more  than  he,  forced  as  I  am  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  exile,  and  to 
Wore  hospitality  of  false  Mends  who  laugh  at  my  tears,  and  that  as 

jojug  royal  person,  he  must  sacrifice  himself  generously  and  die  like  a 

*^t  I  myself  will  come  and  die  by  his  side." 
■Madame!  madame!"  cried  de  Winter,  "your  majesty  abandons 

yodrseU  to  discouragement,  whereas  we  haye  still  some  hope  left." 
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•*  No  more  iViends,  milord,  in  the  whole  world ;  no  friend  left  but 
you !  Oh,  my  God  !"  cried  Henriotte,  raising  her  eyes  towards 
heaven,  "  have  you  then  recalled  to  yourself  all  the  generous  hearts 
that  existed  on  ei^h  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not,  madame,"  replied  de  "Winter,  thoughtfully ;  "  I  think  I 
named  four  men  to  you  ?" 

"  What  could  you  do  with  four  men  ?  " 

'*  Four  devoted  men,  four  men  fearless  of  death,  can  do  much,  be 
assured,  madame ;  and  they,  of  whom  I  speaJs,  have  done  much  in  times 
past." 

"  And  where  are  those  four  men  ?" 

"Alas !  that  is  what  I  am  ignorant  of.  During  nearly  twenty  years 
I  have  lost  sight  of  them,  and  yet,  on  every  occasion  when  the  king  has 
been  in  peril,  my  thoughts  seemed  naturally  to  revert  to  them." 

"  Were  these  four  m^n  your  friends  ?" 

"  One  of  them  held  my  life  in  his  hands  and  restored  it  to  me ;  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  remained  my  friend,  but  from  that  time,  at  least,  I  have 
continued  to  he  his." 

"  Are  these  four  men  in  France,  milord  ?" 

**  I  believe  so." 

**  Tell  me  their  names ;  I  may,  perhaps,  have  heard  of  them,  and  can 
assist  you  in  your  search." 

"  One  of  them  was  called  the  Chevalier  d'Artagnan." 

"  Oh !  milord,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Chevalier  d'Artagnan  is  lieu- 
tenant in  the  guards.  I  have  heard  his  name  pronounced;  but,  be 
cautious.  I  am  afraid  of  him,  he  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  cardmal." 

"  If  it  be  so,"  said  de  Winter, "  it  is,  indeed,  a  misfortune,  and  I  shall 
begin  to  believe  that  a  curse  really  pursues  us." 

*^But  the  other  three,"  said  the  queen,  who  clung  to  this  last  hope  as 
a  shipwrecked  wretch  clings  to  the  fragments  of  his  vessel— '*  the  oUiers. 
milord?" 

**  The  second,  I  have  heard  his  name  by  chance,  for  haying  to  fi^ht 
with  us,  these  four  sentlemen  told  us  their  names;  the  second  was 
called  tne  count  de  la  Fdre.  As  to  the  other  two,  accustomed  as  I 
was  to  call  them  by  borrowed  names,  I  have  forgotten  their  real 
ones." 

"  Oh  t  good  heavens !  but  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  find  them,** 
said  the  queen,  "  if  you  think  these  worthy  gentlemen  could  be  so  useful 
to  the  kihg." 

**  Yes,"  said  de  Winter,  "they  could,  if  they  be  still  the  same;  try, 
madame,  to  recall  to  your  mind,  whether  you  have  not  heard  that 
Queen  Anne  of  Austria  was  formerly  saved  from  a  greater  danger  than 
queen  ever  incurred?" 

"Yes,  with  reference  to  her  amours  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  something  concerning  some  diamond  studs." 

"  That  is  it,  madame ;  these  were  the  men  who  saved  her,  and  I  smile 
with  pity  on  observing  that  the  names  of  these  gentlemen  are  forgotten ; 
she  ought  to  have  made  them  the  furst  nobles  of  her  kingdom." 

*'  Then  they  must  be  sought  for,  milord ;  but  what  could  four  men,  or 
rather  three  men,  do  ?  for  I  tell  you,  at  once,  you  must  not  depend  upon 
Monsieur  d'Artagnan." 

"  That  will  be  one  valiant  sword  the  less,  but  there  would  still  remain 
three  others,  without  reckoning  mine ;  now,  four  devoted  men  around 
the  kin^,  to  guard  him  from  his  enemies,  to  surround  him  in  battle, 
assist  him  in  council,  escort  him  in  flight,  would  be  enough,  not  to  make 
the  king  a  conqueror,  but  enough  to  save  him  if  he  were  oonquered,  to 
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aid  him  in  crossing  the  seas ;  and,  whatever  Mazarin  may  say,  once 
landed  in  Prance,  your  royal  husband  would  find  as  many  retreats  and 
asylums  as  the  sea-bird  finds  in  the  tempest." 

"Seek,  milord!  seek  these  gallant  gentlemen,  then;  and  if  you  do 
find  them,  and  they  consent  to  cross  over  into  England  with  you,  I  will 
give  to  each  a  duchy  the  day  on  which  we  reasoend  our  throne,  and  gold 
enough  to  pave  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  Seek,  then,  milord,  seek,  I 
conjure  you." 

"  I  could  seek  them,  madame,"  said  de  "Winter, "  and  I  should,  I  dare 
say,  find  them,  but  I  want  time :  your  majesty  forgets  that  the  king 
exDects  my  answer,  and  awaits  it  in  an  agony  of  doubt." 

'Then  we  are  lost,  indeed !"  cried  the  queen,  with  a  burst  of  grief. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  yaang  Henriette  appeared,  and  the 
([ueen,  with  that  sublime  strength  whiCh  is  the  heroism  of  mothers,  drove 
Dack  her  tears  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  making  a  sign  to  de  Winter 
to  change  the  subject  of  conversation.  But  this  reaction,  powerful  as  it 
was,  did  not  escape  the  eyes  of  the  young  princess ;  she  stopped  at  the 
doorjieaved  a  deep  sigh,  and,  addressing  the  queen : 

"Why  do  you  weep  without  me,  dear  mother ?"  said  she. 

The  queen  smiled,  and  instead  of  answering  her,  said: 
Observe,  de  Winter,  I  have  at  least  gained  one  thing  by  being  no 
longer  only  haJf  a  queen.— and  that  is,  that  my  children  call  me  mother 
instead  of  madame."    Then  turning  to  her  daughter : 

"What  do  you  want,  Henriette  ?    continued  she. 

**My  dear  mother,  a  cavalier  has  just  come  to  the  Louvre,  and  requests 
to  be  allowed  to  present  his  respects  to  your  majesty ;  he  comes  from 
the  army,  and  has,  he  says,  a  letter  to  deliver  to  you,  from  the  Mar^chal 
de  Grammont,  I  believe." 

." Ah  !**  sttia  the  queen  to  de  Winter,  "that  is  one  of  my  few  faithful 
friends;  but  do  you  not  observe,  my  aear  lord,  that  we  are  so  poorly 
served  that  my  daughter  performs  the  functions  of  an  introductress  ?" 

"Madame,  have  pity  on  me,"  said  de  Winter— "you  break  my 
heart." 

^And  who  is  this  cavalier,  Henriette  ?"  asked  the  queen. 
I  only  saw  him  from  the  window,  madame ;  he  is  a  young  man  of 
aoout  sixteen  years  of  a^e,  named  the  vicomte  de  Bragelonne." 

The  queen,  with  a  smile,  gave  an  assenting  sign,  the  youn^  princess 
re-opened  the  door,  and  Kaoul  appeared,  as  if  he  had  been  waiting.  He 
made  three  steps  forward,  and  fell  on  his  knee. 

"Madame,"  said  he,  **1  bring  your  majesty  a  letter  from  my  friend 
M.  le  comte  de  Guiche,  who  tells  me  he  has  the  honour  of  being  one  of 

Sour  servants ;  this  letter  contains  important  news  and  expressions  of 
18  respect." 

At  the  name  of  the  count  de  Guiche,  a  rosy  blush  overspread  the 
cheeks  of  the  young  princess,  and  the  queen  looked  at  her  with  some 
Mverity. 

"But  you  told  me,  Henriette,"  said  the  queen,  "that  the  letter  was 
from  the  Mardchal  de  Grammont  ?" 
J.  believed  so,  madame,"  stammered  the  princess. 
That  was  my  fault,  madame,"  said  Raoul ;  "  I,  in  fact^  announced 
piyself  as  coming  from  the  Mar^chal  de  Grammont^;  but,  being  wounded 
>M;ne  right  arm,  he  was  not  able  to  write,  and  the  couut  de  Guiche 
ac««a8  his  secretary." 

^  There  has  been  a  battle,  then  ?"  said  the  queen,  making  a  sign  to 
^nltorise.  .    xt.  v,     , 

les,  madame,"  said  the  young  man,  placing  the  letter  m  the  hand? 
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of  de  Wmtat,  who  had  advsnoed  to  reoeive  it^  and  i^w^ied  it  to  the 
queen. 

At  hearing  of  a  battle  fought,  the  young  prinoess  opened  her  mouth 
to  ask  a  question  which,  no  doubt,  interested  her ;  but  her  lips  closed 
again  without  having  uttered  a  word,  whilst  the  roses  disappeared  gra- 
dually from  her  cheeks. 

The  queen  saw  all  this,  and,  no  doubt  her  maternal  heart  translated 
it ;  for,  again  addressing  Baoul,  she  said : 

''Nothing  ill  has  happened  to  the  young  count  de  Gniche,  I  trust? 
For  not  only  is  he,  as  he  has  told  you,  monsieur,  one  of  our  servants;, 
but,  still  more,  he  is  one  of  our  friends." 

**  No,  madame,"  replied  BaouI  ;  "  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  gained 
much  glory,  and  had  the  honov  of  bemg  embraced  by  Monsieur  le 
Prince  on  the  field  of  battle." 

The  young  princess  clapped  her  bands;  but  quickly  ashamed  of 
having  allowed  herself  to  be  carried  to  such  a  demonstration  of  joy,  she 
turned  aside  and  leant  over  a  vase  filled  with  roees,  as  if  to  respire  their 
odour. 

"  Let  us  see  what  the  count  says,''  cried  the  queen. 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  tell  your  majesty  that  he  wrote  in  the  name  of 
his  father." 

"  Yes,  I  understand,  monneur."— -— The  queen  broke  the  seal,  and 
read:— 

"  Madams  et  BsiirB,~-Not  being  able  to  have  the  honour  of  writing 
to  you  myself,  on  account  of  a  wound  I  have  received  in  my  right  arm, 
I  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  my  son,  the  count  de  Guiche,  whom 
vou  know  to  be  eaually  devoted  to  you  as  his  father,  to  inform  you  we 
have  just  gained  the  battle  of  Lens,  which  victory  cannot  fail  to  give 
great  influence  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  queen  over  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  Let  your  majesty,  then,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  follow 
my  advice,  take  advantage  of  this  fortunate  event  to  insist  in  favour  of 
your  august  husband  with  the  king's  government.  M.  le  vioomto  de 
Bragelonne,  who  will  have  the  honour  of  presenting  you  this  letter,  is 
the  friend  of  my  son,  and,  in  all  probability^  saved  his  life.  He  is  a 
young  gentleman  in  whom  your  majestjr  may  implicitly  confide,  in  case 
you  should  have  any  order,  verbal  or  written,  to  transmit  to  me. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  respect,  &o. 

"  Mabbchal  db  Gbamicont." 

At  the  moment  in  which  the  sernce  he  had  rendered  the  count  was 
mentioned,  Baoul  could  not  help,  turning  towards  the  young  princess, 
and  he  fancied  he  saw  an  expression  of  deep  gratitude  beam  from  her 
eyes  upon  him.  There  could  be  no  doubt  the  daughter  of  Charles  L 
loved  nis  friend. 

'*  The  battle  of  Lens  won ! "  said  the  queen.  "  Thejr  are  fortunate 
here !  they  win  battles !  Yes,  the  mar^olml  is  right,  this  will  change 
the  face  of  their  affairs ;  but  I  am  sadly  afraid  it  will  do  nothing  for 
ours,  if,  indeed,  it  do  not  prove  injurious  to  them.  This  news  is  recent, 
monsieur ;  I  am  obliged  by  the  diligence  you  have  used  to  bring  it  to 
me;  but  for  vou  and  this  letter,  I  should  not  have  learnt  it  before 
to-morrow— the  day  after— -perhaps  the  last  person  in  Paris." 

"Madame,"  said  Baoul,  "the  Louvre  is  tne  second  palace  to  which 
the  news  has  been  brought;  nobody  knows  it  yet;  I  have  even  sworn 
to  M.  le  comte  de  Guiche,  to  place  this  letter  in  your  handa  before  I 
even  embraced  my  guardian.''    . 
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"Is your  guardian  likewise  a  Bragelonne?"  asked  de "Winter.  "I 
once  knew  a  Bragelonne ;  is  he  still  living  ?" 

**  No,  monsieur,  he  is  aead ;  and  it  is  from  him  my  guardian,  who  is 
his  near  relation,  I  believe,  inherits  the  estate  of  which  I  bear  the 
title." 

"And  jour  guardian,  monsieur,"  asked  the  queen,  who  could  not 
help  feelmg  interested  in  this  handsome  young  man,  "what  is  his 
name?" 

"  M.  le  comte  de  la  Pdre,  madame,"  replied  Raoul,  bowing. 

De  Winter  started  with  surprise,  and  the  queen  looked  at  him  with 
an  expression  of  joy. 

"The  oomte  de  la  F6re,"  said  she,  "is  not  that  the  name  you  men- 
tioned?" 

As  to  de  Winter,  he  could  scarcely  believe  what  he  had  heard. 

"  M.  le  comte  de  la  F^re ! "  cried  he  in  his  turn.  "  Oh !  monsieur, 
answer  me,  I  implore  you ;  is  not  the  comte  de  la  F6re  a  brave  and 
handsome  nobleman,  whom  I  once  knew,  who  was  a  musketeer  under 
liouis  XIII.,  and  must  be  now  forty-seven  or  forty-eight  years  old?" 

'J  Ye&  monsieur ;  you  describe  my  guardian  in  every  respect." 

"And  who  served  under  a  borrowed  name ?" 
Under  the  name  of  Athos.    It  is  not  long  since  I  heard  his  Ariend 
M.  d'Artagnan  call  him  by  that  name  " 

**  It  is  he,  madame !  it  is  he !  God  be  praised !  And  is  be  in  Paris 
now?"  continued  the  count,  addressing  RaouL    Then,  turning  to  the 

Sieen:  "Hope  still,  hope!"  said  he.  "Providence  declares  in  our 
vour,  by  making  me  find  this  brave  gentleman  in  so  miraculous  a 

manner.   Pray  wher^  does  he  lodge,  monsieur  ?" 

M.  le  comte  de  la  P^re  lodges  in  the  £ue  Guen^gaud,  at  the  hotel 

of  Jthe  Grand  Boi  Charlemagne." 

.    Thanks^  monsieur.    Have  the  kindness  to  inform  my  worthy  friend, 

in  order  that  he  may  be  at  home,  that  I  will  immediately  have  the 

plwjure  of  embracing  him." 

.    Monsieur,  with  her  majesty's  permission,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure 

in^doing  sa" 

60,  Monsieur  le  vioomte  de  Bragelonne,"  said  the  queen ;  "  go,  and 

M  assured  of  our  affection." 
K*oul  bowed  respectfully  to  the  two  princesses,  saluted  de  "Winter, 

Mwdmrted. 
De  Winter  and  the  queen  continued  to  converse  for  some  time  in  a 

jow  voice,  in  order  that  the  young  princess  might  not  hear  them ;  but 

»  was  a  useless  precaution ;  she  was  engaged  with  her  own  thoughts. 
^  de  Winter  was  about  to  retire : 
Listen  to  me,  milord,"  said  the  queen;  "I  had  preserved  this 

Jwnond  cross,  which  comes  from  my  mother,  and  this  star  of  St 
JJiclttel,  which  belongs  to  my  husband ;  they  are  worth,  together,  near 
JRy  thousand  livres.  I  had  sworn  to  die  with  hunger  rather  than  part 
jith  these  precious  tokens  of  affection;  but  now,  when  these  two 
rj^^w  jewels  may  be  useful  to  him  or  his  defenders,  every  feeline 
fflust  be  sacrificed  to  that  hope.  Take  them ;  and  if  money  be  needed 
w'your  expedition,  sell,  milord,  sell  without  fear.  But  if  you  find 
^^nstopreserve  them,  remember,  milord,  that  I  shall  consider  you 
^•▼*  rendered  me  the  greatest  service  that  a  gentleman  can  render  to  a 
qoeej- and  that,  in  the  days  of  my  prosperity,  he  who  shall  restore  to 
g?j*at  star  and  that  cross  shall  receive  the  blessings  of  me  and  my 

"Madame,"  said  de  Winter,  -  your  majesty  shall  be  served  by  a  man 
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devoted  to  your  interests  and  happiness.  I  hasten  to  deposit  in  a  place 
of  safety  the  objects  you  hold  so  dear,  and  which  I  would  jjot  accept  if 
any  of  the  resources  of  my  ancient  fortune  remained ;  but  our  property 
is  confiscated,  our  money  is  spent,  and  we  are  reduced  also  to  have 
recourse  to  everything  we  possess.  In  an  hour  I  will  visit  the  oomte  de 
laFdre ;  and  to-morrow  your  majesty  shall  have  my  answer." 

The  queen  held  out  her  hand  to  Lord  de  Winter,  who  kissed  it 
respectfully,  and  turning  to  her  daughter : 

*^Milord,"  said  she,  "you  were  charged  with  something  for  this  child 
from  her  affectionate  father." 

De  Winter  was  astonished ;  he  could  not  imagine  what  the  queen 
meant.  But  young  Henriette  advanced  smiling  and  blushing,  and  pre- 
sented her  fair  brow  to  the  gentleman. 

**  Tell  my  father,  that,  as  a  fugitive  king,  as  a  conqueror  or  as  con- 
quered, powerful  or  poor,"  said  the  young  princess, "  he  has  in  me  the 
most  affectionate  and  obedient  of  daughters." 

"  I  am  sure  so,  madame,"  replied  de  Winter,  touching  respectfully 
with  his  hps  the  polished  brow  of  the  young  beauty. 

He  then  departed,  crossing  without  a  conductor  those  large  deserted 
and  dark  apartments,  wiping  away  the  tears  which,  deadened  as  lus 
feelings  might  be  expected  to  be  by  a  court  life  of  fifty  years,  he  couM 
not  help  shedding  at  the  spectacle  of  royal  misfortune,  so  profound  and 
so  ill-deserved. 


CHAPTEE  XLIL 

The  Uncle  and  the  Nephew. 

De  Winter's  horse  and  lackey  were  waiting  for  him  at  the  gate :  he 
directed  his  course  towards  his  lodging  pensively,  looking  back,  from 
time  to  time,  to  contemplate  the  silent  and  black  facade  of  the  Louvre. 
It  was  owing  to  this  that  he  saw  a  cavalier  detach  himself^  so  to  say, 
from  the  wall  and  follow  him  at  a  distance ;  he  then  recollected,  that 
on  leaving  the  Palais  Eoyal  he  had  seen  some  such  a  shadow. 

De  Winter's  lackey,  who  followed  his  master  within  a  few  paces, 
likewise  had  his  eye  fixed  with  inquietude  upon  this  cavalier. 

**  Tony !"  said  the  gentleman,  making  a  sign  to  his  lackey  to  come 
nearer. 

"  Here !  milord !"  and  the  valet  was  beside  his  master, 

"  Have  you  observed  that  man  who  is  following  us  ?" 

"Yes,mUord." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  I  don't  at  all  know,  milord ;  only  he  followed  your  lordship  from 
the  Palais  Boyal,  stopped  at  the  Louvre  till  you  came  out;  and  now 
continues  to  follow  you." 

"  Some  spy  of  the  cardinal's,"  said  de  Winter  to  himself;  "  we  must 
pretend  to  oe  ignorant  of  his  presence." 

And  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode  sharply  through  the  labyrinth 
of  streets  which  led  to  his  hotel,  situated  towards  the  Marais;  having 
lived  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  Place  Eoyale,  de  Winter  had  naturally 
sought  a  lodging  near  his  old  abode. 

The  unknown  made  his  horse  keep  pace,  at  the  same  distance,  with 
de  Winter's.  De  Winter  alighted  at  his  hotel,  and  ascended  to  his  own 
apartment,  promising  himself  to  beware  of  this  spy;  but,  as  he  iras 
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placing  his  hat  and  gloves  upon  a  table,  he  saw  in  a  glass,  which  was 
kforc  him,  a  fif^ure  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  chamber.  He 
turned  round,  and  Mordaunt  was  before  him. 

De  Winter  became  pale,  and  remained  standing  and  motionless ;  as  to 
Mordaunt,  he  still  occupied  the  doorway,  cold,  t^eatening,  and  in  all 
respects  like  the  statue  of  the  Commander. 

There  was  an  instant  of  icy  silence  between  these  two  men. 

"Monsieur"  said  de  Winter,  "I  thought  I  had  already  given  you  to 
understaiid  that  this  persecution  annoys  me.  Eetire,  then,  or  I  shall 
call  for  the  same  assistance  as  I  did  in  London  to  force  you  to  do  so. 
I  am  not  your  uncle,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you." 

"Mv  unde ! "  replied  JViordaunt,  with  his  harsh  voice  and  sneering 
tone, ,  you  are  mistaken ;  you  will  not  have  me  thrust  from  your  house 
as  you  did  in  London— you  will  not  dare !  As  to  denying  that  I  am 
your  nephew,  you  will  think  of  that  twice,  now  that  I  have  learnt 
things  of  which  I  was  ignorant  a  year  ago." 

"  And  of  what  consequence  to  me  can  anything  you  have  learned  be  ?  ** 

"Oh !  it  is  of  much  consequence,  uncle,  I  assure  you ;  and  you  will 
be  of  my  opinion  presently,"  added  he,  with  a  smile  which  made  a 
shudder  creep  through  the  veins  of  him  to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 

"When  I  presented  myself  before  you  the  first  time  in  London,  it 
wa  to  demand  of  you  what  had  become  of  my  property :  when  I  pre- 
sented myself  before  you  a  second  time,  it  was  to  demand  of  you  now 
my  name  had  become  sullied.  This  time  I  present  myself  before  you  to 
put  a  question  much  otherwise  terrible  than  all  these  questions, — to  say 
to  you  as  God  said  to  the  first  murderer:  *  Cain,  what  hast  thou  done 
with  thy  brother  Abel  ? '—Milord,  what  have  you  done  with  your 
aster— with  your  sister,  who  was  my  mother  ?  " 

I)e  Winter  felt  himself  shrink  beneath  the  fire  of  those  ardent  eyes. 

"  With  your  mother  ?  "  said  he. 

"Yes.  with  my  mother,  milcrd,"  replied  the  young  man,  throwing  up 
his  heaa  haughtily. 

De  Winter  mado  a  violent  effort  to  recover  his  self-possession,  and 
plunging  into  old  remembrances  to  seek  a  fresh  hatred,  he  cried, — 

Seek  what  has  become  of  her,  miserable  wretch ;  ask  of  hell,  and 
^eU  will  perhaps  reply  to  you  ! " 

The  young  man  then  advanced  into  the  chamber  till  he  came  face  to 
la^  with  Lord  de  Winter,  then  crossing  his  arms : — 

I  have  asked  of  the  executioner  of  B^thune,"  said  he,  in  a  hollow 
tone,  and  with  a  face  livid  with  grief  and  anger—"  1  have  asked  of  the 
•xecutioner  of  B^thune,  and  he  has  replied  to  me ! " 

Pe  Winter  sunk  upon  a  chair,  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  in 
^n  endeavoured  to  reply. 
...  ^es,"  continued  the  young  man,  "  does  not  that  word  explain  every- 

*^*^8  ?— does  not  the  abyss  open  with  that  key  ?    My  mother  inherited 

|[^th  from  her  husband,  and  you  assassinated  my  mother !    My  name 

•wured  me  my  paternal  property,  and  you  had  me  degraded  from  my 

y*ye;  when  you  deprivea  me  of  my  name,  you  nlundfered  me  of  my 

m? ^T^ .  I  now  no  longer  am  astonished  at  your  refusing  to  acknowledge 

^  It  18  unpleasant  to  call  a  man  nephew  when  you  have  despoiled 

vS?  "i*  property,  and  made  him  poor ;  or  when  by  being  a  murderer 

'^!*  we  made  him  an  orphan ! " 

Ua^  words  produced  an  effect  very  different  from  what  Mordaunt 

«iQ  «ipected.    They  reminded  de  Winter  what  a  monster  milady  was. 

gjrewmedhuMelf-calm,  but  earnest,  he  repelled  by  his  stern  look 

■*«  excited  gbnces  of  the  young  man. 
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"You  wish  to  penetrate  into  this  horrible  seeret»  monsieiir  ? "  said 
de  Winter;  "well,  so  be  it!  Learn  then  what  this  woman  was,  of 
whom  you  now  demand  an  account  of  me.  This  woman  had,  according 
to  all  probability,  poisoned  my  brother^  and,  in  order  to  inherit  from 
me,  she  endeavoured  to  have  me  assassmated  in  my  turn.  I  have  the 
proofs  of  it.    What  will  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  I  will  say  she  was  my  mother ! " 

**She  caused  to  be  poniarded,  by  a  man  who  had  been  just,  good,  and 
pure,  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Buckingham.  What  will  you  sajr  to 
that  crime,  of  which  I  likewise  have  the  proofs  ?  " 

"  She  was  my  mother ! " 

"  Returned  to  France,  she  poisoned,  in  the  convent  of  the  Aueustines 
of  B^thune,  a  young  woman  beloved  by  one  of  her  enemies.  Will  this 
crime  persuade  you  of  the  justice  of  the  chastisement  ?  Of  this  crime  I 
have  also  the  proof." 

"  She  was  my  mother ! "  cried  the  young  man,  who  had  given  to  these 
three  exclamations  a  progressive  force. 

'*  At  length,  loaded  with  murders  and  debaucheries,  odious  to  every 
good  creature,  still  threatening  like  a  panther  thirsting  for  blood,  she 
fell  under  the  blow  inflicted  by  men  she  had  rendered  desperate,  and 
who  had  never  done  her  the  least  injury ;  she  found  judges  evoked  by 
her  hideous  crimes ;  and  the  executioner  you  have  seen, — ^the  execu- 
tioner who,  you  pretend,  has  related  all  to  you,— -that  executioner,  if  he 
has  related  all,  must  have  told  you  that  he  had  with  joy  avenged  upon 
her  the  shame  and  suicide  of  his  own  brother.  A  perverted  nun,  an 
adulterous  wife,  an  unnatural  sister,  a  homicide,  a  poisoner,  bearing 
upon  her  person  the  indelible  brand  of  the  offended  law,  execrated  by  au 
who  had  ever  known  her,  by  all  the  nations  that  had  received  her  into 
their  bosoms,  she  died,  accused  by  heaven  and  earth.    Such  was  that 


if" 


woman ! 

A  groan,  too  strong  for  even  the  will  of  Mordaunt,  rent  his  throat 
and  Drought  the  blood  into  his  livid  countenance;  he  olenohed  his 
hands  and  his  brow  streamed  with  sweat,  his  hairs  bristled  upon  his 
brow  like  those  of  Hamlet,  and  he  cried,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury — 

"  Be  silent,  monsieur,  she  was  my  mother !  Her  disorders  I  knoir 
not ;  her  vices,  I  know  them  not ;  her  crimes,  I  know  not !  But 
what  I  know  is,  that  I  had  a  mother;  it  is,  that  Ave  men,  leagued 
against  one  woman,  have  clandestinely,  silently,  and  by  night,  killed  her 
like  base  cowards !— and  what  I  know  is,  that  you  were  one  of  these, 
monsieur,— that  you  were  one  of  these,  my  uncle,  and  that  you  said 
with  the  others,  and  even  more  loudly  than  the  others :  'She  must  die  I* 
I  warn  you,  therefore,  listen  well  to  my  words,  and  let  them  be  graven 
in  your  memory,  so  that  you  can  never  forget  them.  This  murder, 
which  has  deprived  me  of  everything ; — this  murder,  which  has  made 
me  nameless ;— this  murder,  which  has  made  me  poor ;— this  murder, 
which  has  made  me  corrupt,  wicked,  implacable,  I  will  demand  aa 
account  of,  first  of  you,  then  of  them  who  were  your  accomplices^  when 
I  shall  know  them." 

Hate  in  his  eyes,  foam  on  his  lips,  his  clenched  hand  stretched  out^ 
Mordaunt  made  one  step  more,  one  terrible  and  menacing  step  Inwards 
de  Winter.  The  latter  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  with  the  smile 
of  a  man  who  had  for  thirty  years  sported  with  death,  and  said  :— 

"  Bo  you  mean  to  assassinate  me,  monsieur  ?  In  that  case  I  would  at 
once  acknowledge  you  as  my  nephew,  for  you  would  prove  the  worthy 
son  of  your  mother." 

*'  No,"  repHed  Mordaunt,  forcing  all  the  fibres  of  his  face,  aad  all  the 
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moMsIes  of  his  body;  to  resume  their  places^  and  appear  oalm— "  no,  I 
will  not  kill  yoiL  at  this  moment  at  least:  for,  without  you,  I  should 
never  disoover  the  others:  but  when  I  have  found  them,  tremble, 
moDsienr.  I  have  poniarded  the  executioner  of  B^thune;  I  have 
poniarded  him  without  pitiy,  without  meroy,  and  he  was  the  least 
guilty  of  you  all." 

And  at  these  words  the  young  man  went  out,  and  descended  the 
stairs  with  so  much  calmness  as  not  to  be  remarked ;  on  the  lower 
landing-place  he  passed  Tony,  who  was  leaning  over  the  banisters, 
only  waiting  for  one  cry  from  his  master  to  fly  to  his  aid. 

But  de  Winter  did  not  call  out :  subdued,  almost  fainting,  he  stood 
wilji  his  ear  distended ;  and  when  he  heard  the  last  departing  steps  of 
tide  horse,  he  sunk  into  a  ohair,  saying .— •"  My  Gfod !  I  thank  you  that 
he  only  knows  me  1 " 


CHAPTEE  XLIIL 

Paternity. 

Whilst  this  terrible  scene  was  passing  at  Lord  de  Winter's  hotel, 
Athos,  seated  near  the  window  of  his  chamber,  his  elbow  leaning  on  a 
table,  and  his  head  supported  by  his  hand,  was  listening  with  ears  and 
eyes  at  onoe  to  Baoul,  who  was  relating  to  him  the  adventures  of  his 
joumev,  and  the  details  of  the  battle. 

.  The  handsome  and  noble  countenance  of  the  gentleman  was  expres- 
sive of  an  indescribable  happiness,  while  listening  to  these  first  emo« 
tions,  so  pure  and  so  fresh ;  he,  as  it  were,  inhaled  the  sounds  of  that 
young  voioe,  which  already  grew  impassioned  at  noble  sentiments,  as 
IS  done  with  harmonious  musia  He  had  forgotten  all  that  was  dark  in 
the  put,-idl  that  was  clouded  in  the  future.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  return  of  this  much-loved  boy  had  converted  his  fears  even  into 
hoj)eB.  Athos  was  happy ;  happy  as  he  never  before  had  been. 

And  you  were  present  at,  and  took  part  in,  this  great  battle,  Brage- 
im^}"  said  the  old  musketeer. 
^xe&  monsieur." 

^  And  it  was  a  severe  one,  say  you  ?  " 
^Monsieur  le  Prince  charged  eleven  times  in  person." 
^  He  is  a  sreat  warrior,  Bragelonne.'* 
He  is  a  nero,  monsieur;  1  never  lost  sight  of  him  for  an  instant. 
v)h !  it  is  grand^  monsieur,  to  be  called  Condd !— and  thus  to  bear  the 
name ! " 
i;  Cslm  and  brilliant,  was  he  not  ?  " 

Calm  as  at  a  parade,  brilliant  as  at  a  feast.  When  we  attacked  the 
enemy,  it  was  at  the  common  step ;  we  had  been  forbidden  to  fire  first, 
^a  we  marched  towards  the  Spaniards,  who  were  upon  a  height, 
fflousqaeton  on  the  thigh.  When  arrived  within  thirty  paces  of  them, 
Jje  prince  turned  to  his  soldiers  :—*  My  children,*  saia  he,  *you  are 
•wut  to  undergo  a  furious  discharge ;  but,  after  that,  be  satisfied,  you 
^  have  all  these  people  in  your  hands.*  There  was  such  a  silence, 
^H^hoth  friends  and  enemies  heard  those  words.    Then  raising  his 

« f&  j^^  *  rumpets ! '  cried  he." 
J  "^!^ good!  upon  occasion  you  would  do  the  Iike,Eaoul,  would 

*1  hope  80,  monsieur;  for  I  found  this  very  noble  and  very  grand. 
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"When  we  were  within  twenty  paces  of  them,  we  saw.  nil  these  mous- 
quetons  lowered,  like  a  hrilliant  line,  for  the  sun  glittered  nxK>n  the 
barrels.  *  Forward,  my  children !  forward !  *  cried  the  prince ;  '  this  is 
the  moment !  * " 

*' And  had  you  no  fear,  Baoul  ?  "  said  the  count 

''Yes,  monsieur,**  replied  the  young  man,  ingenuouslr;  "I  felt  a 
great  chill  pervade  my  heart,  and  at  the  word,  *  Fire  !^  which  re- 
sounded in  Spanish  from  the  enemy's  ranks,  I  shut  my  eyes,  and 
thought  of  you." 

**  Did.  you,  my  Baoul  P  "  said  Athos,  squeezing  his  hand. 

'*  Indeed,  yes,  monsieur.  At  the  same  instant  there  was  such  a  deto- 
nation, that  it  might  be  fancied  the  hill  opened,  and  all  who  were  not 
killed  felt  the  heat  of  the  flame.  I  opened  my  eyes,  astonished  at  not 
being  dead,  or  at  least  wounded;  the  third  part  of  our  squadron  were 
upon  the  earth,  mutilated  and  bleeding.  At  that  moment  I  met  the 
eye  of  the  prince,  and  I  thought  no  more  of  but  one  thing,  and  that 
was  that  he  was  looking  at  me.  I  clapped  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  in  an 
instant,  was  amidst  the  enemy's  ranks. ' 

"And  was  the  prince  satisfied  with  you  P  " 

"At  least  he  told  me  so,  monsieur,  when  he  charged  me  to  accom- 
pany M.  de  Gh&tillon  to  Paris ;  he  is  bearer  of  the  news  to  the  queen, 
and  has  brought  with  him  the  colours  taken.  'Go,'  said  the  prince  to 
me,  *  the  enemy  cannot  rally  in  less  than  a  fortnight  For  that  period 
I  do  not  want  you.  Gro  and  embrace  those  you  love,  and  who  love 
you ;  and  tell  my  sister  de  Longueville  that  I  thank  her  for  the  present 
she  has  made  me  in  giving  you  to  me.'  And  I  came  willingly,  mon- 
sieur," added  Eaoul,  looking  at  the  count  with  a  smile  of  profound 
love,  **  for  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  see  me  again." 

Athos  drew  the  young  man  to  him,  and  kissed  him  on  the  brow  as 
he  would  have  kissed  a  young  girl. 

"  Thus,  Eaoul,"  said  he,  "  you  are  bravely  launched ;  you  have  dnkes 
for  friends,  a  mar^chal  of  France  for  godfather,  a  prince  of  the  blood 
for  captain,  and  in  the  day  of  your  return  you  have  been  received  by 
two  queens !  this  is  pretty  well  for  a  novice ! " 

•*Ah!  monsieur,"  said  Baoul  suddenly,  "you  remind  me  of  some- 
thing I  had  forgotten,  in  my  eagerness  to  relate  my  exploits  to  vou ; 
and  that  is.  that  I  met,  in  the  apartments  of  the  queen  of  England, 
with  a  gentleman  who,  when  I  pronounced  your  name,  uttered  a  cry  or 
surprise  and  joy ;  he  said  he  was  one  of  your  friends,  asked  for  your 
address,  and  is  coming  to  see  you." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"I  did  not  presume  to  ask  him,  monsieur;  but,  although  he 
expressed  himself  elegantly,  by  his  accent  I  should  thmk  he  was  an 
Englishman." 

"Ah '."said  Athos. 

And  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast  as  if  to  catch  a  remembrance, 
when,  upon  raising  it  again,  his  eyes  were  struck  with  the  presence  of 
a  man  who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  half-open  door,  looking  at 
him  with  an  appearance  of  emotion. 

"  Lord  de  Winter ! "  cried  the  count 

"Athos, my  friend!" 

And  the  two  gentlemen  held  each  other  for  a  moment  in  a  close 
embrace;  then  Athos,  taking  his  friend  by  both  hands,  said,  whilst 
looking  at  him:— 

"  But,  what  is  the  matter,  milord  ?  You  appear  as  sad  as  I  am 
joyous." 
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•*  YeSiiny  dear  friend,  that  is  but  too  true— I  might  eren  say  more  bo, 
for  the  sight  of  you  redoubles  my  fears." 

And  de  Winter  looked  around  him  as  if  anxious  for  solitude.  Eaoul 
imagined  that  the  two  friends  had  private  matters  to  talk  about,  and 
quietly  lefb  the  room. 

"  Come,  now  we  are  alone,  tell  me  what  affects  you,*  said  Athos. 

"Whilst  we  are  alone "  replied  de  Winter,  "I  will  speak  of  what 
oonqems  us  both.    He  is  here  ! " 

"He!  who?" 

"The  son  of  milady." 

Athos,  once  more  struck  by  that  name,  which  appeared  to  pursue 
him  like  a  fatal  eitho,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  slightly  knitted  his  brow, 
and  then  in  a  calm  tone  said :— "  I  know  he  is." 

"You  know  he  is?" 

"Yes,  Grimaud  met  him  between  B^thune  and  Arras,  and  returned 
ftill  speed,  to  warn  me  of  his  coming." 

"  Grimaud  knew  him,  then  ?  " 

"No;  but  he  was  present  at  the  death-bed  of  a  man  who  knew 
him/' 

"  The  executioner  of  Bdthune ! "  cried  de  Winter. 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  that,  then  ?  "  said  Athos,  in  astonishment. 

"He  has  but  this  instant  left  me,  and  has  told  me  everything/' 
replied  de  Winter.  "  Ah !  my  friend,  what  a  horrible  scene  !  Why  did 
we  not  smother  the  son  with  the  mother  ?  " 

Athos,  like  aJl  noble  natures,  did  not  reveal  to  others  the  distressing 
impressions  he  received ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  absorbed  them, 
throwing  forth,  instead  of  them,  hopes  and  consolations.  It  might  be 
said,  that  his  personal  griefs  issued  from  his  mind,  transformed  into  joys 
for  others. 

.  "What  do  you  fear?"  said  he,  forcing  his  reason  to  remove  the 
instinctive  dread  he  had  himself  felt  at  first.  "Are  we  not  capable  of 
defending  ourselves  ?  Can  this  young  man  have  become  an  assassin 
by  profession,  a  murderer  in  cold  blood  ?  He  may  have  killed  the 
executioner  of  Bethune  in  a  moment  of  passion,  but  his  fhry  may  be 
Batisfied." 

De  Winter  smiled  sadly,  and  shsJiing  his  head,  said : — 
"You  are  no  longer  acquainted  with  that  blood,  then  ?  " 
"Bah  I"  repUed  Athos,  endeavouring  to  smile  in  his  turn,  "it  must 
have  lost  its  ferocity  in  the  second  generation.  Besides,  my  friend. 
Providence  has  forewarned  us,  that  we  may  be  on  our  guard.  We  can 
do  nothing  but  wait.  Well,  let  us  wait  then.  But,  as  1  said  at  first, 
let  us  speak  of  you.    What  bring;s  you  to  Paris  ?" 

"Affairs  of  importance,  of  which  you  shall  soon  be  informed.  But 
what  did  I  hear  in  the  apartments  of  the  queen  of  England  ?  They  said 
M.  d'Artagnan  Was  of  Mazarin's  party !    Pardon  my  freedom,  my 

mend;  I  neither  hate  nor  blame  the  cardinal,  and  your  opinions  wnl 

he  always  held  sacred  by  me—but  can  you  possibly  be  of  that  man's 

party?'' 
"M.  d'Artagnan  is  in  the  service,"  said  Athos  j  "he  is  a  soldier,  he 

joeys  constituted  power.    M.  d'Artagnan  is  not  rich,  and  depends  upon 

{^  grade  of  a  lieutenant  for  his  suosistence.    Millionnaires,  like  your 

«*d8hip,  are  rare  in  France." 

-  Alas ! "  said  de  Winter,  **  I  am  now  as  poor  as,  perhaps  poorer  than 

***  But  let  us  return  to  yourself." 

Well  I  you  wish  to  know  if  I  am  a  Mazarinian  P  No,  &  thousand 

'^^i  no.   Pardon  me,  also,  my  freedom,  milord." 
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De  Winter  rose,  and  clasped  Athos  in  his  arms. 

**  Thanks,  comte ! "  said  ne,  **  thanks  for  that  glad  news !  You  have 
revived  me,  you  have  rendered  me  hapny !  Ah !  you  are  not  a  Haza- 
rinian !  how  fortunate !— but  that  could  not  be !  —  Pardon  jne,  are 
you  free?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  free  ?  " 

•*  Are  you  married  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  certainly  not.! "  said  Athos,  laughing. 

**  And  yet  that  young  man,  so  elegant,  so  handsome,  so  like ** 

**  Oh !  he  is  a  youth  I  have  brought  up,  who  does  not  know  his 
father." 

**  That  is  well :  you  are  still  the  same  Athos,  noble  and  generous." 

**  Well,  milord,  what  do  you  want  to  know  ?  " 

"  Messieurs  Porthos  and  Aramis  are  stillyour  friends  ?  " 

"And  d'Artagnan  likewise,  milord.  We  are  still  four  friends,  as 
much  devoted  to  each  other  as  ever  we  were ;  but  when  the  question  is 
\vhether  we  shall  serve  the  cardinal  or  contend  against  him,  whether  we 
are  Mozarinians  or  Frondeurs,— we  are  two  to  two." 

**  Is  M.  Aramis  with  d'Artagnan  ?  "  asked  de  Winter. 

*'  No  "  said  Athos )  "  M.  Aramis  does  me  the  honour  to  share  my 
convictions." 

''Can  you  put  me  in  relation  with  that  agreeable  and  witty 
gentleman?" 

"  Doubtless ;  and  as  soon  as  you  please." 

«* Is  he  changed?" 

"  He  is  become  an  abb^,  that* s  all." 

'*  You  terrify  me !  His  situation  must  make  him  renounce  ail  great 
and  dangerous  enterprises  ?" 

**Not  at  all!"  cried  Athos,  laughing;  "he  was  never  so  completely 
a  musketeer  as  since  he  became  an  abb^,  and  you  will  find  him  a  true 
Galaor.    Shall  I  send  Itaoul  to  fetch  him?" 

"  Thank  you,  comte ;  he  may  not  be  at  home  just  now ;  and  as  you 
think  you  can  answer  for  him " 

•'As  for  myself." 

"  Can  you  engage  to  meet  me  with  him  to-morrow,  at  ten  o'clock,  on 
the  bridge  of  the  Louvre  ?  " 

"  Ah !  ah ! "  said  Athos,  smiling,  "  you  have  a  duel  on  hand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  comte,  and  a  noble  duel,  a  duel  in  which,  I  hope,  you  will  make 
one." 

"  Where  are  we  going,  milord  ?  " 

"To  the  residence  of  her  majesty  the  queen  of  England^  who  has 
charged  me  to  present  you  to  her,  comte." 

"  Does  her  majesty  know  me,  then  ?  " 

"I  know  you. 

"An  enigma ! "  said  Athos ;  **but  while  you  hold  the  solution,  I  ask 
nothing.    Will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  sup  with  me,  milord  ?  " 

**  Thanks,  comte ! "  said  de  Winter ;  "  but  the  visit  of  this  young  man 
has,  I  confess,  taken  away  all  my  appetite,  and  most  probably  my  sleep. 
What  enterprise  can  he  be  come  to  accomplish  at  Paris  ?  It  could  not 
be  to  meet  me  here,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  my  voyage.  That  young 
man  frightens  me,  comto ;  there  is  in  him  a  future  of  blood  I" 

"  What  does  he  do  in  England  ?" 

"  He  is  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  most  ardent  sectarians." 

'*  What  could  turn  hun  to  that  cause  ?    His  mother  was  a  Catholic." 

"  The  hatred  he  bears  the  king."^ 

"The  king?" 
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**  Te& ;  the  king  declared  him  a  bastard,  deprived  him  of  his  property, 
and  forbade  his  bearing  the  name  of  de  Winter." 

«  What  is  he  called  now,  then  ?" 

"Mordaunt." 

"A  Puritan  disguisecUis  a  monk,  travelling  alone  upon  the  highroads 
of  France." 

"  As  a  monk,  do  you  Fay  ?  " 

•'  Yes ;  did  you  not  know  that  ?" 

**  I  know  nothing  but  what  he  told  me." 

"  It  was  thus,  and  by  chance,— I  ask  God's  pardon  if  I  blaspheme ;  it 
was  in  that  character  he  heard  the  confession  of  the  executioner  of 
Betbune." 

**  Then  I  at  once  guess  the  rest :  he  is  sent  hither  by  CromweU." 

"To  whom?" 

*'To  Mazarin;  and  the  queen  was  right  in  her  suspicions— he  has 
been  beforehand  with  us:  everything  is  dear  to  me  now.  Adieu! 
oomte,  till  to-morrow." 

**  But  the  night  is  dark,"  said  Athos,  seeing  de  Winter  agitated  by  a 
greater  inquietude  than  he  was  wUling  should  appear, "  and  perhaps 
you  have  no  servants  with  you  ?*' 

"  I  have  Tony,— a  good  but  simple  young  fellow." 

"  Hilloa !  Olivdn,  Urimaud,  Bhusois,  take  your  mousquetons,  and  call 
M.leVicomte." 

Blaisois  was  the  tall  youth,  half  lackey,  half  peasant,  of  whom  we  had 
a  glimpse  at  the  Ch&teau  ae  Bragelonne,  coming  to  announce  thali 
dinner  was  served,  and  whom  Athos  had  baptized  with  the  name  of  his 
province. 

Five  minutes  after  the  order  was  given,  Baoul  appeared. 

**  Yicomte,"  said  Athos, "  you  will  escort  milord  to  his  hotel,  and  will 
not  allow  any  one  to  approach  him." 

*•  Ah !  comte,"  said  de  Winter, "  for  whom  do  you  take  me  ?  " 

"For  a  foreigner  unacquainted  with  Paris,"  said  Athos,  *'and  to 
whom  the  vioomte  will  show  the  way  " 

De  Winter  pressed  his  hand. 

"  Grimaud,'^  said  Athos,  **  place  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  and 
k^  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  monk ! " 

Crrimaud  started  at  the  order;  then  made  a  sign  of  intelligence  with 
his  head,  and  awaited  milord's  departure,  stroking  with  silent  eloqiience 
the  butt  end  of  his  mousqueton. 

"  To-morrow,  comte,"  said  de  Winter. 

«  Yes,  milord." 

The  little  troop  took  its  way  towards  the  Rue  Saint-Louis,  Olivain 
Irembting  like  Sosia  at  every  equivocal  reflection  of  light ;  Blaisois, 
tolerably  firm,  because  he  was  ignorant  of  any  danger  whatever ;  Tony, 
looking  out  to  the  right  and  left,  but  unable  to  say  a  word,  because  he 
did  not  speak  Freiich. 

De  Winter  and  Baoul  rode  side  by  side,  and  chatted  together.  Gri- 
maud,  who,  according  to  Athos's  order,  preceded  the  cortege,  a  flambeau 
in  one  hand  and  his  mousqueton  in  the  other,  arrived  in  front  of  do 
Winter's  hotel,  knocked  with  his  knuckles  at  the  door,  and  when  it  was 
opened,  bowed  to  milord  without  saying  a  word.  It  was  the  same  on 
their  return ;  the  piercing  eyes  of  Grimaud  saw  nothing  suspicious  but 
a  kind  of  shadow  m  ambush  at  the  comer  of  the  Bue  Gu^negaud  and 
the  quay ;  it  appeared  to  him  that^  in  passing,  he  had  before  observed 
this  watcher  of  the  night  who  attracted  his  eyes.  He  pushed  his 
Jioxse  on  towards  him;  but  before  he  could  reach  him,  the  shadow  had 

s  a 
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disappeared  in  a  narrow  street,  whither  Grimaud  did  not  think  it 
pruaent  to  follow  him. 

They  rendered  an  account  to  Athos  of  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
and  as  it  was  ten  o'clock,  each  retired  to  his  apartment. 

Next  morning,  on  opening  his  eyes,  it  was*the  comte  who,  in  his 
turn,  found  Eaoul  at  his  bedside.  The  young  man  was  dressed,  and 
reading  one  of  Chapelain's  new  works. 

"  Up  already,  Raoul  ?"  said  the  comte. 

" Tes,  monsieur "  said  the  young  man  with  a  slight  hesitation;  "I 
have  slept  but  baaly." 

*'  Tou,  Eaoul !  you  sleep  badly  ?  Something  must  have  pre-oooupied 
you,  then  ?"  said  Athos. 

"  Monsieur,  you  will  say  that  I  am  in  great  haste  to  leare  you,  when 
I  am  scarcely  arrived ;  but " 

"  Had  you  only  two  days'  leave  of  absence,  then  ?** 

"  On  the  contrary,  monsieur,  I  have  ten ;  therefore  it  is  not  to  the 
camp  I  wish  to  go." 

Athos  smiled. 

"Oh!  then,"  said  he,  '*this  must  be  a  secret,  vioomteP  Yon  are, 
indeed,  almost  a  man,  for  you  have  fought  your  maiden  battle ;  and  bv 
that,  I  suppose,  have  conquered  the  right  of  going  where  you  will, 
without  consulting  me." 

"Never,  monsieur!"  said  Raoul;  "whilst  I  have  the  honour  of 
having  you  for  a  protector,  never  shall  I  claim  the  right  of  freeing 
myself  from  a  tutelage  that  ifi  so  dear  to  me.  I  only  wish  to  go  and 
spend  a  day  at  Blois.  You  look  at  me  as  if  you  were  going  to  laugh  at 
me." 

"No;  on  the  contrary,"  said  Athos,  stifling  a  sigh.— "no,  I  feel  no 
inclination  to  laugh,  vicomte.  Yott  wish  to  revisit  JBlois— why,  that  is 
very  natural ! " 

"  Then  you  will  permit  me  ?  "  cried  Baoul,  with  great  glee. 

"Certainly,  Eaoul." 

"  And,  in  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  you  are  not  angry  with  me  P" 

"Not  at  all.  Why  should  I  be  angry  at  that  which  gives  you 
pleasure  ?" 

"  Ah !  monsieur,  how  kind  you  are  I "  cried  the  young  man,  making 
a  movement  as  if  to  clasp  him  round  the  neck ;  but  respect  restrainea 
him.  * 

Athos  opened  his  arms  to  him. 

"  Then  I  may  go  immediately  ?'* 

"  Whenever  you  please,  Eaoul." 

Eaoul  made  three  steps  towards  the  door,  then  stopped  shorty 
saying  :— 

"  Monsieur,  there  is  one  thing  I  have  thought  of,  and  that  is,  that  it 
was  to  the  kmdness  of  Madame  la  duchesse  de  Chevreuse  I  owed  my 
introduction  to  Monsieur  le  Prince. 

"  And  that  you  owe  her  your  thanks,  is  not  that  it.  Eaoul  P" 

"  I  think  so,  monsieur;  but  it  is  for  you  to  decide.'* 

"  Call  at  the  H6tel  de  Luynes,  and  inquire  if  Madame  la  Duchesse 
will  receive  you.  I  see  with  pleasure  you  do  not  forget  the  proprieties 
of  life.    You  will  take  Grimaud  and  Olivain  with  you." 

"  Both,  monsieur  ?"  asked  Eaoul  with  surprise. 

"  Both."— Eaoul  bowed  and  went  out.  As  he  watched  him  closing 
the  door,  and  heard  him  call  Grimaud  and  Olivain  with  his  joyous  clear 
voice,  Athos  sighed. 

"  It  is  leaving  me  very  soon,"  thought  he,  shaking  his  head ;  *  bat  he 
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13  olMybog  the  o(MQmoa  law.    Nature  ii  thus  made,  she  looks  forward. 

Decidedly  he  loves  that  child ;  but  will  he  love  me  the  less  for  loving 
others  ? 

And  Athos  confessed  that  he  did  not  expect  such  a  prompt  departure; 
))ut  Baoul  was  so  happy,  that  everything  was  effaced  from  the  mind  of 
Athos  by  that  consideration. 

At  ten  o'clock  everything  was  readv  for  the  departure.  As  Athos 
was  seeing  Baoul  mount  on  horseback^  lackey  came  with  a  message 
to  him  from  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  He  was  ordered  to  say  to  the 
count  de  la  F^re  that  she  had  heard  of  the  return  of  his  young  protegS^ 
and  likewise  of  his  behaviour  in  the  late  battle,  and  tiiat  she  should  be 
very  glad  to  offer  him  her  congratulations. 

"Tell  Madame  la  Duchesse/'  replied  Raoul,  "that  M.  le  Yicomte 
was  just  mounting  his  horse  to  repair  to  the  Hdtel  de  Luynes." 

Then,  after  givmg  firesh  instructions  to  Grimaud,  Athos  waved  his 
hand  to  Baoul  as  a  signal  for  starting.  Upon  reflection,  Athos  thought 
that  it  was,  perhaps,  best  that  Baoul  should  be  at  a  distance  from  Paris 
at  this  moment. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Another  Queen  who  asks  assistance. 

Athos  had  sent  to  Aramis  early  in  the  morning,  and  had  given  his 
letter  to  Blaisois,  Grimaud  and  Olivain  being  preparing  for  their 
journey.  Blaisois  found  Bazin  putting  on  his  sacristan's  gown ;  he 
was  that  day  on  duty  at  Notre-Dame.  Athos  had  desired  Blaisois  to 
endeavour  to  speak  to  Aramis  himself.  Blaisois,  a  tall,  simple  youth, 
who  considered  nothing  but  his  orders,  asked  for  the  Abb^  d'Herblay, 
and  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of  Bazin  tnat  he  was  not  at  home,  insisted 
npon  seeini;  him  in  such  a  manner  that  Bazin  flew  into  a  great  rage. 
Blaisois  seeing  Bazin  in  church  costume,  paid  very  little  attention  to 
his  denials,  and  endeavoured  to  force  his  way  in,  believing  him  he  had 
to  do  with  must  be  endowed  with  the  virtues  of  ms  habiliments;  that  is 
to  nyf  patience  and  Christian  charity. 

Bat  Bazin,  still  a  musketeer's  lackey  when  his  blood  was  up,  seized  a 
broom-handle,  and  beean  to  belabour  Blaisois,  crying,—* 

"  Ton  have  insulted  the  Church,  my  friend,  you  have  insulted  the 
Church!" 

At  the  noise  occasioned  by  this  strife,  Aramis  appeared,  opening  with 
precaution  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber. 

Bazin  then  respectfully  placed  his  broom  upon  one  of  its  two  ends,  as 
he  had  seen  the  Swiss  place  his  halbert  at  Notre-Bame ;  and  Blaisois, 
with  a  look  of  reproach  at  the  Cerberus,  drew  the  letter  from  his  pocket, 
*nd  presented  it  to  Aramis. 

From  the  oomte  de  la  FfeWL"  said  Aramis ;  "  very  well ! " 

He  then  re-entered  his  bearoom,  without  even  asking  the  cause  of 
»e  noise.  Blaisois  returned,  rather  chapfallen,  to  the  hotel  of  le  Grand 
£pi  Charlemagne.  Athos  demanded  an  account  of  nis  commission,  and 
BUisois  related  his  adventures. 

Why,  you  silly  fellow!"  cried  Athos,  laughing,  **you  did  not 

•njwiuce  that  you  came*  from  me  ?  " 
No,  monsieur." 
And  what  did  Basin  say  when  he  knew  you  were  my  servant  P'* 
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**  Ob,  monsieor !  he  made  me  all  sorts  of  excuses,  and  foroed  Ine  to 
drink  two  glasses  of  very  good  wine,  in  which  he  made  me  dip  three  or 
four  eicellent  biscuits— but  that's  all  one !  he  is  a  devilish  brute !  A 
sacristan,  indeed !  yes,  a  very  pretty  one ! " 

"  All  is  well ! "  thought  Athos  "  Aramis  has  received  my  letter, 
and,  however  engaged,  Aramis  will  come." 

At  ten  o'clock,  Athos,  with  his  usual  punctuality,  was  upon  the 
bridge  of  the  Louvre.  Lord  de  Winter  arrived  at  the  same  moment 
They  waited  nearly  ten  minutes ;  and  de  Winter  began  to  fear  Aramis 
would  not  come. 

"  Patience !"  said  Athos,  who  kept  his  eyes  fixed  in  the  direction  of 
la  Bue  du  Bac ;  **  patience !  yonder  comes  an  abb^  who  just  now  gave 
a  cuff  to  a  man,  and  is  now  bowing  to  a  woman ;  that  must  be  Aramis." 

In  fact,  it  was  he ;  a  young  bourgeois,  who  was  gaping  about,  had 
crossed  his  jyath  and  splashed  him,  and  Aramis  had  dealt  him  a  blow 
that  sent  him  reeling  for  ten  paces.  At  the  same  moment  one  of  his 
fair  penitents  had  passed,  and  as  she  was  young  and  pretty,  Aramis 
saluted  her  with  one  of  his  most  agreeable  smiles. 

In  an  instant  Aramis  joined  tnem ;  and,  as  may  be  conceived,  the 
greetings  between  him  and  de  Winter  were  warm  and  many. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?"  said  Aramis.   "  Is  there  fightmg  on  hand  ?" 

"  Sacrebleu  !  I  have  no  sword  this  morning ;  I  must  go  back  again 
and  fetch  one." 

**  No,"  said  de  Winter,  **  we  are  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  majesty 
the  queen  of  England." 

"Ah !  that's  another  thing "  said  Aramis.  "  What  is  the  object  of 
this  visit  ?"  continued  he,  aside  to  Athos. 

**  Ma  foi  !    I  don't  know ;  some  evidence  they  require  of  us,  perhaps." 

'*  May  it  not  be  about  that  cursed  affair?"  said  Aramis.  **  In  that 
case,  I  should  not  care  much  about  going — ^that  would  be  throwing  our- 
selves in  the  way  of  a  reprimand,  and  since  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  them  to  others,  I  don't  fancy  receiving  them  myself." 

*'  If  it  were  for  that  purpose,  we  should  not  have  Lord  de  Winter  for 
a  conductor,  for  he  would  nave  his  share  of  it ;  he  was  one  of  u&" 

**  Ah !  yes,  that  is  true ;  come  on,  then." 

When  arrived  at  the  Louvre,  Lord  de  Winter  went  in  first ;  it  was 
observed  that  a  single  concierge  kept  the  door.  By  the  light  of  day, 
Athos,  Aramis,  and  the  Englishman  himself  were  able  to  see  the 
frightful  nakedness  of  the  habitation  which  a  mean  charity  conceded  to 
the  unfortunate  qtieen.  Large  apartments  despoiled  of  their  furniture, 
dilapidated  walls,  upon  whi(£  here  and  there  shone  ancient  gilding 
that  had  resisted  al»ndonment,  with  windows  that  would  not  shut,  and 
were  destitute  of  glass;  no  carpets,  no  guards,  no  valets:  this  was 
what  first  struck  the  eyes  of  Athos,  and  to  which  he  silently  called  the 
attention  of  his  friend,  b^  touching  him  with  his  elbow,  and  pointing  to 
the  wretchedness  with  his  eyes. 

"  Mazarin  is  better  lodged,"  said  Aramis, 

"Mazarin  is  almost  a  king,"  said  Athos, "  and  Madame  Henrietteis 
almost  no  longer  a  queen." 

"If  you  would  condescend  to  be  a  wit,  Athos,"  said  Aramis  "yon 
would  realljr  be  more  so  than  poor  M.  Voiture." 

Athos  smiled. 

The  queen  appeared  to  be  waiting  with  impatience,  for  at  the  first 
step  she  heard  in  the  apartment  which  led  to  her  chamber,  she  advanced 
*'^"^rds  the  door  to  receive  the  courtiers  of  her  adversity. 

"^e  in,  gentlemen,  and  be  most  weloomo,"  exclaimed  shew 
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They  entered,  mud  at  first  remained  standing ;  but.  at  a  gestnreof  the 
queen's  for  them  to  be  seated,  Athos  {pivetbe  example  of  obedience.  He 
was  calm  and  thoughtful ;  but  Animis  was  furious ;  this  rojal  distress 
exasperated  him,  his  eyes  dwelt  upon  every  fresh  trace  of  misery  he 
perceived. 

"You  are  examining  the  luxuries  of  my  abode,"  said  Madame  Hen- 
rietta casting  a  melancholy  look  around  her. 

''Madame,''  said  Aramis, "  1  ask  your  majesty's  pardon,  but  I  cannot 
conceal  my  indignation  at  seeing  the  daughter  of  Henry  lY.  thus  treated 
at  the  court  of  France." 

''Monsieur  is  not  a  cavalier?"  said  the  queen  to  Lord  de  Winter. 

"Monsieur  is  the  Abbe  d'Herblav ."  replied  the  latter. 

"Madame,"  said  Aramis,  with  a  blush, " I  am  an  abb^,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  unwillingly;  I  never  bad  a  vocation  for  the  petU  collet ;  my  cassock 
only  holds  by  one  button,  and  I  am  always  ready  to  become  a  mus- 
keteer again.  This  morning,  not  knowing  that  I  should  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  your  majesty,  I  muffled  myself  in  these  clothes ;  but  I  am  not 
less  the  maa  your  majesty  will  find  the  most  devoted  of  your  servants, 
whatever  you  may  please  to  command." 

"  Monsieur  le  chevalier  d'Herblay,"  resumed  de  "Winter,  "one  of 
those  valiant  musketeers  of  his  majesty  Louis  XIIL,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  to  you,  madame."  Then  turning  towards  Athos :  "As  to  mon- 
sieur," continued  he, "  he  is  the  noble  comte  de  la  F^re,  whose  high 
reputation  is  so  well  known  to  your  mi^esty." 

Gentlemen,"  said  the  queen,  "  but  a  few  years  ago  I  had  around  me 
nobles,  treasures,  armies ;  at  a  wave  of  my  hand,  all  this  was  employed 
in  my  service.  Now,  look  around  mc,  it  will  surprise  you,  no  doubt; 
bat,  to  accomplish  a  design  which  may  save  m3r  life,  I  have  nobody  but 
Lord  de  Winter,  a  (riend  of  twenty  years'  standing,  and  you,  gentlemen, 
whom  I  see  for  the  first  time,  and  whom  I  only  know  as  my  com- 
patriots." 

"  It  is  enough,  madame,"  said  Athos,  bowing  profoundly, "  if  the  lives 
of  three  men  can  redeem  yours." 

."Thanks,  sentlemen!"  said  the  queen.  "But,  listen  to  me," con- 
tinued she,  "I  am  not  only  the  most  miserable  of  queens,  but  the  most 
unhappy  of  mothers,  the  most  desponding  of  wives :  my  children,  two  of 
them  at  least,  the  duke  of  York  and  the  Princess  Charlotte,  are  far 
from  me,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  ambitious  and  of  my  enemies ; 
the  king,  my  husband,  drags  on  so  painful  an  existence  in  England, 
that  it  is  saying  little  when  I  affirm  that  he  seeks  death  as  a  desirable 
thins.  See,  gentlemen,  here  is  the  letter  he  has  sent  me  by  Lord 
de  Winter.    Keadit." 

Athos  and  Aramis  excused  themselves. 

**  Bead  it,  read  it !"  said  the  queen. 

Athos  read  aloud  the  letter  we  are  acquainted  with,  in  which. 
Charles  L  asked  if  hospitality  would  be  granted  to  him  in  France. 

"Well  ?"  asked  Athos,  when  he  had  finished  the  letter. 

"Well,"  said  the  queen,  "he  refused." 

The  two  friends  exchanged  a  smile  of  contempt. 

^  And,  now,  madame,  what  must  be  done  ?"  said  Atho?. 

.  Have  you  any  oomi»8sion  for  so  much  misfortune  ?  "  said  the  dceply- 
Hjtated  queen. 
,    I  had  the  honour  to  ask  your  majesty  what  you  desired  M.  d'Her* 

•toy  and  me  to  do  to  serve  you ;  we  are  ready." 

.  Ah!  monsieur,  you  are,  indeed,  noble  hearts!"  cried  the  queen, 
'"w  *a  explosion'  of  gratitude,  whilst  Lord  de  Winter  looked  ai> 
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her  in  a  maimer  which  eeemed  to  say— did  not  I  answer  for  tlwm 

"  Bvit  you,  monBieur  ?"  asked  the  queen  of  Aramis. 

*'I!  madame."  replied  he;  "wherever  M.  le  Gomte  goea,  be  it  to 
death,  I  follow  nim  without  asking  why ;  hut  when  the  service  of  your 
majesty  is  the  question,"  added  he,  looking  at  her  with  all  the  grace  of 
his  youth,  "  then  I  precede  M.  le  Comte." 

''Well,  gentlemen/'  said  the  queen,  "sinoe  it  is  thus,  and  you  are 
willing  to  devote  yourselves  to  the  service  of  a  poor  princess,  wnom  all 
the  world  has  abandoned,  this  is  what  I  think  you  oan  best  do  for  me. 
The  king  is  alone  with  a  few  gentlemen  whom  he  fears  to  lose  daily 
amidst  Scotchmen  whom  he  mistrusts,  although  he  is  a  Scotchman 
himself.  Since  Lord  de  Winter  left  him,  I  know  notbiog.  Well,  I  ask 
much,  perhaps  too  much,  for  I  have  no  title  to  command ;  go  over  to 
Enghmd,  join  the  king,  be  his  friends,  be  his  guardians,  maroh  by  his 
side  in  battle,  be  by  his  side  in  the  interior  of  his  home,  where  ambushes 
present  themselves  every  day,  much  more  perilous  than  all  the  chaQoes 
of  war ;  and  in  exchange  for  these  sacrifices  which  you  make  me,  gentle- 
men, I  promise,  not  to  recompense  you,  for  I  tmnk  that  word  would 
wound  your  feelings,  but  to  love  you  as  a  sister^  and  to  prefer  you  to  all 
who  are  not  my  husband  and  children,  I  swear  it  before  God !" 

And  the  queen  raised  her  eyes  slowly  and  solemnly  towards  heaven. 

"  Madame,''  said  Athos,  '*  when  shall  we  set  out  ?" 

**  You  consent,  then  ?"  cried  the  queen,  with  great  joy. 

*'  Yes,  madame.  Only  your  majesty  goes  too  far.  it  appears  to  me,  in 
engaging  yourself  to  honour  us  with  a  friendship  lar  above  our  merits 
We  serve  God,  madame,  when  serving  a  prince  so  unfortunate  and  a 
queen  so  virtuous.    Madame,  we  are  yours,  body  and  soul." 

'^  Ah !  gentlemen,"  said  the  queen,  affected  even  to  tears,  ''this  is  the 
first  moment  of  joy  and  hope  that  I  have  experienced  these  five  years. 
Yes,  you  serve  God,  and  as  my  power  will  be  too  limited  to  repay  you 
for  such  a  sacrifice,  it  is  He  who  will  recompense  vou,  He  who  reads  in 
my  heart  all  the  gratitude  I  feel  towards  Him  and  towards  ^ou.  Save 
my  husband,  save  the  king;  and,  although  you  be  not  sensible  to  the 
reward  which  may  come  to  you  on  earth  for  this  noble  action,  allow  me 
to  hope  that  I  shall  seeyou  again  to  thank  you  myself.  In  the  mean 
while  I  remain  here.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  me  ?  I 
consider  myself,  from  this  time,  your  friend,  and  whilst  you  are  engaged 
in  my  affairs  I  ought  to  occupy  myself  with  yours." 

"  Madame,"  said  Athos,  "  X  have  nothing  to  ask  of  your  majesty  but 
your  prayers." 

"  And  I,"  said  Aramis, "  am  alone  in  the  world,  and  have  only  to  serve 
your  majesty." 

The  queen  held  out  her  hand  to  them,  they  kissed  it,  and  she  said 
apart  to  de  Winter : 

"Ifyou  want  money,  milord,  do  not  hesitate  an  instant,  break  the 
jewels  I  have  given  you,  detach  the  diamonds  from  tbem,  and  sell  them 
to  a  Jew ;  you  will  obtain  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  livres  for  them ; 
spend  them,  if  it  be  necessary,  but  let  these  gentlemen  be  treated  as 
thgr  deserve— that  is  to  say,  like  kings." 

The  queen  had  prepared  two  letters,  one  written  by  herself^  and  one 
by  the  Princess  Henriette,  her  daughter.  Both  were  adaressed  to 
King  Charles.  She  gave  one  to  Athos  and  one  to  Aramis,  in  order  that 
if  chance  should  separate  them,  they  might  make  themselves  known  to 
the  king.    They  then  retired. 

At  md  bottom  of  the  staircase  de  Winter  stopped: 
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"  Ton  go  your  imy,  genUemen,  and  I  will  go  wiaB,"  said  he^ "  in  order 
that  we  may  not  create  suspicion,  and  this  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  let 
ns  meet  at  the  gate  Saint-I)enis.  We  will  traTel  with  my  horses  as  far 
as  they  are  able  to  go ;  we  will  then  take  the  post  Once  more—thanka^ 
my  kind  friends;  thanka  in  my  name,  thwu  in  the  name  of  the 
^ueen.^ 

The  three  gentlemen  shook  hands;  the  oomte  de  Winter  took  the 
Bue  Saint-Honor^  and  Athos  and  Aramis  were  left  together. 

''Well ! "  said  Aramis,  when  they  were  alone,  "what  do  you  think 
of  this  affair,  my  dear  count  ?  " 

"Bad ! " repUed  Athos;  "very  had !'' 

"  But  you  entered  upon  it  with  great  enthusiasm  f  " 

As  I  shall  always  enter  upon  the  defence  of  a  great  principle,  my  dear 
d*Herblay.  Kings  can  only  be  strong  by  their  nobles,  but  nobles  can 
never  be  great  without  kingSL  Iiet  us  sustain  monaromes,  then ;  that  is 
sustaining  ourselves." 

**  We  are  going  to  get  assassinated  yonder,"  said  Aramis ;  **  I  hate 
the  English ;  they  are  gross,  as  all  people  are  who  drink  beer." 

**  Would  it  be  better,  then,  to  remain  here,"  said  Athos,  **  and  pass  a 
few  pleasant  years  in  the  Bastille,  or  the  donjon  of  Vincennes,  for 
having  favoured  the  evasion  of  M.  de  Beaufort?  Mafoi!  Aramis; 
there  is  nothing  to  regret  We  avoid  prison,  and  we  act  like  heroes ; 
the  choice  is  easily  made." 

"Well,  perhaps  thafs  true;  hut  even  in  heroism  we  must  come  back 
to  that  first  question,  perhaps  a  foolish  one,  but  still  necessary— have 
you  any  money  ?  " 

**  Something  like  a  hundred  pistoles,  which  my  farmer  sent  me  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure  from  Bragelonne ;  but  of  that  sum  I  must  leave 
fifty  for  Baoul ;  a  young  gentleman  must  live  becomingly.  So  that  I 
have  about  fifty  pistoles ;  and  vou  ?  " 

*'1 1  I  am  sure  if  I  emptied  all  my  pockets,  and  turned  out  the  con- 
tents of  all  my  drawers,  I  should  not  find  ten  louis.  Fortunately,  Lord 
de  Winter  is  rich." 

"Lord  de  Winter  is  at  present  ruined.  Cromwell  receives  all  his 
revenues." 

"Now  here's  a  case  in  which  the  Baron  Perthes  would  be  of  service.** 

''And  one  in  which  I  regret  the  absence  of  d'Artagnan,"  said  Athos. 

"What  a  round  purse  that  baron  has ! " 
What  a  good  sword  has  d'Artagnan ! " 

"  Let  us  corrupt  or  convert  them ! " 
This  secret  is  not  our  own,  Aramis ;  we  must  place  no  one  in  our 
confidence.    Besides,  by  such  a  proceeding,  we  should  appear  to  doubt 
ourselves.    We  may  express  our  regrets  to  each  other,  but  not  a  word 
w  any  one  else." 

You  are  right.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  yourself  till  evening  ? 

1  must  nerforoe  put  off  two  things." 
^  And  what  are  these  things  that  can  be  put  off  ?  " 

.    In  the  first  place,  a  slight  correction  at  sword's  point  of  the  ooad« 

5**yw»  whom  I  met  yesterday  evening  at  Madame  ae  Brsmbouillet's, 

^J  who  thought  proper  to  assume  a  smgular  tone  towards  me." 
ror  shame !  for  shame  1  a  quarrel  between  priests,  a  duel  between 


ooadjuteur,  so  strong  is  the  analogy  between  us.   This  sort  of 
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Sosia  annoys  me,  and  makes  a  shadow  of  me.  Besides,  he  is  a  hot- 
headed man,  who  will  rain  our  party.  I  am  convinoed  that  if  I  gave 
him  a  good  cuff,  as  I  did  this  morning  to  that  bourgeois  who  splashed 
me.  it  would  change  the  face  of  affairs." 

'^ And  I,  my  dear  Aramis,"  replied  Athos  quietly,  *'  I  believe  that  it 
would  only  change  the  face  of  M.  de  Betz.  Trust  me,  we  must  leave 
things  as  thev  are ;  besides,  you  are  no  longer  connected ;  you  belong  to 
the  queen  of  England,  and  he  to  the  Fronde ;  so  that  if  the  second 
thing  you  regretted  not  to  be  able  to  accomplish  be  not  more  important 
than  the  first " 

"  Oh !  but  that  is  very  important." 

"  Well,  then,  make  haste,  and  do  it  at  once." 

"  Unfortunately  I  cannot  do  it  at  any  hour  1  wish ;  it  belongs  to  the 
evening,  quite  to  the  evening." 

"Oh !  1  understand,"  said  Athos,  laughing ;  ** about  midnight,  eh ?** 

"Thereabouts." 

"  Well,  now,  Aramis,  these  are  things  that  can  be  put  off,  and  you 
will  put  them  off,  particularly  as  you  have  such  an  excuse  to  give  on 
your  return" 

"Yes,  if  I  rfo  return." 

"If  you  do  not  return,  of  what  consequence  can  it  be  P  Be  a  little 
reasonable.  Eemember,  Aramis,  you  are  more  than  twenty,  my  friend." 

"  To  my  great  regret,  tnordieu  !    Oh  !  if  I  were  no  more ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Athos,  **^I  could  fancy  you  would  commit  some  glorious 
follies !  But  we  must  part;  I  have  one  or  two  visits  to  make,  and  a 
letter  to  write ;  come  and  call  for  me  at  eight  o'clock,  or  rather,  let  me 
expect  you  to  supper  at  seven." 

"  Quite  agreeable,"  said  Aramis ;  "  for  my  part,  I  have  twenty  visits 
to  pay  and  as  many  letters  to  write." 

And  upon  that  they  parted.  Athos  went  to  pay  a  visit  to»  Madame 
de  Yenddme,  left  his  name  at  the  door  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  d'Artagnan  :— 

"  My  deae  Fbiend,— I  am  about  to"  set  out  with  Aramis  on  an 
affair  of  importance.  I  should  wish  to  bid  you  farewell,  but  I  have  not 
time.  Do  not  forget  that  I  write  to  repeat  to  you  how  sincere  my 
regard  is  for  you. 

"  llaoul  is  gone  to  Blois,  and  is  ignorant  of  my  departure ;  watch 
over  him  in  my  absence  as  closely  as  your  relative  positions  will  admit - 
and  if  by  chance  you  hear  nothing  of  me  within  three  months,  tell 
him  to  open  a  scaled  packet  addressed  to  him,  which  he  will  find  at 
Blob,  in  my  bronze  casket,  of  which  I  send  you  the  key. 

"  Embrace  Porthos  for  Aramis  and  m^.—Au  revoir  .'—but,  perhaps— 
Adieu!" 

This  letter  was  sent  by  Blaisois. 

At  the  hour  agreed  upon.  Aramis  arrived ;  he  was  dressed  as  a  cavalier, 
and  had  by  his  side  that  old  sword  he  had  drawn  so  often,  and  which  he 
was  more  prompt  than  ever  to  draw. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  he,  as  he  entered,  "  we  are  wrong  in  settinfir 
off  thus  without  leaving  a  farewell  word  for  Porthos  and  d'Artagnan  ?  " 

"  It  is  done,  my  friend,"  said  Athos,  "  I  have  provided  for  that ;  I 
have  taken  leave  of  both,  in  the  name  of  you  and  myself." 

"You  are  a  capital  comrade  in  all  ways,  Athos,"  said  Aramis ; "  you 
think  of  everything." 

"  Well !  and  have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  this  voyage  ?  " 

"Quite;  and,  upon  reflection,  am  not  sorry  to  leave  Parig  at  this 
moment.^ 
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*  Neither  am  I,"  replied  Athos;  '*  I  only  regret  not  having  embraced 
d'Artagnan ;  but  the  aevil  of  a  Gascon  is  so  cunning,  he  would  have 
Ikthomed  our  projects." 

Just  as  supper  was  over,  Blaisovi  returned. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "here  is  M.  d'Artagnan's  answer." 

"  Whv,  I  did  not  tell  you  to  wait  for  an  answer,  you  stupid  fellow ! " 
/•  So  1  was  coming  away  as  soon  as  I  had  delivered  your  letter,  mon- 
sieur :  but  he  sent  for  me  back,  and  gave  me  this," — and  he  presented  a 
little  leather  bag,  quite  full,  and  sounding  well.  Athos  opened  it,  and 
began  by  taking  from  it  a  note  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

"Mr  DBAS  CoMTE,— When  people  travel,  and  particularly  for  three 
months,  they  have  seldom  too  much  money :  now  I  am  not  forgetful  of 
former  distresses  of  this  sort,  and  send  you  the  half  of  my  purse ;  it  is 
money  I  have  succeeded  in  sweating  out  of  Mazarin ;  therefore  don't 
make  too  bad  a  use  of  it,  I  beg  of  you. 

"As  re^rds  what  you  say  about  not  seeing  me  again,  I  do  not  believe 
a  word  of  it;  with  your  heart  and  your  sword,  a  man  can  go  through 
Everything  and  pass  everywhere.   Au  revoir^  then,  and  not  adieu  I 

**  There  is  no  denying  that  from  the  first  day  I  saw  Eaoul,  I  have 
ioved  him  as  my  own  child;  and  yet  you  may  believe  that  I  pray 
sincerely  to  Grod  not  to  become  his  father,  however  proud  I  might  be  of 
Buch  a  son.— Yours,  D*  Aetagnan. 

•  "  P.S.— Be  it  understood  that  the  fifty  louis  are  for  you  as  well  as 
Aramis,  for  Aramis  as  well  as  you." 

Though  Athos  smiled,  his  eve  was  dimmed  by  a  tear.  D*Artagnan, 
whom  he  had  always  tenderly  loved,  loved  him  still,— devoted  to 
Mazarin  as  he  might  be. 

.  "Mafoi!"  said  Aramis,  emptying  the  purse  on  the  table,  "  here  are, 
in  trath,  flfby  good  coins,  all  bearing  the  efiigy  of  LouisXill.  What 
do  you  mean  to  do  with  this  money,  comte  ?  Will  you  keep  it,  or  send  it 
back?" 

"I  shall  keep  it,  Aramis;  and  even  if  I  did  not  want  it,  I  should  keep  it. 
^at  is  offered  from  an  open  heart  ought  to  be  accepted  with  an  open 
heart.  Take  twenty-five  of  them,  Aramis,  and  give  me  the  otner 
tflcnty-five." 

"Willingly ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  of  my  opinion.    There,  now, 
shall  we  set  off?" 
'^  When  you  please :  but  have  you  no  lackey  ?  " 
No;  that  fool  Bazin  has  had  the  stupidity  to  take  to  the  church 
entirely;  and  being  a  sacristan,  cannot  leave  Notre-Dame." 

Never  mind ;  you  can  have  Blaisois,  whom  I  did  not  know  what  to 
tt^^  having  Grimaud  already." 

^Willingly ! "  said  Aramis,— and  Grimaud  appeared  at  the  door. 
.  aeady ! "  said  he.  with  his  usual  laconism. 
Let  us  be  gone,  then,"  said  Athos. 

^he  horses  were  already  saddled  at  the  door ;  the  two  cavaliers 
towmted,  the  lackeys  followed  their  example. 
,  J^t  the  comer  of  the  quay,  they  met  Bazin  running  and  out  of 

I'm/  nionsieur,"  said  he, "  thank  God  I  am  in  time  I " 

.Jfhit  is  the  matter?" 
r_„ff«»eur  Porthos  came  from  his  lodging  and  left  this  for  you,  say- 
deJart  ^*  ^^  ®'  importance,  and  must  be  delivered  to  you  before  your 
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"  Good ! "  said  Aromis,  taking  a  purse  which  Bazin  held  out  to  him«- 
" what  is  this?" 

"  Stop,  Monsieur  VAbb^,  here  is  a  letter." 

"Don't  you  know  that  I  told  you  if  you  called  me  anything  but 
chevalier,  I  would  break  your  bones  ?    Let  me  see  the  letter." 

"  How  can  you  read  it  ?  "  asked  Athos ; "  it  is  as  dark  as  in  an  oven." 

"  Stop ! "  said  Bazin,  taking  out  a  steel  and  striking  a  light,  which  he 
applied  to  a  taper  he  used  for  his  wax  candles. 

By  the  light  of  this  taper  Aramis  read— 

"My  deas  d'Heeblay.— " I  learn  from  d'Artagnan,  who  commu- 
nicated  to  me  your  farewell,  as  also  that  of  M.  le  comte  de  la  Fere,  that 
you  are  setting  out  on  an  expedition  which  will  perhaps  last  two  or 
three  months.  As  I  know  you  do  not  like  to  ask  assistance  of  your 
friends,  X  beg  to  offer  it :  here  are  two  hundred  pistoles  at  your  service, 
which  you  may  return  as  occasion  presents  itself.  Do  not  fear  to 
inconvenience  me ;  if  I  want  money,  I  can  send  to  one  of  my  ch&teaux 
for  some ;  at  Bracieux  alone  I  have  twenty  thousand  livres  in  gold.  So 
that  my  only  reason  for  not  sending  you  more  is  that  I  should  b^ 
afraid  you  would  not  accept  a  large  sum." 

"I  acidress  myself  to  you  because  you  know,  that  though  I  love  the 
Gomte  de  la  Edre  with  all  my  heart,  I  hold  him  in  too  much  respect  to 
make  so  free  with  him ;— but  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  what  I 
offer  to  you,  I,  at  the  same  time,  offer  to  him. 

^  I  am,  as  I  hope  you  do  not  doubt,  your  devoted  « 

"  Du  Vallon  de  Bbacibux  de  Fieeeefokds." 

"  Well ! "  cried  Aramis,  "  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 
"  I  think,  my  dear  d*Herblay,  that  it  is  almost  a  sin  to  doubt  of  Pro- 
vidence, when  we  have  such  friends." 
"Weil,  then?" 

"We  will  share  Porthos's  pistoles  as  we  shared  d'Artagnan's  louis." 
The  division  was  made  by  the  light  of  Bazin's  taper,  and  the  two 
friends  resumed  their  journey.    A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  they  were 
at  the  gate  Saint-Denis,  where  de  Winter  was  waiting  for  them. 
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In  which  it  is  proved  that  the  first  impulse  is  always  the  best. 

The  three  gentlemen  took  the  route  to  Picardy,  that  route  so  well 
known  to  them,  and  which  recalled  to  Athos  and  Aramis  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  remembrances  of  their  youth. 

"If  Mousqueton  were  with  us,"  said  Athos,  on  arriving  at  the  spot 
where  they  had  the  dispute  with  thepaveurs,  "how  he  would  tremble 
on  passing  this  place.  Do  you  remember,  Aramis  ?— it  was  here  he 
received  that  famous  ball." 

"  Mafoi ! "  said  Aramis ;  "  I  could  excuse  him  if  he  did,  for  I  almost 
tremble  myself  at  the  remembrance  of  it.  Look,  beyond  that  tree  is  the 
spot  where  I  really  thought  I  was  dead." 

They  continued  their  journey,  and  it  soon  became  Grimand's  turn  to 
re-descend  into  his  memory.  When  thay  arrived  in  front  of  the  auberge 
where  his  master  and  he  had  formerly  made  such  an  enormous  banquet, 
he  rode  quietly  up  to  Athos,  and  ppintiug  with  his  finger  to  the  outward 
door  of  we  cellar,  said—"  Sausages ! " 
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Athofl IWRhed  heartily;  and  this  folly  of  his  younger  days  appeared 
to  him  as  amusing  as  if  it  had  heen  related  to  him  of  another. 
^  At  length,  after  two  days  and  one  night  of  sharp  riding,  they  arriYed, 
in  magnificent  weather,  at  Boulogne,  a  city  then  almost  a  desert,  huilt 
entirely  upon  the  height ;  what  is  called  the  lower  city  did  not  then 
exist.    Boulogne  was  a  formidable  position. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  city  gates,-—"  Gentlemen,"  said  de  "Winter, 
"let  us  do  here  as  we  did  at  Paris;  let  us  separate,  to  avoid  suspicion. 
I  have  an  auberge  but  little  frequented,  whose  master  is  entirely  devoted 
to  me.  I  will  go  thither,  as  I  expect  to  find  letters ;  you  had  better  go 
to  the  first  hostelry  of  the  city—VSpSe  du  Orand  Henri^  for  instance. 
Befresh  yourselves,  and  in  two  hours  be  upon  the  jetty,  our  barque 
vill  be  waiting  for  us." 

The  matter  was  thus  settled,  and  Lord  de  Winter  continued  his  way 
nlong  the  outward  boulevards,  to  enter  at  another  gate,  whilst  the 
two  friends  entered  by  that  before  which  they  had  stopped.  Within 
two  hundred  yards  they  came  to  the  auberge  de  Winter  had  named. 

They  refreshed  themselves,  and  ordered  their  lackeys  to  have  their 
suppers ;  as  their  horses  belonged  to  the  post,  their  care  of  them  ceased 
with  their  arrival.  It  began  to  be  late,  and  the  two  masters,  eager  to 
embark,  tbld  the  lackeys  to  meet  them  on  the  jetty  with  the  baggage, 
and  to  be  sure  not  to  exchanjre  a  word  with  any  one.  It  may  easily  be 
understood  that  this  prohibition  only  concerned  Blaisois ;  to  Grimaud 
fiuch  an  order  had  long  been  useless. 

Athos  and  Aramis  descended  towards  the  port. 

By  their  clothes  covered  with  dust,  and  by  a  certain  careless  air  which 
always  denotes  a  man  accustomed  to  travelling,  the  two  friends  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  passers-by.  They  observed  one  in  par- 
ticular, upon  whom  their  arrival  had  produced  an  impression.  This 
man,  whom  they  had  themselves  remarked,  was  walking  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  melancholy  manner  upon  the  jetty.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
them  oome  up,  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  them,  and  he  seemed  to  bum 
with  a  desire  to  address  them. 

This  man  wafl  young  and  pale,  with  eyes  of  so  uncertain  a  blue  that 
they  appeared  to  lighten  like  those  of  the  tiger,  according  to  the  colours 
they  reflected ;  his  step,  notwithstanding  the  slowness  and  uncertainty 
of  his  movements,  was  firm  and  bold.  He  was  clothed  in  black,  and 
wore  a  long  sword  with  tolerable  grace. 

When  arrived  on  the  jetty,  Athos  and  Aramis  stopped  to  look  at  a 
little  boat,  fastened  to  a  pile,  and  equipped  as  if  in  waiting. 

"  No  doubtj  that  is  ours,"  said  Athos. 

"Yes,*'  replied  Aramis," and  the  sloop  which  is  setting  her  sails  yonder, 
looks  like  the  one  that  is  to  conduct  us  to  our  destination.  I  hope 
de  Winter  will  not  make  us  wait,"  continued  he;  "this  is  by  no  means 
a  pleaang  abode :  there  is  not  a  woman  to  be  seen." 

"Hush ! **  said  Athos,  "we  are  listened  to." 

In  fact,  the  young  man  who,  during  the  examination  of  the  two 
fnends,  had  passed  and  repassed  several  times  behind  them,  had  stopped 
wort  at  hearing  the  name  of  de  Winter ;  but  as  his  countenance 
expressed  no  emotion  on  hearing  that  name,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
^•ijnce  that  had  induced  him  to  stop. 

Qentlemen,"  said  the  young  man,  bowing  with  much  ease  and 
P<>htene88,  "  pardon  my  curiosity,  but  1  see  that  you  come  from  Paris, 
^'i^^Ueast,  you  are  strangers  in  Boulogne  ?  " 

We  oome  from  Paris,  yes,  monsieur,"  replied  A%os,  with  the  samd 
oonrtesy :  *•  what  inforxnation  can  we  give  you  ?  "  ^ 
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**  Monsieur/'  said  the  young  man,  **  would  you  be  kind  enough,  to  tell 
me  if  it  be  true,  as  reported,  that  Cardinal  Mazarin  is  no  longer 
minister  ?  '* 

"  That  is  a  strange  question,"  said  Aramis. 

"He  is,  and  he  is  not/'  replied  Athos;  "  that  is  to  say,  that  the  half 
of  France  would  wish  to  drive  him  out,  and  that  by  force  of  intrigues 
and  promises  he  succeeds  in  being  maintained  by  the  other  half;  this 
may  last  a  long  time,  as  you  ma;^  suppose." 

'In  fact,  then,  monsieur,"  said  the  stranger, "  he  is  neither  in  flight 
nor  in  prison  ?  " 

•*  No,  monsieur ;  not  at  present,  at  least." 

**  Gentlemen,  accept  my  thanks  for  your  politeness,"  siud  the  youDg 
man.  drawing  back. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  questioner  ?  "  said  Aramis. 

"  I  should  say  he  is  some  provincial,  tired  of  the  place,  or  else  a  spy 
seeking  information." 

"  And  yet  you  replied  to  him  in  that  manner  ?  " 

"  Nothing  authorized  my  replying  to  him  otherwise.  He  was  polite 
to  me :  I  was  the  same  to  liim.^' 

"  But  still,  if  he  was  a  spy " 

"  What  could  a  spy  do  ?  We  are  no  longer  in  the  times  of  Itichelieu, 
who,  upon  a  simple  suspicion,  would  have  the  ports  dosed." 

**  And  yet  I  am  sure  you  had  no  oocasion  to  answer  him  as  you  did," 
said  Aramis,  following  the  young  man  with  his  eyes  as  he  dioippeared 
behind  the  dunes, 

"  Well^  but  remember,  you,  on  your  part,  have  committed  a  much 
greater  imprudence  in  i)ronounciDg  the  name  of  Lord  de  Winter. 
Did  you  not  observe  that  it  was  on  hearing  his  name  he  stopped  ?*' 

"  The  greater  the  reason,  when  he  spoke  to  you,  to  tell  him  to 
pass  on." 

**  A  quarrel  ?  "  said  Athos. 

'*  And  since  when  has  a  quarrel  been  an  object  of  terror  to  you  ?  " 

'*  I  have  always  a  dread  of  a  quarrel  when  I  am  expected  anywhere, 
and  the  quarrel  may  prevent  my  keeping  my  appointment  Besides,  shall 
I  confess  to  you,  I  am  curious  to  see  a  little  more  of  that  young  man."i 

**  What  for  ?'^ 

**  Aramis,  1  know  you  will  laugh  at  me ;  you  will  say,  Aramis,  that  I 
am  always  dwelling  on  the  same  thing,  and  will  call  me  the  most  fearful 
of  visionaries," "  Go  on." 

**  Whom  do  you  think  that  young  man  resembles  ?  " 

*'  In  ugUness  or  beauty  ?"  asked  Aramis,  laughing. 

"In  UgUness,  and  as  much  as  a  man  can  resemble  a  woman  ?  " 

•*Ah!  pcMrdieuI"  cried  Aramis.  "you  direct  my  thoughts.  No, 
oertes,  you  are  not  a  visionary,  my  dear  friend,  and,  when  I  reflect— ma 
foi  !  you  are  in  the  right ;  that  thin,  retreating  mouth,  those  eyes  which 
appear  always  at  the  command  of  the  mind,  and  never  of  the  heart 
That  fellow  is  some  bastard  of  milady's." 

"  You  make  a  joke  of  it,  Aramis ! " 

"  From  habit,  that's  all ;  for  I  swear  to  you,  I  have  no  more  inclination 
thanyou  have  to  meet  this  young  serpent  in  my  path." 

"  Here  comes  de  Winter,"  said  Athos. 

"  Good !  then  we  only  want  one  thing.  I  hope  our  lackeys  will  not 
keep  us  waiting." 

"No"  said  Athos ;  "  I  perceive  them,  twenty  yards  behind  de  Winter. 
I  recognize  Grimaud'a  upright  head  and  long  limbs.    Tony  carries  the 
wbineSi" 
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*'Then,  shall  we  embark  by  night? "said  Ar amis, casting  a  glance 
towards  the  west,  where  the  sun  left  nothing  but  a  golden  cloud,  which 
seemed  by  degrees  to  grow  fainter  as  it  dipped  into  the  sea. 

"Probably  we  sh^l"  said  Athos. 

"The  devil ! "  resumed  Aramis ;  "I  like  the  sea  little  enough  by  day, 
but  not  at  all  b^  night ;  the  noise  of  the  waves,  the  howling  of  the  winds, 
the  horrid  motion  of  the  vessel— I  am  not  asnamed  to  confess  1  would 
rather  pass  the  night  in  the  convent  of  Noisy." 

Athos  smiled  with  one  of  his  sad  smiles,  for  he  listened  to  what  his 
friend  said  to  him,  whilst  evidently  thinking  of  something  else,  and 
whilst  walking  towards  de  "Winter.    Aramis  followed  him. 

"  What  possesses  our  friend  ?  "  said  Aramis ;  "  he  reminds  me  of  some 
of  the  damned  in  Dante,  whose  necks  Sat-an  has  dislocated,  and  who  are 
always  contemplating  their  own  heels.  What  the  devil  is  he  looking  at 
behind  him,  so  constantly  ?  " 

On  perceiving  them,  de  Winter  doubled  his  speed,  and  was  quickly 
with  them. 

"What  is  the  matter,  milord ?  "  said  Athos ;  "why  do  you  put  your- 
self out  of  breath  so  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  said  de  Winter,  **  nothing !  And  vet,  as  I  passed  by  the 
dvnei,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if "    And  he  turned  round  again. 

Athos  looked  at  Aramis. 

"Let  us  be  gone,"  continued  deWinter,"  let  us  be  gone;  the  boat  must 
be  waiting  for  us,  and  yonder  is  our  sloop  at  anchor^  do  you  see  it  ?  I 
wish  we  were  on  board."    And  he  turned  round  again. 

"Have  you  forgotten  anything  ?  "  said  Aramis. 

yNo;  it  is  only  a  preoccupation." 
He  has  seen  him,"  whispered  Athos  to  Aramis. 

They  arrived  at  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  boat:  de  Winter  made 
the  Uckeys  with  the  arms,  and  the  porters  with  the  baggage,  go  down 
first,  and  was  about  to  follow  them,  when  Athos  perceivea  a  man  who 
l^ept  along  the  shore  parallel  with  the  jetty,  and  who  increased  his  speed 
&sif  to  watch  their  embarkation,  from  the  other  side  of  the  port^  sepa- 
nited  from  them  by  not  more  than  twenty  paces. 

He  fancied,  through  the  increasing  dusk,  he  could  distinguish  the 
young  man  wno  had  questioned  them. 

.'Oh!  oh  I  "said  he  to  himself,  "this  must  decidedly  be  a  spy  who 
WMhes  to  oppose  our  embarkation." 

But  as  in  case  the  stranger  had  this  purpose,  he  was  already  a  little 
too  late  to  put  it  in  execution,  Athos,  in  his  turn,  began  to  descend  the 
stairs,  but  without  losing  sight  of  the  young  man.  The  latter,  to  come 
^^w,  had  placed  himself  upon  ^  sluice. 

There  is  no  doubt  we  are  his  object,"  said  Athos;  "but  when  once 
embarked,  he  may  do  his  worst."  And  Athos  jumped  into  the  boat,  which 
immediately  slipped  its  cable,  and  was  impelled  outwards  by  four 
^^rous  rowers. 

But  the  young  man  began  to  follow,  or  rather  to  precede,  the  boat.  It 
must  pass  between  the  point  of  tihe  jetty  dominated  by  the  fanal  (lan- 
^^),j»rhich  had  just  been  lighted,  and  a  rock  which  hung  over.  They 
«w  him  climb  the  rock  to  enable  himself  to  command  the  boat  as  it 

«That  young  man  must  certainly  be  a  spy,"  said  Aramis  to  Athos, 
a  Which  young  man  ?  "  said  de  Winter,  turning  sharply  round. 
Why  one  who  has  followed  us,  spoken  to  us,  and  is  waiting  for  us 
yonder:  look  I" 
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Be  "Winter  followed  the  direction  of  Aramis's  flnRer.  The  pharos 
inundated  with  light  the  narrow  passage  they  were  about  to  pass 
through  and  the  rock  upon  which  stood  the  young  man,  awaiting  them, 
bareheaded  and  with  arms  crossed. 

"  It  is  he ! "  cried  de  Winter,  seizing  Athos  by  the  arm ; " it  is  he !  I 
thought  I  recognized  him.  and  I  was  not  deceived." 

"  He !  what  he  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 


"  The  son  of  milady."  replied  Athos. 
"The  monk ! "  cried  Gnmaud. 


The  young  man  heard  these  words :  it  might  have  been  fkncied  he 
was  about  to  precipitate  himselt  upon  tnem.  so  far  and  fearlessly  did  he 
bend  forward  from  the  extremity  of  the  rock. 

"  Yes,  it  is  1,  my  uncle~I,  the  son  of  milady— I,  the  monk— I,  the 
secretary  and  Mend  of  Cromwell— and  I  know  you,  you  and  your 
companions !  ** 

There  were  in  that  boat  three  men  who  were  certainly  brave,  no 
living  man  had  ever  dared  to  dispute  their  courage— and  yet,  at  that 
voice,  at  that  gesture,  they  felt  the  shudder  of  terror  pass  like  ice  through 
their  veins.  As  to  Grimaud,  his  hair  stood  on  end  upon  his  head,  and 
the  sweat  poured  from  his  brow. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Aramis,  "  it  is  the  nephew,  the  monk,  the  son  of  milady, 
as  he  calls  himself,  is  it  ?  " 

"Alas!  yes,"  murmured  de  Winter. 

"  Then  mark ! "  said  Aramis. 

And  with  that  terrible  coolness  which  distinguished  him  upon  great 
occasions,  he  took  one  of  the  two  muskets  from  Tonv's  hands,  primed  it 
and  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  young  man,  who  stood  upon  the  rock  like 
the  cursing  angel. 

"  Pire !     exclaimed  Grimaud,  beside  himself. 

Athos  threw  the  barrel  up  with  his  arm,  in  time  to  prevent  Aramis 
from  pulling  the  trigger. 

"What  tne  devil  possesses  you?"  cried  Aramis;  "I  had  my  level 
perfect ;  I  should  have  placed  the  ball  in  his  heart." 

"  It  is  quite  enough  to  have  killed  the  mother,"  said  Athos,  in  a  hollow 
voice. 

**  The  mother  was  a  wretch,  who  had  injured  us  all,  either  in  ourselves 
or  those  who  were  dear  to  us." 

"  Yes,  but  the  son  has  done  nothing  to  us." 

Grimaud,  who  had  risen  up  to  see  the  effect  of  the  shot,  sunk  back 
quite  disheartened,  striking  his  hands. 

The  young  man  laughed  aloud. 

"  Then  it  is  you ! "  said  he ; "  it  really  is  you  1  and  I  know  you  now ! " 
His  sharp  laugh  and  his  threatening  words  passed  over  the  boat^  were 
carried  away  by  the  breeze,  and  lost  m  the  depths  of  the  horison. 

Aramis  trembled  with  rage. 

"  Be  calm ! "  said  Athos.   "  What  the  devil !  are  we  no  longer  men  P " 

"  Yes,"  said  Aramis ;  "  but  he,  yonder,  is  a  demon.  Ask  nis  uncle  if 
I  should  have  done  wrong  to  relieve  him  of  his  precious  nephew  ?  " 

De  Winter  only  replied  with  a  sigh. 

"Nothing  could  have  saved  him," continued  Aramis.  "For  once, 
Athos,  I  am  afraid  you  and  your  wisdom  have  made  me  commit  a 
folly."^ 

Athos  took  the  hand  of  de  Winter,  endeavouring  to  turn  the  con- 
versation. 

"  When  do  you  expect  we  shall  land  in  England  ?"  asked  he ;  bat  thai 
gentleman  seemed  deaf  to  his  words,  and  made  no  reply. 
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"  But,  Athos !  Athos ! "  said  Ajamis,  *'it  would  yet,  perhaps,  be  time 
enough.    See,  he  ia  still  in  the  same  place." 

Athos  turned  round  unwillingly ;  the  sight  of  the  young  man  was 
evidently  painful  to  him. 

In  fact,  there  he  still  stood  upon  his  rock,  the  pharos  shedding  axound 
him  a  kind  of  glory  of  light 

*'  But  what  can  ne  be  doing  at  Boulogne  ?  "  asked  Athos,  who,  being 
reason  itself,  in  all  cases  sought  the  cause,  caring  little  for  the  eifect. 

"He  followed  me !  he  followed  me ! "  said  De  Winter,  who  this  time 
heard  the  voice  of  Athos ;  for  the  voice  of  Athos  was  in  accordance  with 
his  thoughts. 

"  To  have  followed  you,  my  friend,  he  must  have  been  aware  of  our 
departure ;  but,  according  to  all  appearances,  on  the  contrary,  he  must 
have  preceded  us." 

"  Then  I  can  comprehend  nothing  of  the  matter ! "  said  the  English- 
man, shaking  his  head  like  a  man  who  thinks  it  is  useless  to  struggle 
against  a  supernatural  power. 

''Decidedly,  Aramis,'*  said  Athos,  "I  think  I  was  wrong  not  to- let 
you  fire." 

"  Be  silent ! "  replied  Aramis ;  "  you  would  make  me  weep  if  I  could 
commit  such  a  folly." 

Grimaud  uttered  a  groan  which  verv  much  resembled  a  smothered 
roar.  Attiiis  moment  a  voice  hailed  them  from  the  sloop.  The  pilot, 
who  was  seated  at  the  rudder,  replied,  and  the  boat  pulled  alongside  the 
vessel.  In  an  instant,  masters,  lackeys,  and  baggage  were  all  on  board. 
The  captain  only  waited  for  these  passengers  to  set  sail ;  and  their  feet 
had  scarcely  touched  the  deck,  when  the  head  was  put  towards  Hastings, 
at  which  port  they  were  to  land. 

At  this  moment  the  three  friends,  in  spite  of  themselves,  cast  a  last 
look  towards  the  rook,  on  which  the  threatening  shadow  which  pursued 
them  was  still  visible.  And  then  a  voice  reacheu  them  across  the  waves^ 
bearing  to  them  this  List  threat.-^ 

"To  meet  again  in  England.'^ 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

The  Te  Deom  for  the  Victory  of  Lens. 

All  the  agitation  which  Madame  Henriette  had  observed,  and  of 
which  she  in  vain  sought  the  cause,  was  occasioned  by  the  victory  of 
IjOnSy  of  which  M.  le  Prince  had  sent  intelligence  by  M.  le  due  de 
vh&tillon,  who  had  taken  a  noble  part  in  it ;  he  was  likewise  charged 
joguspena  under  the  vaulted  roofs  or  Notre-Dame  twenty-two  standards 
"ken  from  the  Lorrains  and  Spaniards. 

This  news  was  decisive ;  it  settled  the  process  begun  with  the  Par- 
iiament  in  favour  of  the  court.  All  the  imposts  enregistered  summarily, 
tod  to  which  the  Parliament  made  an  opposition,  were  always  based 
Jponthe  necessity  of  sustaining  the  honour  of  France,  and  upon  the 
?*«Mdou8  hope  of  beating  the  enemy.  NoWj^s  since  Nordlingen  nothing 
»J*wver8C8  had  been  experienced,  the  Parliament  had  always  the 
aavuilaise  in  calling  upon  M.  Mazarin  for  the  victories  always  promised, 
ana  always  adjourned ;  but  this  time  they  had  at  length  come  to  blows. 
"TMiere  was  a  triumph,  and  a  complete  triumph;  so  it  was  plain  to  aU 
the  world  that  there  was  a  double  victory  for  the  court,— a  victory  m 
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the  exterior,  and  a  victory  in  the  interior;  so  that  there  wa«  no  one  who 
had  not,  even  to  the  young  king,  on  learning  this  news^  chad, — 

**  Ah,  ah !  gentlemen  of  the  Parliament,  we  shall  now  see  what  you  will 
say." 

Upon  whioh  the  queen  pressed  to  her  heart  the  roval  boy,  whose 
haughty,  indomitable  sentiments  harmonized  so  well  with  her  own.  A 
oouncil  was  held  the  same  evening,  to  which  were  called  the  mardchal 
de  la  Meilleraie  and  M.  de  Yilleroy,  because  they  were  Mazarinians; 
Ghavigny  and  Seguier,  because  they  hated  the  Parliament ;  and  Guitaut 
and  Comminges,  because  they  were  devoted  to  the  queen. 

Nothing  transpired  of  what  had  been  decided  upon  in  this  oouncil. 
It  was  only  known  that  on  the  Sunday  following  there  would  be  a  2V 
JDewn  sung  at  !N  otre-Dame  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Lens. 

On  the  foHowing  Sunday,  then,  the  Parisians  awoke  in  a  state  of  joy : 
at  that  period  a  Te  Dewn  was  a  grand  affair.  That  sort  of  ceremony 
had  not  then  been  abused,  and  it  produced  its  effect.  The  sun,  wbdch 
seemed  to  take  part  in  the  festival,  shone  radiant  and  glorious  upon  the 
sombre  towers  of  the  metropolis,  already  filled  with  an  mimense  number 
of  people.  The  darkest  streets  of  the  cite  took  a  festive  air,  and  sdl 
along  the  quajrs  were  seen  endless  files  of  bourgeois,  artisans,  women  and 
children,  repairing  to  Notre-Dame. 

The  shops  were  deserted,  the  houses  closed ;  every  one  wished  to  see 
the  young  king  with  his  mother,  and  the  famous  Cardinal  de  Mazarin, 
whom  they  hated  so  much,  that  nobody  would  deprive  himself  of  his 
presence. 

The  greatest  liberty,  besides,  reigned  amongst  this  immense  popula- 
tion ;  all  opinions  were  expressed  openly,  and,  so  to  sav,  soundedVio^,  as 
the  thousand  bells  of  all  the  churches  of  Paris  sounded  the  Te  2>eum. 
The  police  of  the  city'  was  maintained  by  the  city  itself,— no  threat  inter- 
fered to  disturb  the  concert  of  general  hatred,  or  to  freeze  the  words  in 
those  abusive  mouths. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  queen's  regi- 
ment of  guards,  commanded  by  Guitaut,  seconded  by  nis  nephew 
Comminges,  had  come,  with  drums  and  trumpets  sounding  at  their 
•head,  to  plant  themselves  en  echelon^  from  the  Palais  Boyal  to  Notre- 
Dame;  a  manoeuvre  which  the  Parisians,  always  fond  of  miUtary 
music  and  brilliant  uniforms,  had  viewed  with  indifference. 

Priquet  was  in  his  best  clothes,  and  under  pretence  of  a  fluxion, 
which  he  procured  for  the  occasion  by  introducing  an  infinite  number 
of  cherrjrstones  into  one  side  of  his  mouth,  he  obtained  from  Bazin, 
his  superior,  a  holiday  for  the  whole  day. 

Bazin  at  first  had  refused,  for  Bazin  was  in  a  bad  humour,  in  the 
first  place,  at  the  departure  of  Aramis,  who  went  away  without  telhng 
him  where  he  was  going ;  and  in  the  second,  from  luiving  to  serve  a 
mass  said  in  favour  of  a  victory  which  was  not  agreeable  to  his  opinions. 
Bazin  was  a  Frondeur,  be  it  remembered ;  and  if  there  had  b^n  any 
excuse  for  the  sachstan's  absenting  himself  from  such  a  solemnity,  as  a 
simple  chorister-boy  could,  Bazin  would  certainly  have  addressed  the 
same  request  to  the  archbishop  that  Priquet  addressed  to  him.  He 
had  at  firsts  then,  begun  by  refusing,  as  we  have  said,  all  holiday;  but^ 
in  the  presence  even  of  Bazin  himself,  Priquef  s  fluxion  had  so  in- 
creased in  volume,  that  for  the  honour  of  the  body  of  young  ohonsters, 
which  would  have  been  compromised  by  such  a  deformity,  he  ended  by 
yielding  grumblingly.  On  leaving  the  church,  Priquet  spat  out  his 
fluxion,  and  directed  one  of  those  gestures  towards  Bazin  whioh  secure 
a  gamin  of  Paris  his  superiority  over  all  the  gamnt  of  the  universe ; 
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and  88  to  his  hostelry,  he  eaflUy  got  rid  of  his  duties  there,  by  saying 
he  had  to  assist  at  the  mass  of  P^otre-Bame.     • 

Eriquet  was  then  firee,  and  had  assumed,  as  we  have  seen,  his  most 
sumptuous  toilet;  he  wore,  above  all,  as  the  most  remarkable  orna- 
ment of  his  person,  one  of  those  indescribable  oaps  which  take  a  place 
between  the  barrette  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  hat  of  the  times  of 
Louis  XIII.  His  mother  had  fabricated  this  curious  head-piece,  and, 
whether  from  oaprice,  or  whether  from  want  of  uniform  stuff,  had 
shown  herself  in  the  manufacturing  of  it  very  careless  in  assorting  the 
colours;  so  that  this  chif-d'asuvre  of  hatmaking  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  yellow  and  green  on  one  side,  and  white  and  red  on  the 
other.  But  Friquet,  who  had  always  been  an  admirer  of  variety  in 
tones,  was  not  the  less  proud  and  triumphant. 

On  leaving  Bazin,  Friquet  set  out  at  full  speed  for  the  Palais  Eoyal ; 
he  arrived  tnere  at  the  moment  the  reg^iment  of  guards  was  marching 
outs  and  as  he  only  came  to  enjoy  the  sight  and  the  music,  he  took  ms 
place  at  the  head  of  them,  making  a  drum  of  two  slates,  passing  from 
that  exercise  to  that  of  the  trumpet  which  he  counterfeited  naturally 
with  his  mouth,  in  a  fashion  that  had,  more  than  once,  drawn  upon  him 
the  applause  of  lovers  of  imitative  harmony. 

This  amusement  lasted  from  the  Barri^re  des  Serpents  to  the  Place 
Notre-Dame,  and  Friquet  took  a  real  pleasure  in  it ;  but  when  the 
regiment  stopped,  and  the  companies,  by  developing,  penetrated  to  the 
very  heiurt  of  the  cit4,  posting  themselves  at  the  extremity  of  tne  Bue 
St  Christophe,  close  to  the  Bue  Cocatrix,  in  which  Broussel  lived, 
then  Friquet^  recollecting  he  had  had  no  breakfast,  looked  about  to 
detennine  where  he  should  accomplish  that  important  act  of  the  day, 
and,  after  mature  reflection,  resolved  that  it  should  be  Councillor 
Broussel  who  should  be  put  to  the  expense  of  Ms  repast. 

He  consequently  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  councillor's  door, 
where  he  arrived  out  of  breath,  and  knocked  budly.  His  mother, 
Broussers  old  servant,  opened  the  door. 

"  What  do  you  here,  you  young  rascal  ?  "  said  she ;  "  why  are  you  not 
atNotre-Dame?" 

"  I  have  been  there,  mother,"  said  Friquet ;  "  but  I  have  seen 
things  going  on  there  that  Master  Broussel  ouaht  to  know  about;  and, 
with  the  permission  of  M.  Bazin,— you  know  him.  mother,  M.  Bazin, 
the  sacristan  ?— I  am  come  to  speak  to  M.  Broussel." 

"And  what  do  you  want  to  say  to  M.  Broussel,  you  monkey  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  him  himself." 

"You  can't,  then;  he  isbus^." 
I  will  wait,  then,"  said  Friquet,  whom  this  pleased  all  the  better,  as 
he  thought  of  means  of  employing  the  time.    And  he  ran  quickly  up 
the  stairs,  followed  slowly  by  dame  Nanette. 
^  Well,  but  now,  Friquet,  what  do  you  want  with  M.  Broussel  ?  " 

^    w  hy,  I  want  to  tell  him,"  said  Friquet,  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl.— 

I  want  to  tell  him  that  the  whole  regiment  of  guards  is  comiuK  this 

^y.   Now,  as  I  have  heard  everywhere  that  the  court  is  very  ill-dis- 

P^  towards  him,  I  came  to  warn  him  to  be  upon  his  guard." 
Broussel  heard  the  cry  of  the  young  rogue,  and,  charmed  with  the 

^ctts  of  his  zeal,  came  down  to  the  first  floor,  for  he  was  really  at 

^^f*  ja  his  closet  in  the  second. 

fin  I'»  said  he,  "my  young  friend^  what  is  the  regiment  of  guards 

55»»«r   Are  you  not  out  of  your  wits  to  make  such  a  disturbance? 

J/on  t  ^ott  know  it  is  the  custom  to  act  as  the  soldiers  have  done,  and  that 

wie  regun^t  of  guards  always  forms  a  hedge  on  the  king's  passage  P 
a  2 
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Friquet  pretended  to  be  astonished,  and  turning  his  new  cap  between 
his  fingers  :— 

"I  am  not  surprised  that  you  knew  it,  M.  Broussel,"  said  he,  "be- 
cjause  you  know  everything ;  but,  for  my  part,  in  good  truth,  I  did  not 
know  it,  and  I  thought  I  was  bringing  you  fair  wajrning.  i  ou  must 
not  be  angry  with  me  for  that,  M.  Broussel." 

"Quite  the  contrary,  my  boy,  quite  the  contrary:  your  zeal  pleases 
me.  Dame  Nanette,  fetch  those  apricots  Madame  de  Longuevilie  sent 
me  yesterday,  give  half  a  dozen  of  them  to  your  son,  with  a  shce  of  new 
bread." 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  M.  Broussel,  thank  you,  monsieur,  I  am  very  fond 
of  apricots." 

Broussel  then  went  to  his  wife,  and  asked  for  his  own  breakfast,  it 
being  half-past  nine.  The  councillor  placed  himself  at  the  window. 
The  street  was  completely  deserted ;  but  at  a  distance  was  heard  a  noise 
like  the  rising  of  the  tide,  the  immense  roar  of  the  popular  waves  which 
already  gathered  about  Notre-Dame. 

This  noise  was  redoubled  when  d'Artagnan  came  with  a  company^  of 
musketeers  to  place  himself  on  duty  at  the  gates  of  Notre-Dame  during 
the  service.  He  had  told  Porthos  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  ceremony,  and  Porthos,  in  his  best  array,  mounted  his  finest  horse, 
pla3ring  the  part  of  an  honorary  musketeer,  as  d'Artagnan  had  so  often 
done  in  times  past.  The  serieant  of  the  company,  a  veteran  of  the 
Spanish  wars,  recognized  his  old  comrade  Porthos,  and  soon  communi- 
cated to  all  who  served  under  him  the  surprising  feats  of  arms  of  that 
giant,  who  had  been  the  pride  of  the  old  de  Tr^viile  musketeers.  Por- 
thos was,  therefore,  not  only  welcomed  in  the  company,  but  was  con- 
templated with  admiration. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  cannon  of  the  Louvre  announced  the  coming  forth 
of  the  king.  A  movement  like  that  of  trees  whose  tops  are  bent  and 
iEigitated  by  a  gusty  wind  pervaded  the  multitude,  which  rolled  hither 
and  thither  behind  the  motionless  muskets  of  the  guards.  At  length  the 
king  appeared,  seated  with  the  queen,  in  a  richly-gilded  carriage.  Ten 
other  carriages  followed,  containing  the  ladies  of  honour,  the  officers  of 
the  royal  household,  and  all  the  court. 

"Five  le  £oi  !"  resounded  on  all  sides. 

The  young  king  turned  seriously  towards  the  window :  gave  a  faint 
but  tolerably  grateful  smile,  and  even  bowed  slightly,  which  redoubled 
the  cries  of  the  multitude.  The  cortege  advanced  slowly,  and  took 
nearly  half  an  hour  to  pass  from  the  Louvre  to  Notre-Dame.  When 
arrived  there,  it  gradually  disappeared  beneath  the  immense  vault  of 
the  sombre  metropolitan  church,  and  divine  service  commenced. 

At  the  moment  the  court  was  thus  occupied,  a  carriage  with  the  arms 
of  Commin^es  quitted  the  line,  and  slowly  placed  itself  at  the  end  of 
the  Bue  Saint-Ghristophe,  then  entirely  deserted.  As  soon  as  it  had 
taken  its  station,  four  guards  and  an  exempt,  who  had  escorted  it,  got 
into  the  heavy  machine  and  shut  the  blinds,  through  which  the  exempt 
commenced  a  constant  look-out  along  the  Bue  Cocatrix,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected the  arrival  of  some  one. 

Everybody  was  occupied  with,  the  ceremony,  so  that  neither  the 
carriage,  nor  the  precautions  with  which  those  who  were  in  it  sur- 
rounded themselves,  were  remarked.  Friquet.  whose  eye,  ever  on  the 
watch,  alone  might  have  penetrated  them,  nad  gone,  to  enjoy  his 
apricots,  upon  the  entablature  of  a  house  looking  into  the  court  of 
Notre-Dame.  From  that  elevated  post  he  saw  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  M.  Mazarin,  and  heard  the  mass  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  upon  dnty. 
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Towards  the  end.  of  the  service,  the  queen  seeing  Comminges  standing 
close  to  her,  awaiting  the  confirmation  of  the  order  she  had  given  him 
before  quitting  the  Jjouvre,  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"  Go,  Comminges,  and  may  God  assist  you ! " 

Comminges  immediately  left  the  church,  and  entered  the  Bue  Saint- 
Christophe. 

Priquet,  who  saw  this  handsomely-dressed  officer  march  off,  followed 
by  two  guards,  took  it  into  his  head  to  follow  him,  which  he  did  with 
the  more  readiness,  from  the  ceremony  being  nearly  over,  and  the  king 
about  to  return  to  his  carriage. 

Scarcely  had  the  exempt  seen  Comminges  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  than  he  spoke  to  the  coachman,  who  put  his  machine  in  motion, 
and  drove  it  to  the  front  of  Broussel's  hbuse.  Comminges  knocked  at 
the  door  at  the  same  time  the  carriage  stopped.  Friquet  waited  the 
opening  of  the  door  behind  Comminees. 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  boy  ?    asked  Comminges. 

"  I  am  waiting  to  go  into  M.  Broussel's  house,  monsieur  I'officier  !*' 
said  Eriquet,  with  that  careless  tone  which  the  Parisian  gamin  knows  so 
well  how  to  assume  upon  occasion. 

''He  lives  here,  then,  does  he ?  "  said  Comminges. 

"  Yes,  mon^sieur." 

**  And  which  floor  does  he  occupy  ?" 

*'  All  the  house,"  said  Friquet ;  "  the  whole  of  the  house  is  his." 

"But  what  part  does  he  generally  live  in  ?  " 

**  When  he  studies,  he  lives  in  tne  second  floor,  but  at  his  meals  he 
comes  down  to  the  first  ;—he  must  now  be  at  dinner,  for  it  is  twelve 
o'clock  " 

"Very  well ! "  said  Comminges. 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  opened.  The  oflBioer  interrogated  the 
lackey,  and  learnt  that  M.  Broussel  was  at  home,  and  was  at  dinner. 
Comminges  went  up-stairs  behind  the  lackey,  and  Friquet  followed 


Broussel  was  seated  at  table,  having  in  front  of  him  his  wife,  at  each 
side  of  him  one  of  his  daughters,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  his  son 
Jjouvi^res,  whom  we  have  already  seen  when  the  accident  happened  to 
the  councillor,  an  accident  from  which  he  was  perfectly  recovered.  The 
good  man,  in  full  health,  was  partaking  of  the  fiuQ  fruits  sent  to  him  by 
Madame  Longueville. 

Comminges,  who  had  caught  the  arm  of  the  lackey  at  the  moment  he 
^as  about  to  open  the  door  to  announce  him,  opened  the  door  bilhself, 
and  found  himself  in  face  of  this  picture  of  a  happy  family. 

At  the  sight  of  the  ofiicer,  Broussel  felt  a  httle  natural  agitation ;  but 
^Dg  that  ne  bowed  poUtely^  he  arose  and  bowed  likewise. 

But,  notwithstandmg  this  reciprocal  politeness,  inquietude  was 
painted  on  the  countenance  of  the  ladies.  Louvieres  turned  very  pale, 
*"*?  awaited  with  weat  impatience  the  officer's  explanation. 

.  Monsieur,"  ma  Comminges, "  I  am  the  bearer  of  an  order  from  the 

A  57  well,  monsieur,"  repUed  Broussel;  "  v^hat  is  that  orde 

And  he  held  out  his  hand. 

.  i  am  commissioned  to  seize  your  person,  monsieur,"  said  Com- 
*JfJjge8,  still  in  the  same  tone,  and  with  the  same  politeness;  "  and  if  you 
will  accept  of  my  advice,  you  will  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  reading 
*^«  long  letter,  and  will  follow  me.^ 

J*  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  amidst  these  worthy  people,  so  peace- 
^oiy  assembled,  it  would  not  have  produced  a  more  terrible  efiec' 
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Broussel  drew  back,  tremblingly.  It  was  a  fearfiil  thing  to  be  impri- 
soned, at  this  period,  by  the  enmity  of  the  king.  Louvi^res  made  a 
movement  to  spring  to  his  sword,  which  was  on  a  chair  in  a  comer 
of  the  apartment,  but  a  glance  from  the  good  man  Broussel,  who, 
amidst  allthis,  did  not  lose  nis  self-possession,  restrained  the  desperate 
movement.  Madame  Broussel,  separated  from  her  husband  by  the 
width  of  the  table,  burst  into  tears,  whilst  the  two  girls  held  their 
father  in  a  close  embrace. 

'*  Come,  monsieur,''  said  Gomminges, "  make  haste,  if  you  please ;  the 
kins  must  be  obeyed." 

"Monsieur " said  BrousseL  *' I  am  in  bad  health,  and  cannot  sur- 
render myself  a  prisoner  in  tnis  state ;  I  ask  for  time. 

"  That  IS  impossible !"  repUed  Comminges ; "  the  order  isi  formal,  and 
must  be  obeyed  instantly." 

"Impossible!"  said  Louvi^res;  "beware,  monsieur!  and  do  not 
drive  us  to  despair." 

"  Impossible ! "  said  a  shrill  voice  from  the  bftck  of  the  chamber. 

Comminges  turned  round  and  saw  Nanette,  broom  in  hand,  and  with 
eyes  flaming  with  anger. 

"  My  good  Nanette,  be  quiet,  1  beg  you,"  said  BrousseL 

"  I  be  quiet,  when  my  master,  the  support,  the  liberator,  the  father  of 
the  poor  people,  is  being  arrested !— Yes,  indeed !  you  know  but  little 
of  me!" 
.  "  "Will  you  be  gone  ?  "  said  she  to  Comminges. 

Comminges  smiled:— "Come,  monsieur,"  said  he,  turning  towards 
Broussel, "  silence  this  woman,  and  follow  me." 

"Silence  me!  silence  me!"  shouted  Nanette— "it  will  take  some- 
body besides  you  to  do  that,  my  fine  king[s  bird— you  shall  see." 

And  Dame  Nanette  rushed  to  the  window,  threw  it  open,  and  in 
a  voice  so  piercing,  that  it  might  be  heard  m  the  court  of  Notre- 
Dame:— "Help!  help!"  creid  she;  "they  are  arresting  my  master! 
they  are  arresting  the  Councillor  Broussel !    Help !  help  I" 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Comminges, "  please  to  decide  at  onoe ;  will  you  obey, 
or  do  you  mean  to  rebel  a^alDst  the  king?" 

"I  obej,  I  obey,  monsieur!"  cried  Broussel,  endeavouring  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  his  two  daughters,  and  to  restrain  his  son,  con- 
stantly on  the  point  of  breaking  out. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Comminges, "  impose  silence  on  that  old  woman." 

"Old  woman !  eh!  old  woman!"  cned  Nanette;  and  fdie  be^an  to 
scream  louder  than  ever,  clinging  to  the  ban  of  the  window. 

"  Help !  help !  for  Master  Broussel,  who  is  being  arrested  because  be 
has  defended  the  people !  help!  help!" 

Comminges  seized  her  round  the  body,  and  endeavoured  to  drag  ber 
from  her  post;  but,  at  the  same  instant,  another  voice,  issuing  from  a 
kind  of  entre-tol,  screamed  in  a  shrill  treble, — 

"  Murder !  fire !  assassination !  Master  Broussel  is  being  killed  I 
They  are  murdering  Master  Broussel ! " 

It  was  the  voice  of  Friquet.  Dame  Nanette^  finding  herself  seconded, 
resumed  her  cry  louder  tnan  ever,  and  joined  m  chorus. 

Curious  heads  began  to  appear  at  the  windows.  The  people,  attracted 
down  the  street  bv  the  shouts,  came  running  to  the  spot;  at  first  there 
were  a  few  men,  then  groups,  then  a  crowd ;  they  heard  the  cries,  they 
saw  the  carriage,  but  they  understood  nothinjc  of  what  was  goin|;  on. 
But  Friquet  jumped  from  the  entre-tol  to  the  imperial  of  the  carnage. 

"  They  want  to  arrest  Master  Broussel !"  oridd  ne ;  "there  are  gawds 
in  the  oaniage,  and  the  ofiQoer  is  up-stairs." 
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The  crowd  began  to  ktowI,  and  got  before  the  hoTses.  The  two  guards 
wlio  had  remained  in  the  passage  went  to  the  aid  of  Comminges ;  thoae 
in  the  carriage  oi)ened  the  doors,  and  crossed  their  pikes. 

"  Do  you  see  them  ?"  cried  Fnquet.  "Do  you  see  them  ?  There  they 
are  \"  The  coachman  turned  round  and  gave  Friquet  a  cut  with  hu 
whip,  which  made  him  cry  with  pain. 

"  Ah !  you  devil's  coachman  I'*^  cried  Priquet,  "  you  take  a  part  in  it, 
do  you  ?  Stop  a  bit  T'  And  he  reined  his  entresol'  from  which  he 
pelted  the  coachman  with  every  projectile  he  could  lay  nis  hands  on. 

In  spite  of  the  hostile  demonstration  of  the  guards,  and  perhaps  even 
on  account  of  that  demonstration,  the  murmurs  of  the  crowd  grew 
louder,  and  they  became  more  dense  round  the  horses.  The  guards 
drove  back  the  foremost  with  heavy  blows  of  the  butt-end  of  their  pikea. 
But  the  tumult  evidentiv  increased ;  the  street  could  no  longer  con- 
tain the  spectators  who  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts;  the  press  even 
invaded  the  space  formed  between  them  and  the  carriage  by  the 
redoubtable  pikes  of  the  guards.  The  soldiers,  repulsed  as  if  by  living 
wallfL  were  nearly  crushed  against  the  naves  of  the  wheels  and  the 
panels  of  the  carriage.  The  cry  of  '*In  the  king's  name!"  twenty 
times  repeated  by  the  exempt,  had  no  effect  upon  this  formidable 
multitude,  and  appeared  rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  exasperate  them 
still  more,  when  at  the  cry  "In  the  king's  name !"  a  cavaUer.on  seeing 
the  men  in  uniform  ill-treated,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  crowd, 
sword  in  hand,  and  brought  an  unhoped-for  assistance  to  the  guards. 

This  cavalier  was  a  young  man  of  about  sixteen,  whom  anger  rendered 
pale.  He  aUghted,  as  the  guards  had  done,  placed  his  back  against  the 
pole  of  the  carriage,  made  a  rampart  of  his  horse,  drew  his  pistols  from 
his  holsters^  placed  them  in  his  belt,  and  began  to  cut  about  him  like  a 
man  to  whom  the  use  of  the  sword  was  famUiar. 

During  ten  minutes,  this  young  man  alone  repulsed  the  efforts  of  all 
the  crowd.    Comminges  then  appeared,  pushing  Broussel  before  him. 
*'  Break  the  carriage  to  pieces !"  shouted  the  people. 
"  Help !"  cried  the  old  woman. 

**  Murder  1"  cried  Friquet,  while  continuing  to  shower  missiles  on  the 
guards. 
"In  the  king's  name ! "  cried  Comminges. 
The  first  that  advances  dies !"  cried  Baoul,  who.  finding  himself 
pressed,  made  a  sort  of  giant  feel  the  point  of  his  swora,  and  draw  back, 
howlinjg  with  pain. 

For  It  was  Baoul^  who,  returning  firom  Blois,  as  he  hiad  promised  the 
opmte  de  la  Edre,  alter  five  days'  absence,  had  been  desirous  of  seeing 
we  ceremonies,  and  had  taken  the  streets  which  led  most  directly  to 
rtotre-Bame.  When  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Bue  Cocatrix,  he  had 
Deen  drawn  into  the  popular  stream,  at  the  words  "  In  the  king's  name," 
had  remembered  the  saying  of  Athos,  "Serve  the  king,"  and  hastened 
to  fight  for  the  king,  whose  guards  were  being  ill-treated. 
.  ^imninges,  so  to  say,  threw  Broussel  into  the  carriage,  and  sprang 
^^v^n  ^^™*  ^^  ^^^^  momenji  the  report  of  an  arquebuse  was  heard, 
a  ball  passed  clean  throush  the  hat  or  Comminges,  and  broke  the  arm 
01  one  of  the  guards.  Comminges  raised  his  head,  and  beheld,  sur- 
rounded by  smoke,  the  threatening  countenance  of  Louvidres,  which 
8Sf®^  at  the  window  of  the  second  story. 
.  l^^t  is  well,  monsieur !"  said  Conmunges;  ''you  shall  hear  speak 

a\.^\i^^  you,  also,  monsieur  I"  cried  Louvi^res,  "and  we  will  see  which 
««11  speak  tiie  louder!" 
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Eriquet  and  Nanette  continued  to  scream ;  the  noise,  the.  shot,  the 
smell  of  the  powder,  always  so  intoxicating,  had  their  effect 

*'  Death  to  the  officer !  death  to  the  officer  1*'  shouted  the  crowd. 

And  there  was  a  vast  movement  of  the  mass. 

"  One  step  further,"  cried  Comminges,  lowering  the  hlinds,  that  they 
might  see  into  the  carriage,  and  placing  his  sword  against  tne  breast  of 
Broussel— "one  step  further,  and  I  kill  the  prisoner:  I  have  orders  to 
deliver  him  alive  or  dead ;  I  will  deliver  him  dead,  that  is  all ! " 

A  terrible  cry  was  heard ;  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Broussel  etretched 
forth  their  supplicating  hands  to  the  people. 

The  people  seemed  to  understand  that  the  officer,  so  pale,  but  who 
appeared  so  resolute,  would  do  as  he  said  he  would :  they  continued  to 
threaten,  but  they  drew  back. 

Comminges  made  the  wounded  guard  get  into  the  carriage  with  him, 
and  ordered  the  others  to  shut  the  door. 

"  To  the  palais,"  cried  he  to  the  coachman,  who  appeared  more  dead 
than  alive. 

He  whipped  the  animals,  who  opened  to  themselves  a  wide  path 
through  the  crowd;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  quay,  they  were  agaia 
stoppt^.  The  carriage  was  overturned,  the  horses  were  carried  sway, 
smothered  and  borne  off  their  legs  by  the  crowd.  Baoul,  on  foot,  for  he 
had  had  no  time  to  remount  his  horse,  tired  of  dealing  blows  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword,  began  to  have  recourse  to  the  point.  But  this  terrible 
and  last  recourse  only  exasperated  the  multitude.  From  time  to  time, 
the  blade  of  a  rapier  or  the  barrel  of  a  musket  was  seen  to  glitter  among 
the  crowd ;  some  shots  were  heard,  fired  into  the  air,  no  doubt,  but  their 
echo  did  not  make  hearts  vibrate  the  less.  Projectiles  fell  in  showers 
from  the  windows.  Such  voices  were  heard  as  are  never  heard  but 
upon  days  of  riot  j  such  faces  were  seen  as  are  never  seen  but  upon  days 
of  blood.  Theories:  "Death  to  the  guards!  To  the  Seine  with  the 
officer  \"  dominated  over  all  this  noise,  immense  as  it  was.  Baool,  with 
his  hat  crushed,  his  face  bleeding,  felt  that  not  only  his  strength,  but  his 
reason  began  to  fail  him ;  his  eyes  swam  in  a  red  mist,  and  through  this 
mist  he  saw  a  hundred  threatening  hands  stretched  towards  him,  and 
ready  to  seize  him  as  soon  as  he  should  fall.  Comminges  tore  his  hair 
with  rage  in  the  overturned  carriage.  The  guards  could  assist  nobody, 
occupied  as  they  were  each  in  defending  himself  personally.  All  was 
over;  carriage,  horses,  guards,  satellites,  and  prisoner,  perhaps,  were 
about  to  be  scattered  in  fragments,  when,  all  at  once,  a  voice  well  known 
to  Eaoul  was  heard,  when  suddenly  a  large  sword  gleamed  in  the  air ; 
at  the  same  instant  the  crowd  opened,  divided,  overthrown,  and  broken; 
an  oi£cer  of  musketeers,  striking  right  and  left,  came  towards  Baoui, 
and  caught  hold  of  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  fall. 

"  Sang  Dieu  !  '*  cried  the  officer,  "  have  they  assassinated  him  ?  Woe 
be  to  them  if  they  have ! " 

And  he  turned  round,  so  terrific  with  vigour,  anger,  and  menaces,  that 
the  most  enraged  of  the  rioters  fell  back  upon  one  another,  and  some 
actually  rolled  into  the  Seine. 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  ! "  murmured  Saoul. 

"  Yes,  sang  Dieu  I  iu  person,  and,  as  it  appears,  very  fortunatdy  for 
you,  my  young  friend.  Come  on !  here,  you  men ! "  cried  he,  rising  in  his 
stirrups  and  raising  his  sword,  calling  with  voice  and  gesture  to  the 
musketeers  who  had  not  been  able  to  follow  him,  so  rapid  had  been  his 
course.  "  Forward  here !  Sweep  away  all  this  canaille  /  Muskets ! 
—carry  arms !— make  ready !— present !  '*   At  this  command  the  moun- 
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tain  of  populace  sunk  away  so  suddenly,  that  d'Artagnan  oould  not 
refrain  firom  an  Homeric  burst  of  laughter ! 

"  Thanks,  d'Artagnan ! "  said  Comminges,  showing  the  half  of  his  body 
through  the  door  of  the  overturned  carriage, — "thanks !  young  gentle- 
man !     Your  name  ?  that  I  may  tell  it  to  the  queen  ! " 

Baoul  was  about  to  reply,  when  d'Artagnan  stooped  to  his  ear— 

"  Be  silent,'*  said  he ;  "  let  me  reply." 

Then,  turning  towards  Comminges— 

**  Loee  no  time,  Comminges,"  said  he ;  "  get  out  of  the  carriage,  if  you 
can,  and  have  another  brought  up." 

**  But  what  carriage  ?  " 

'^I^ardieu!  the  first  that  passes  over  the  Pont  Neuf ;  whoever  may 
be  in  it  will  be  proud,  I  hope,  to  lend  their  carriage  for  the  kin^s 
service  " 

"I  am  not  certain  of  that,"  said  Comminges. 

**  Begone,  somehow ;  in  five  minutes  all  these  ragamuffins  will  be  back 
with  swords  and  muskets.  You  will  be  killed,  and  your  prisoner 
released.  Begone !  But,  stop  1  There  is  just  the  carnage  you  want 
coming  yonder." 

Then  stooping  towards  Baoul— "Be  sure  not  to  tell  your  name," 
whispered  he. 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  with  an  aii*  of  astonishment. 

**  That  is  well,  I  will  get  it,"  said  Comminges ;  "  and  if  they  return- 
fire!'* 

"No,  thank  you  ! "  replied  d'Artagnan;  "on  the  contrary,  let  no  man 
stir!  A  single  shot  fired  at  this  moment  would  be  dearly  paid  for 
to-morrow." 

Comminges  took  his  four  guards,  and  as  many  musketeers,  and 
hastehed  an;er  the  carriage.  He  made  the  people  it  contained  aJight, 
and  brought  it  up  to  the  overturned  vehicle. 

But  when  he  removed  Broussel  from  the  broken-down  carriage  to 
the  other,  the  people,  on  perceiving  him  they  called  their  liberator, 
gave  vent  to  all  the  howlings  and  cries  imaginable. 

"Quick!  begone!"  cried.  d'Arti^;nan.  ''Here  are  ten  musketeers 
to  accompany  you,  I  will  keep  twenfy  to  restrain  the  people ; — begone ! 
and  don't  lose  a  minute.    Ten  men  for  Monsieur  de  Comminges ! " 

Ten  men  separated  from  the  troop,  surrounded  the  carriage,  and  set 
off  as  fast  as  the  machine  could  be  made  to  move. 

At  the  departure  of  the  carriage  the  cries  were  redoubled ;  more 
than  ten  thousand  people  crowded  the  quays,  and  choked  up  the  Pont 
Neuf  and  the  adjacent  streets.  A  few  shots  were  fired,  and  one  mus- 
keteer was  wounded.    B'Artagnan's  patience  was  exhausted. 

"  Forward ! "  cried  he,  biting  his  moustache. 

And  he  made  a  charge  with  his  twenty  men  upon  all  this  host  of 
people,  who  fled,  scrambled,  rolled  away  in  dismay.  One  man  alone 
remained  firm,  with  his  arquebuss  in  his.hand. 

**  Ah ! "  said  this  man,  "  it  is  you  who  once  before  were  near  assassi- 
nating him !    Now  ! " 

And  he  took  deliberate  aim  at  d'Arta^an,  who  was  coming  down 
upon  him  at  the  gallop.  D'Artagnan  inchned  suddenly  upon  the  mane 
or  his  horse  as  the  young  man  fired,— the  ball  cut  the  feather  from  his 
hat. 

The  excited  horse  went  straight  against  the  imprudent  young  man, 
who,  by  himself,  had  endeavoured  to  stop  a  hurricane,  and  sent  him 
reeling  agunst  the  wall    D'Artagnan  piOled  his  horse  up  short,  and 
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whilst  his  musketeers  continued  the  ohar ge,  returned  with  lifted  svrord 
against  the  man  who  had  fired  at  him. 

''Ah!  monsieur!"  cried  Baoul,  who  recognized  the  young  man 
from  having  seen  him  in  the  Eue  Cocatriz,— "  monsieur,  spare  him  I  he 
is  his  son !  "    D'Artagnan  dropped  his  uplifted  arm. 

"  His  son,  are  you  ?— that's  another  thing ! "  said  he. 

"Monsieur,  I  suriender  to  you  !''  said  Louvi^es,  holding  out  to 
the  officer  his  discharged  arquebuss. , 

**  Surrender !  the  devil !— do  no  such  thing ;  on  the  contrary,  sneak 
off,  and  quickly.    If  I  take  you,  you  will  be  hung ! " 

The  young  man  did  not  require  to  be  told  twice ;  he  stooped  under 
the  horse's  neck,  aud  disappeared  round  the  comer  of  the  Bne 
Gu^n^gaud. 

"  Mafoi ! "  said  d'Artagnan  to  Eaoul,  '*  you  didl>ut  just  stop  my  hand 
in  time— he  was  a  dead  man— and,  mordieu  !  I  should  have  been  right 
sorry,  when  I  should  have  learnt  who  he  was,  to  have  killed  him." 

''Ail!  monsieur,"  said  Baoul,  "permit  me,  after  having  thanked 
you  for  that  poor  lad,  to  thank  you  for  myself.  I,  monsieur,  was  all  but 
dead  when  you  came  up." 

"  Never  mind  that  now,  don't  fatigue  yourself  with  speaking."  Then 
drawing  from  his  holster  a  flask  filled  with  Spanish  wine— 

"  Swallow  two  good  mouthfuls  of  this,"  said  he. 

Baoul  drank,  and  would  have  renewed  his  thanks.^— "My  dear 
boy ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  "  I  "tell  you,  we  will  talk  of  that  presently." 
Then  seeing  that  the  musketeers  had  swept  the  quay  from  the  Pont 
Neuf  to  the  Quai  St.  Michel,  and  that  they  were  retumiug,  he  raised 
his  sword  for  them  to  double  their  pace,  and  they  came  up  at  the  trot. 
At  the  same  time  the  ten  musketeers  d'Artagnan  had  sent  with 
Comminges  came  up  from  the  other  side. 

"Hollo!"  said  d^Artagnan,  addressing  these,  "has  anything  finesh 
happened?" 

Eh !  monsieur,"  replied  the  seijeant,  "  there  seems  to  be  a  carse 
upon  carriages ;  that,  likewise,  has  broken  down !" 

lyArtagnan  shrugged  his  shoulders.— " They  are  bunglers!"  said 
he ;  "  when  they  chose  a  carriage  it  ought  to  have  been  a  strong  one; 
the  carriage  with  which  a  Broussel  is  arrested  ought  to  be  able  to  oarry 
ten  thousand  men." 

"  What  are  your  orders,  lieutenant  ?" 

"  Take  the  detachment,  and  conduct  them  to  quarters." 

"  But  you  wUl  be  left  idone,  then  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  shall    Do  you  think  I  want  an  escort  P" 

"And,  yet " 

"Be  off!  be  off!" 

The  musketeers  drew  off,  and  d'Artagnan  remained  alone  with 
Baoul. 

"  Well !  how  do  you  feel  now  ?    Are  you  in  pain  ?  " 

"  Tes,  monsieur ;  my  head  feels  heavv  and  burning  hot !" 

"What  is  the  matter  with  this  head?"  said  d'Artagnan,  forcing  up 
the  crushed  hat    "Ah!  ah!  aoontusiou." 

"  Tes,  I  received,  I  beUeve,  a  flowerpot  upon  my  head." 

"  Canaille ! "  said  d'Artagnan.  "  But  you  have  spurs  on ;  were  you  on 
horseback?" 

"  Yes;  but  I  dismounted  to  defend  M.  de  Comminges,  and  my  horse 
was  taken  from  me.    But  look,  there  it  is ! " 

In  fact,  at  that  moment  JEbaoul's  horse  passed,  mounted  by  Friqoet^ 
who  was  galloping  alo^g,  waving  his  four-ooloured  cap^  and  crying  :^ 
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"Bronssel!  Broussel! 

*'  Hollo !  stop,  you  scoundrel ! "  cried  d'Artagnan ;  "  bring  that  horse 
here." 

Friquet  heard  plainly  enough;  but  he  affected  not  to  hear,  and 
endeavoured  to  keep  on  his  way.  ^ 

lyArtagnan's  first  impulse  was  to  ride  after  Master  Friquet,  but  he 
did  not  like  to  leave  Baoul  alone ;  so  he  took  a  pistol  from  his  holsters, 
and  cocked  it.  Friquet  had  a  sharp  eye  and  a  keen  ear ;  he  saw  d'Artag* 
nan's  movement  and  heard  the  chck— he  pulled  up  short. 

**Ah!  is  that  you,  monsieur  I'offioier?''  cried  he,  coming  towards 
d'Artagnan ;  **  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  met  with  you  1" 

D'Adiagnan  looked  attentively  at  Friquet,  and  soon  recognized  the 
little  waiter  of  the  Bue  de  la  Calandre. 
"  Ah !  ah !  it  is  you,  ia  it  ?    Come  here,  jrou  rogue." 
**  Yes,  it  is  I,  monsieur  Toffider,"  said  Friquet,  with  his  cardess  air. 
"You  have  changed  your  trade, then  ?    You  are  no  longer  a  singing 
boy  ?    You  are  no  longer  a  tavern  waiter  ?    You  have  become  a  horse- 
stealer?" 

**Ah!  monsieur  Tofficer,  how  can  you  say  so?"  cried  Friquet;  "I 
was  seeking  the  gentleman  the  horse  belongs  to;  a  handsome  cavalier, 
as  brave  as  Ciesar !"    He  then  pretended  to  see  Kaoul  for  the  first  time. 
"*  Ah !  I  cannot  be  deceived,"  continued  he ;  "  here  he  is !    Monsieur, 
you  wUl  not  forget  the  boy^  will  you  ?" 
Baoul  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  said  d'Artagnan, 
**  To  give  a  few  livres  to  this  brave  boy,"  said  Eaoul,  drawing  a  pistole 
from  his  pocket 

**  A  few  strokes  of  a  whip,  you  mean,"  said  d'Artagnan.  *'  Begone, 
you  scamp !  and  don't  forget  that  I  have  your  address." 

Frique^  who  did  not  expect  to  be  let  off  so  easily,  only  made  one 
bound  from  the  quay  to  the  £ue  Dauphine,  where  he  disappeared. 
Baoal  remounted  nis  horse,  and  both  riding  at  a  foot-pace.  d'Artagnan 
keeping  as  watchful  an  eye  on  the  young  man  as  if  he  had  been  his  son, 
they  took  the  road  towards  the  Bue  Tiquetonne. 

All  along  the  route  there  were  sullen  murmurs  and  distant  threats; 
but  at  the  aspect  of  that  officer  of  such  a  military  carriage,  at  the  sight 
of  that  powerful  sword  suspended  from  his  wrist  by  his  dragonnef  all 
prudently  withdrew  from  his  passage,  and  no  serious  attempt  was  made 
to  annoy  the  two  cai^iers. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hdtel  de  la  Chevrette,  the  fair  Madeleine  announced 
to  d'Artagnan  that  Planchet  was  returned,  and  had  brought  Mousqueton 
with  him :  the  latter  had  undergone  the  extraction  of  the  ball  heroically, 
and  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

pArtagnan  ordered  Planchet  to  be  called;  but,  however  loud  the 
call,  Planchet  made  no  reply :  he  had  disappeared. 
I*  Some  wine  J  then !"  said  d'Artagnan. 

^vhen  the  wine  was  brought,  ana  d'Artagnan  was  alone  with  Baoul : 
Now,  I  dare  say  you  are  very  well  pleased  with  yourself,  are  you 
^^J?"  said  Ue,  looking  him  full  in  the  face. 

^  ?hy,  yes,*'  said  Baoul;  "I  think  1  have  done  my  duty.    Have  I 
'^ot defended  the  king?" 
utS?  ^^0  *old  you  to  defend  the  kiuK  ?" 
«  iW»  monsieur  le  comte  de  la  Fere  himself." 
Ah !  yes,  the  kin^ ;  but  to-day  you  have  not  defended  the  king,  you 
we  defanded  Mazann ;  which  is  quite  another  thing." 
AQ^moniieui^— ^' 
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"Tou  have  committed  an  enormous  error,  young  man;  you  have 
meddled  with  matters  that  do  not  concern  you." 


**  And  yet,  monsieur,  you.  yourself " 

*'  I !  oh !  that's  another  tnmg ;  I  am  obliged 


„,  „     to  obey  the  orders  of  my 

captain.  Your  captain  is  Monsieur  le  Prince;  understand  that  you 
have  no  otner.  And  yet,  with  your  hot  head,  you  must  make  yourself 
a  Mazarinian,  and  assist  in  arresting  Broussel !  Do  not  breathe  a  word 
of  this  to  any  one,  or  M.  le  comte  de  la  F^re  would  be  furious." 

"Do  you  then  think  le  comte  de  la  F^re  would  be  angry  with 
meP" 

**  Do  I  think  so  ?  I  am  sure  so ;  if  I  were  not,  I  would  thank  you ; 
for.  after  all,  what  you  did  was  in  our  favour.  So  I  soold  you  instead 
of  nis  scolding  you ;  trust  me,  the  tempest  will  be  more  mild.  Bendes,'' 
added  d'ArtaJnoau,  "  I  am  only  exercising,  my  dear  boy,  the  privilege 
your  guardian  has  deputed  to  me." 

'*  I  do  not  understand  you,  monsieur." 

D'Artagnan  rose,  went  to  his  secretaire,  took  out  a  letter,  and  gave  it 
to  Raoul. 

As  soon  as  Eaoul  had  glanced  over  the  paper,,  he  became  agitated. 

**  Good  God !  then,"  said  he,  raising  his  nne  eyes,  humid  with  tears, 
to  d'Artagnan,  "  M.  le  comte  has  quitted  Paris,  without  seeing  me  1 " 

**  He  set  off  four  days  ago,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"But  his  letter  seems  to  intimate  that  he  runs  some  danger  of 
death." 

"Yes,  indeed!  he  in  danger!  Be  satisfied;  no,  he  travels  upon 
bnsiness  of  importance,  and  will  soon  be  back ;  you  have  no  repugnance, 
I  hope,  to  accepting  me  for  your  guardian  in  the  interim  P" 

"  Oh !  no,  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,  you  are  such  a  brave  gentleman ! 
and  M.  le  comte  de  la  F^re  loves  you  so  much !" 

"  £h !  fnon  Dieu  /  love  me  yourself,  too ;  I  will  not  torment  yon 
much ;  but  upon  condition,  mind,  that  you  become  a  Frondeur,  and  a 
Frondeur  in  earnest,  too." 

"  But  may  I  continue  to  visit  Madame  de  Chevreuse  P" 

"  Mordieu  !  I  believe  so,  indeed !  and  Monsieur  le  Coadjuteur  like- 
wise, and  Madame  de  Longuevilie  likewise;  and  if  the  good  man 
Broussel  were  at  home,  he  whom  you  so  foolishly  lent  a  hand  to  have 
arrested,  I  should  say  to  you :  *  Go  and  make  your  excuses  directly  to 
M.  Broussel,  and  kiss  him  on  both  cheeks.' " 

"  Well,  monsieur,  I  will  obey  you,  though  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand you." 

"  Oh  \  it's  of  no  use  to  seek  to  understand  me.  But,  look,"  continued 
d'Artagnan,  turning  towards  the  door,  which  had  just  opened, "  here 
comes  M.  du  Yallon,  with  his  clothes  all  torn." 

"  Yes :  but  in  exchange,"  said  Porthos,  streaming  with  nerspiration, 
and  choked  with  dust, — "  in'^exohange  I  nave  torn  a  few  skins.  Those 
croquants  wanted  to  take  away  my  sword !  Peste !  what  a  popular 
commotion!"  continued  the  giant,  with  his  tranquil  air;  ''but  I 
knocked  down  more  than  twenty  with  the  pommel  of  Baliiearde.  A 
dropof  wine,  d'Artagnan P " 

**  1  es ;  I  know  what  sort  of  a  drop  will  suit  you  "  said  the  Gascon, 
filling  the  largest  glass  to  the  brim;  '^but  when  you  have  drank,  tell  me 
your  opinion.* 

Porthos  emptied  the  glass  at  a  draught ;  and  when  he  had  plaoed  it 
upon  the  table,  and  sucked  his  moustache : 


"My  opinion!  upon  what?" 
"  Why,^'  resumed  d'Artagna 


Artagnan,  "  here  is  M.  de  Brageloime,  who  has 
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been  assisting  with  all  his  might  at  the  arrest  of  M.  Broussel,  and  whom 
I  could  hardly  prevent  from  defending  M.  do  Comminges ! " 

"  Pesle  I "  cried  Porthos ;  "  what  would  his  guardian  say  to  that  ?" 

"  Do  you  see ! "  interrupted  d*Artagnan ;  "  you  must  be  a  Frondeur. 
my  friend ;  you  must  be  a  Frondeur;  and  remember,  I  take  the  place  of 
M.  de  la  ]Fere  in  all  respects."  And  he  chinked  his /purse.  Then 
turning  to  his  comrade : 

'*  Now,  Porthos,  come  with  me,"  said  he. 

"Cornel  where?"  asked  Porthos,  pouring  himself  out  another  glass 
of  wine. 

"  To  pay  our  homage  to  the  cardinal" 

Portnos  swallowed  the  second  glass  with  the  same  tranquillity  as  he 
bad  swallowed  the  first,  took  up  his  feutre  from  the  chair  upon  which 
he  had  laid  it,  and  followed  d'Artagnan. 

As  to  Itaoul,  he  remained  quite  stunified  with  the  events  of  the  day, 
d'Artagnan  having  forbidden  him  to  leave  his  chamber  till  fdl  signs  of 
commotion  were  subsided. 


CHAPTEE  XLVII. 

The  Mendicant'  of  Saint-Enstacbe. 

D^AfiTAGNAN  had  calculated  what  he  should  do  by  not  repairing  to 
the  Palais  Eoyal  immediately ;  he  had  given  Comminges  time  to  be 
there  before  him,  and  consequently  to  inform  the  cardinal  of  the  im- 
portant services  he  (d'Artagnan)  and  his  friend  had  that  morning 
rendered  to  the  queen's  party. 

Both  were  consequently  admirably  received  by  Mazarin,  who  paid 
them  many  compliments,  and  announced  to  each  that  he  was  more 
than  half-way  on  the  road  to  the  object  of  his  wishes ;  that  is  to  say, 
d'Artagnan  to  his  captaincy,  and  Porthos  to  his  barony. 

D'ArtAgDan  would  have  preferred  some  solid  cash  to  all  this,  for  he 
knew  that  Mazarin  promised  easily,  and  kept  his  promise  painfully : 
he  considered  the  cardinaVs  promises  as  very  unsatisfying  viands ;  but 
he  did  not  allow  Porthos  to  think  such  was  his  opinion,  for  fear  of 
discouraging  him. 

Whilst  the  two  friends  were  with  the  cardinal,  the  gueen  sent  for 
him.  The  cardinal  thought  it  a  good  means  for  redoubling  the  zeal  of 
nw  two  deCanders,  to  proenre  th^m  the  personal  thanks  of  the  queen; 
liii  therefore  ma<k  tliem  n  fei«u  to  follow  him.  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  • 
pointed  to  their  olotht^s,  Au&\y  and  torn,  but  the  cardinal  shook  his 
u^ 

"  Sneh  costumes/'  sjiid  he,  "  are  much  more  becoming  than  those  of 
moat  of  the  courtier?,  for  they  are  the  costumes  of  battle." 
J^Artaganu  and  Porthoii  obeyed. 

■The  ooiirt  of  Anne  of  Austria  was  numerous  and  joyously  gay;  for, 
^t  baviiig  gained  ti  victory  over  the  Spaniard,  a  victory  Jiad  just  been 
mucd  over  the  people,  iroussel  had  been  conducted  out  of  Paris 
witboiit  resiatancej  and  Ttuisb  be  already  in  the  prison  of  Saint- 
^jermsiii-  and  Blancint^ml,  who  had  been  arrested  at  the  same  time, 
f 7^^096  Hrriibt  wwi^  eUeuted  without  noise  or  difficulty,  was  on  the 
J'"«ra  booka  a&  the  diaieau  of  Vincennes. 
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Gomminf|es  was  dose  to  the  queen,  who  was  obtaining  from  him  the 
details  of  ms  expedition,  and  all  were  attentive  to  his  recital,  when  he 
perceived  at  the  door,  behind  the  cardinal,  who  was  coming  in, 
lyArlagnan  and  Porthos. 

*'  Eh !  madame,''  said  he,  running  to  d'Artaguan, "  here  is  one  who 
can  tell  you  more  about  it  than  1  can,  for  lie  was  my  preserver. 
Without  him,  I  should,  most  likely,  at  this  moment,  be  fast  in  the  nets 
of  Saint-Cloud ;  for  there  was  nothing  less  talked  of  than  throwing  me 
into  the  river..   Speak,  d'Artagnan,  speak ! " 

Since  d' Artagnan  had  been  lieutenant  of  the  musketeers,  he  had  been 
a  hundred  times  in  the  same  apartment  as  the  queen,  but  sne  had  never 
spoken  to  him. 

"  Well !  monsieur,  after  having  rendered  me  such  a  service,  why  are 
you  silent  ?"  said  Anne  of  Austria. 

**  Madame,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  **  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  that  my 
life  is  at  the  service  of  your  majesty,  and  that  I  shall  only  be  happy  on 
the  day  when  I  shall  lay  it  down  for  you." 

"  I  know  that,  monsieur;  I  know  that,"  said  the  queen ;  " and  for  a 
long  time  have  known  it.  Therefore  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  give 
you  this  i)ublic  mark  of  my  esteem  and  gratitude." 

"  Permit  me,  madame,"  said  d'Artagnan.  "  to  transfer  a  part  of  it  to 
my  friend  here,  an  old  musketeer  of  de  Treville's  company  ^  like  myself* 
(he  laid  an  emphasis  upon  these  words),  "and  who  has  performed 
wonders." 

"  The  gentleman's  name  ?"  asked  the  queen. 

"  In  the  musketeers  he  was  called  Porthos  [the  queen  started],  but 
his  real  name  is  Chevalier  du  Vallon."  ' 

"  De  Bracieux  de  Pierrefonds,"  added  Porthos. 

"  Those  names  are  too  numerous  to  allow  me  to  retain  them  alL  and  I 
should  only  wish  to  remember  the  first "  said  the  queen,  graciously. 

Porthos  bowed— d'Artagnan  retired  two  steps.  At  that  moment 
the  coadjuteur  was  announced. 

There  was  a  cry  of  surprise  in  the  royal  assembly.  Although  Mon- 
sieur le  Coadjuteur  had  preached  in  the  morning,  it  was  known  that  he 
was  strongly  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Fronde;  and  Mazarin.  when 
asking  the  archbishop  of  Paris  to  allow  his  nephew  to  preach,  had 
evidently  had  the  intention  of  dealing  to  Monsieur  de  Betz  one  of  those 
thrusts  a  VltaUenne,  which  he  so  much  delighted  in. 

In  fact,  on  coming  out  of  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  the  coadjuteur 
had  learnt  the  great  event  of  the  day.  Although  almost  engaged 
with  the  principal  Frondeursj  he  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  his 
retreating,  if  the  court  would  offer  him  the  advantages  he  was  ambitious 
of,  and  to  which  the  coad  juteurship  was  but  a  stepping-stone.  Monsieur 
de  Eetz  wished  to  be  archbishop  instead  of  his  uncle,  and  acardinid,  as 
Mazarin  was.  Now,  the  popular  party  could  not  easily  find  him  equi- 
valents for  these  all-royal  favours.  He  therefore  repaired  to  court  to 
pay  his  compliments  to  the  queen  upon  the  battle  of  Lens,  determined 
beforehand  to  act  for  or  against  the  court,  according  to  whether  his 
compliment  should  be  well  or  ill  received. 

The  coadjuteur  was  then  announced ;  he  entered,  and  at  the  sight  of 
him  all  the  triumphant  court  redoubled  their  curiosity  to  hear  his 
words. 

The  coadjuteur  had  in  himself  almost  as  much  wit  as  all  those  who 
were  united  for  the  purpose  of  laughing  at  him.  His  speech,  therefore, 
was  so  skilfully  managed,  that,  however  strong  the  inclination  of  all 
^resent  might  be  to  laugh  at  it,  they  could  find  nothing  to  lajr 
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hold  of.    He  finished  by  sayinsf  that  he  placed  his  feeble  power  at  the 
service  of  her  majesty. 

The  queen  appeared,  all  the  time  the  speech  lasted,  to  very  much 
enjoy  the  harangue  of  the  coadjuteur ;  but  the  harangue  terminating  by 
that  sentence,  the  only  one  which  afforded  a  hold  for  quolihets^  Anne  of 
Austria  turned  round,  and  by  a  glance  directed  to  her  favourites, 
announced  that  she  ^ve  the  coaoguteur  up  to  them.  The  jesters 
of  the  oourt  immediately  launched  their  mystifications.  !Nogent- 
Beautin,  the  buffoon  of  the  household,  cried  out  that  the  queen  was 
very  fortunate  in  finding  help  from  religion  at  such  a  trying  moment. 
Every  one  laughed. 

The  count  de  Villeroy  said  he  could  not  tell  how  they  could  have 
feared  for  an  instant  when  the  oourt  had  for  a  defence  against  the  Par- 
liament and  the  bourgeois  of  Paris,  M.  le  Coadjuteur,  who  could,  with 
a  ngn,  raise  an  army  of  ewSs^  Swiss,  and  sacristans ! 

The  marechal  de  la  Meilleraie  added,  that  in  case  they  came  to  blows, 
and  M.  le  Coadjuteur  performed  all  he  promised,  it  was  a  pity  M.  le 
Coadjuteur  could  not  be  recognized  by  a  red  hat  in  the  melee,  as 
Henry  IV.  had  been  by  his  white  plume  at  the  battle  of  Ivry. 

Before  this  storm,  which  Gondy  could  have  rendered  mortal  for  the 
raillers,  he  remained  calm  and  stern.  The  aueen  then  asked  him  if  he 
had  anything  to  add  to  the  fine  s])eech  he  had  made. 

"^Tes,  madame,"  said  the  coadjuteur ;  **I  have  to  beg  you  to  reflect 
twice  before  you  Jdndle  civil  war  in  the  kingdom.'' 
The  queen  turned  her  back,  and  the  laughter  was  renewed. 
The  coadjuteur  bowed  and  left  the  palace,  darting  at  the  cardinal  one 
of  those  looks  which  are  so  intelligible  between  mortal  enemies.  This 
look  was  so  penetratingly  keen,  that  it  went  straight  to  the  heart  of 
Mazarin,  who,  accepting  it  as  a  declaration  of  war,  s^zed  d'Artagnan  by 
the  arm,  and  said — 

''  Upon  occasion,  monsieur,  you  would  recognize  that  man  who  is  just 
gone  out,  would  you  not  ?  " 
"Yes,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  Gascon— then  turning  to  Perthes : 
'* Liable!**  said  he,  ''this  is  not  the  thing !    I  don't  like  quarrels 
between  churchmen ! 

Gondy  retired^  scattering  benedictions  on  his  way,  enjoying  the  malign 
pleasure  of  makmg  even  the  servants  of  his  enemies  fall  on  their  knees. 
"  Oh ! "  murmured  he,  as  he  passed  through  the  palace  gates,  "  un- 
grateful court,  perfidious  court,  base  court !   1  will  teach  you  to-morrow 
to  laugh,  but  it  shall  be  after  quite  another  fashion ! " 

But  whilst  the  butterflies  of  the  Palais  Boyid  were  indulging  in  all 
the  extravagancies  of  joy,  to  exqeed,  if  possible,  the  hilarity  of  the  queen, 
juiarin,  a  man  of  sense,  and  who,  besides,  had  i^  the  foresight  of  fear, 
<ud  not  waste  his  time  in  vain  pleasantries ;  he  went  out  immediately 
«ter  the  coadjuteur,  examined  his  accounts,  collected  his  gold  all 
together,  and  had  hiding-places  practised  in  the  walls  by  confidential 
Workmen. 

On  returning  home,  the  coadjuteur  learnt  that  a  young  man  had 
^i«d  soon  after  he  left,  and  was  still  waiting ;  he  asked  the  name  of 
ineyoung  man,  and  was  delighted  at  hearing  it  was  Louvidres. 
..*f^  hastened  to  his  cabinet^  and  found  the  son  of  Brouasel  there, 
8WU  furious,  still  stained  with  blood  shed  in  his  struggle  against  the 
*ing;8  people.  The  only  precaution  he  had  taken,  before  coming  to  the 
arcbiepiacopal  residence,  was  to  leave  his  arquebuss  at  the  house  of  a 

I'iie  coadjuteur  went  straight  up  to  him,  with  his  hand  extended. 
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The  young  man  looked  at  him  as  if  he  would  read  to  the  bottom  of  his 
heart. 

*^  My  dear  Monsieur  Louvi^res,"  said  the  coadjuteur.  "  I  beg  you  to 
believe  that  I  take  a  real  interest;  in  the  misfortune  that  has  befallen 
you." 

"  Is  that  true  ?  and  do  you  speak  sincerely  ?  **  said  Louvi^res. 

•*  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

"In  that  case,  monsieur,  the  time  for  words  is  past,  and  the  hour  of 
action  is  come;  monsieur,  if  tou  are  but  willing,  in  three  days  my 
father  will  be  out  of  prison,  and  in  six  months  you  will  be  cardinal." 
'  The  coadjuteur  started. 

*'  Oh !  let  us  speak  frankly,  and  play  an  open  game.  People  do  not 
scatter  thirty  thousand  crowns  in  alms,  as  you  have  done  during  the 
last  six  months,  out  of  pure  Christian  onarity ;  that  would  be  being  too 
good.  Tou  are  ambitious,  that  is  plain ;  you  are  a  man  of  genius,  and  are 
sensible  of  your  own  value.  For  my  part,  I  hate  the  ooi^  and,  at  this 
moment,  have  but  one  desire,  and  that  is  for  vengeance.  Give  me  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  who  are  at  your  disposal;  and  I  will  give  you  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  Parliament :  with  these  four  elements,  in  a  week 
Paris  is  ours,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Monsieur  le  Coadjuteur,  the 
court  will  give  more  from  fear  than  it  will  give  from  kindness." 

The  coadjuteur  looked,  in  his  turn,  at  Louvidres,  with  his  piercing  eye. 

''But,  MTonsieur  Louvi^res,  are  vou  aware  that  that  which  you  pro- 
pose to  me  is  nothing  less  than  civil  war  ?  " 

''  You  have  been  preparing  for  it  long  enough,  monsieur,  to  make  it 
welcome  to  jjou." 

^  Never  mind  that,"  said  the  coadjuteur ;  "  you  must  know  that  such 
a  Question  requires  reflection." 

**  And  how  many  hours  of  reflection  do  you  want  ?  " 

**  Twelve  hours,  monsieur.    Is  that  too  much  ?  " 

"  It  is  now  noon ;  at  midnight  I  will  be  here." 

**  If  I  should  not  be  returned,  wait." 

"  I  wilL    Till  midnight,  monseigneur." 

**  Till  midnight,  my  dear  Monsieur  Louvidres." 

Left  to  himself,  Gondy  sent  for  all  the  cur^  with  whom  he  was  in 
relation.  Two  hours  after,  he  had  assembled  thirty  curates  from  the 
most  populous,  and  consequently  the  most  disturbed,  parishes  of  Parish. 
Gondy  described  to  them  the  insult  he  had  Just  received  at  the  Palais 
Boyal,  and  repeated  the  jeers  of  Beautin,  Villeroy,  and  the  marshal 
de  la  Meilleraie.    The  cures  asked  him  what  was  U)  be  done. 

"That  is  very  plain"  said  the  coadjuteur;  "you  direct  the  con- 
sciences of  your  parishioners— well,  sap  in  them  the  miserable 
prejudice  of  fear  and  respect  for  kings,  teach  your  flocks  that  the  queen 
IS  a  tyrant,  and  repeat,  so  often  and  earnestly,  that  all  shall  know  it  by 
heart,  that  the  misfortunes  of  France  come  from  Mazarin,  her  lover  and 
corrupter ;  begin  the  good  work  to-day,  this  very  instant,  and  in  three 
days  I  look  to  you  for  the  result.  If  any  one  among  you  feels  he  has  good 
advice  to  impart,  let  him  remain—I  will  listen  to  him  with  pleasure." 

Three  cur^  remained ;  he  of  Saint-Meni,  he  of  Saint-Sulpioe,  and  he 
of  Saint-Eustache—the  others  retired. 

"You  think^  then,  you  can  help  me  more  effectually  than  your 
brethren  ?"  said  De  Gondv. 

"  We  hope  fo,"  replied  the  curds. 

"  Ijet  us  see— Monsieur  le  curd  of  Saint-Meni,  beirin." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  have  in  my  quarter  a  man  who  could  be  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  you." 
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''A  tradesman  of  the  Sue  dee  Lombards,  who  hae  great  inflaenoe 
over  the  small  dealers  of  his  quarter." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"  His  name  is  Planchet ;  he  got  up  a  riot  by  himself  about  six  weeks 
ago;  but  in  consequence  of  that  riot,  as  great  search  was  made  for  him, 
and  he  knew,  if  he  was  found,  he  would  be  hung,  he  has  disappeared.'' 

^  And  can  you  find  him  again  P" 

"I  hope  so,  for  I  don't  think  he  has  been  arrested ;  and  as'I  am  his 
wife's  confessor,  if  she  knows  where  he  is,  I  shall  soon  know." 

*' Well !  Monsieur  le  Cur^,  seek  for  this  man,  and  if  you  find  him, 
bring  him  to  me." 

"At  what  hour,  monseigneur  ?  " 

**  At  six  o'clock ;  will  that  suit  you  P" 

"  We  will  be  with  you  at  six  o'clock,  monseigneur." 

**Go,  my  dear  our^,  go;  and  may  God  second  you!"    The  ooi^ 


"And  you,  monsieur  P*  said  Gondy,  turning  towards  the  cur^  of 
St.Sulpi6e. 

**  I,  monseigneur,"  said  the  latter,  '^know  a  man  who  has  rendered 
great  services  to  a  very  popular  prince,  who  would  make  an  excellent 
leader  of  a  revolt,  andWhom  I  can  place  at  your  service." 

"  Wha^  is  his  name  ?  " "  M.  le  oomte  de  Hochefort." 

"I  know  him  also ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  not  in  Paris." 

"  Monseigneur,  he  is  in  the  Bue  Cassette." 

"  How  long  has  he  been  there  ?  " "  Three  days." 

"And  why  has  he  not  been  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  He  has  befen  told— monseigneur  will  pardon  me  P  " 

"Doubtless— goon!" 

^  That  monseigneur  was  disposed  to  treat  with  the  court." 

Goody  bit  his  lips.— *' He  has  been  deceived,  then :  bring  him  to  me 
at  e^ght  o'clock,  Monsieur  le  Gur4,  and  may  God  bless  you  as  I  bless 
you ! "    The  second  cur6  bowed  lowly  and  retired. 

"In  your  turn,  monsieur,"  said  the  ooadjuteur  to  the  last  remaining 
curate,  "  have  you  also  something  to  offer  me  as  good  as  the  gentlemen 
who  have  left  me  ?  " 

"  Better,  monseigneur." 

"  DiableJ   Please  to  observe  you  are  making  a  serious  engagement : 
one  has  offered  me  a  tradesman,  the  other  has  offered  me  a  count;  I 
suppose  you  will  offer  me  a  prince  ?  " 
'I  will  offer  you  a  mendicant." 

"Ah  I  ah ! "  said  Gondy,  reflecting,  "you  are  right,  Monsieur  le  Cur^ ; 
^e  who  can  raise  all  that  legion  of  the  poor  who  cumber  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  who  could  make  them  cry  loud  enough  for  all  France  to  hear 
them,  that  it  is  Mazarin  who  has  reduced  them  to  beggary." 
I  have  exactly  that  man." 

I^Brayo !  and  who  is  he  P  " 
A  simnle  mendicant,  as  I  have  told  you,  monseigneur,  who  asks 
chwity,  whilst  giving  out  holy  water,  upon  the  steps  or  the  church  of 

oMnt-Eustaohe,  and  has  done  so  for  nearly  six  years." 
j^  And  you  say  he  has  great  influence  over  his  comrades  P" 
is  monsigneur  aware  that  mendicity  is  an  organized  body ;  a  sort  of 

*88ociation  ot  those  who  do  not  possess,  against  those  who  do  possess ;  an 

association  in  which  every  one  plays  his  part,  and  who  are  under 

one  head?" 
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**  Yes,  I  have  heard  it  so  said/'  replied  the  coadjuteuri 

"Well,  this  man  I  offer  you  is  a  general  syndic." 

**  What  do  you  know  of  this  man  ?  " 

"Nothing,  monseigneur,  except  that  he  seems  tormented  by  some 
remorse." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  On  the  28th  day  of  every  month,  he  makes  me  say  a  mass  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  a  person  who  died  a  violent  death ;  only  yesterday 
I  said  that  mass." 

"AndheiscaUed " 

"  Maillard ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  his  right  name." 

"Do  you  think  we  should  find  him  at  his  post  now ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"Let  us  go  and  find  your  mendicant.  Monsieur  le  Cur^ ;  and  if  he 
prove  what  you  tell  me,  vou  are  right,  you  have  discovered  the  true 
treasure.  And  Gondy  dressed  himself  as  a  cavalier,  put  on  a  large 
feutre  with  a  red  feather,  girded  on  a  long  sword,  buckled  spurs  to  ms 
boots,  folded  a  large  cloak  round  him,  and  followed  the  cure. 

The  coadjuteur  and  his  companion  traversed  all  the  streets  which 
separate  the  archiepiscopal  residence  from  the  church  of  St.  £ustache, 
observing  keenly  as  he  went  alon^;  the  disposition  of  the  people.  The 
people  were  in  an  agitated  condition,  but  like  a  ^rrified  swarm  of  bees, 
appeared  not  to  know  upon  what  place  to  settle,  and  it  was  evident, 
that  if  leaders  did  not  arise,  all  would  pass  away  in  buzzing. 

On  arriving  at  the  Eue  des  Prouvaires,  the  cur6  pointed  with  his 
hand  to  the  court  of  the  church. 

"  See."  said  he,  "there  he  is  at  his  post." 

Gona^  looked  as  directed,  and  perceived  a  i)oor  man  seated  upon  a 
chair,  with  his  back  against  one  of  the  mouldings ;  he  had  a  small  pail 
by  his  side,  and  held  a  goupillon  (holy  water  sprinkler)  in  his  hand. 

"Does  he  sit  there  by  privilege  ?  " 

"No,  monseigneur,"  said  the  cur^ ;  "he  treated  with  his  predecessor 
of  the  giver  of  holy  water." 

"Treated?" "Yes,  these  places  are  bought;  I  believe  this  man 

gave  a  hundred  pistoles  for  his." 

"  The  fellow  is  rich,  then  ? "     . 

"  Oh !  some  of  these  men  die,  leaving,  occasionally,  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  thousand  livres  behind  them,  or  more." 

"  Hum !"  said  Gondy,  laughing ;  "  1  did  not  think  I  had  invested  my 
alms  so  well!" 

During  this  conversation  they  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
court:  the  moment  they  placed  their  feet  on  the  first  step  of  the 
churcn,  the  mendicant  rose  and  held  out  his  goupillon. 

He  was  a  man  of  from  sixty-six  to  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  short, 
tolerably  stout,  with  gray  hair  and  red  eyes.  There  was  upon  hu 
countenance  a  conflict  between  two  opposite  principles— a  bad  nature 
subdued  by  the  will,  or  perhaps  by  repentance. 

On  seeing  the  cavalier  who  accompanied  the  cur^,  he  started  slightly, 
and  then  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 

The  cur^  and  the  coadjuteur  touched  the  goupillon  with  the  ends  of 
their  finders,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  the  coa4juteur  threw  a 
piece  of  silver  into  the  hat  which  was  on  the  ground. 

"  Maillard,"  said  the  cur6, "  this  gentleman  and  I  are  come  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  you." 

**  With  me ! "  said  the  mendicant ;  "  that  is  a  great  honour  for  a  poor 
giver  of  holy  water." 
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There  yns  in  the  voice  of  the  poor  man  an  accent  of  irony  which  he 
could  not  entirely  suppress,  and  which  astonished  the  coadiuteur. 

"  Yes/',  continued  the  cur^,  who  seemed  accustomed  to  that  accent,— 
"yes,  we  wish  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
what  you  have  lieard  the  people  who  go  in  and  come  out  of  the  church 
say  about  them." 

*'They  are  sad  events  Monsieur  le  Cur^,  and  which,  as  usual,  all 
fall  upon  the  poor  people.  As  to  what  is  said,  everybody  is  dissatisfied, 
every  Dody  complains ;  but  whoever  says  everybody  says  nobody." 
**  Explain  yourself,  my  fhend,"  said  the  ooa4juteur. 
*'I  mean,  that  all  those  cries,  all  those  complaints,  all  those  curse?, 
will  only  produce  a  tempest  and  a  few  flashes  of  lightning,  that  is  all ; 
but  the  thunderbolt  will  only  fall  when  there  is  a  leader  to  direct  it." 

"My  friend,"  said  de  Gondy,  "you  appear  to  be  a  sui)erior  man  ; 
would  you  feel  disposed  to  take  part  in  a  Uttle  civil  war,  if  we  should 
chance  to  have  one,  and  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  leader,  if  one  is  to 
be  found,  your  personal  power,  and  the  mfluence  you  have  acquired 
overyour  comjrades?" 

**  Yes,  monsieur,  provided  this  war  was  approved  of  by  the  Church, 
and  consequently  might  lead  me  to  the  end  I  wish  to  attam,  that  is,  the 
remission  of  my  sins." 

"This  war  would  not  only  be  approved  of,  but  would  be  conducted 
by  the  Church.  As  to  the  remission  of  your  sins,  we  have  M.  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  holds  great  powers  from  the  court  of  Some; 
and  even  M.  le  Coadjuteur,  who  possesses  particular  indulgences ;  we 
would  reconmiend  you  to  him." 

"Bemember,  Maillard,  ib  is  I  who  have  recommended  you  to 
monsieur,  who  is  a  powerful  noble,  and  that  I  have,  in  some  sort, 
been  responsible  for  you." 

**  I  know.  Monsieur  le  Cur^,"  said  the  mendicant,  "  that  you  havo 
always  been  very  kind  to  me :  so  I,  on  my  part,  am  quite  disposed  to 
make  myself  agreeable  to  you.*' 

"^  And  do  you  believe  vour  power  over  your  comrades  to  be  as  great 
as  Monsieur  le  Cur6  told  me  it  was  just  now  ?" 

"i  beheve  they  have  a  certain  esteem  for  me,"  said  the  mendicant, 
with  pride,  "  and  that  not  only  they  will  do  all  that  I  order  them  to  do, 
but  that  they  will  follow  me  wherever  I  go." 

/  And  can  you  answer  to  me  for  fifty  resolute  men,  good,  idle,  active 
spirits,  brawlers  capable  of  bringing  down  the  walls  of  the  Palais  Eoyal 
with  crying  *Down  with  Mazarinl'  as  formerly  fell  the  walls  of 
Jericho?" 

.  "  I  think,"  said  the  mendicant, "  I  could  undertake  more  difficult  and 
important  things  than  that." 

'  Ah !  ah!"  said  Gondy,  "then  you  would  undertake  to  make  half  a 
wore  barricades  in  one  night  ?" 

I  Would  undertake  to  make  fifty,  and,  when  day  came,  to  defend 
tnem." 

"Pardieuf  "  said  Gondy ;  "you  speak  vnth  an  assurance  that  gives 
""^mF^*  pleasure,  and  since  Monsieur  le  Cur6  answers  for  you." 
^lanswer  for  him,"  said  the  cur6. 
Here  is  abas  containing  five  hundred  pistoles  in  gold ;  make  all  your 
'^tipngj  and  tell  me  where  I  shall  mid  you  this  evening,  at  ten 

,    It  ought  to  be  in  a  very  elevated  place,  from  which  a  signal  might 
"^«^  in  all  the  quarters  of  Paris."  ^      ^    . 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  for  the  vicar  of  St,  Jacques-la-Bouoherie, 
T  2 
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He  win  introdaoe  you  into  one  of  the  ohamben  of  the  tower,**  said  the 

CUP^. 

**  That  will  do  excellently/'  said  the  mendicant. 

*'  Then/'  said  the  coadjutour, "  this  evening,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  it :  and  if 
I  am  satisfied  with  you,  there  will  be  another  bag  of  five  hundred  pistoles 
at  your  disposal." 

The  eyes  of  the  mendicant  glistened  with  avidity,  hut  he  quickly 
repressed  the  emotion. 

*'  This  evening,  monsieur/'  replied  he,  ''all  will  he  ready." 
'  And  be  carried  his  chair  mto  the  church,  plax^  his  pail  and  goupiUon 
close  to  it,  took  some  holy  water  from  the  hSnitier,  as  if  he  mistrusted 
his  own,  and  left  the  church. 


CHAPTEE  XLVIII. 

The  Tower  of  Saint-Jocques-la-Boncberie. 

At  a  quarter  before  six,  M.  de  Gondv  had  gone  all  his  rounds,  and 
had  returned  to  the  archiepiscooal  residence. 

At  six  o'clock  the  cur^  of  St.  Meni  was  announced. 

"  Tell  him  to  come  in."    And  the  our6  entered,  followed  by  Planchet, 

'*  Monseigneur  "  said  the  cur^,  "this  is  the  person  of  whom  I  had  the 
honour  of  speaking  to  you." 

Planchet  bowed  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  frequented  good 
houses. 

*' Are  you  disposed  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  people  P"  aj»ked  Gondy. 

"That  I  am,*' said  Planchet;  *'I  am  a  Frondeur  to  my  verr  heart 
Such  as  you  see  me,  monseigneur,  I  am  condemned  to  be  nung. 

•* What  for?" 

"  I  rescued  from  the  hands  of  Mazarin's  sergeants  a  noble  gentleman 
they  were  reconducting  to  the  Bastille,  where  he  had  been  five  years." 

"  What  was  his  name  P  " 

"  Oh !  monseigneur  knows  him  very  well ;  the  comte  de  Hoohefort." 

"  Ah !  indeed !  yes  I "  said  the  coadjuteur ;  *'  I  have  heard  of  that 
aflair !   You  raised  all  the  quarter,  1  heard  P  " 

^  Nearly,"  said  Planchet,  with  a  self-satisfied  air. 

**  And  you  are  by  trade  ?  " 

"A  confectioner,  Bue  des  Lombards." 

"Explain  to  me  how  it  happens  that  you,' who  exercise  so  peaceful  an 
occupation,  should  have  such  warlike  inclinations  ?  "  ' 

"  How  is  it  that  monseigneur,  being  of  the  Church,  receives  me  now  in 
the  dress  of  a  cavalier,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  spurs  upon  his 
boots?" 

"  Not  badly  answered,"  said  Gondy,  laughing ;  "  bnt  you  know  that  in 
spite  of  my  band,  I  have  always  had  a  military  taste." 

*'  Well,  monseigneur,  before  I  was  a  confectioner,  I  had  been  three 
years  a  sergeant  in  the  rejgiment  of  Picardy;  and  before  being  three 
years  in  the  regiment  of  Picardy,  I  had  been  eighteen  months  laekey  to 
M.  d'Artacnan." 

"  What !  the  lieutenant  of  the  musketeers  P  "  said  Gondy. 

"  The  same,  monseigneur." 

"  Why,  he  IS  a  devoted  Maairinian  P  " 

"Heu!"  saidPknchet 

".What  do  yon  mean  by  that  P  " 
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"NothiniL  mouseigneiiT— M.  d'Artasnan  is  in  th6  aenrioe;  it  is  M. 
d'Artagnan^  duty  to  defend  Masarin.  because  he  pays  him,  as  we  &otfr- 
geoi*  do  our  duty  to  attack  Hazarin,  because  he  robs  us." 

*'  You  seem  a  vexy  intelligent  fellow^  my  friend ;  can  we  depend  upon 
you?" 

"  I  thought/'  replied  Flanchet^ "  that  Monsieur  le  Cur^  had  answered 
forme." 

**  Well,he  has ;  but  I  prefer  receiving  the  assurance  from  your  own  lips." 

"  You  may  reckon  upon  me,  monseigneur,  proyided  you  intend  to 
raise  an  insurrection  in  the  city." 

^  That  is  exactly  what  we  do  intend.  How  many  men  do  you  think 
you  could  assemble  in  the  night  ?  " 

**  Two  hundred  muskets  aild  fiye  hundred  halberts." 

"  If  there  were  only  one  man  in  each  quarter  Who  could  do  as  much, 
we  should  by  to-morrow  have  a  large  army." 

"  Indeed  you  would." 

'•  Would  you  be  disposed  to  serve  under  the  comte  de  Bochefort  ?  " 

**  I  would  follow  him  to  the  devil,  and  that  is  not  saying  a  little,  for  I 
think  him  quite  capable  of  descending  there." 

"  Bravo  r* 

**  By  what  sign  are  we  to  distinguish  friends  fh>m  foes  to-morrow  ?  " 

**  Every  Frondeur  will  wear  a  knot  of  straw  in  his  hat." 

"  Very  well ;  give  me  the  word." 

**  Do  you  want  any  money  P  " 

"  Money  does  no  hann  in  any  case,  monseigneur.  If  you  have  none, 
we  can  do  without  it;  if  you  mtve  any,  things  will  go  the  quicker  and 
the  better." 

Gondy  went  to  a  coffer  and  took  out  a  bag. 

'*  Thete  are  five  hundred  pistoles,"  said  he ;  **  and  if  all  goes  well  to- 
morrow, look  for  a  similar  sum." 

"  1  will  render  monseigneur  a  faithful  account  of  this,"  said  Planohet, 
putting  the  money  in  his  pocket. 

**  That  is  well ;  I  recommend  the  cardinal  to  you." 

"  Be  satisfied ;  he  is  in  very  good  hands." 

Planohet  went  out,  the.cur^  remaining  a  little  behind. 

"  Are  you  content,  monseigneur  ?  "  said  he. 

*'  Yes ;  the  man  has  the  air  of  a  resolute  fellow." 

'*  He  will  do  more  than  he  has  promised." 

"He  will  do  wonderfully  well,  then." 

And  the  cur^  rejoined  Pknohet,  who  was  waiting  for  him  on  the 
staircase.    Ten  minutes  after,  the  cur^  of  St.  Sulpice  was  announced. 

As  soon  as  the  door  of  Gondy's  cabinet  was  opened,  a  man  rushed  in ; 
it  was  the  comte  de  Bochefort 

"It  is  you  then,  my  dear  count!"  said  de  Gondy,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  lum. 

"You  have  made  up  your  mind,  at  last,  then, monseigneur?"  said 
Eochefort 

"  I  have  always  done  so,"  said  Gondy. 

"Say  no  more  about  that;  you  say  so,  and  I  believe  you;  we  are 
RoinK  to  give  Mazarin  a  ball." 

"I hope  so." 

"  And  when  is  the  dance  to  begin." 

"The  invitations  are  given  out  for  to-night,"  said  the  coacUuteur, 
"  but  the  violins  will  not  strike  up  before  to-morrow  morning." 

"You  may  reckon  upon  me  and  fifty  soldiers  the  chevalier  d  Hu« 
mi^  has  promised  me  when  I  want  them." 
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"Fifty  soldiers!" 

"Yes;  he  is  recruiting,  and  lends  them  to  me;  the  f^te  over,  if  any 
be  deficient,  I  am  to  replace  them." 

"  All  very  good,  my  dear  Eochefort ;  but  that  is  not  all." 

"  What  more  is  there  ?  "  said  Eochefort,  smiling. 

"  M.  de  Beaufort,  what  have  you  done  with  him  ?  " 

*•  He  is  in  the  Vend6mois,  where  he  awaits  my  summons  to  Paris." 

"  Write  to  him ;  it  is  time." 

"  You  are,  then,  sure  of  your  affair  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  he  must  make  haste:  for  no  sooner  will  the  people  of 
Paris  have  revolted,  than  we  shall  have  ten  princes  for  one  eager  to 
place  themselves  at  their  head;  if  he  delays,  he  will  find  the  place 
taken." 

"  May  I  give  him  this  advice  as  from  you  ?" "  Certainly." 

"  Shall  I  tell  him  he  may  depend  upon  you  ?  " "  Entirely." 

"  And  you  will  leave  all  power  in  his  hands  ?" 

"  As  regards  war,  yes ;  as  to  politics ^* 

"You  know  politics  are  not  his  forte." 

"  He  will  allow  me  to  negotiate  for  my  cardinal's  bat  in  my  own 
way." 

''^You  still  hold  to  that?" 

"  Since  I  am  forced  to  wear  a  hat  of  a  form  that  does  not  suit  me," 
said  Gondy,  "  I  have  a  right  to  choose  that  the  colour  shall  be  red." 

"  There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes  and  colours,"  said  Bochefort, 
laughing ;  "  I  answer  for  his  consent." 

"  And  you  will  write  to  him  this  evening  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  better ;  I  will  send  him  a  messenger." 

"  In  how  many  days  can  he  be  here  ?  " 

"In  five  days." 

"  Let  him  oome,  then,  and  he  will  find  a  change." 
.  "  I  wish  he  may." 

"  I  will  be  answerable  for  that." 

"Well,  then?" 

"  Gro  and  assemble  your  fifty  men,  and  hold  yourself  ready." 

"  For  what  ?  " ^''^Every thing." 

"  Is  there  any  rallying  sign  ?  " 

"  A  knot  of  straw  in  the  hat." 

"  That  is  well.    Adieu,  monseigneur ! " 

"  Adieu  !  my  dear  Eochefort ! " 

"  Ah !  Mons.  Mazarin,  Mons.  Mazarin !"  said  Eochefort,  as  he  dragged 
away  his  cur^,  who  had  not  found  means  to  place  a  single  word  in  this 
dialogue, "  you  shall  see  if  I  am  too  old  to  be  a  man  of  action ! " 

It  was  half-past  nine ;  it  required  half  an  hour  for  the  ooadjuteur  to  go 
from  his  residence  to  the  tower  of  St.  Jacques-la-Boucherie. 

The  coadjuteur  observed  that  a  light  was  burning  at  one  of  the  high- 
est windows  of  the  tower. 

"  Grood ! "  said  he.  "  our  syndic  is  at  his  post." 

He  knocked,  and  the  door  was  opened  to  him.  The  vicar  himself 
was  in  waiting,  and  preceded  him  with  a  hght  to  the  top  of  the  tower ; 
when  arrived  there,  he  pointed  to  a  little  door,  placed  the  light  in  a 
corner  of  the  wall,  that  the  coadjuteur  might  find  it  on  coming 
out,  and  went  down  again.  Although  the  key  was  in  the  door,  the  ooad- 
juteur knocked. 

"  Come  in ! "  said  a  voice  which  Gondy  recognized  as  that  of  the 
mendicant. 
.  De  Gondy  entered  and  found  the  holy  water  giver  of  St  Eustaohe 
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redining  upon  a  sort  of  tniokle-bed.    On  seeing  the  ooadjnteur  enter, 
he  arose. 

Ten  o'clock  struck.  **irell ! "  said  Gondy,  "  have  you  kept  your 
word?" 

"  Not  exactly/'  said  the  mendicant. 

"How  so?" 

**  You  asked  roe  for  five  hundred  men,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"Yes.— well?" 

"Well !  I  have  got  you  two  thousand." 

**  Are  you  not  boasting  ?  " 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  a  proof  ?  " "  Yes." 

Three  candles  were  burning,  each  illumining  a  window,  one  of  which 
looked  over  the  cite,  another  on  the  Palais  KoyaU  and  the  third  over 
the  S.ue  St.  Denis.  The  man  went  silently  to  each  of  these  three  can- 
dles, and  blew  them  out  one  after  the  other. 

The  coadjuteur  found  himself  in  darkness,  the  chamber  being  only 
lighted  by  the  uncertain  rays  of  the  moon,  lost  in  large  black  douds, 
whose  extremities  it  frincied  with  silver. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  said  the  coadjuteur. 

"  I  have  given  a  signai." 

"  What  ?^' **  To  commence  the  barricades." 

**Ah!  ah!" ^"When  you  leave  here,  you  will  find  my  men  at 

work.    Only  take  care  you  don't  break  your  limbs  against  some  chain, 
or  by  falling  into  some  hole." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  warning.  Here  is  the  money ;  the  same  amount 
as  you  have  received.  Now,  remember,  you  are  a  l^er,  and  don't  go 
drioking." 

"  It  is  twenty  years  since  I  drank  anything  but  water." 

The  man  took  the  bag  from  the  hands  of  the  ooadjuteur,  who  heard 
the  noise  made  by  his  fingers,  rummaging  in  the  bag  and  handling  the 
pieces  of  gold. 

"Ah!  ah!"  said  the  coadjuteur,  "you  are  a  miser,  my  friend,  are 
you?" 

"Shall  I  always  be  the  same?"  said  he;  "shall  I  never  succeed  in 
subduing  the  old  man  ?  Gold,  misery !  vamty ! " 

"But,  you  will  take  it?" 

,"  Tes,  but  I  make  a  vow  before  you  to  employ  all  that  will  be  left  in 
pious  works."  * 

.  His  countenance  was  pale  and  contracted,  like  that  of  a  man  who  has 
just  undergone  an  inward  struggle. 
"A  singular  character  this ! "  muttered  Gondy.    And  he  took  up  his 

oat  to  go  away ;  but  on  turning  round  he  saw  the  mendicant  between 

aim  and  the  door.    His  first  idea  was  that  the  man  meant  to  do  him 

some  injur;^.    But^  on  the  contrary,  he  saw  him  clasp  his  hands,  and 
I  ^f^^  ^^  knees. 

-  "  Monseigneur ! "  said  he ;  "  before  you  leave  me,  I  entreat  your 

benediction  ?" 
"  Monseigneur ! "  cried  Gondy ; "  my  friend,  you  take  me  for  somebody 

"No,  monseigneur,  I  take  you  for  what  you  are,  that  is  to  say, 
Monsieur  le  CoacUuteur ;  I  knew  you  at  the  first  glance." 

Jaondv  smiled. 
And  you  wish  for  my  benediction,  do  you  ? "  said  he. 

^?«,  I  greatly  need  it."  ^^      .,.^ 

ine  mendicant  spoke  these  words  with  a  tone  of  such  great  humility, 
W«*  w  %  ropQutonoe  6o  profouijd,  that  Gondy  stretch^  out  his  har 
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over  him  and  gave  him  his  blessing  with  all  the  unotion  he  was 
capable  of. 

^'  Now/'  said  the  ooadiuteur,  '*  there  is  a  oommumon  between  us.  I 
have  blessed  thee,  and  thou  art  sanctified  to  me,  as,  in  my  turn,  I  am 
to  you.  E^t  thou  committed  any  crime  pursued  by  human  justioe. 
from  which  I  can  free  you  ?" 

The  mendicant  shook  his  head. 

"  The  crime  I  have  committed,  monseigneur,  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  human  justice,  and  you  cannot  deliver  me  from  it  but  by  bleesing 
me  often,  as  you  nave  just  done." 

"Gome,  be  frank;  you  have  not  carried  on  your  present  trade  all 
your  life?" 

**  No,  monseigneur,  I  have  only  exercised  it  for  six  years." 

"  And  before  that,  where  were  you  P" 

"In  the  Bastille." 

"  And  before  being  in  the  Bastille  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  monseigneur,  on  the  day  you  wiU  be  kind  enough  to 
hear  my  confession." 

"  Very  well !  At  whatever  hour  of  the  day  or  of  the  night  that  you 
maypresent  yourself,  remember,  I  am  ready  to  give  vou  absolution." 

'^Thanks!  monseigneur,  thanks!"  said  the  mendicant  in  a  hollow 
voice,  **  but  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  receive  it." 
.  "Very well.    Adieu!" 

"  Adieu !  monseigneur "  said  the  mendicant,  opening  the  door,  and 
bowing  veiT  low  before  the  prelate. 

The  coadjuteur  took  the  candle,  descended  the  stairs,  and  went  oat 
in  a  deeply  reflective  mood. 
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The  Riot. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Gondy  had  not  gone  a  hundred 
paces  in  the  streets  of  Paris  before  he  peronved  the  great  change  that 
had  been  effected.  The  whole  city  appeared  to  be  inhabited  by  fantastio 
beings ;  silent  shadows  were  seen  unpaving  the  streets,  others  digging 
ditches  wide  enough  to  engulf  whole  companies  of  horse.  All  these  so 
active  persons  went,  came,  and  ran  about  like  demons,  accomplishing 
some  unknown  work :  these  were  the  mendicants  of  the  Cour  dea 
Miracles ;  they  were  the  agents  of  the  holy  water  giver  of  St  Eustache, 
preparing  thd  barricades  for  the  morrow. 

Gondv  looked  at  these  men  of  darkness,  these  Nnoctumal  workers, 
with  a  degree  of  terror.  He  asked  himself  if,  after  having  made  all  these 
unclean  creatures  issue  from  their  dens,  he  should  have  the  power  to 
make  them  return  to  them.  When  one  of  these  beings  approaoned  him, 
he  was  ready  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

He  Rained  the  Bue  St.  Honors,  and  passed  along  it  towards  the  Bue 
de  la  Ferronerie.  Here  the  aspect  of  things  was  changed :  here  th^ 
were  tradesmen,  running  from  shop  to  shop :  the  doors  seemed  as  dose 
as  the  shutters :  but  thev  were  only  pushed  to,  so  that  they  opened  and 
EAiut  immediately,  as  if  to  give  entrance  to  men  who  appeared  afraid  to 
allow  what  they  carried  to  be  seen :  these  men  were  shopkeepers,  who, 
having  arms,  were  lending  them  to  those  who  had'none. 

One  oonspioaooB  individual  went  from  door  to  door,  bendina  under 
the  weight  of  swords,  BrqaeboneB,  mouiqaetonsi  and  aims  of  all  Idndsi 
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which  he  deposited  regu^ariy.  By  the  light  of  a  lantern  Gondy  reoog- 
nised  Flanonet. 

The  ooadjateur  refined  the  quay  by  the  Bue  de  la  Monnaie :  UDon 
the  quay  groups  of  oitizeiis  in  black  and  gray  cloaks,  according  to  whether 
the/  belooged  to  the  high  or  low  bourgeoitie,  were  standing  motionless, 
whilst  single  men  passed  from  one  group  to  another.  All  these  gray 
and  black  cloaks  were  raised  behind  oy  tne  point  of  a  sword,  before  by 
the  barrel  of  an  arquebuss  or  a  mousqueton.  On  arriving  at  the  Pont 
Neuf,  the  coadjnteur  found  the  bridge  guarded ;  a  man  approached  him« 
"Who  are  you  ?"  asked  the  man :     I  do  not  know  you  as  one  of  us." 

*  Then  you  don't  know  your  jfriends,  my  dear  Monsieur  Louvi^res," 
said  the  ocnuijuteur,  raising  his  hat 

Louvi^res  recognized  him  and  bowed.    - 

Gondypursued  his  route,  and  went  down  as  low  as  the  tower  of 
Nesle.  There  he  saw  a  long  file  of  people,  who  were  gliding  along  the 
waUs.  They  might  haye  been  pronounced  a  procession  of  nhantoms,  for 
they  were  aD  enyeloped  in  white  cloaks.    When  arrived  at  a  certain 

Eoini  all  these  men  seemed  to  vanish  one  after  another,  as  if  the  earth 
ad  railed  beneath  their  feet.  Gondy  leant  against  a  comer,  and  saw 
them  disappear  from  the  first  to  the  last  but  one.  The  last  looked  round 
to  assure  himself  that  he  and  his  companions  were  not  watched,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  darkness,  perceived  Gondy.  He  walked  straight 
up  to  him  and  put  a  pistol  to  his  throat. 

"* Hollo!  Monsieur  de.Eoohefort!''  said  Gondy,  laughing,  "don't 
plwr  with  fire-arms." 
Aochefort  knew  his  voice. 
**  Ah !  it  is  you,  monseigneur,  is  it  ?"  said  he. 
*' Myself,     nhat  people  are  they  you  are  leading  into  the  bowels  of 
the«ith?»  y^y  ' 

"  My  fifty  recruits  from  the  chevalier  d'Humidres,  who  are  destined 
for  the  Ught  horse,  and  who  have  as  yet  received  no  equipment  but  their 
white  cloaks." 
"  And  you  are  going  ?  " 

**  To  the  house  of  a  sculptor,  one  of  my  friends ;  only  we  descend  by 
the  trap  by  which  he  receives  his  marbles." 

**  Well  mana^,"  said  Gondy;  and  he  shook  hands  with  Bochefort, 
who  descended  m  his  turn,  and  closed  the  trap  after  him. 

The  ooadjuteur  now  returned  home.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.  He  opened  a  window,  and  leant  out  to  listen. 

There  was  throughout  the  city  a  strange,  dulL  ceaseless  murmur ;  it 
was  evident  that  something  was  passing  m  all  these  streets,  dark  as 
gulfs,  something  unusual  and  terrible.  From  time  to  time  a  growling, 
like  that  of  a  tempest  which  is  gathering,  or  a  rolling  wave  which  mounts, 
was  heard;  but  nothing  clear,  nothing  distinct,  nothing  explicable  pre- 
dated itself  to  the  mind;  it  might  be  imagined  that  these  mysterious, 
^gterraneous  noises  were  the  precursors  of  an  earthquake. 

The  work  of  revolt  was  carried  on  all  the  night  in  this  manner. 
^aea  awi^ng  the  next  momiug,  Paris  appeared  to  start  at  its  own 
?^p^.  It  was  Uke  a  besieged  city.  Armed  men  were  posted  at  the 
"J'ncadee  with  threatening  eyes,  and  muskets  on  their  shoulders ;  words 
or  QoiQiomj^^  patrols,  arrests,  executions  even,  such  were  the  objects  the 
JJJJJger  encountered  at  every  step.  Feathered  hats  and  gilded 
f*^  Were  stopped  to  make  the  wearers  cry  :—Vive  Broussel!  d  bos 
{*5«ofMi/  and  whoever  refUsed  to  comply  with  this  ceremony  was 
WS^  "P^  ^pon,  and  even  beaten.  They  had  not  yet  begun  to  kill, 
.  vov  u  iTtt  plmn  that  it  was  not  inclination  that  was  wanting. 
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The  barricades  had  boen  carried  as  far  as  the  Palau  Eoval.  From 
the  Bue  des  Bons  Enfants  to  that  of  the  Eerronerie,  from  the  Rue  St. 
Thomas  du  Louvre  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  from  the  £ae  Bichetieu  to  the 
gate  St.  Honors,  there  were  more  than  ten  thousand  armed  men,  the 
most  advanced  of  whom  cried  defiance  to  the  impassible  sentinels  of  tho 
regiment  of  guards  placed  in  vedettes  all  around  the  Palais  Boyal,  whose 
g^Xies  were  closed  behind  them,  a  precaution  which  rendered  their  posi* 
tion  very  precarious.  Amidst  all  this  circulated,  in  bands  of  a  hundred, 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred,  ghastly,  livid,  ragged  men,  bearing 
a  kind  of  standard,  upon  which  were  inscribed  these  words :  **  Behold  the 
misery  of  the  people ! "  Wherever  these  men  passed  along,  frantic  cries 
were  heard ;  and  there  were  so  many  of  these  Sands  that  theory  seemed 
everywhere. 

The  astonishment  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin  was  great  at  their 
rising,  when  it  vras  announced  to  them  that  the  city,  which,  the  evening 
before,  they  had  left  tranquil,  had  awakened  in  a  state  of  feverish  com- 
motion. Neither  of  them  would  give  credit  to  tho  accounts  which  were 
brought  them,  saying  they  would  trust  to  nothing  but  their  own  eyes 
and  their  own  ears.  A  window  was  opened ;  they  saw,  they  heard,  and 
were  convinced. 

Mazarin  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  affected  to  despise  this  vile  popu- 
lace; but  he  grew  visibly  paler,  and  trembling  all  over,  ran  to  his 
cabinet^  placing  his  gold  and  jewels  in  his  caskets,  and  loading  his  fingers 
with  his  finest  diamonds.  As  to  the  queen,  furious  and  aMmdoned  to 
her  own  will,  she  sent  for  the  Mar^chal  de  la  Meilleraie,  and  ordered 
him  to  take  as  many  men  as  he  pleased,  and  go  and  see  what  this  Joke 
meant. 

The  marshal  was  in  general  yerv  confident  and  doubted  of  nothing, 
having  that  exalted  contempt  for  the  populace  which  men  of  the  sword 
expressed  for  him ;  he  took  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  endeavoured 
to  march  out  by  the  bridge  of  the  Louvre,  but  there  he  met  with  Boche- 
fort  and  his  fifty  light  horse,  accompanied  by  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
other  persons.  There  was  no  possibility  of  forcing  such  a  barrier;  the 
marshal  did  not  even  try,  but  returned  up  the  quay. 

But  on  the  Pont  Neuf  was  Louvi^res  with  his  bowgeaie.  This  time 
the  mar^chal  endeavoured  to  make  a  charge,  but  he  was  received  with 
musket  shots,  and  stones  were  poured  upon  him,  like  hail,  from  the 
windows.    He  there  lost  three  men. 

He  beat  a  retreat  towards  the  quarter  of  the  Halles,  but  there  he 
found  Planchet  and  his  halberdiers.  The  halberds  were  levelled 
menacingly  towards  him ;  he  would  have  liked  to  march  over  or 
through  these  gray  cloaks,  but  the  gray  cloaks  were  firm,  and  the 
mar^cnal  drew  back  towards  the  Bue  St.  Honor^,  leaving  upon  the  field 
four  of  his  guards  who  had  been  killed  very  quietly  without  staining 
their  weapons. 

Then  he  entered  the  Bue  St.  Honors ;  but  there  he  came  to 
the  barricades  of  the  mendicant  of  St.  Eustache.  They  were  guarded 
not  only  by  armed  men,  but  by  women  and  children  Ukewise.  Master 
Friquet,  possessor  of  a  pistol  and  a  sword  which  Louvi^res  had  given 
him,  had  organized  a  band  of  gamins,  like  himself,  and  made  noise 
enough,  if  they  did  not  do  much  mischief. 

The  marechal  thought  this  point  worse  guarded  than  the  rest^  and 
attempted  to  force  it.  He  ordered  twenty  men  to  dismount,  and  loroe 
and  open  this  barricade,  whilst  he  and  the  rest  of  his  horse  would  pro- 
tect  the  assailants.  The  twenty  men  marched  straight  to  the  obstacle ; 
but,  from  behind  the  posts,  from  between  the  wheels  of  the  carts,  from 
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the  top  of  the  stones  a  furious  fusillade  was  kept  up ;  and  at  the  sound  of 
this  fusiUade  Pkmchef s  halberdiers  appesuned  at  the  corner  of  the 
Cemetery  of  the  Innocents,  and  bourgeois,  under  Louyi^res,  at  the 
comer  of  the  E>ue  de  la  Monn^ie. 

The  Marechal  de  la  Meilleraie  was  taken  between  two  fires. 

The  Marechal  de  la  Meilleraie  was  brave,  so  he  resolved  to  die  where 
be  was.  He  returned  blow  for  blow,  and  the  howtinos  of  pain  began  to 
resound  in  the  crowd.  The  guards,  better  trained,  fir^  with  more 
certainty ;  but  the  bourgeois,,  being  so  much  more  numerous,  crushed 
them  under  a  real  hurricane  of  iron.  Men  fell  around  him,  as  they  fdl 
at  Bocroy  or  Lerida.  Fontrailles,  his  aide-de-camp,  had  his  arm  hroken ; 
his  horse  had  receiyed  a  ball  in  the  neck,  and  he  had  much  trouble  in 
keeping  his  seat,  for  pain  rendered  the  animal  wild.  At  lenxth,  he  was 
at  that  extreme  moment  when  the  most  brave  feels  the  shudder  in  his 
veins  and  the  sweat  en  his  brow,  when,  all  at  once,  the  crowd  opened  on 
the  side  of  the  Rue  de  FArbre  Sec,  crying,  "  Vive  le  Coadjvieur  !  *'  and 
Gondy.  in  rochet  and  eamail,  appeared,  passing  tranquiUy  amidst  the 
fusillade,  and  distributing,  right  and  left,  his  blessings  with  as  much 
calmness  as  if  he  had  been  conducting  the  procession  of  the  Fete-Dieu, 

All  fell  on  their  knees. 

The  marshal  recognised  him,  and  ran  to  him. 

"  Assist  me  out  of  this  place,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  ! "  said  he, "  or  I 
shall  leave  my  skin  and  that  of  all  my  men  here  !  "* 

Such  was  the  tumult,  that  the  thunder  of  heaven  might  not  have  been 
heard.    Gondy  raised  his  hand,  and  demanded  silence.    All  was  still ! 

"  My  children,"  said  he,  "  here  is  M.  le  Marshal  de  la  Meilleraie,  in 
whose  intentions  you  are  deceived,  and  who  engages,  on  returning  to 
the  Louvr&  to  demand  of  the  queen,  in  your  name,  the  liberation  of  M. 
Croussel.  I>o  you  undertake  to  do  so,  marshal  ?  "  added  Gondy,  turning 
towards  La  Meilleraie. 

^^Morhleu  !"  cried  the  latter ;  "  I  believe  I  will  engage  to  do  so !  I 
had  little  hopes  of  getting  off  so  easily  ! " 

''He gives  you  his  word  as  a  gentleman,"  said  Grondy. 

The  marechal  raised  his  hands  in  sign  of  assent. 

^Vive  le  Coadjuteur!"  cried  the  crowji.  Some  few  voices  even 
added, "  Vive  le  Marechal!"  but  all  joined  in  a  hearty  chorus  to  "d 
has  le  Mazarin  !  "  The  crowd  divided,  the  way  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore 
was  the  shortest.  The  barricades  were  opened,  and  the  marechal  and 
the  rest  of  his  troop  retreated,  preceded  by  Friquet  and  his  young  ban- 
dits, some  pretending  to  beat  the  drum,  others  imitating  the  trumpet 

This  was  idmost  a  triumphant  march ;  only,  as  soon  as  the  guards 
had  passed,  the  barricades  were  closed  again.  The  marechal  felt  as  if  he 
could  gnaw  his  own  flesh. 

During  these  events,  Mazarin,  as  we  have  said,  was  in  his  cabinet, 

patting  his  own  little  afl'airs  in  order.    He  had  sent  for  d'Artagnan ; 

out,  amidst  all  this  tumult,  he  despaired  of  seeing  him,  d'Artagnan  not 

beiug  on  duty.    At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes,  however,  d'Artagnan 

J^PPttufed  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  followed  by  his  inseparable  Portlios. 

,j   Ah  1  oome  in,  come  in,  Monsieur  d'Artagnan !"  cried  the  cardinal ; 

.  you  are  right  welcome,  and  so  is  your  friend.    But  what  is  going  on 

mhj8 damned  Paris?" 
.  ,Whafc  is  going  on,  monseigneur !  nothing  good,  I  can  assure  you," 

saia  a  Axtagnan,  shaking  his  head ;  "  the  city  is  in  full  revolt ;  and,  just 

now,  as  I  came  along  the  Rue  Montergueil  with  M.  du  Vallon,  who  is 
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**  Tes.  yeB,  rdpoat  I " 

*'  Ana  'A  htu  le  Mazarin !'  Ma  foi !  I  have  let  out  the  great  cry ! 

Mazarin  smiled,  but  became  very  pale. 

"  And  did  you  cry  ?*'  said  he. 

*'Mafoi!  no;  I  was  not  in  voice,"  said  d*Artagnan.  "M.  du  Vallon 
has  a  dreadful  cold,  and  did  not  cry  neither.    Then,  monseigneur " 

"  Then  what  V*  demanded  Mazarin. 

"  Look  at  my  hat  and  cloak ! " 

And  d'Artagnan  pointed  to  four  bullet-holes  in  his  cloak,  and  two  in 
his  hat.  As  to  Porthos'  cloak,  a  helbert  had  made  a  pretty  long  slit  in 
the  side,  and  a  i)istol-shot  had  carried  away  his  feather. 

*'  Diavolo  !  said  the  pensive  cardinal,  surveying  the  two  friends  with 
a  silly  sort  of  admiration, "  I  should  have  cried  what  they  wished ! " 

The  tumult  sounded  nearer  and  nearer.  Mazarin  wiped  his  brow  as 
he  looked  around  him.  He  had  a  great  inclination  to  go  to  the  window, 
but  he  did  not  dare. 

^  Look  out,  and  see  what  is  going  on.  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  said  he. 

D'Artagnan  went  to  the  window  with  his  customary  carelessness. 

*'  Hollo ! "  cried  he,  '*  what  is  all  this  ?  Why,  there  is  the  marshal 
de  la  Meilleraie  coming  back  without  his  hat,  rontnulles  with  his  arm 
in  a  scarf,  guards  woundecL  and  horses  covered  with  blood !  But  what 
are  the  sentinels  about  ?    They  are  at  present !  they  are  going  to  fire  ! " 

"  Orders  have  been  given  them  to  fire  on  the  people,  if  the  people 
approach  the  Palais  Boyal." 

^  But  if  they  fire,  everything  is  lost,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"We  have  the  iron  gates P' 

"  The  iron  gates !  they  would  not  last  five  minutes !  The  gates ! 
they  will  be  torn  down,  twisted,  crushed !  Don't  fire !  mort  Dieu  /" 
cried  d'Artagnan,  opening  the  window,  and  thrusting  his  head  out 

Notwithstanding  this  exclamation,  which,  amidst  such  a  tumult, 
oould  not  be  heard,  three  or  four  musket  shots  resounded,  and  a 
terrible  fusillade  succeeded !  Musket^balls  in  showers  came  clicking 
against  tiie  fagade  of  the  Palais  Boyal ;  one  of  them  passed  under 
d\Ajtagnan's  arm  and  broke  a  glass  in  which  Perthes  was  surveying 
himself  with  great  complacency. 

"  Ohime  !"  cried  the  cardinal.  "  a  Venice  riass !" 

"Oh  1  monseigneur !"  said  d'Artagnan,  shutting  the  window  quietly 
"  don't  begin  to  weep  yet ;  it  is  not  worth  while,  for  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  within  one  hour,  of  all  your  glasses,  there  will  not  be  one 
m  the  Palais  Boyal,  Venetian  or  Parisian.'' 

^  What,  then,  is  your  advice  ?"  said  the  cardinal,  trembling. 

"  Morhleu !  why,  to  give  up  Broussel,  as  that  is  what  they  demand. 
What  the  devil  can  you  do  mth  a  counsellor  of  Parliament  ?  He  is  of 
no  use ! " 

"And  you.  Monsieur  du  Vallon,  is  that  your  advice?  What  would 
you  do?" 

"  I  would  give  up  Broussel." 

"  Come  with  me,  then,  gentlemen,"  cried  Mazarin,  tremulously ;  '*  I 
will  go  and  speak  to  the  queen  about  it." 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  he  stopped. 


*  i  can  depend  upon  you,  can  I  not,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  he. 
•*•  We  do  not  give  ourselves  twice,  or  by  halves,"  said  d' 
"  we  have  given  ourselves  to  you— order,  and  we  obey." 


Very  well !  go  into  tins  cabinet,  then,  and  wait." 
And,  making  a  ditawtt  he  entered  the  talon  by  another  door. 
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« 

CHAPTER  L. 

The  Riot  becomes  a  Revolt. 

!  The  cabinet  in  which  Maaarin  placed  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos  was 
only  separated  from  the  salon  by  tapestry  doors.  .The  thinness  of  the 
separation  permitted  them  to  hear  all  that  took  place,  whilst  the  open- 
ing between  the  curtains,  however  narrow,  allowed  them  to  see. 

The  queen  was  standing  in  the  salon,  pale  with  anger;  but  her 
power  over  herself  was  so  great  that  it  might  have  been  supposed  she 
experienced  no  emotion.  Behind  her  were  Comminges,  villequier, 
and  Guitaut ;  behind  them  were  her  women. 

In  front  of  her,  the  Chancellor  Siguier,  the  same  who,  twenty  years 
before,  had  so  stronglv  persecuted  her,  was  relating  how  his  carriage 
had  b^n  overturned,  how  he  had  been  pursued,  how  he  had  thrown 

himself  into  the  H6tel  d'O ,  how  the  hfitel  had  been  immediately 

invaded,  pillaged,  devastated !  Portunately,  he  had  had  time  to  get 
into  a  closet  concealed  in  the  tapestry,  where  an  old  woman  had  shut 
np  both  him  and  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Meaux.  There  the  danger 
had  been  so  real,  the  plunderers  had  approached  so  near  to  this  closet, 
and  with  such  horrible  threats,  that  the  chancellor  had  believed  his 
hour  was  come,  and  had  confessed  to  his  brother,  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  die,  if  discovered.  Happily  he  was  not ;  the  people,  believing  he 
had  escaped  by  some  back  door,  had  retired,  and  left  retreat  open  to 

him.    He  then  disguised  himself  in  the  clothes  of  the  Marquis  d*0 , 

and  quitted  the  hotel,  striding  over  the  bodv  of  his  exempt,  and  those 
of  two  guards,  who  had  been  killed  while  defending  the  street  door. 

During  this  recital,  Mazarin  entered,  and  noiselessly  gliding  close  to 
the  oueen,  listened. 

"  Well ! "  asked  the  queen,  when  the  chancellor  had  finished,  "  what 
do  Tou  think  of  all  this  ?  " 

*  I  think  the  affair  is  very  serious,  madame." 

"But  what  counsel  do  you  offer  me  ?  " 

"  I  could  propose  one  to  your  majesty,  but  I  dare  not.'' 
^  **0h!  dare,  dare!  monsieur,"  said  the  queen  with  a  bitter  smile; 
*  you  have  not  s<jrupled  to  dare  to  do  other  things." 

The  chancellor  blushed,  and  stammered  out  a  few  words. 

"  Oh !  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  past,  the  present  is  the  quep- 
won,"  said  the  queen.     *^You  said  you  had  advice  to  give  me ;  what 
18  it?" 
/  **Madame,''  said  the  chancellor,  hesitating,  "it  is  to  release  Broussel." 

The  queen,  although  pale,  grew  visibly  more  so,  her  countenance 

"  Belease  Broussel ! "  said  she,  "  never  1 " 

At  that  instant  steps  were  heard  in  the  preceding  galle,  and,  without 
being  announced,  the  Mar^chal  de  la  Meilleraie  appeared  at  the  door. 
.    Ah !  you  are  returned,  mardchal,"  cried  Anne  of  Austria,  with 
30^  and  have  brought  all  that  canaille  to  reason,  I  hope." 

Madame,"  said  the  mar^chal, "  I  have  left  three  men  at  the  Pont 
^^jiUour  at  the  Halles,  six  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  I'Abre-Seo, 
jn^  two  at  the  gates  of  your  palace,  in  all  fifteen.    I  bring  back  ten  or 


abaU 
my  hat, 


i  bounded.  My  hat  is— I  do  not  know  where-^carried  ajay  by 
5  >5^  according  to  all  probabilily,  I  should  have  been  left  with 
»i  11 M.  le  Coadjuteur  had  not  extricated  me." 
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"Ah !  indeed !  '*  said  the  queen,  "it  would  have  astonished  me  if  that 
handy-legged  cur  had  not  been  mixed  up  with  all  this ! " 

"Madame,"  said  La  Meilleraie,  laughing,  "do  not  speak  too  ill  of 
him  before  me,  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  mo  is  still  warm." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  the  queen ;  "  be  as  grateful  to  him  as 
you  please;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  me.  lou  are  here,  sale 
and  sound,  that  is  all  1  desired ;  you  are  not  only  welcome,  but  happily 
returned."  • 

"  Yes,  madame ;  but  I  am  only  returned  on  one  condition,  that  is, 
that  I  shall  transmit  to  you  the  will  of  the  people." 

"  The  will ! "  said  Anne  of  Austria,  knitting  her  brows.  "  Oh  ! 
Monsieur  le  Morechal,  you  must  have  been  in  great  danger,  indeed,  to 
charge  yourself  with  such  a  strange  embassy  ! " 

And  these  words  were  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  irony  that  could  not 
escape  the  mardchal. 

"  Your  pardon,  madame ! "  said  the  mar^chal ;  "  I  am  not  an  advo- 
cate, 1  am  a  soldier,  and  consequently  perhaps  but  ill  understand  the 
true  value  of  words ;  it  was  the  wish  and  not  the  will  of  the  people  I 
ought  to  have  said.  By  what  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  reply  to 
me,  I  believe  you  mean  to  say  that  I  have  been  frightened." 

The  queen  smiled. 

"  Well !  yes,  madame,  I  have  been  frightened ;  this  is  the  third  time 
of  my  life  that  such  a  thing  has  happened  to  me,  and  yet  I  have  been 
in  twelve  pitched  battles,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  combats  and 
skirmishes;  yes,  I  have  been  frightened,  and  I  would  rather  be  in 
front  of  vour  majesty,  however  threatening  your  smile  may  be,  than  in 
face  of  those  demons  of  hell  who  have  accompanied  me  hither,  and 
issued  from  I  don't  know  where." 

"  Bravo ! "  said  d*Artagnan  to  Perthes, "  well  answered ! " 

"  Well ! "  said  the  queen,  biting  her  lips,  whilst  the  courtiers  looked 
at  each  other  with  astonishment,  "  wh^t  is  this  toish  of  my  people?  " 

"  That  Broussel  should  be  restored  to  them,  madame,"  said  the 
'  mar^ohaL 

"  Never ! "  said  the  queen,  "never ! " 

"Your  majestv  is  mistress,"  said  La  Meilleraie  bowing,  and  making 
several  steps  backward. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  mar^chal  ?  "  said  the  queen. 

"  I  am  going  to  carry  your  majesty's  reply  to  those  who  wait  for  it.** 
^  "  Stav  where  you  are,  mar^chal.  I  will  not  condescend  to  parley  witli 
rebels.'^ 

"  Madame,  I  have  given  my  word  of  honour,"  said  the  marshal 

"Which  means " 

t  "  That  if  you  do  not  have  me  arrested,  I  am  forced  to  go  down." 

The  eyes  of  Anne  of  Austria  darted  lightning. 

"  Oh !  that  is  quite  possible,  monsieur,'*  said  she ;  "I  have  had  greater 
men  than  you  arrested.    Guitaut !  '* 

Mazarin  sprang  forward. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  I  venture,  in  my  turn,  to  offer  you  my  ad- 
vice  " 

"  Is  it  to  release  Monsieur  Broussel  ?  In  that  case  you  may  dispense 
with  offering  it." 

" No,"  said  Mazarin ;  "although  that  perhaps, is  as  good  as  another." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"  To  send  for  M.  le  Coadiuteur  hither.'* 

"The  ooadjuteur ! "  cried  the  queen,  "that  hideous  mischief-maker? 
Why,  it  is  he  who  is  the  promoter  of  this  revolt.'* 
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"  The  miffe  reSson  why  he  should  be  sent  for ;  if  he  has  made  it^  he 
oan  unmake  it." 

"  And  look,  madame/'  said  Comminges,  who  stood  near  a  window, 
out  of  which  he  was  looking ;  "  see,  the  opportunity  is  ^ood,  for  there 
--'         -  ..     ^  ,  .  ^  Itoya  "    '"' 


he  is  sivinc  his  blessing,  in  the  Place  of  the  Palais  IdLoyM."    The  queen 
went  nastily  towards  the  window. 

''  Yes,  there  he  is,  indeed,  the  consummate  hypocrite ! "  said  she. 
"Look!" 

"  I  see  that  everybody  kneels  before  him,"  said  Mazarin ;  "  though 
he  is  but  coadjuteur ;  whereas,  if  I  were  there,  they  would  tear  me  m 
pieces,  though  I  am  a  cardinal.  I  persist  therefore,  madame,  in  my 
tnsh"  (Mazarin  dwelt  upon  the  word)  that  your  Majesty  should 
receive  the  coadjuteur." 

"And  why  do  you  not  say,  you  also,  it  is  your  will?"  replied  the 
queen  in  a  low  voice. 

Mazarin  bowed.  The  queen  remained  for  an  instant  pensive  and 
thoughtful.    Then  raising  her  head,— 

"  Monsieur  le  Marshal,"  said  she,  "  go  and  seek  the  coadjuteur,  and 
brine  him  hither." 

"  And  what  shall  I  say  to  the  people  ?"  asked  the  marshal. 

"  That  they  must  have  patience,"  said  Anne ;  "  I  am  obliged  to  have 
it  There  was  in  the  voice  of  the  haughty  Spaniard  a  tone  so  com- 
mandiug,  that  the  mar^chal  made  no  observation ;  he  bowed,  and  went 
out 

*'  How  will  all  this  finish  ?  "  said  d'Artagnan  to  Perthes. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Perthes,  with  his  tranquil  air. 

Anne  of  Austria  went  up  to  Comminges,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  low 
voice.  Mazarin,  in  a  state  of  great  inquietude,  looked  towards  the 
cabinet  in  which  he  had  left  d'Artagnan  and  Perthes.  The  other 
persons  present  exchanged  a  few  words  in  whispers. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  mar^chal  appeared,  followed  by  the 
coadjuteur.  " 

"Here,  madame,"  said  he,  "is  Monsieur  de  Gondy,  eager  to  receive 
your  majesty's  commands." 

The  queen  made  four  steps  to  meet  him— and  then  stopped  short- 
cold,  severe,  motionless,  witli  her  underlip  disdainfully  advanced. 

Gondy  bowed  respectfully. 

"  Well  I  monsieur,"  said  the  queen,  "  what  do  you  say  of  this  riot  ?" 

"  That  it  is  already  more  than  a  riot,  madame,"  replied  the  coadjuteur ; 
"it  is  a  revolt." 

"  It  is  a  revolt  with  them  who  think  that  my  people  can  revolt ! " 
cried  Anne,  incapable  of  dissembling  before  the  coadjuteur,  whom  she, 
perhaps  justly,  considered  as  the  mover  of  all  this  commotion.  "  The 
revolt !  that  is  what  they  call  it  who  wish  the  movement^  they  have 
themselves  made  to  be  so;  but,  wait  a  httle,  wait  a  little,  the  king's 
authority^  will  soon  restore  order." 

"  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  telling  me  this,"  said  Gondy  coldly, "  that 
your  majesty  has  admitted  me  to  the  honour  of  your  presence  ? 

No,  my  dear  coadjuteur,"  said  Mazarin ;  '*  it  was  to  ask  your  advice 
^  toe  serious  conjuncture  in  which  we  are  placed." 

Can  it  be  true,"  asked  Gondy,  feigning  the  air  of  a  man  greatly 
tt  v^®^  "  ^^^^  ^6^  majesty  has  sent  for  me  to  ask  my  advice  ?" 
„  Jes,"  said  the  fiueen,  "  they  insisted  upon  my  doing  so." 

„  Her  majesty  wishes  then ** 

mt  you  would  tell  her  what  you  would  do  in  her  pla^e, 
JJlazarm  fastened  to  reply. 
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The  ooadjuteur  looked  at  the  queen,  who  nodded  affirmativdly. 

*'  In  hw  majesty's  place,"  said  Gk>nay  coldly, "  I  should  not  hesitftte; 
I  should  release  Broussel. 

"  And  if  I  do  not  release  him,"  cried  the  queen, "  what  do  you  think 
will  happen?'* 

*'  I  believe  that  b^  to-morrow  there  will  not  be  one  stone  upon 
another  in  Paris,"  said  the  mar^chal. 

''  It  was  not  you  I  interrogated  "  said  the  queen,  in  a  dry  tone^  and 
without  turning  towards  him,  "  it  is  M.  de  Gondy." 

"  If  it  is  me  her  majesty  interrogates,  replied  the  ooadinteor,  with 
the  same  calmness, "  1  must  tell  her  that,  m  all  points,  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  as  the  marshal" 

The  colour  mounted  to  her  face,  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  seemed 
ready  to  start  from  her  head;  her  carmine  lips,  compared  by  all  the 
poets  of  the  age  to  the  pomegranate  in  blossom,  grew  pale  and  quivered 
with  rage ;  she  almost  terrified  Maxarin  himself,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  the  domestic  furies  of  his  passionate  helpmate. 

"  BeleaselBroussel!"  cried  she  at  last,  with  a  terrific  smile:  **fine 
counsel,  indeed !  By  my  faith !  it  is  easy  to  see  it  oomes  nrom  a 
priest!^' 

Gondy  remained  unmoved.  The  abuse  of  to-day  glided  off  as  the 
sarcasms  of  the  day  before  had  done ;  but  hate  and  vengeance  gathered 
silently,  drop  by  drop,  around  his  heart.  He  looked  colaly  at  the  quemi^ 
who  nudged  Mazarin,  to  make  him  say  something  in  his  turn. 

Mazarin,  according  to  custom,  thought  much  and  spoke  but  little. 

"  He !  he ! "  said  he,  '*  good  counsel !  the  counsel  or  a  friend.  I  also 
would  release  him,  this  good  Monsieur  Broussel,  alive  or  dead,  and  all 
would  be  ended."  . 

"  If  you  give  him  up  dead,  all  will  be  ended,  as  you  say,  monseigneur, 
but  far  otherwise  than  you  mean." 

**  Did  I  say  alive  or  dead  ? "  replied  Mazarin.—'*  Nothing  but  a 
manner  of  speakine;  you  know  that  I  understand  JPrench  very  ill, 
which  70U  write  and  speak  so  well,  Monsieur  le  Ooadjuteur." 

''This  is  a  pretty  state  (X)uncil"  said  d'Artagnan  to  Porthos;  "we 
held  better  at  Xa  Bochelle,  with  Aramis  and  Athos." 

*'  In  the  bastion  Saint  Gervais  ?"  said  Porthos. 

"  Ay,  and  elsewhere  too." 

The  ooadjuteur  allowed  the  storm  to'pass,  and  resumed,  in  the  same 
phlegmatic  tone,— r 

"  Madame,  if  my  advice  is  not  agreeable  to  your  majesty,  it  L^ 
perhaps,  because  you  have  better  to  follow ;  I  am  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  queen  and  her  councillors,  to  suppose  they 
would  leave  for  any  length  of  time  the  capital  city  in  a  state  of  disorder 
that  may  bring  about  a  revolution." 

**  Then,  according  to  your  opinion,"  said  the  Spaniard,  with  a  sDeer, 
and  biting  her  lips  with  anger, "  the  riot  of  yesterday,  which  has  become 
a  revolt  to-day,  may  to-morrow  be  a  revolution  ?" 

"  Yes,  madame,"  said  the  ooadjuteur  earnestly. 

"To  hear  you,  monsieur,  the  people  must  have  forgotten  all 
control?" 

*'  It  is  a  very  bad  year  for  kings,"  said  Gondy,  shaking  his  head; 
*'  look  at  England,  madame !" 

"  Yes,  but  fortunately  we  have  no  Oliver  Cromwell  in  Prance." 

"  Who  knows ! "  said  Gondy : "  such  men  are  like  thunder-bolts ;  they 
are  not  known  till  they  strike." 

Every  one  shuddered,  and  a  moment  of  silence  ensued.   The  qnees 
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stood  with  her  hands  clasped  upon  her  hosom;  it  was  evident  she 
endeavoured  to  repress  the  rapid  beatings  of  her  heart. 
"  Porthos,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  look  well  at  that  priest,"       • 
**l8eehiiiL"saidPortho6.    ''Well?" 
"Well!--thatisaman." 

Porthos  looked  at  his  companion  with  an  air  of  astonishment ;  it  was 
plain  he  did  not  understand  what  he  meant. 

"Yourmjyesty,"  pitilessly  continued  Gondy,  **  will  then,  I  suppose, 
take  the  measures  you  think  proper ;  but  I  fear  they  are  terrible,  and 
of  a  nature  to  still  further  irritate  the  rioters." 

''  Well,  then,  you,  Monsieur  le  Coadjuteur,  who  have  so  much  power 
over  them,  and  who  are  our 'friend  "  said  the  queen,  ironically,  "can 
calm  them  b;^  giving  them  your  blesinng." 

"Perhaps  it  will  he  too  late,"  said  Gondy,  still  ice, "  and  perhaps  I 
shall  myself  have  lost  all  influence,  whilst,  by  restoring  their  Broussel 
to  them  your  majesty  cuts  up  sedition  by  the  roots,  and  assumes  the 
right  of  punishing  cruelly  all  tendency  to  revolt." 
*'  Have  I  not  already  that  right  ?  "  cried  the  queen. 
"If  you  have  it  use  it ! "  said  Gondy,  coolly. 
"  Teste!**  said  a'Artaf|pan  to  Porthos,  "that  is  such  a  character  as  I 
like;  why  is  not  he  minister,  and  why  am  I  not  his  d'Artagnan,  instead 
of  belonging  to    that  dull  rogue  Mazarin?     Mordieu!  what  bold 
strokes  we  would  make  together ! " 
"  I  dare  say  you  would,"  said  Porthos. 

The  queen,  with  a  sign,  dismissed  all  the  court  but  Mazarin.   Gondy 
bowed,  and  was  about  to  retire  with  the  others. 
*'Bemain,  monsieur,"  said  the  queen. 
"Good ! "  thought  Gondy,  "she  is  going  to  yield." 
"She  is  going  to  have  him  killed,"  said  d'Artagnan  to  Porthos :  " but 
at  all  events  it  shall  not  be  by  me.    Mordieu  !  if  they  fall  upon  nim,  I 
will  fall  upon  them ! " 
"And  I  also,"  said  Porthos. 

^Good ! "  muttered  Mazarin  to  himself,  and  taking  a  seat, "  we  are 
going  to  see  something  fresh." 

The  queen  followed  with  her  eyes  the  persons  who  went  out  When 
the  last  had  shut  the  door,  she  turned  round.  It  was  evident  she  was 
leaking  extraordinary  efforts  to  subdue  her  anger :  she  fanned  herself 
she  respired  essences,  she  walked  backwards  and  forwards.  Mazarin 
remained  seated,  and  appeared  to  be  thoughtful  Gondv.  who  began  to 
be  uneasy,  examined  all  the  tapestry  with  his  eyes,  felt  the  cuirass 
which  he  wore  under  his  long  rohe,  and  from  time  to  time  ascertained 
that  the  haft  of  a  good  Spanish  poniard,  which  he  had  under  his 
eama»7,  was  within  reach  of  his  hand. 

Let  us  now  see,"  said  the  queen,  stopping  at  length :  "  now  that  we 
are  alone,  repeat  your  counsel.  Monsieur  le  Coadjuteur. 

This  is  it,  madame ;  to  feign  to  have  reflected,  to  acknowledge 
publicly  your  error,  which  is  the  strength  of  iwwerful  governments,  to 
.SJ®  Broussel  from  his  prison,  and  restore  him  to  the  people." 
Oh ! "  cried  Anne  of  Austria,  "  to  humble  myself  so !  Am  I,  or  am 
A  not,  queen  ?  All  this  canaille  which  is  howling,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  com- 
PJJ^  of  a  crowd  of  my  subjects  ?  Have  I  friends  ?  Have  I  guards  ? 
tuw  ^  ^^'^  Lady !  as  Queen  Catherine  said,"  continued  she.  warming 
with  her  own  words,  "rather  than  restore  that  infamous  Broussel  to 

a!,^  would  strangle  him  with  my  own  hands  ! " 
.  Aya  she  darted  her  clenched  hands  towards  Gondy,  whom  she  cer- 
*i3ly  atth^t  moment  detested  as  much  as  she  did  BrcusseL 

XT 
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••  There  is  a  dead  man,  if  there  be  still  any  Vitry  in  the  oourt,  and  the 
said  Yitry  should  enter  at  this  moment,'^  said  the  Gascon.  "  But  I, 
before  any  harm  shEiIl  happen  to  that  good  priest,  will  kill  Yitry,  clean 
too.    M.  le  Cardinal  de  Mazarin  will  give  me  thanks  for  it." 

**  Hush  ! "  said  Porthos ;  *'  listen  ! " 

"  Madame ! "  ched  the  cardinal,  seizing  Anne  of  Austria,  and  pulling 
her  back;  "madame,  what  are  you  doing?"  Then  he  added  in 
Spanish : — 

"Are  you  madwith'your  citizens'  wives'  quarrels,  and  you>  queen! 
Bo  you  not  perceive  that  vou,  have  before  you,  in  the  person  of  that 
pri^,  the  whole  people  of  Paris,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  insult  at  this 
moment ;  and  that  if  it  be  the  will  of  that  priest,  within  an  hour  ^ou 
will  no  longer  have  a  crown!  Gome,  then,  ui>on  another  occasion, 
hereafter,  you  shall  be  strong  and  firm ;  but  this  is  not  the  hour  for 
that;  at  this  hour  flatter  and  (»ress,  or  you  are  nothing  but  a  vulgar 
woman.** 

At  the  first  words  of  this  speech,  d'Artagnan  seized  the  arm  of 
Porthos,  and  pressed  it  progressively ;  then,  when  Mazarin  was  silent, — 

"Porthos,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voioe^  "never  hint  before  Mazarin  that 
I  understand  Spanish,  or  I  am  a  ruined  man,  and  you  also  " 

'^'Good!"  said  Porthos. 

This  rough  admonition,  impressed  with  an  eloquence  which  charac- 
terized Mazarin  when  he  spoke  Italian  or  Spanish,  and  which  he 
entirely  lost  when  he  spoke  French,  was  pronounced  with  an  im- 
penetrable countenance,  which  left  Gondy  to  believe,  able  physiogno- 
mist as  he  was,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  simple  warning  to  be  more 
moderate. 

On  her  part,  the  roughly-addressed  queen  softened  all  at  once :  so  to 
say,  she  let  the  fire  disappear  from  her  eyes,  the  blood  Arom  her  cheeks, 
and  wordy  anger  from  her  lips.  She  sat  down,  and,  in  a  voice  choked 
with  tears,  her  arms  sinking  listlessly  by  her  sides, — 

"  Pardon  me,  Monsieur  le  Coadjuteur,"  said  she,  "and  attribute  this 
violence  to  what  I  suffer.  A  woman,  and  consequently  subject  to  the 
weaknesses  of  uiy  sex.  I  am  terrified  at  civil  war ;  a  queen,  and  acoos- 
tomed  to  be  obeyed,  I  am  carried  away  by  an  appearance  of  resistance." 

"Madame!"  said  Gondy,  bowing,  "your  majesty  is  mistaken  in 
qualifying  my  sincere  advice  as  resistance.  Your  majesty  has  none  but 
submissive  and  respectful  subjects.  It  is  not  with  the  queen  that  the 
people  are  angry ;  they  demand  their  firoussel,  and  that  is  all ;  too 
nappy  to  live  under  your  majesty's  laws,  provided  your  miyesty  restores 
to  tnem  their  Broussel,"  added  Gondy,  smiling. 

Mazarin,  who,  at  the  words.  It  is  not  with  the  queen  thai  the  people 
are  angry,  had  pricked  up  his  ears,  believing  that  the  coadjuteur  was 
going  to  speak  of  the  cries,  "A  has  le  Mazarin  /"  felt  grateful  to  Gondy 
for  the  suppression,  and  said,  in  his  most  silky  voice,  and  with  a  smile 
the  most  gracious  possible,— 

"Madame,  have  faith  in  the  coadjuteur,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
skilful  politicians  we  have ;  the  first  cardinal's  hat  that  shall  be  vacant 
seems  made  for  his  noble  head." 

"Ah !  you  stand  in  need  of  me,  do  you,  you  cunning  coquinl^  nud 
de  Gondy  to  himself. 

"  And  what  will  he  promise  us,"  whispered  d'Artagnan,  "the  day  he 
wants  him  killed  ?  Peste !  if  he  gives  away  hats  in  that  manner,  let 
us  make  ready,  Porthos,  and  ask,  each  of  us,  for  a  regiment  to-morrow ! 
Corbleu !  let  the  civil  war  continue  but  one  year,  and  I  will  have  the 
constable's  sword  regilt  for  me." 
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"And  so  wUl  I,"  said  Porthoe. 

"  You !  I  will  have  the  marecfaal's  bftton  of  M.  de  Meilleraie  Riren 
to  you— he  does  not  appear  to  be  in  great  favour  just  at  present." 

*"  So,  monsieur/'  said  the  queen,  '^seriously,  you  dread  the  popular 
feeling?" 

"Seriously,  madame,*'  replied  Gondy,  astonished  at  not  being  more 
advanced ;  "  I  believe  when  the  torrent  has  broken  the  dykes,  it  causes 
great  ravsiges." 

'*  And  I/'  said  the  queen,  "think,  in  such  a  case,  new  dykes  must  be 
opposed  to  it.    Go, — I  will  reflect." 

Gondy  looked  at  Mazarin  with  astonishment.  Mazarin  approached 
the  queen,  as  if  to  speak  to  her.  At  that  moment  a  frightful  tumult 
was  heard  upon  the  place  of  the  Palais  Ro;^. 

Gondy  smiled;  the  eyes  of  the  queen  rekindled;  Mazarin  became  very 
pale. 
''What  can  that  be  ?"  said  he. 
As  he  spoke.  Gomminges  rushed  into  the  salon. 
"Tour  pardon!  madame,"  said  Gomminges  to  the  queen,  as  he 
entered,  "  but  the  people  have  crushed  the  sentinels  agamst  the  iron 
nalinfs,  and  are  now  forcing  the  gates :  what  are  your  orders  ?  " 
"Listen,  madame  I"  said  Gondy. 

The  dashing  of  waves,  the  pealing  of  thunder,  the  roaring  of  a 
volcano  could  not  be  compared  to  the  tempest  of  cries  which  arose 
towards  heaven  at  this  moment. 
"  What  are  my  orders  ?"  said  the  queen. 
"Yes;  time  presses." 

"  About  how  many  men  have  you  in  the  palace  ?  " 
"  Six  hundred  men." 

Tlace  a  hundred  men  about  the  king's  person,  and  with  the  rest 
sweep  away  all  that  canaille." 
"Madame  ! "  said  Mazarin,  "what  are  you  doing  P" 
"  Begone ! "  said  the  queen. 

.At that  moment  a  horrible  cracking  was  heard— the  gates  began  to 
give  way. 

"Well,  madame,"  said  Mazarin,  "you  are  destroying  us  all— the  king, 
youiself,  and  me." 

Anne  of  Austria,  at  hearing  this  cry,  which  came  from  the  heart 
of  the  cardinal,  in  her  turn  became  frightened,  and  she  recalled 
Gomminges. 
"It  is  too  late "  cried  Mazarin,  tearing  his  hair ; " it  is  too  late ! " 
The  gate  yielded,  and  the  bowlings  of  joy  of  the  populace  resounded 
through  the  courts  of  the  palace.  IVArtagnan  drew  his  sword,  and 
Dwde  a  sign  to  Perthes  to  do  so  likewise. 

Save  the  queen ! "  cried  Mazarin,  addressing  the  coadjuteur. 
.Gondy  rushed  to  the  window,  which  he  opened ;  he  recognized  Lou- 
as  At  the  he«ul  of  three  or  four  thousand  men. 
,,Not  one  step  further ! "  cried  he ;  "  the  queen  is  signing." 
„  What  do  you  say  ?  "  exclaimed  the  queen. 
The  truth,  madame,"  said  Mazarin,  presenting  a  pen  and  some 
P*per  to  her.    "  It  must  be  so ! "  then  he  added,    sign,  Anne,  1  beg 
yoj?  I  insist  upon  it." 

i^qiieen  sank  into  a  chair,  took  the  pen,  and  signed, 
x^l^rained  by  Louvidres,  the  people  advanced  no  farther;  but  a 
^"g>ie  murmur,  which  bespoke  the  anger  of  the  multitude,  still 
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The  queen  wrote : 

''  The  concierge  of  the  prison  of  Saint-Gtermain  will  set  the  Counsellor 
Broussel  at  liberty/'  And  she  signed. 

The  coadjutear.  whose  eyes  devoured  her  every  movement,  seized  the 
paper  as  soon  as  the  signature  was  afi&xed  to  it,  returned  to  tbe  window, 
and  waving  his  haud,  shouted,— 

"Here  is  the  order!" 

The  whole  of  Pans  seemed  to  join  in  one  clamour  of  ioy ;  the  cries  of 
•*  Vive  Broussel !  Vive  le  coadjuteur ! "  resounded  on  all  sides. 

"  Vive  la  Beine ! "  said  the  coadjuteur. 

A  few  voioes  responded,  but  they  were  faint  and  rare. 

Perhaps  Gondy  only  uttered  tmtt  cry  to  make  the  queen  sensible  oX. 
her  weakness. 

**  And  now  you  have  obtained  what  you  wanted,"  said  she,  '*  begone. 
Monsieur  de  Gondy." 

**  When  the  queen  wants  me,"  said  the  coadjuteur,  bowing,  **  her 

uesty  knows  lam  at  her  service." 

The  queen  bowed  her  head  slightly,  and  Gondy  retired. 

"Ah!  cursed  priest !  "  cried  Anne  of  Austria,  stretching  forth  her 
hand  towards  the  scarcely  closed  door ;  "  I  will  some  day  make  you 
drink  the  drugs  of  that  cup  of  gall  you  have  poured  out  for  me 
to-day." 

Mazarin  wanted  to  approach  her. 

"  Leave  me ! "  said  sne ;  "  you  are  not  a  man ! "  And  she  left  the 
apartment. 

"  It  is  you  who  are  not  a  woman ! "  muttered  Mazarin. 

Then,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  he  remembered  that  d'Artagnan 
and  Perthes  must  be  where  he  had  left  them,  and  consequently  had 
heard  alL  He  knitted  his  brow  and  went  straight  to  the  tapestry, 
which  he  raised. 

The  cabinet  was  empty. 

As  the  queen  uttered  the  last  word,  d'Artagnan  took  Porthos  by  tbe 
hand  and  dragged  him  towards  the  gallery.  Mazarin  went  to  tho 
gallery,  and  found  the  two  friends  walking  backwards  and  forwards. 

"  Wnat  made  you  leave  the  cabinet,  M.  d'Artagnan  ?  "  said  Mazarin. 

'*  Because  the  queen  ordered  everybody  to  go  out,  and  I  thought  that 
order  was  for  us  as  well  as  the  rest." 

"  You  have  been  here  then  since " 

"About  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  said  d'Artagnan,  looking  at  Porthos, 
and  making  him  a  sign  not  to  contradict  him. 

Mazarin  caught  this  sign,  and  became  convinced  that  d'Artagnan 
had  heard  and  seen  all,  but  he  gave  him  credit  for  the  falsehood. 

"  Decidedly,  M.  d'Artagnan,  you  are  the  man  I  have  been  seeking  for, 
and  you  and  ^our  friend  may  both  reckon  upon  me." 

Then,^Baluting  the  two  friends  with  his  most  gracious  smile,  he  re- 
turned much  more  satisfied  to  his  cabinet,  for,  as  Gtondy  went  out,  tbe 
tumult  had  ceased  as  if  by  enchantment. 
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CHAPTEE  U. 

Misfortmie  assists  the  Manocy. 

Anns  retired  to  her  oratory  quite  furious  mi  the  part  she  had  been 
forced  to  play. 

^'^Vliat !"  cried  she,  foldinfc  her  beautiful  arms,  **  what !  the  people 
bave  seen  M.  de  Conde,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  arrested  by  my 
mother-in-hiw,  Mary  de*  Medici,— they  haTe  seefl  my  mother-in-law, 
tbeir  former  regent,  driyen  away  by  the  cardinal, — they  have  seen 
M.  de  Yend6me,  a  son  of  Henry  IV ^  a  prisoner  at  Yinoennes ;— they  said 
nothing  while  tiiey  saw  these  great  personages  insulted,  threatened. 
and  incaroenited !— and,  for  a  Broussel !  Jesus !  what  has  become  of 
royalty?" 

Anne  touched,  without  thinking  of  it,  the  very  point  of  the  question. 
The  people  had  not  uttered  a  word  in  the  cause  of  princes,  but  they  had 
risen  en  masse  for  a  Broussel ;  it  was  because  a  plebeian  was  in  question, 
and  that  in  defending  Broussel,  the  people  instinctively  felt  they  were 
defending  themselves. 

In  the  mean  l^me,  Mazarin  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in 
bis  cabinet,  casting  a  doleful  look  from  time  to  time  at  his  starred 
beantif ol  Venice  glass. 

**  "Well !  well ! ''  said  he, "  it  is  miserable  to  be  forced  to  yield  thus ; 
but,  bah !  we  shall  find  opportunities  for  reyenge !  Of  what  conse- 
quence is  Broussel  ?    It  is  but  a  name,  it  is  not  a  thing ! " 

Skilful  adyenturer  as  he  was,  Mazarin  was  deoeiyed  this  time; 
Broussel  was  a  thing,  and  not  a  nam& 

Thus  when,  on  the  next  day's  morning  Broussel  made  his  entry  into 
Paris  in  a  grand  carriage,  with  Louyi^res  by  his  side  and  Friquet  on  the 
foot-boald  behind,  the  whole  people  lined  his  passage,  the  cries  of  **  Vive 
broussel !"  "  Five  noire  pkre  !  ^  resounded  from  all  sides^  and  carried 
poison  to  the  ears  of  Mazarin ;  the  spies  of  the  queen  and  cardinal 
brought  none  but  annoying  intelhgenoe  to  the  agitated  timid  minister 
and  the  apparently  tranquil  queen.  The  queen  seemed  to  be  ripening 
in  her  mind  some  strong  resolution,  which  redoubled  the  fears  of 
Mazarin.  He  knew  the  haughty  princess  well,  and  had  great  fear  of  the 
resolutions  of  Anne  of  Austria^ 

The  ooadjuteur  met  the  Parliament  again  more  king  than  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  cardinal  altogether.  In  compliance  with  his  adrioe, 
a  parliamentary  edict  was  passed  requiring  the  citizens  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  to  demolish  the  barricades.  They  knew  now  that  it  only  took 
one  hour  to  arm  again,  and  one  night  to  reconstruct  the  barricades. 

rianchet  returned  to  his  shop :  victory  was  as  good  as  an  amnesty. 

nanchet  had  no  longer  any  fear  of  being  hung ;  he  was  convinced  that 

» there  wereronly  a  talk  of  arresting  him,  the  people  would  rise  for  him 

as  thev  had  done  for  Broussel 
Aochefort  had  restored  his  light  horse  to  the  Chevalier  d'Humi^res ; 

inere  wanted  two  at  the  roU-caJl  but  the  chevalier,  who  was  a  Frondeur 
S^*  would  not  hear  of  damajses. 

j>!^'\^inendicant  resumed  his  place  in  the  Court  of  St.  Eustache, 

"jsinbuting  his  holy  water  with  one  hand  and  asking  charity  with  the 

^^;  and  no  one  suspected  that  those  two  hands  had  just  been 

^««ng  in  dragging  the  foundation-stone  of  royalty  from  the  social 
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Louvi^res  was  proud  and  content;  he  had  avenged  himself  a])oii 
Mazarin,  whom  he  detested,  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  releasing 
his  father  from  prison ;  his  name  had  been  repeal^  with  terror  at  the 
Palais  Itoyal,  and  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  to  the  counsellor,  once  more 
reinstated  in  his  family,— 

"Do  you  think,  father,  the  queen  would  give  me  a  company  now,  if  I 
were  to  ask  for  one  ?  " 

lyArtagnan  took  advantage  of  the  moment  of  c[uiet  to  send  back 
Baoul,  whom  he  had  had  great  difficulty  in  restrainins  during  the  riot 
he  was  so  anxious  to  draw  his  sword  for  one  party  or  the  other.  Saoui 
made  some  difficultyilit  first,  but  dA'rtagnan  employed  the  authority  of 
the  name  of  the  comte  de  la  Pdre.  Consequently,  after  paying  a  visit 
to  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  Haoul  set  out  to  rejoin  the  army. 

Bochefort  alone  was  dissatisfied  with  the  termination  of  the  affair ; 
he  had  written  to  the  due  de  Beaufort  to  come.  The  duke  would  soon 
be  in  Paris,  and  would  find  everything  quiet. 

He  went  to  the  coadjuteur  to  ask  if  he  had  not  better  write  to 
de  Beaufort  to  stop. him  on  his  way;  but  Gondy,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  said— 

**  No ;  let  him  continue  his  journey." 

"  Why,  is  it  not  all  over  then  ?  " 

"Over,  my  dear  count !  we  are  only  at  the  beginning.'* 

"  What  leads  you  to  believe  that  ?  " 

**  The  knowledge  I  have  of  the  queen's  heart ;  she  will  not  not  remain 
beaten.** 

**  Is  she  preparing  something,  then  ?  ** "  I  hope  so." 

"  But  what  do  you  know  ?— tell  me  that ! " 

"I  know  that  she  has  written  to  Monsieur  le  Prince  to  oome  from 
the  army  at  best  speed.'' 

"Ah!  ah!"  said  Bochefort,  "you  are  right;  M.  de  Beaufort  must 
continue  his  journey." 

The  very  evening  of  this  conversation  a  report  prevailed  that  M.  le 
Prince  was  arrived. 

This  news  was  very  simple  and  veij  natural ;  it^  however,  created 
much  excitement.  Some  indiscretions,  it  was  said,  had  been  committed 
by  Madame  de  Longueville,  to  whom  M.  le  Prince,  who  was  accused 
of  bavins  an  affection  for  his  sister  exceeding  the  bounds  of  brotherly 
love,  had  imparted  confidential  matters.  These  confidences  unveiled 
some  sinister  projects  on  the  part  of  the  queen. 

On  the  evening  of  the  prince's  arrival,  some  bourgeois  of  the  better 
rank,  such  as  echevins  and  captains  of  quarters,  went  to  the  houses  of 
their  acquaintances,  saying— 

"  Why  should  we  not  take  the  king  and  place  him  in  the  H6tel  de 
Yille  P  It  is  wrong  to  leave  him  thus  to  be  brought  up  by  our  enemies, 
who  give  him  bad  advice ;  whereas,  if  he  were  directed  by  M.  le  Coad- 
juteur, for  instance,  he  would  imbibe  national  principles^  and  would 
love  the  people." 

The  night  was  passed  in  a  kind  of  silent  a^tation ;  the  next  day  the 
gray  and  black  cloaks  were  abroad  again,  with  patrols,  shopkeepers  in 
arms,  and  bauds  of  mendicants. 

The  queen  passed  the  night  in  private  conference  with  the  prince. 
At  twelve  o'clock  he  had  been  introduced  to  her  in  her  oratory,  and  did 
not  leave  her  before  five.  At  five  she  went  to  the  cabinet  of  the  cardinal 
If  she  had  not  been  in  bed,  the  cardinal  was  already  up. 

He  was  drawing  up  a  renly  to  Cromwell ;  six  durs  were  already  past 
he  ten  he  had  required  Mordaunt  to  remain  at  Boulogne. 
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**  Bah !  '*  SRud  he,  '*  I  have  made  him  wait  a  Utile ;  but  M.  Cromwell 
knows  too  well  what  revolutions  are  not  to  excuse  me."    . 

He  was  re-perusing  with  oomplaconcy  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
factum^  when  he  heard  a  slight  scratching  at  the  door  which  commu- 
nicatea  with  the  queen's  apartments.  He  knew  that  Anne  alone  could 
come  by  that  door.    He  rose,  and  hastened  to  open  it. 

The  queen  was  en  neglige,  but  neglige  still  became  her;  for,  like 
Diana  of  Poictiers  and  Ninon  de  TEnclos.  Anne  of  Austria  seemed  to 
preserve  the  privilege  of  remaining  always  beautiful :  this  morning,  she 
was,  indeed,  more  handsome  than  usual,  for  her  eyes  had  all  theoril- 
liuicy  which  interior  joy  bestows  unon  their  glance. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  madame  ?  said  Mazarin  in  alarm, "  you  appear 
to  be  excited  and  exalted ! '' 

'*  ITes,  GiuUo,"  said  she,  *'  I  am  both  proud  and  happy,  for  I  have 
found  a  means  for  stifling  this  hydra ! " 

"You  are  a  great  politioian,  my  queen," said  Mazarin ;  "let  me  see 
your  means." 

And  he  concealed  what  he  had  written  by  slipping  the  letter  he  had 
begun  under  some  blank  paper. 

"They  want  to  take  the  king  from  me,  you  know,  I  suppose?" 
said  she. 
*'  Alas,  yes !  and  to  hang  me ! " 
"They  shall  not  have  the  king." 
"  And  they  shall  not  hang  me,  love ! " 

"  Listen  I  I  will  remove  out  of  their  power  the  king,  myself,  and  you ; 
this  evenly  whioh  in  one  day  will  change  the  face  of  things,  shall  be 
aoGomplisned  without  any  one  being  acquainted  with  it  but  three  per- 
sons,—you,  myself,  and  one  other." 

"  And  who  is  the  third  person  ?  " "  M.  le  Prince." 

"  He  is,  then,  arrived,  as  I  have  been  told  ?  " "  Yesterday  evening." 

"And  you  have  seen  him  ?  " " I  have  just  left  him." 

"Does  ne  lend  a  hand  to  this  project  ?  " " The  advice  is  his." 

"And  Paris?" 

"He  will  starve  it,  and  force  it  to  surrender  at  discretion." 
"The  projeotr  is  not  deficient  in  spirit;  I  only  see  one  impediment 
to  it" 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  " "  Impossibihty," 

"  A  word  totally  void  of  sense :  nothing  is  impossible." 
"  In  projei,  I  grant." 

"Oh!  or  in  execution.    Have  we  any  money ? " 
"A  little,"  repHed  Mazarin,  trembling  for  fear  Anne  should  want  to 
dip  her  hand  into  his  private  purse. 

^  Have  we  any  troops  ?  " "  Five  or  six  thousand  men." 

"  Have  we  any  courage  ?  " "  Much." 

"  Then  the  thing  is  easy !  Only  fancy,  Giulio  !—Paris,  odious  Paris, 
awaking  some  fine  morning  without  a  queen,  without  a  king,  encircled, 
besieged,  starved,  having  no  resouroe  but  its  stupid  Parliament,  and  its 
meagre  coadjuteur,  with  his  bandy  legs ! " 

**  Very  pretty,  very  pretty ! "  said  Mazarin  :  "  I  certainly  can  fancy 
the  effect,  but  I  don't  see  the  means  of  arriving  at  it." 
;^I  will  find  it." 

/*You  are  aware  that  this  is  civil  war, —  ardent,  inveterate,  im- 
plttsable?" 

"  Yes,  yes.  war ! "  said  Anne :  "  yes,  I  will  reduce  this  rebelUous  city  to 
»nes:  I  will  extinguish  fire  with  blood;  a  terrible  example  shall  eter- 
iU2e  the  crime  and  the  chastisement  of  Pans  !   I  hate  itr--I  detest  it ! " 
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"  All  in  vain,  Anne !— you  are  quite  sanguinary !  Beware !  we  do  not 
live  in  the  times  of  the  Malatestas,  or  the  Castruccio  Castracani ;  you 
will  get  your  head  cut  off,  my  pretty  queen,  and  that  would  be  a  pity  I** 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me ! " 

"  In  good  sooth,  I  laugh  but  little.  War  with  a  whole  people  is  dan- 
gerous. Look  at  your  brother,  Charles  of  England;  he  is  badly  off— 
very!*' 

"We  are  in  France,  and  I  am  a  Spaniard." 

'*  So  much  the  worse !  per  Baccho  !  so  much  the  worse !  I  wish  you 
and  I  were  both  French ;  we  should  both  be  detested  less." 

*•  Well  but  you  approve  of  my  plan  ?  ** 

"  Yefi^  I  thought  the  thing  possible ! " 

"  It  is  t— it  is  I  who  tell  you  so ;  make  your  preparations  for  departure." 

"II  I  am  always  ready  to  depart;  only,  you  know,  I  never  do 
iepari>— this  time,  most  probably,  no  more  than  at  others." 

*  In  one  word,  if  I  go,  will  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  endeavour." 

"  You  kill  me  with  your  fears,  GiuUo ;  and,  after  all,  what  are  you 
afraid  of?" 

"Of  many  things." 

"Well,  but  what  are  they  ?" 

The  countenance  of  Mazarin  lost  its  usual  jeering  expression,  and 
became  almost  stem. 

"Anne,"  said  he,  "  you  are  but  a  woman,  and,  as  a  woman,  you  may 
insult  a  man  at  your  pleasure,  being  sure  of  impunity :  you  accuse  me 
of  being  afhdd ;  I  am  not  so  much  afraid  as  you  are,  for  I  do  not  make 
my  escape.  Aiainst  whom  do  the  people  cry  ?— is  it  against  yon,  or 
against  me  ?  Whom  do  they  wish  to  hang  ? — is  it  you,  or  me  ?  WelL 
I  face  the  storm— I,  whom  you  accuse  of  being  afraid,— not  out  of 
bravado— that  is  not  my  fashion,— but  I  hold  out.  Imitate  me,— not 
so  much  bluster,  but  more  effect.  You  cry  out  loudest,  and  you  end 
in  nothing.  You  talk  of  flying ! "  Mazarin  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
took  the  queen's  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  window :  ^^ehold ! " 

"  Well,  what  ?  "  cried  the  queen,  blinded  by  her  obstinacy. 

"Well,  what  do  you  see  from  this  window  ?  They  aJe,  if  I  mistake 
not,  bourgeois  defended  by  cuirasses  and  helmets,  and  armed  with  good 
muskets,  as  in  the  times  of  the  League,  and  look  so  freely  at  the  window 
by  whicn  you  look  at  them,  that  you  would  be  seen  if  you  raised  the 
curtain  but  a  little.  Now,  come  to  the  other  window.  What  do  you 
see  ? — men  belonging  to  the  people  armed  with  halberts,  who  guard 
your  gates.  From  every  opening  of  the  palace  to  which  I  could  conduct 
you  you  would  see  as  much;  your  gates  are  watched,— the  traps  of 
your  cellars  are  watched ;  and  I  will  tell  you,  as  poor  La  Bam^  gaid  he 
told  the  due  de  Beaufort, '  Unless  you  are  a  bird  or  a  mouse,  yon  cannot 
get  out.'" 

"  And  yet  he  did  get  out." 

"Do  you  contemplate  getting  out  in  the  same  manner  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  prisoner,  then,  it  seems  ?  " 

"  Parbleu  /"  said  Mazarin ;  "  I  have  proved  it  to  you  an  hour  ago :  ** 
and  Mazarin  resumed  his  despatch  at  the  place  he  had  left  off. 

Anne,  trembling  with  anger,  red  with  numiliation,  left  the  cabinet, 
pulUng  the  door  to  with  violence. 

Mazarin  did  not  even  turn  his  head. 

On  gaining  her  apartments,  the  oueen  sank  into  a  chair,  and  began 
to  weep.  Then,  all  at  once,  struck  by  a  sudden  idea»  she  started  up, 
>xolaiming, — 
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"  I  am  saved !  I  am  saved !  Yes,  yes,  yes !  I  know  one  man  who 
will  get  me  oat  of  Paris,  a  man  I  have  too  long  forgotten."  And,  still 
reflective,  but  with  an  expression  of  joy, "  Ingrate  tlmt  I  am,'*  said  she ; 
^'for  twenty  years  I  have  forgotten  that  man  whom  I  ought  to  have 
made  a  marshal  of  France.  My  mother-in-law  lavished  gold,  dignities, 
and  caresses  upon  Ck>ndni,  who  ruined  her :  the  king  made  Yitry  a 
mar^chal  of  France  for  an  assassination,  and  I  have  left  in  neglect  and 
oblivion  the  noble  d'Artagnan,  who  saved  me ;"  and  she  ran  to  a  table, 
upon  which  were  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and  bejgan  to  write. 


CHAPTEE   LII. 

The  Interview. 

That  morning  d'Artagnan  was  sleeping  in  Porthos's  chamber.  It 
was  a  habit  the  two  friends  had  adopted  since  the  troubles.  Their  swords 
were  beneath  their  bolsters,  and  their  pistols  were  upon  a  table  within 
reach  of  their  hands. 

D*  Artagnan  wbs  still  asleep,  and  dreamt  that  the  heavens  were  covered 
with  a  large  yellow  cloud;  that  from  this  cloud  fell  a  shower  of  gold ;  and 
that  he  was  holding  his  hat  under  a  8i>out. 

Porthos  was  dreaming  that  the  panel  of  his  carriage  was  not  large 
enough  to  contain  the  coat  of  arms  he  wanted  to  have  painted  on  it. 

They  were  awakened  at  seven  o'clock  by  a  lackey  out  of  livery,  who 
brought  a  letter  to  d'Artagnan. 

"  Rpom  whom  ?"  asked  the  Gascon.    * 

"  Prom  the  queen,  monsieur,"  replied  the  lackey. 

"  Rein  !  "  said  Porthos,  sitting  up  in  his  bed.  "  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  begged  the  valet  to  step  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  shut,  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  read  rapidly, 
^vhilst  Porthos  gazed  at  him  with  staring  eyes,  without  daring  to  ask  a 
question. 

^^  "Friend  Porthos,"  said  d'Artagnan,  holding  out  the  letter  to  him, 
"this  time  there  is  your  title  of  boron,  and  my  brevet  of  a  captaincy. 
Here,  read  and  judge ! " 

Porthos  stretohed  out  his  hand,  took  the  letter,  and  read  with  a 
tremulous  voice. 

^  "The  queen  vnshes  to  speak  to  Monsieur  d'Artagnan ;  he  will  please 
to  follow  the  bearer." 

^^  Well,"  said  Porthos.  "  I  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  that." 
On  my  part,"  said  a'Artagnan,  "  I  see  a  great  deal  that  is  extraor- 
Jjnary.  If  I  am  called  for,  things  must  be  pretty  much  embroiled. 
Only  think  what  a  rumma^ng  disturbance  there  must  have  been  in  the 
jamd  of  the  queen  to  bring  me  to  the  surface  of  her  memory  after 
twenty  years  !^* 

*^  Well,  that's  true,"  said  Porthos. 
Sharpen  thy  sword,  good  baron,  charge  thy  pistols,  give  plenty  of 
corn  to  thy  horses ;  I  will  answer  for  something  fresh  arising  before  to- 
morrow,  tfimoftw.'" 

t>i     V*  ^^*  ™*y  °®*  *^^^  ^®  *  snare  laid  to  get  rid  of  us  ?  "  said  Por- 
i?^»«way8  preoccupied  with  the  inconvenience  his  future  grandeur 

'^OttWcostotW  ... 

n,  ^»  It  be  a  snare,  I  shall  soon  get  scent  of  it,  be  sure  of  that.  If 
^azann  is  an  Italian,  I  am  a  Gascon." 
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And  d'Artagnan  dressed  himself  with  the  greatest  speed. 

As  Porthos,  still  in  bed,  was  clasping  his  cloak  for  him^  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door. 

**  Come  in ! "  said  d'Artagnan.    And  a  second  valet  entered.  ^ 

"From  his  eminence  the  Cardinal  Mazarin/'  said  he. 

D'Artagnan  looked  at  Portbos.   \ 

**  This  is  complicated,"  said  Porthos ;  "  which  will  you  begin  by  ?  '* 

**  It  falls  out  well,''  said  d'Artagnan.  *'  His  eminence  desires  mo  to 
wait  on  him  in  half  an  hour." 

"Ah!  ^ood!" 

"  My  fnend,"  said  d'Artagnan,  turning  to  the  valet, "  tell  his  eminence 
that  in  half  an  hour  I  will  be  at  his  command." 

The  valet  bowed  and  retired. 

"  It  is  fortunate  he  did  not  see  the  other,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  You  don't  think,  then,  they  send  for  you  for  the  same  thing  ?  " 

**  I  don't  think  it !    I  am  sure  they  do  not." 

**  Be  quick,  then,  d'Artagnan.  Remember  that  the  queen  is  waiting 
for  you ;  after  the  queen,  the  cardinal ;  and  after  the  cardinal,  I ! " 
IVArtagnan  called  to  the  queen's  valet. 

"I  am  ready,  my  friend;  lead  the  way." 

The  valet  conducted  him  along  the  Eue  des  Petits-Champs,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  right,  entered  with  him  through  the  little  garden-gate 
which  opens  towards  the  B>ue  Eichelieu:  they  then  ascended  a  private 
staircase,  and  d'Artagnan  was  introduced  into  the  oratory. 

A  certain  emotion,  for  which  he  could  not  account  to  himself,  caused 
the  heart  of  the  lieutenant  to  palpitate ;  he  no  longer  possessed  the 
confidence  of  his  youth,  and  experience  had  taught  hun  ail  the  gravity 
of  past  events.  He  now  knew  what  the  nobility  of  princes  was,  and 
what  was  the  majesty  of  kings.  He  had  become  accustomed  to  class 
his  own  mediocrity  below  the  illustrations  of  fortune  and  birth.  For- 
merly he  would  have  accosted  Anne  of  Austria  as  a  young  man  who 
addresses  a  woman.  It  was  now  quite  another  thing ;  he  entered  her 
presence  as  an  humble  soldier  does  that  of  an  illustrious  le«uler. 

A  slight  noise  broke  the  silence  of  the  oratory ;  d'Artagnan  started, 
and  saw  a  hand  raise  the  tapestrv.  and  by  its  form,  its  whiteness,  and  its 
beauty,  he  recognized  that  royal  hand  which  had  one  day  been  given  to 
him  to  kiss.    The  queen  entered. 

"  Is  it  you,  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  ?  "  said  she,  fixing  upon  the  ofiScer 
a  look  full  of  tender  melancholy.  "  It  is  you,  and  I  recognize  you  per- 
fectly. In  your  turn,  look  at  me ;  I  am  the  queen ;  do  you  remember 
me?" 

"  No,  madame,"  replied  d'Artagnan. 

"  But  do  you  not  further  know,"  continued  Anne  of  Austria^  in  that 
sweet  tone  which  she  knew  so  well  how  to  give  to  her  voice  when  she 
wished,  *'that  the  queen  formerly  stood  in  need  of  a  young  cavalier, 
brave  and  devoted,  that  she  found  that  cavalier ;  and  that  although  he 
might  well  believe  she  had  forgotten  him,  that  she  has  reserved  a  place 
for  him  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  ?  " 

**  No,  madame ;  I  am  ignorant  of  that,"  said  the  musketeer. 

"  So  much  the  worse,  monsieur,"  said  Anne  of  Austria ; "  so  much  the 
worse,  for  the  queen  at  least ;  for  the  queen  of  the  present  hour  has  need 
of  the  same  courage,  the  same  devotion." 

"  What ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  "  does  the  queen,  surrounded  as  she  is  by 
servants  so  devoted,  by  counsellors  so  wise,  by  men  so  great  from  their 
merit  and  {xwition,  does  the  queen  deign  to  cast  her  eyes  upon  an 
obscure  soldier  ?  " 
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Anne  nndiSBlood  tiiu  vdled  ra|»mch,  and  was  more  moved  than 
irritated  by  it  So  much  abnegaticm  and  disinterestedness  on  the  part 
of  the  Gascon  gentleman  had  many  times  humiliated  her;  shenad 
allowed  heraelf  to  be  conquered  in  generosity. 

"All  you  tell  me  of  those  who  surround  me.  Monsieur  d'Artagnan, 
is  perhaps  true,"  said  the  queen :  "  but  I  have  confidence  in  you  alone. 
I  know  you  are  attached  to  M.  le  Cardinal,  but  be  attached  to  me  like- 
wise, and  I  will  take  charge  of  your  fortunes.  Would  you  do  for  me, 
now,  what  was  formerly  done  for  the  queen  by  the  gentleman  you  know 
nothing  of?" 

**  I  will  do  all  your  nuyesty  shall  command,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

The  queen  reflected  a  moment^  and  seeing  the  circumspect  attitude 
taken  by  the  musketeer : — 

**  Perhaps  you  desire  repose  ?  "  said  she. 

"  I  do  not  know,  for  I  never  tasted  repose,  madame." 

"  Have  you  friends  ?  " 

" I  had  three;  two  of  them  have  quitted  Paris,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  they  are  gone.  One  alone  is  left ;  but  he  is  one  of  those  who  know 
well,  I  bdieve,  the  cavalier  of  whom  your  nu^esty  has  done  me  l^e 
honour  to  speak." 

"  That  will  suffice,"  nid  the  queen ;  ''  you  and  your  friend  are  worth 
an  army."    , 

**  What  is  to  be  done,  madame?" 

**  fietum  at  five  o'clock,  and  I  will  tell  you ;  but  do  not  name  to  any 
living  soul,  monsieur,  the  appointment  I  make  with  you ! " 

"No,  madame." 

**  Swear  it^  upon  the  crucifix." 

"  Madame,  I  have  never  been  fidse  to  my  word;  when  I  say  no,  it 
means  no ! " 

The  queen,  although  astonished  at  such  language  as  her  courtiers 
had  never  aooustoihed  her  to,  drew  a  happy  presage  from  it,  for  the 
feal  which  d'Artagnan  would  employ  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  pro- 
ject. It  was  one  of  the  artifices  of  the  Grascon  sometimes  to  conceal  his 
profound  subtlety  under  an  appearance  of  rough  loyalty. 

"  Has  the  queen  no  other  commands  for  the  present  ?  "  said  he. 

*'  Ko,  monsieur,"  replied  Anne ;  **  you  may  retire  till  the  moment  I 
nave  named  to  you." 

IVArtagnan  bowed,  and  left  the  oratory. 

"  IHable  J  "  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  was  outside  the  door ;  *'  it  appears  I 
Mn  wanted  here,  indeed ! " 

Then,  as  the  half-hour  had  passed,  he  went  along  the  gallery,  and 
knocked  at  the  cardinal's  door.    Bemouin  introduced  him. 

**I  attend  your  orders,  monseigneur,"  said  he. 

And,  aocoraing  to  his  custom,  d'Artagnan  cast  a  rapid  glance  around 
him,  and  remarked  that  Mazarin  had  a  sealed  letter  before  him ;  only  it 
was  placed  on  the  writing  side  of  the  desk,  so  that  he  could  not  see  to 

whom  it  was  addressed. 
.You  come  fh>m  the  queen's  apartments?"  said  Mazarin,  looking 

pomtediy  at  d'Artagnan. 
"  Who  ?    I,  monseigneur  ?    Who  could  tell  you  so  ?  " 
^Nobody;  but  I  know  it." 

mv  l^^  much  r^et  to  be  obliged  to  tell  monseigneur  that  he  is 

?™»en,"  replied  the  Gascon,  impudently,  strong  in  the  promise  he 

"■J  made  to  Anne  of  Austria. 

of  th  ^*^^  opened  the  antechamber,  and  saw  you  come  from  the  end 
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"  That  was  because  I  was  introduced  by  the  priTate  staircase." 

"And  how  was  that?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  there  might  be  some  mistake." 

Mazarin  knew  that  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  d'Artagnan  tell 
that  which  he  wished  to  conceal ;  he  therefore,  for  the  moment,  re- 
nounced the  discovery  of  the  Gascon's  mystery. 

"  Let  us  speak  of  my  affairs,"  said  the  cardinal,  **  as  you  are  not 
willing  to  say  anything  about  your  own." 

D'Artagnan  bowed. 

"  Do  you  like  travelling  ?"  asked  the  cardinal. 

"  I  have  passed  great  part  of  ihy  life  upon  the  high  roads." 

"  Does  anything  detain  you  in  Paris  ?" 

"  Nothing  would  detain  me  in  Paris  but  a  superior  order." 

"  Very  well.  Here,  then,  is  a  letter  which  is  to  be  delivered  to  its 
address." 

"  To  its  address,  monseigneur !    Why,  it  has  not  one." 

In  fact,  the  side  opposite  the  seal  bad  no  written  characters  upon  it. 

"  There  is  a  double  envelope  "  said  Mazarin. 

"I  understand;  I  am  not  to  tear  the  first  till  I  arrive  at  a  given 
place." 

''  Exactly.  Take  it  and  begone  at  once.  Tou  have  a  friend,  M.  du 
Vallon ;  I  esteem  him  greatly ;  you  will  take  him  with  you." 

"  Diable ! "  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself,  "  he  knows  we  overheard  the 
conversation  of  yesterday,  and  wants  to  send  us  away  from  Paris." 

**  Do  you  hesitate  ?"  asked  Mazarin. 

"  No,  monseigneur ;  I  will  set  out  at  once.    Only,  I  beg  one  thing." 

"What  is  that?    Speak!" 

"  It  is  that  your  eminence  should  go  to  the  queen's  apartments." 

"  When  ?" "  Now,  immediately." 

"What  to  do?" 

"  Only  to  repeat  to  her  these  words :  *  I  am  sending  M.  d'Artagnan 
somewhere,  and  desire  him  to  ^o  instantly.' " 

"  You  see  plainly  it  is  as  I  said— you  have  seen  the  queen." 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  tell  your  eminence  that  it  was  possible  there 
might  be  some  mistake." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?"  asked  Mazarin. 

"  May  I  venture  to  repeat  my  request  to  your  eminence  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes ;  very  well ;  I  will  go.    Wait  here." 

Mazarin  looked  carefully  around  whether  any  key  was  left  in  a 
drawer;  and  then  went  out. 

Ten  minutes  passed  away,  during  which  d'Artagnan  did  all  he  could 
to  read  through  the  first  envelope  what  was  written  on  the  second;  but 
he  could  not  succeed. 

Mazarin  returned  pale  and  seriously  pre-occupied.  He  went  straight 
to  his  desk  and  sat  down.  D'Artagnan  examined  him  as  he  bad 
examined  the  letter;  but  the  envelope  of  his  countenance  was  as 
impenetrable  as  the  envelope  of  the  letter. 

"  Eh !  eh ! "  thought  the  Grasoon,  "  he  is  angry.  Can  it  be  with  me  ? 
He  is  meditating— can  it  be  to  send  me  to  the  Bastille?  That's  of  do 
use,  monseigneur !  at  the  first  word  you  breathe  in  that  direction  I  will 
strangle  you,  and  turn  Frondeur,  I  shall  be  carried  in  triumph,  as 
M.  Broussel  was,  and  Athos  will  proclaim  me  the  French  Brutus.  That 
would  be  fun  worth  seeing ! " 

The  Gascon,  with  his  imagination  always  on  the  gallop,  had  already 
seen  all  he  could  obtain  fh>m  the  situation. 
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But  Mazarin  gave  no  order  of  the  kind ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
more  inclined  to  ooax  d'Artagnan  than  to  show  ill-will  towards  nim. 

"YoQ  were  right,  my  dear  Monsieur  d'Artagnan/'  said  he;  "you 
cannot  go  at  present." 

"  Ah  I  ah ! "  said  d' Artagnan. 

"  Eetum  me  that  despatch,  if  you  please." 

D'Artagnan  obeyed.  Mazarin  satisfied  himself  that  the  seal  was 
intact. 

"  I  shall  want  you  this  evening  "  said  he ; "  come  again  in  two  hours." 

"  In  two  hours,  monseigneur,  said  d'Artagnan,  "  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment I  must  not  break." 

*'  Do  not  let  that  disturb  you,"  said  Mazarin ;  ''  it  is  the  same." 

"  Good ! "  thought  d'Artagnan ;  "  I  fancied  as  much." 

*' Eetum,  then,  at  five  o'clock,  and  bring  with  you  our  dear  friend 
M.  du  Yallon ;  only  leave  him  in  the  antechamber :  I  wish  to  converse 
with  you  alone." 

D'Artagnan  bowed ;  and  while  bowing,  said  to  himself,— 

'*  Both  the  same  order,  both  at  the  same  hoiur,  both  at  the  Palais 
Boyal :  I  guess !  Now,  there  is  a  secret  for  which  M.  de  Gondy  would 
give  a  hundred  thousand  livres." 

"  You  are  reflecting,"^aid  Mazarin. 

"  Yes ;  I  was  asking  myself  if  we  ought  to  come  armed  or  not." 

"  Armed  ?    Oh !  yes ;  to  the  teeth  !^' 

**  Very  well,  monseigneur ;  we  will  be  so." 

D'Artagnan  bowed,  went  out,  and  ran  to  communicate  to  his  friends 
the  flattering  promises  of  Mazarin,  which  gave  Perthes  infinite  deligh. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

The  Flight. 

The  Palais  Eoyal,  notwithstanding  the  agitation  which  prevailed  in 
the  city,  when  d'Artagnan  went  thither  about  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, presented  a  spectacle  of  the  most  cheerful  kind.  This  was  not  to  bo 
^vonaered  at ;  the  queen  had  restored  Broussel  and  Blancmesnil  to  the 
people.  The  queen  had  really  then  nothing  to  fear,  since  the  people 
had  nothing  to  ask  for.  Their  agitation  was  a  remains  of  the  excitement 
to  which  a  little  time  was  necessary  to  bring  back  a  perfect  calm,  as, 
after  a  tempest,  it  sometimes  requires  several  days  to  smooth  the  surging 
waves. 

There  had  been  a  great  banquet,  for  which  the  return  of  the  con- 
ciueror  of  Lens  was  the  pretext.  The  princes  and  i)rincesses  were 
invited,  their  carriages  encumbered  the  courts  from  mid-day.  Alter 
dinner,  there  was  to  be  play  in  the  queen's  apartments. 

Anne  of  Austria  was  orilliant  that  day  with  wit  and  grace ;  she 
had  never  been  seen  in  a  gayer  humour.  Vengeance  in  blossom 
shone  from  her  eyes,  and  animated  her  lips. 

At  the  moment  of  rising  from  table,  Mazarin  disappeared.  D'Artag- 
nan was  already  at  his  post,  waiting  for  him  in  the  antechamber.  The 
cardinal  wore  a  smiling  aspect,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into 
n«  cabinet. 

?My  dear  Monsieur  d'Artagnan"  said  he,  as  he  sat  down,  "I  am 
going  to  give  you  the  strongest  mark  of  confidence  that  a  nunister  can 
givetoanoflBlcer." 
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D'Artagnan  bowed. 

"  I  hope  "  said  he, "  that  monseigneur  gives  it  me  without  resenrstion, 
and  with  a  conviction  that  T  am  worthy  of  it." 

"  The  most  worthy  of  all,  my  dear  fnend,  since  it  is  to  yon  I  address 
myself." 

"  Well ! " said  d'Artagnan,  "I  must  confess,  monseigneur,  that  I  have 
been  a  long  time  looking  for  such  an  occasion.  Therefore,  please  to  tell 
me  at  once  what  you  have  to  say." 

"You  are  about  to  have,  this  evening,  my  dear  Monsieur d'Artagnan, 
the  welfare  of  the  state  placed  in  your  hands."    He  stopped. 

"Explain  yourself,  monseigneur ;  I  am  all  attention.^' 

"  The  queen  has  determined  to  make,  with  the  king,  a  little  journey 
to  Saint-Germain." 

"  Ah !  ah ! "  said  d' Artagnan ;  "  that  means  the  queen  wishes  to  leave 
Paris." 

"  You  understand— a  woman's  caprice." 

"  YeSj  I  understand  perfectly,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  It  was  for  that  she  sent  for  you  this  morning,  and  told  you  to  oome 
again  at  five  o'clock." 

"  It  was  well  worth  while  to  make  me  swear  I  would  not  speak  of  this 
appointment  to  any  one ! "  murmured  d'Artagnan.  "  Oh !  women  ! 
women  !  when  they  are  queens,  they  are  nothing  but  women !  " 

"  Do  you  disapprove  of  this  journey,  my  dear  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  ?" 
asked  Mazarin,  anxiously. 

"  Who !  I,  monseigneur  I "  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  why  should  1?" 

"  Because  you  shrugged  your  shoulders." 

"Ah !  thafs  nothing  but  a  way  I  have  of  speaking  to  myself,  mon- 
seigneur." 

*  Then  you  approve  of  this  journey  ?  " 

"  I  neither  approve  of  it,  nor  disapprove  of  it ;  I  await  your  orders." 

"  That  is  well.  It  was  upon  you  I  cast  my  eyes  as  the  person  most  fit 
to  convey  the  queen  and  king  to  Saint-Germain." 

"  Double  liar ! "  said  d'Art^gnan  to  himself. 

"You  see  plainly,"  resumed  Mazarin,  perceivinff  the  impassibility  of 
d'Artagnan,^'that.  as  I  before  said,  the  safety  of  the  state  is  about  to 
be  placed  in  your  hands." 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  and  I  feel  all  the  responsibility  of  such  a  charge." 

"  You  accept  it,  nevertheless  ?  " "  1  always  accept  such," 

"  Do  you  think  it  possible  ?  " "  Everything  is  so."  i 

"  Do  you  think  you  shall  be  attacked  on  the  way  ?  "— "  Very  pro-  ; 

bably."  * 

"  But  what  will  you  do  in  such  a  case  ?  "  1 

"  I  will  pass  through  those  who  attack  me."  * 

"  And  if  you  cannot  pass  throuKh  them  ?" 

"  Then  so  much  the  worse  for  them— I  will  pass  over  them.'* 

"And  you  will  convey  the  queen  and  the  king,  safe  and  sound,  to 
Saint-Germain  ?  " ".1  will" 

"  Upon  your  Ufe  ?  " "  Upon  my  life." 

"You  are  a  hero,  my  dear  monsieur  1"  said  Mazarin,  contemplating 
the  musketeer  with  admiration. 

IVArta«;nan  smiled. 

"  And  I  ?  "  said  Mazarin,  after  a  moment* fl  silenoeb  looking  at  d'Artig- 
nan  with  intense  earnestness. 

"  How— and  you— monseigneur  P  " 

"And  I,  if  I  wished  to  go  too?  " 

"  That  will  be  more  cMcult.". 
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"  Why  so  ?  " "'  Your  eminence  may  be  reoognised." 

"  What,  even  under  this  di^^uise  ?  "  said  Mazarin. 
And  he  lifted  up  a  cloak  which  covered  a  chair,  upon  which  was  the 
complete  dress  of  a  cavalier,  pearl-grajr  and  garnet^  laced  with  silver. 
"  If  your  eminence  is  disguised,  it  will  be  more  easy." 
"  Ah  ! "  said  Mazarin,  breathing  more  freely. 
'  But  your  eminence  must  do  what  you  said  you  would  have  done  in 


our  nlace,  the  other  day." 
"What  must  I  do?" 


**  Cry  heartily,  *  A  bos  Mazarin  /  * " 

«0h!  I  will  cry!" 

"Ay,  but  in  IVench,  in  good  French,  monseigneur;  mind  the 
accent!  Six  thousand  of  our  Angevins  were  killea  in  Sicily  because 
they  pronoimced  Italian  badl^.  Beware  lest  the  French  take  their 
revenge  upon  you  for  the  Sicilian  Vespers." 

"Iwilldojnybest" 

"  There  are  a  great  many  armed  people  in  the  streets,"  continued 
d'Artagnan ;  "  are  you  sure  nobody  knows -the  queen's  project  ?  " 

Mazarin  reflected. 

"  This  would  be  a  capital  affair  for  a  traitor,  monseigneur,  this  affair 
which  you  propose  to  me ;  the  chances  of  an  attack  would  excuse  every- 
thing. 

Mazarin  shuddered,  but  he  reflected  that  a  man  who  had  any  inten- 
tion of  betraying  would  never  give  such  a  warning. 

"  Therefore  "  said  he,  warmly,  "  I  do  not  confide  in  everybody ;  and 
the  proof  is,  that  I  have  chosen  you  to  escort  me." 

"  Will  you  not  go  with  the  queen  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Mazarin. 

"  Then  you  will  follow  the  queen  ?  " "  No,"  again  said  Mazarin. 

"  Ah ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  who  began  to  understand  him. 

"Yes,  I  have  my  plans,'*^ continued  the  cardinal;  "with  the  queen  I 
double  her  bad  chances ;  after  the  queen,  her  departure  doubles  mine : 
then  again,  the  court  once  saved,  I  may  be  forgotten ;  the  great  are 
ingratw." 

That  is  true  "  said  d'Artagnan,  casting  a  glance,  in  spite  of  himself, 
at  the  queen's  diamond,  which  M.azarin  had  on  his  finger.  Mazarin 
followed  the  direction  of  the  look,  and  quietly  turned  the  collet  of  the 
ring  inwards. 

"I  should  wish,"  said  Mazarin,  with  his  subtle  smile,  "to  prevent 
their  being  ingrat^  towards  me." 

"  That  is  Christian  charity,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "not  to  lead  our  neigh- 
bours into  temptation." 

"And  for  that  very  reason."  said  Mazarin,  "I  will  set  out  before 
them."  D'Artagnan  smiled,  he  was  just  the  man  to  appreciate  the 
wily  Italian.  Mazarin  saw  the  smile,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
moment. 

"  You  will  begin  then  by  enabling  me  to  leave  Paris  first,  will  you 
not,  my  dear  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  ?  " 

''A  hazardous  commission,  monseigneur!"   said  d'Artagnan,  re- 
suming his  serious  air. 
"But,"  said  Mazarin,  looking  at  him  attentively,  so  that  not  one  of 

the  expressions  of  his  countenance  might  escape  him ;  "  but  you  did  not 

^^^  all  these  objections  for  the  king  and  the  queen." 

The  king  and  queen  are  my  king  and  queen,  monseigneur,"  replied 

the  musketeer :"  my  life  is  theirs,  lowe  it  to  them.    They  ask  it  of  me, 

and  I  have  nothing  to  say." 
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''That  is  jnat,''  mnrmored  Kazarin  to  liimself;  ^  but  as  thy  life  is 
not  mine,  I  must  purchase  it,  must  I  not  ?  "—And  with  a  deep  sigh,  he 
began  to  tnm  the  collet  of  his  ring  outwards.  D'Artagnan  smiled. 
These  two  men  resembled  each  other  in  one  point—that  was  their 
subtlety.  If  th^y  had  borne  the  same  resembhince  in  courage,  the  one 
would  have  made  the  other  perform  great  things. 

''But  you  must  please  to  understand,"  said  Maasarin,  "  that  if  I  ask 
your  services,  it  is  with  the  intention  of  being  grateful  for  them." 

'^Haa  monseigneur,  at  present,  nothing  but  the  intention?"  sud 
d'Artagnan. 

"Here,"  said  Mazarin,  drawing  off  the  ring,  "my  dear  Monsieur 
d'Artagnan,  is  a  diamond  which  belonged  to  you  formerly,  it  is  but  Just 
it  should  return  to  you ;  take  it,  I  beseech  you." 

D'Artagnan  did  not  give  Mazarin  the  trouble  to  repeat  his  request ; 
he  took  iC  looked  at  the  stone  to  see  if  it  was  really  the  same,  and  afler 
having  assured  himself  of  the  purity  of  its  water,  he  passed  it  on  to  his 
finprer  with  indescribable  pleasure. 

^1  had  a  great  value  for  it,"  said  Mazarin,  accompanying  it  with 
a  last  look ;  but  never  mind  that, — ^I  give  it  you  with  much  plea- 
sure." 

"And  I,  monseigneur,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "receive  it  with  the  same 
feeling  that  it  is  given.  Now,  then,  let  us  Fpeak  of  your  own  Uttle 
affairs.   You  wish  to  set  out  before  everybody  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  adhere  to  that" 

"  At  what  hour  ?  " "  At  ten  o'clock." 

"  And  the  queen,  at  what  time  will  she  leave  the  palace  ?  " 

"At  midnight." 

"  Then  it  is  possible.  I  will  get  you  out  of  Paris,  leave  you  outside 
the  barrier,  ana  return  to  fetch  the  queen." 

"  Exactly ;  but  how  will  you  conduct  me  out  of  Paris  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  you  must  leave  it  to  me." 

"  I  give  you  full  power ;  take  an  escort  as  large  as  you  like." 

D'Arta^an  shook  his  head. 

"  It  however  appears  to  me  that  that  is  the  most  certain  means," 
said  Mazarin. 

"  Yes,  for  you,  monseigneur,  it  might  be ;  but  not  for  the  queen." 

Mazarin  bit  his  lips. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  ^  how  shall  we  act  ?  " 

"You  must  leave  it  to  me,  monseigneur." 

"  Hum  ! "  said  Mazarin. 

"  And  you  must  give  up  to  me  the  entire  direction  of  the  enterprise." 

"Yes,  but " 

"Or  else  seek  another,"  said  d'Artagnan.  turning  his  back. 

**Morbleu  !"  said  Mazarin  to  himself,  *  it  is  my  belief  he  is  going  off 
with  the  diamond."    And  he  called  him  back. 

"  Monsou  d'Artagnan,  my  dear  Monsou  d'Artagnan ! "  said  he,  in 
a  caressing  voice. 

"  Monseigneur  ?  "  . 

"  Will  you  answer  to  me  for  everything  ?  " 

"  I  answer  for  nothing ;  I  will  do  my  best."  •  '** 

"Your  best?" "Yes." 

"  Well,  so  be  it ;  I  trust  to  you." 

"  It  is  fortunate  you  do ! "  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself. 

"  You  will  be  here  then  at  half-past  nine  ?  " 

'  And  I  shaU  find  your  eminence  ready  ? " 
Certainly  j  in  all  respects  " 
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^  That  is  all  understood,  then.  Now,  monseigneur,  will  you  allow  me 
to  see  the  queen  ?  " 

"What  for?" "I  should  wish  to  take  her  orders  ficom  her 

maiesl^'s  own  mouth." 

^She  desired  me  to  nve  them  to  you." 

"  She  may  haye,  pernaps,  forpotten  something." 

**  That  is,  you  insist  upon  seemg  her  ?  " 

"  It  is  indispensable,  monseigneur." 

Mazarin  hesitated  a  moment,  but  d'Artagnan  looked  resolved  to  have 
his  way. 

**  Well,  oome,  then,"  said  Mazarin,  **  I  will  conduct  you  to  her;  but 
not  a  word  of  our  conversation." 

"  What  has  passed  between  us  only  oonoems  ourselves,  monseigneur," 
said  d'Artagnan. 

"  You  will  swear  to  be  sUent?" 

"  I  never  swear,  monseigneur.  I  say  yes  or  no ;  and,  as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man, I  keep  my  word." 

"  Come,  then ;  I  see  I  must  trust  to  you  without  restriction." 

**  It  is  tne  best  way,  believe  me,  monseigneur." 

*•  Follow  me,  then,*  said  Mazarin. 

Mazarin  led  d'Artagnan  to  the  queen's  oratory,  and  desired  him  to 
wait.  He  had  not  to  wait  long ;  in  five  minutes  the  queen  entered  in 
full  gala  costume.  When  dressed  thus,  she  did  not  look  more  than  five- 
and-tlurty,  and  was  as  handsome  as  ever. 

"  It  is  you.  Monsieur  d* Artagnan  ?  "  said  she,  smiling  graciously ;  "  I 
thank  you  for  having  insisted  on  seeing  me." 

"  I  ask  your  majesty's  pardon,"  said  d'Artagnan.  "  but  I  wished  to 
receive  your  majesty's  orders  from  your  own  mouth." 

**  Ton  know  what  the  matter  in  hand  is  ?" 

**  Yes,  madame." 

"  And  you  accept  the  mission  I  confide  to  you  ?" 

"With  gratitude." 

"  That  is  well ;  be  here  at  midnight." 

"  I  will  be  punctual,  madame." 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  said  the  aueen,  "  I  am  too  well  acquainted 
with  your  disintere^dness  to  speak  of  my  gratitude  at  the  present 
moment ;  but  I  swear  to  you  I  will  not  be  so  forgetful  of  this  second 
service  as  I  have  been  of  the  first." 

**  Your  majestv  is  at  hberty  to  remember  or  to  forget;  and,  again  I 
repeat,  I  do  not  know  what  your  majesty  alludes  to." 

And  d'Artagnan  bowed. 

"  Gk),  then,  for  the  present,  monsieur,"  said  Anne,  with  one  of  her 
most  charming  smiles ;  **  go— and  return  at  midnight." 

She  waved  an  adieu  with  her  hand,  and  d'Artagnan  retired ;  but  as 
he  went  out,  he  cast  his  ever  busy  eyes  upon  the  door  by  which  the 
queen  had  entered,  and,  beneath  the  tapestry,  he  perceived  the  toe  of  a 
velvet  shoe. 

*'  Hum ! "  said  he ;  "  then  Mazarin  was  listening,  to  see  if  I  did  not 
betray  him.  In  good  truth,  this  Italian  pawtin  cfoes  not  deserve  te  be 
Msisted  by  an  honest  man." 

D'Artagnan  was  not  the  less  punctual  to  his  appointment ;  at  half- 
past  nine  he  entered  the  antechamber.    Bemoum  was  waiting  for 

nim. 
He  found  the  cardinal  dressed  en  cavalier.    He  looked  very  well  in 

that  costume,  which  he  wore,  as  we  have  said,  with  elegance;  only  he 

Yfw  very  pale,  and  trembled  a  little. 
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"  Quite  alone?"  said  jrazaxin. "Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  And  our  good  friend  M.  du  Vallon,  snail  we  not  have  the  pleasure 

of  his  company?" 
"  Certainly,  monseigneur ;  he  is  waiting  in  his  carriage.'* 

"  Where  ?" "  At  the  garden-gate  of  the  Palais  Boyal." 

**  We  are  to  go  in  a  carriage,  then  ?" '*  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  And  with  no  other  escort  but  you  two  ?" 

"  Is  not  that  enough  ?  •  One  would  be  sufficient." 

"In  truth,  my  dear  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  said  Mazarin,  "you 

terrify  me  with  your  sangfroid  !" 
"  1  should  have  thought,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  inspired  you 

with  confidence." 
"  And  Bemouin,  can  I  not  take  him  ?" 

"  There  is  no  room  for  him ;  he  can  follow,  and  join  your  eminence." 
"Let  us  be  gone,  then,  since  we  must,  in  everything,  do  as  you 


'Monseigneur,  there  is  quite  time  to  retract,"  said  d*Artagnan; 
"your  eminence  is  perfectly  at  liberty." 

"  Not  at  all !  not  at  all !  let  us  be  gone." 

And  they  both  descended  the  private  staircase,  Mazarin  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  the  musketeer  a  hand  which  the  latter  felt  trembl^  with 
fetation. 

They  crossed  the  courts  of  the  Palais  Boyal,  where  still  some  of  the 
carriages  of  the  late  guests  were  waiting,  proceeded  to  the  garden,  and 
gained  the  little  door. 

Mazarin  endeavoured  to  open  it  with  a  key  which  he  drew  from  his 
pocket,  but  his  hand  shook  so,  he  could  no^  find  the  keyhole. 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

Mazarin  gave  him  the  key;  d'Artagnan  opened  the  door,  and  putl^e 
key  in  his  pocket ;  he  meant  to  return  that  way. 

The  step  was  down,  the  door  open;  Mou6quet9n  held  the  door, 
Perthes  sat  back  in  the  carriage. 
.  "  Get  in,  monseigneur,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

Mazarin  did  not  require  to  be  twice  told,  but  sprang  into  the  carriage. 

D'Artagnan  got  in  after  him,  Mousqueton  shut  the  door,  and  dragged 
himself  up  behind  the  carriage  with  numerous  groans.  lie  had  raise^l 
great  difficulties  against  being  of  the  enterprise,  under  pretext  of  his 
wound  ;  but  d'Artagnan  had  said  to  him : — 

"  Remain,  if  you  like,  my  dear  Monsieur  Mouston ;  but  I  warn  you 
that  Paris  will  be  burnt  this  night."  Upon  which  information  Mous- 
queton made  no  more  objections,  but  declared  he  would  follow  his 
master  and  M.  d'Aitagnan  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  carriage  set  off  at  a  moderate  trot,  that  it  might  not  be  supposed 
to  contain  people  who  were  at  all  in  a  hurry.  The  cardinal  wiped  his 
face  with  ms  handkerchief,  and  looked  around  hinou  He  had  Porthos 
on  his  left,  and  d'Artagnan  on  his  right ;  each  guarded  a  door,— each 
served  him  as  a  rampart.  Before  them,  on  the  front  seat,  were  two 
brace  of  pistols;  the  two  friends  had  their  swords  by  their  sides. 

At  a  hundred  paces  from  the  Palais  Boyal,  a  patrol  stopped  the  car- 
riage. 

"  Qui  Vive?"  said  the  le&der. 

"  Mazarin ! "  replied  d'Artaj^an,  laughing  aloud. 

The  cardinal  felt  the  hair  nso  upon  his  head. 

The  joke  appeared  a  good  one  to  the  bourgeois,  who,  seeing  a  carriatro 
without  arms  and  without  escort,  could  never  have  bdieved  in  ihc 
reality  of  puch  an  imprudence.  ^ 
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'*  A'pleasant  journey ! "  cried  they,  letting  the  carriage  pass. 

" Hein!'*  said  d'Artagnan;  "what  does monseigueur  think  of  that 
answer  ?" 

"  A  man  of  wit ! "  cried  Mazarin. 

"Ah !"  said  Perthes,  "now,  I  see!" 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  Eue  des  Petits-Champs  a  second  patrol 
stopped  the  carriage. 


'^Qui  vive?''  cried  the  leader  of  the  patroL 
*Pal 


Fall  hack,  monseigneur ! "  said  d'Aftagnan. 

And  Mazarin  sunk  so  completely  down  between  the  two  firiends,  that 
no  was  entirely  concealed  by  them. 

"  Quivive  V*  exclaimed  the  same  voice,  impatiently. 

IVArt^nan  perceived  thev  were  going  to  the  horses'  heads,  and  put 
his  body  half  out  at  the  window  of  the  carriage. 

'*  Hola !  Planchet ! "  said  he. 

The  leader  approached:  it  was  indeed  Planchet;  d'Artagnan  had 
recognized  the  voice  of  his  ancient  lackey. 

" How !  monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  "is  it  you ?" 

"  Mon  Dieu!  yes,  my  friend.  Mv  dear  friend  Porthos  has  just 
received  a  sword-thrust,  and  I  am  conducting  him  to  his  country  house 
at  St.  Cloud." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Planchet. 

"  Porthos ! "  resumed  d'Artagnan,  "  if  you  can  speak  at  all,  my  dear 
Porthos,  say  two  words  to  our  good  Planchet." 

"  Planchet,  my  friend"  said  Porthos,  in  a  doleful  voice,  "I  am  very 
ill,  and  if  you  meet  with  a  surgeon,  you  will  do  me  a  kindness  if  you 
send  him  to  me." 

"  Good  heavens ! "  said  Planchet,  "  what  a  misfortune !  How  did  it 
happen?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  another  time,"  said  Mousqueton  from  behind. 

Porthos  uttered  a  loud  groan. 

"Have  way  made  for  us,  Planchet,"  said  d'Artagnan,  in  a  low  voice, 
*^  or  we  shall  not  get  him  there  alive ;  his  lungs  are  wounded." 

Planchet  shook  his  head  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  says— "In  that 
case,  the  affair  must  be  bad  indeed!"  Then,  turning  towards  his 
men— 

**  Let  the  carriage  pass  "  siud  he,  to  one  of  his  friends. 

The  carriage  resumed  its  way,  and  Mazarin,  who  had  held  his  breath, 
ventured  a  long  respiration. 

"  Bricconi  !  "  murmured  he. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  gate  Saint-Honor^  they  fell  in  with  a 
third  troop.  This  was  composed  of  very  ill-looking  people,  more  like 
bandits  than  anything  else ;  these  were  the  followers  of  the  mendicant 
of  Saint-Eustache. 

"Attention,  Porthos ! "  said  d'Artagnan.  porthos  stretcned  out  his 
bands  towards  his  pistols. 

II  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Mazarin. 

"  Monseigneur,  I  believe  we  are  in  very  bad  company." 

A  man  advanced  to  the  door  with  a  kind  of  scythe  in  his  hand. 

"^QMtviveV*  asked  the  man. 

"why,  you  silly  fellow!  don't  you  know  Monsieur  le  Prince's 
carriage  ?  "  said  d'Artagnan. 

Prince's  or  not  prince's,"  said  the  man,  "  you  must  open  the  door  ! 

We  have  the  guard  of  this  gate,  and  nobody  shall  pass  without  our 
I? S^K  who  does  pass." 
What  must  be  done  ?  "  said  Porthos. 
X  2 
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"Pardieuf  why  pass,  to  be  sare ! ''  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  But  how  can  we  pass  ?  "  said  the  quivering  lips  of  Mazarin* 

'*  Throu^  them  or  over  them !— coachman,  gallop ! " 

The  ooadmian  raised  his  whip. 

*'  Not  a  step  further/'  said  the  man  who  appeared  the  leader,  "or  I 
will  ham-strinf;  your  horses." 

"Peste .'"  said  Porthos, "  that  would  be  a  pity !  animals  that  cost  me 
a  hundred  pistoles  each." 

"  I  will  pay  you  two  hundred,"  said  Mazarin. 

**  Yes.  but  when  they  have  ham-strung  our  horses,  they  will  cut  our 
throats,''  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  There  is  one  coming  on  my  side,"  whispered  Porthos,  "  shall  I  kiU 
him?" 

"  Yes,  with  a  blow  of  your  fist,  if  you  can ;  we  must  not  fire  but  in 
the  last  extremity." 

"  I  can,"  said  Porthos. 

**  Come,  and  open  the  door,  then,  if  you  think  proper,"  said  d'Arta- 
gnan  to  the  man  with  the  scythe,  at  the  same  time  taking  one  of  his 
pistols  by  the  barrel,  in  order  to  strike  with  the  butt. 

The  man  approached ;  and  as  he  came  nearer,  d'Artagnan,  to  be  more 
free  in  his  movements,  leaned  half  his  body  out  at  the  window.  His 
eyes  caught  those  of  the  mendicant,  upon  which  the  light  of  a  lantern 
fell. 

He  doubtless  recognized  the  musketeer,  for  he  became  very  pale; 
d'Artagnan  doubtless  recognized  him,  for  his  hair  rose  upon  his  head. 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  r'  cried  he,  drawing  lack  a  step,—"  Monsieur 
d'Artagnan !— let  him  pass !  let  him  pass ! " 

Perhaps  d'Artagnan  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  blow  like  that  which 
fells  a  bullock  resounded :  Porthos  had  Knocked  down  his  man. 

D*  Artagnan  turned  round,  and  saw  the  unfortunate  wretch  lying  at 
four  paces  from  the  carnage. 

"  Now  then ! "  cried  he  to  the  coachman, "  speed !  speed!  go  on !  go 
on ! "  The  coachman  bestowed  sundry  p^suasive  stripes  with  his  whip. 
The  noble  animals  sprang  forward.  Cr^Vore  hc»rd  as  if  of  men  who 
are  knocked  down.  Then  they  became  sensible  of  a  double  shock ;  two 
of  the  wheels  had  passed  over  a  flexible  iw^nd  body.  ^- 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  The  carriage  passed  through  the 
gate. 

"To  Cours-la-Eeine,"  said  d'Artagnan  to  the  coachman.  Then 
turning  towards  Mazarin,— 

"  Now,  monseigneur,"  said  he  to  him,  "  you  may  say  five  Paiers  and 
five  Aves,  to  thank  Gcd  for  your  deliverance ;  you  are  safe,  you  are 
free ! " 

Mazarin  only  replied  by  a  sort  of  groan ;  he  could  not  believe  in  such 
a  miracle. 

Five  minutes  after,  the  carriage  stopped :  it  was  arrived  at  Cours- 
la-Beine. 

"  Is  monseigneur  content  Vvith  his  escort  ?  "  demanded  the  musketeer. 

"  Delighted,  monsieur,"  said  Mazarin,  venturing  his  hmd  out  at  one 
of  the  windows ;  "  now  do  as  much  for  the  queen." 

'*  That  will  be  less  difficult"  replied  d'Artagnan,  jumping  out  of  the 
carriage.  "  Monsieur  du  Yallon,  I  recommend  his  eminence  to  your 
care." 

"  Be  assured  of  that,"  said  Porthos,  holding  out  his  hand. 
^'Artagnan  took  his  friend's  hand  and  shook  it. 
Bntlyl  gently!"  cried  Porthos. 
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lyArtagniui  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 

"What  ails  you?"  asked  he. 

"I  verily  believe  my  wrist  is  dislocated/'  said  Porthos. 

"  What  the  devil !  you  strike  without  mercy ! " 

"  I  was  forced  to  do  so ;  my  man  was  just  going  to  pull  the  trigger  of 
his  pistol.    But  how  did  you  get  rid  of  your  man  ?  " 

"Oh !  mine,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "wasndl  a  man." 

"What  was  Jie,  then?" 

"He  was  a  spectre ! " 

"And " 

"  I  conjured  him." 

Without  any  other  explanation,  d'Arta^an  took  the  pistols  which 
were  upon  the  front  seat,  placed  them  in  his  belt,  folded  his  cloak  round 
him,  and  being  unwilling  to  return  by  the  barrier  at  which  he  had 
oomeout^  he  bent  his  course  towards  the  gate  Bichelieu. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

The  Carriage  of  M.  le  Coac^ateur. 

At  the  gate  Bichelieu  he  "was  stopped  to  be  examined,  and  when  the 
guards  of  the  post  saw  tuy  his  feathei>Ml  hat  and  laced  cloak  that  he  was 
an  officer  of  musketeers,  they  surrounded  him,  with  the  intention  of 
making  him  cry — "  a  hat  Mazarin ! "  This  first  demonstration  did  not 
fail  to  make  him  a  little  uneasy ;  but  when  he  knew  what  was  reouired, 
he  shouted  so  loudly  that  the  most  difficult  must  have  been  satisfied. 

He  was  passing  rapidly  along  the  Eue  Eichelieu,  thinking  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  must  convey  the  queen, — for,  to  take  her  in  a 
carriage  srith  the  arms  of  France  was  out  of  the  question, — ^when,  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel  of  Madame  Gu^m^n^,  he  perceived  an  equipage  in 
waiting. 

A  sttdden  idea  seized  him. 

"  Ah !  pardieu  !  "  said  he,  "  all  is  fair  in  war ! " 

And  he  went  up  to  the  cardage,  looked  at  the  arms  on  the  panels,  and 
at  the  livery  of  the  coachman  on  his  box. 

This  examination  was  the  more  easy,  from  the  coachman  being  asleep 
with  his  hands  closed. 

"This is  the  carriage  of  M.  le  Coadjuteur,"  said  he ;  "on  my  word,  I 
b^n  to  think  Provioence  is  for  us." 

He  got  softly  into  the  carriage,  and,  pulling  the  silken  cord  which 
was  attached  to  the  little  finger  of  the  coachman,— 

"  To  the  Palais  Boyal,"  said  he.  << 

The  coachman,  suddenly  awakened,  drove  towards  the  designated 
point  without  suspecting  that  the  order  was  given  by  any  one  but  his 
master. 

The  Swiss  was  about  to  close  the  gates,  but,  ui)on  seeing  this  mag- 
™pent  equipage,  he  did  not  doubt  it  was  some  visitor  of  importance, 
and  allowed  the  carriage  to  pass :  it  stopped  under  the  peristvle ;  and 
nereonly  the  coachman  perceived  the  footmen  were  not  behind  the 
^nage.  He  supposed  that  M.  le  Coadjuteur  had  sent  them  some- 
•  wHwi!  **  ^®  jumped  down  from  his  box,  and  came  to  open  the  door, 
TV  A    ^^^  "^  ^^  hand. 

J^Artagnan,  on  his  part,  got  out  at  the  same  moment  the  coachman 
aesoenaed  from  his  box,  and  as  the  latter,  terrified  at  not  seemg  his 
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master,  was  making  a  step  backwards,  he  seized  him  by  the  collar  with 
his  left  hand,  and  presenting  a  pistol  to  his  breast  with  the  right, 
exclaimed, — 

"  Pronounce  a  single  yord,  and  you  are  a  dead  man ! " 

The  coachman  perceived,  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance  of 
him  who  thus  spoke  to  him,  that  he  had  fallen  into  some  ambuscade, 
and  he  stood  with  his  mouth  ipen,  and  eyes  starting  from  his  head. 

IVo  musketeers  were  walking  in  the  court ;  d'Artagi^n  called  them, 
by  name. 

"  Monsieur  de  Belli^re  "  said  he  to  one  of  them,  "  have  the  kindness 
to  take  the  reins  from  the  hands  of  this  good  man,  mount  the  box, 
drive  the  carriage  to  the. door  of  the  private  staircase,  and  wait  for 
me  there;  this  is  an  affair  of  importance,  and  concerns  the  king's 
service." 

The  musketeer,  who  knew  his  officer  to  be  incapable  of  joking  in  a 
matter  that  related  to  the  service,  obeyed  without  saying  a  word, 
although  the  order  was  a  singular  one. 

Then  turning  towards  the  second  musketeer,— 

"  Monsieur  du  Verger,"  said  he,  "  assist  me  in  conveying  this  man  to 
a  place  of  safety."  The  musketeer,  thinking  his  officer  had  just  arrested 
some  prince  in  disguise,  bowed,  drew  his  sword,  and  made  a  sign  that 
he  was  ready. 

IVArtagnan  ascended  the  staircase,  leading  his  prisoner^  and,  followed 
by  the  musketeer,  crossed  the  vestibule,  and  went  straight  into  Mazarin's 
antechamber,  where  Bemouin  was  waiting  impatiently  for  news  of  his 
master. 

"  Well,  monsieur  ?"  said  he. 

"All  has  gone  on  admirably,  my  dear  Monsieur  Bernouin ;  but  here 
is  a  man  you  must  confine,  if  you  please,  in  a  place  of  safety." 

"  But  where,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Where  you  please,  provided  the  place  you  choose  has  shutters 
which  fasten,  ana  a  door  with  a  good  lock." 

**  Oh !  we  can  find  that,  monsieur,"  said  Bemouin ;  and  they  con- 
ducted the  poor  coachman  into  a  closet  with  barred  windows,  very  like 
a  prison. 

"  Now,  my  dear  friend,"  said  d'Artagnan,  '*  I  beg  you  to  divest  your- 
self, in  my  favour,  of  your  hat  and  cloak." 

The  coachman,  as  may  be  ima^ned,  made  no  resistance ;  besides,  he 
was  so  astonished  at  what  was  going  on,  that  he  shook  and  stammered 
like  a  drunken  man.  D'Artagnan  put  the  clothes  under  the  arm  of  the 
valet  de  chambre, 

"Now,  Monsieur  du  Verger,"  said  d*Artagnan,  "shut  yourself  up 
with  this  man  till  M.  Bernouin  shall  come  and  release  you ;  the  duty 
may  be  long,  and  not  very  amusing,  I  know ;  but,  then,  you  will  please 
to  understand,"  added  he,  seriously,  "it  is  on  the  king's  service." 

"  At  your  orders,  lieutenant,"  replied  the  musketeer,  who  saw  that 
the  affair  was  an  important  one. 

"-4  propos"  saitt  d'Axtagnan,  aloud;  "if  this  man  endeavours  to 
escape,  or  to  cry  out,  run  your  sword  through  his  bodv." 

The  musketeer  made  a  sign  implying  punctual  obedience,  and 
d'Artagnan  went  out,  taking  Bernouin  with  him. 

Twelve  o'clock  struck. 

"  Lead  me  to  the  queen's  oratory,"  said  he ;  "  inform  her  that  I  am 
there,  and  go  and  place  that  parcel,  with  a  mousqueton  well  loaded,  upon 
the  seat  of  the  carriage  which  is  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  private 
staircase." 
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Beraouin  introduced  d'Artagnan  into  the  oratory,  where  he  sat  down 
in  a  rather  reflective  mood. 

Everything  had  gone  on  at  the  Palais  Boyal  as  usual  At  ten  o'clock, 
as  we  have  said,  almost  all  the  guests  had  retired ;  those  who  were  to  fly 
with  the  court  had  the  word  given,  and  all  were  desired  to  be  at<;Jours- 
la<£eine  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock. 

At  ten,  Anne  of  Austria  went  to  the  king's  apartments.  Monsieur 
was  just  put  to  bed,  and  young  Louis  was  amusing  himself  with 
arranging  in  ofder  of  battle  a  nuniber  of  leaden  soldiers,  an  exercise  he 
took  particular  delight  in.  Two  children  of  honour  were  playing  with 
him. 
"  Laporte,"  said  the  queen, "  it  is  time  his  majesty  went  to  bed." 
The  king  requested  to  sit  up  longer,  as  he  said  he  was  not  at  dl  sleepy ; 
but  the  queen  was  positive. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to-morrow,  at  six  o'clock,  to  bathe  at  Conflans, 
Louis  ?    You  asked  to  do  so  yourself,  I  think." 

"  You  are  right,  madame,"  said  the  king ;  "  and  I  am  ready  to  go  to 
my  apartment,  when  you  have  kissed  me.  Laporte,  give  the  chamber 
candle  to  M.  le  chevalier  de  Coislin." 

The  queen  appUed  her  lips  to  the  white  and  polished  brow  which 
the  boy  held  up  to  her,  with  a  seriousness  that  already  savoured  of 
etiquette. 

"  Get  to  sleep  as  soon  as  you  can,  Louis,"  said  the  queen,  "  for  you 
will  be  called  early." 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  obey  you,  madame,"  said  young  Louis ;  "  but  I 
do  not  feel  the  least  inclination  to  sleep." 

"  Laporte,"  said  the  queen,  in  a  whisper,  "  look  for  some  dull  book  to 
read  to  his  majesty ;  but  do  not  take  off  your  clothes." 

The  king  went  out,  accompanied  by  the  chevalier  de  Coislin,  who 
carried  the  chamber  candlestick.    The  other  child  was  sent  home. 

The  queen  then  returned  to  her  apartment.  Her  women,  that  is  to 
say,  Madame  de  Bregy,  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont,  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville,  and  her  sister  Socratine— so  called  on  account  of  her  wisdom, — 
brought  in  the  remains  of  the  dinner,  upon  which  she  supped,  as  usual. 
The  queen  then  gave  her  orders,  spoke  of  a  repast  the  marquis  de 
V  illequier  was  to  ^ve  her  the  next  day,  named  the  persons  who  were  to 
have  the  honour  of  being  present  at  it,  announced  that  on  the  day  after 
she  should  pay  a  visit  to  Val-de-Grace,  where  she  intended  to  offer  up 
her  devotions,  and  gave  orders  to  B^ringhAi,  her  first  valet  de  chambre, 
to  accompany  her. 

The  ladies  having  supped,  the  queen  feigned  great  fatigue,  and  went 
to  her  sleeping-apartment.  Madame  de  Motteville,  who  was  on  duty 
that  evening,  followed  her  thither,  and  assisted  her  to  undress.  The 
queen  got  into  bed,  spoke  kindly  to  her  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
dismissed  her. 

It  was  at  this  moment  d' Artagnan  entered  the  court  of  the  Palais 
l^oyal  in  the  coadjuteur's  carriage. 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  carnages  of  the  ladies  of  honour  went  out, 
™  the  gates  were  closed  after  them. 

l.welvo  o'cjlock  struck.  Pive  minutes  after,  Bernouin  knocked  at  the 
queen's  bedroom  door,  coming  by  the  cardinal's  secret  passage.  Anno 
^i  Austria  opened  the  door  herself. 

^iie  was  already  dressed ;  that  is  to  say,  she  had  put  on  her  stockings ; 
'^J  was  enveloped  in  a  long  peignoir, 

.,  Is  that  you,  Bernouin  ? "  said  she ;  "  is  Monsieur  d' Artagnan 
there?" 
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"  Yes,  madame,  in  your  oratory ;  he  waits  till  your  maiesty  is  ready.** 

"  I  am  ready.  Go  and  tell  Laporte  to  awaken  and  dress  the  king ; 
then  go  the  apartment  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Yilleroy,  and  tell  him  to 
come  to  me." 

Bemouin  howed  and  retired. 

The  queen  entered  her  oratory,  which  was  lighted  hy  a  simple  lamp 
of  Venetian  glass-work.    She  saw  d'Artasnan  standing  waiting  for  her. 

"  Is  that  you  ?"  said  she. "  Yes,  madame." 

**  Are  you  ready?" "  I  am." 

"And  M.le  Cardinal?" 

"  Is  gone  out  without  accident;  and  awaits  your  majesty  at  Cours- 
la-Eeine." 

**  But  in  what  carriage  are  we  to  go  ?  " 

"  All  is  prepared ;  a  carriage  waits  below  for  your  majesty." 

**  Let  us  go  to  the  king's  apartment." 

IVArtagnan  bowed,  and  followed  the  queen. 

Young  Louis  was  already  dressed,  with  the  exception  of  his  shoes 
and  his  povrpoint.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  dressed  with  an  air  of 
astonishment,  loading  poor  Laporte  with  questions  and  obtaining 
nothing  in  reply  but  these  words :— "  Sire  1  it  is  by  order  of  the 
queen." 

The  bed  was  thrown  open,  and  the  king's  sheets  were  seen  to  be  so 
worn,  that  there  were  holes  in  several  parts  of  them.  This  was  one  of 
the  effects  of  the  niggardly  dispositidn  of  Mazarin. 

The  aueen  enterec^  and  d'Artagnan  remained  in  the  door-way. 

The  boy,  on  seeing  the  queen,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  Xiaporte, 
and  ran  to  her.— The  queen  made  a  sign  to  d'Artagnan  to  approach. — 
He  obeyed. 

"  My  son,"  said  Anne  of  Austria,  pointing  to  the  musketeer,  standing 
calm  and  uncovered.  ""  that  is  M.  d'Artagnan,  who  is  as  brave  as  one  of 
those  ancient  knights  whose  histories  you  delight  in  hearing  my  women 
relate  to  you.  !Bemember  his  name  well,  and  look  at  him  well,  tlmt 
you  may  not  forget  his  countenance,  for  he  will,  this  evening,  render  us 
a  great  service." 

The  young  king  gazed  at  the  officer  with  his  large  proud  ef  es,  and 
repeated,—  M.  d\^tagnan." 

''That  is  it,  my  son.'*^ 

The  young  king  held  his  Viftle  hand  out  slowly  towards  the  musketeer; 
the  latter  bent  his  knee  to  tne  ground,  and  kissed  it. 

**  M.  d'Artagnan,"  repeated  Louis,  'that  is  well,  madame." 

At  this  moment  the  noise  of  an  approaching  tumult  was  heard. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  the  queen. 

**  Oh !  oh !"  replied  d'Arti^nan,  opening  at  the  same  time  his  keen 
ear  and  his  intelhgent  eye,—  it  is  the  people  in  a  state  of  riot  again." 

"  We  must  fly,"  said  the  queen. 

"Your  majesty  has  given  me  the  direction  of  this  offiiir;  yoa  most 
remain,  and  learn  what  they  want." 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan !  '^ 

"  I  answer  for  everything." 

!Nothing  is  communicated  more  rapidly  than  confidence.  The  queen, 
herself  full  of  strength  and  courage,  was  sensible,  ii»  the  highest  degree, 
to  these  virtues  in  others. 

"  Act  as  you  think  proper,"  said  she ;  "  I  rely  upon  you." 

"  Will  your  majesty,  then,  permit  me,  throughout  wis  affidr,  to  give 
*^rders  in  your  name  ?" 

**  Command,  monsieur." 
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*'  What  do  those  people  want  ?"  said  the  king. 

"  I  will  go  and  learn,  sire,"  said  d'Artognan,  leaving  the  chamher 
with  a  quick  step. 

The  tumult  continued  to  increase,  and  appeared  to  envelop  the 
whole  of  the  Palais  Boyal.  Cries  were  hear4  within,  of  which  the 
meaning  could  not  he  ascertained.  It  was  evidently  a  seditious 
clamour. 

The  king,  not  quite  dressed,  the  queen,  and  Laporte,  remained  each 
In  the  state,  and  abnost  in  the  iJlace,  in  which  they  were,  listening^  and 
Taiting  with  anxious  impatience. 

Comminges,  who  was  on  duty  that  night  at  the  palace,  came  in 
hastily;  he  had  nearly  two  hundred  men  in  the  courts  andstahles, 
and  jDlaiced  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  queen. 

**  Well!"  said  Anne,  eagerly,  on  seeing  d'Artagnan  return,  "what 
is  the  matter?" 

'*  Why,  madame,  a  report  has  heen  spread  that  the  queen  had  quitted 
the  Palais  Boyal,  taking  tiie  king  with  her,  and  the  people  demand  a 
proof  to  the  contrary,  threatening  to  destroy  the  palace." 

" Oh !  this  is  too  much !"  said  the  queen,  ** and!  will  prove  to  them  I 
am  not  gone!" 

IVArtagnan  saw,  hy  the  expression  of  the  queen's  eyes,  she  was  ahout 
to  eive  some  violent  order.  He  approached  close  to  her,  and  whispered : 
— *  Has  your  majesty  still  confidence  in  me  ?" 

His  voice  made  her  start.—"  Yes,  monsieur,  every  confidence  I "  swd 
she;  "speak!" 

'*  Will  the  queen  deign  to  act  according  to  my  advice  P  " 

"Speak!" 

"  Tour  majesty  will  please  to  send  M.  de  Comminges  out  of  the  way- 
ordering  him  to  confine  himself  and  his  men  to  the  corps-de-garde  ana 
the  stables." 

Comminges  darted  at  d'Artagnan  one  of  those  envious  glances  with 
which  every  courtier  views  the  dawn  of  a  fresh  fortune, 
pid  you  hear,  Comminees  ?"  said  the  c^ueen. 

B'Artagnan  went  up  to  him ;  he  hadj  with  his  usual  sagacity,  caught 
that  glance  on  its  passage.  — "  Monsieur  de  Comminges,"  said  he, 

pardon  me;  we  are  both  servants  of  the  queen,  are  we  not?  It 
happens  to  be  my  turn  to  be  useful  to  her,  do  not  envy  me  that  good 
lortune."— Comminges  bowed  and  went  out. 

Hum !"  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself, "  there  is  another  enemy  I  have 
got. 

"And  now" said  the  queen,  addressing  d'Artagnan,  "what  is  to  be 
^^je;for,  you  hear^  instead  of  being  calmer,  the  noise  increases  ?  " 

Madame,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  "the  people  wish  to  see  the  king, 
and  they  must  see  him." 


n^~„  —  — jw«v^ , — *B"—  *»  H"*-^  **8-v,  *  cried  Laporte. 

ine  queen  reflected,  and  then  smiled,  like  a  woman  to  whom  duplicity 
**  jot  a  stranger. 

«'vV*  ^  ^''  murmured  she. 
o  J*^'  I^aporte,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  go,  and  through  the  iron  railings  of 
tQe  palace  announce  to  the  people  that  they  shall  be  satisfied,  and  that. 
In  ?'®v°*^^^*«s,  not  only  shall  they  see  the  king,  but  they  shall  see  him 
,Mi";hed:  add,  that  the  king  is  asleep,  and  the  queen  begs  them  to  be 
silent,  and  not  to  awaken  him." 
.^ut  not  everybody,  a  deputation  of  two  or  four  persons. 
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"  Everybody  that  pleases,  madame." 

"  But  they  will  keep  us  here  till  daylight ;  think  of  that ! " 

"  We  shflJl  get  rid  of  them  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  I  answer  for  every- 
thing, madame.  Trust  me,  I  know  the  people ;  the^  are  only  great 
children  that  want  caressing.  Before  the  sleeping  kmg  they  will  be 
mute,  and  as  mild  and  timid  as  lambs." 

**  Go,  Laporto,"  said  the  queen. 

The  young  king  went  up  to  his  mother.  "  Why  do  we  do  what  those 
][)eople  demand  f  "  asked  he.  .  * 

"We  must,  my  son,"  said  Anne. 

"  Well,  but  if  they  say  to  me,  I  must,  I  am  no  longer  king." 

The  queen  remained  silent. 

''  Sire,"  said  d'Artagnan, "  will  your  mtgesty  permit  me  to  ask  you  a 
question  ?  " 

Louis  XIV.  turned  round  astonished  that  any  one  should  dare  to 
address  him ;  the  queen  pressed  the  boy's  hand. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,'^  said  he. 

"  Does  your  majesty  remember,  when  playina  in  the  park  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  or  the  courts  of  the  palace  of  Versailles,  to  have  seen  all  at 
once  the  heavens  overcast,  and  heard  the  noise  of  thunder  ?  " 

"  Yes.  doubtless  I  have." 

"  Well,  then,  this  noise  of  thunder,  however  strong  your  majesty's 
inclination  might  be  to  play,  said  plainly :  '  Go  in,  sire,  you  must.* " 

"  That  is  true,  monsieur ;  but  I  have  been  told  tl^t  the  noise  of  thunder 
was  the  voice  of  God." 

"  Well.»sire,"  said  d'Artagnan, "  if  your  raaiesty  listens  to  the  noise  of 
the  people,  you  will  see  it  very  much  resembles  that  of  thunder."  In 
fact,  at  that  moment,  a  terrific  clamour  was  borne  through  the  vast 
courts  of  the  palace  by  the  night  breeze.    All  at  once  it  ceased. 

** There!"  cried  d'Artagnan,  **the  people  have  just  been  told  your 
majesty  is  asleep— you  see,  sire,  you  are  still  king." 

l^he  queen  looked  with  astonishment  at  this  strange  man,  whose 
brilliant  courage  made  him  the  equal  of  the  bravest,  and  whose  keen 
wit  made  him  the  equal  of  all.    Laporte  entered. 

'*  Well !  Laporte  Y  "  demanded  the  queen. 

"  Madame,"  replied  he,  "  the  prediction  of  M.  d'Artagnan  is  aooom- 
plished,  they  are  calm  as  if  by  enchantment.  The  gates  are  about  to  be 
opened  to  them,  and  in  five  minutes  they  will  be  here," 

"  Laporte."  said  the  queen,  "if  you  were  to  place  one  of  your  sons  in 
the  king's  place,  we  could,  in  the  mean  time,  be  gone." 

*'No,  no,"  said  d'Artagnan;  "for  if  one  of  them  should  know  his 
majesty,  and  perceive  the  trick,  all  would  be  lost." 

"  You  are  right,  monsieur,  always  right,"  said  Anne.  "Laporte,  put 
the  king  to  bed."  Laporto  placed  the  lung  in  his  bed,  clothed  as  he  was, 
and  covered  him  over  his  shoulders  with  the  bedclothes. 

The  queen  bent  over  him,  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  "  Pretend 
to  sleep,  Louis,"  said  she. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  king ;  "  but  I  will  not  have  one  of  those  men  touch 
me." 

"Sire,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "I  am  here,  and  I  promise  you,  if  one  of 
them  has  that  audacity,  he  shall  pay  for  it  with  his  life." 

**  Now,"  said  the  queen,  '*  what  is  to  be  done,  for  I  hear  them  ?  " 

"  M.  Laporte,  go  and  meet  them,  and  again  request  them  to  be  silent" 

"  Madame  will  please  to  wait  at  the  doo^r.  I  will  be  at  the  king's  head, 
ready  to  die  for  him." 
Laporte  went  out,  the  queen  placed  herself  near  the  tapestry  entrance, 
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and  d'Artagnan  glided  quietly  behind  the  ouTtains  of  the  head  of  the 
bed.  Then  was  heard  the  sullen  but  continuous  tread  of  a  multitude 
of  men ;  the  queen  herself  raised  the  tapestry,  with  her  finger  on  her 
lip.    On  seeing  the  queen,  the  men  stopped,  with  an  attitude  of  respect. 

"  Come  in,  gentlemen,  come  in ! ''  said  the  queen. 

There  was  then  among  these  people  a  moment  of  hesitation  which 
resembled  shame.  They  had  expected  resistance :  they  had'  expected 
to  be  opposed,  to  have  to  force  the  gates  and  overcome  the  |(uards :  but 
the  gates  had  opened  spontanedusly,  and  the  king,  ostensibly  at  least, 
had  no  other  guard  at  his  pillow  but  his  mother.  Those  who  were  first 
stammered  something,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  back. 

"  Come  in,  gentlemen,"  said  Laporte,  "  since  the  queen  permits  it." 

Then  one,  more  hardy  than  the  rest,  ventured  to  pass  through  the 
door,  and  advance  towards  the  bed  on  tip-toe.  The  others  imitated  him, 
and  the  chamber  became  silently  filled,  as  if  all  these  men  had  been  the 
most  humble  and  devoted  of  courtiers.  Far  beyond  the  door-way  were 
to  be  seen  the  heads  of  those  who,  being  unable  to  enter,  exalted  them- 
selves on  their  toes  to  catch  a  glimpse. 

D'Artagnan  saw  all  through  a  small  opening  in  the  curtain ;  in  the 
man  who  first  entered  he  recognized  Planchet. 

"Monsieur"  said  the  queen  to  him,  believing  him  to  be  the  leader  of 
all  the  band,  you  have  wished  to  see  the  king,  and  I  have  determined 
to  show  him  to  you  myself.  Go  nearer  to  him,  look  at  him,  and  say  if 
you  think  we  look  like  people  who  want  to  escai)e." 

"  No,  certainly,"  replied  Planchet,  rather  astonished  at  the  unexpected 
honour  he  received. 

"You  will  tell  my  good  and  faithful  Parisians,  then,"  said  Anne,  with 
a  smile,  the  expression  of  which  did  not  deceive  d'Artagnan,  "  that  you 
have  seen  the  king  in  bed  and  asleep,  as  well  as  the  queen  ready  to  go 
to  bed  likewise." 

"I  will  tell  them  so,  madame,  and  they  who  accompany  me  will  tell 
them  so  likewise ;  but— — ** 

"  But  what  ?  "  asked  Anne  of  Austria. 

"  I  hope  your  majesty  will  pardon  me,"  said  PUinchet, "  but  is  it  really 
the  king  who  is  asleep  m  that  bed  ?  " 

Anne  of  Austria  started.  "  If  there  be  any  one  among  you  who 
knows  the  king,"  said  she,  "  let  him  approach  the  bed,  and  see  if  it  is  his 
majesty." 

A  man  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  with  which  he  concealed  his  face,  drew 
near  to  the  bed,  and  leaning  over  it,  looked  earnestly  at  the  king.  For 
an  instant  d'Artagnan  imagined  that  this  man  had  an  evil  intention, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword ;  but  on  stooping,  the  man  in  the  cloak 
uncovered  a  part  of  his  face,  and  d'Artagnan  recognized  the  coadjuteur. 

"It  is  really  the  king,"  said  the  man,  rising  up.  "God  bless  his 
maiesty ! " 

*  Yes,"  said  Planchet,  in  a  subdued  voice ;  "  God  bless  his  majesty  ! " 
And  all  these  men,  who  had  entered  furious,  passing  from  anger  to  pity 
m  turn,  blessed  the  roval  bov. 
"Now,"  said  Planchet,  '^let  us  thank  the  queen,  my  friends,  and 

retire." 
All  bowed  and  went  out  by  degrees,  as  noiselessly  as  they  had  entered. 

"Ij^et  had  entered  first,  and  went  out  last.  The  queen  stopped  him. 
What  is  your  name,  my  friend  ?  '*  said  she. 
Planchet  turned  round,  astonished  at  the  question.    "  Yes,",  said  the 

queen, "  I  consider  myself  as  much  honoured  by  having  received  you 

tms  evening,  as  if  you  were  a  prince,  and  I  wish  to  know  your  name. 
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**  Yes/'  thought  Planchet, "  to  treat  me  like  a  prince !  Many  thanks 
to  you ! " 

D'Artagnan  trembled  lest  Planchet,  seduced  like  the  raven  in  the 
fable,  should  tell  his  name,  and  that  the  queen,  knowing  his  name, 
might  learn  that  Planchet  had  belonged  to  him. 

Madame,"  rephed  Planchet,  "my  name  is  Dulaorier,  at  your 
service." 

"  Thank  you,  M.  Dulaurier,"  said  the  queen, "  and  what  are  you  ?  " 

''Madame,  I  am  a  dealer  in  doth^  in  the  Eue  d^  Bourdonnais." 

"Thatisadll  wish  to  know,^'said  the  queen;  ''much  obliged,  my 
dear  M.  Dulaurier,  you  shall  hear  of  me." 

"  Gome !  oome ! "  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself,  as  he  pushed  aside  his 
curtain,  "  decidedly  Master  Planchet  is  no  fool ;  if  is  plain  he  has  been 
brought  up  at  a  good  school'^ 

The  different  actors  in  this  strange  scene  remained  an  instant  in 
face  of  each  other,  without  saying  a  single  word,  the  queen  standing 
near  the  door,  d'Artagnan  half  out  from  his  concealment,  the  king 
leaning  on  his  elbow,  ready  to  fall  back  again  into  his  bed  at  the  least 
sound  that  should  indicate  the  return  of  the  multitude ;  but,  instead 
of  approaching,  the  noise,  by  degrees,  became  more  distant,  and  ended 
by  dymg  away  entirely.  The  queen  breathed  freely ;  d'Artagnan  wiped 
his  moist  brow,  the  king  slipped  firom  his  bed,  saying,  " Xet  us  be 
gone ! " 

At  that  moment  Laporte  re-appeared.    "  Well  ?  "  asked  the  queen. 

"Well,  madame,"  repUed  the  naleUde^chamhre ;  "I  have  followed 
them  to  the  gates ;  they  announced  to  their  comrades  that  they  bad 
seen  the  king,  and  that  the  queen  had  spoken  to  them,  so  that  they 
departed  quite  proud  and  glorious." 

Oh  !  the  wretches ! "  murmured  the  queen,  "  they  shall  t»y  for 
this  effrontery,  I  promise  them." 

Then,  tummg  towards d'Artagnan,  " Monsieur,"  said  she,  "you have 
this  eveningKiven  me  the  best  counsels  I  ever  received  in  my  life — 
continue.    What  must  we  do  now  ?  " 

"Monsieur  Laporte,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "finish  dressing  his 
majesty." 

'^We  can  go  then  ?  "  asked  the  queen. 

"  When  your  majesty  pleases ;  you  have  but  to  descend  the  pritste 
staircase ;  you  will  find  me  at  the  door." 

"  Go  then,  monsieur ;  I  will  follow  you,"  said  the  queen. 

D'Artagnan  went  down,  the  carriage  was  at  its  post,  the  musketeer 
kept  his  seat.  D'Artagnan  took  the  parcel  he  had  desired  Bemouin  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  the  musketeer.  It  may  be  remembered  this  was  the 
hat  and  cloak  of  Gondy's  coachman.  D'Artagnan  put  on  the  doak  and 
hat,  and  the  musketeer  left  the  box. 

•*  Monsieur,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  you  will  restore  liberty  to  your  com- 
panion who  is  guarding  the  coachman ;  you  will  mount  your  borsesL 
Sto  the  H6tel  de  la  Chevrette,  Rue  Tiquetonne ;  take  my  horse  ana 
.  du  Vallon's,  saddle  them  with  all  their     "" 


military  eqttipment&  and 
lead  them  to  Cours-la-Eeine.  If  you  find  no  one  at  Gours-la-Beine, 
you  must  proceed  as  Aur  as  Saint-Germain.    On  the  king's  servioe.'* 

The  musketeer  lifted  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and  departed  to  execute  his 
orders.  D'Artagnan  got  into  the  coachman's  seat  He  had  a  braoe  of 
pistols  in  his  belt,  a  mousqueton  under  his  fee^  and  his  naked  sword 
behind  him.  The  queen  appeared;  behind  her  came  the  king  and  the 
due  d'Apjou,  his  brother. 

"  The  carnage  of  M.  le  Coa^juteur  I "  exclaimed  she^  drawiog  back* 
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"  Yes,  madamfi/'  said  d'Artegnan;  *'but  get  in  without  fear,  it  is  I 
who  drive  it." 

The  qaeen  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  stepped  in  immediately. 
The  king  and  monsieur  took  their  places  beside  her.  **Come  in, 
Laporte,"  said  the  queen. 

*'How,  madame ! "  said  the  valet-^-ehambre,  "in  the  same  carriage 
as  vour  majesty  ?  "  ^ 

We  must  not  think  of  royal  etiquette  this  evening,  but  of  the  safety  . 
of  the  king.    Get  id.  Laporte."    Laporte  obeyed. 

"  Shut  the  blinds,'^  said  d'Artwman. 

"But  will  not  that  create  suspicion,  monsieur  ?"  said  the  queen. 

"Tour  majesty  may  be  quite  at  ease,''  replied  the  musketeer;  "I 
ha?e  an  answer  ready." 

The  blinds  were  closed,  and  they  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace  down  the 
Bae  de  Bichelieu.  On  arriving  at  the  gate,  the  commander  of  the  post 
advanced  at  the  head  of  a  dozen  men.  holding  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 
FArtagnan  made  him  a  sign  to  approach. 

"  Do  you  know  the  carriage  ?  "  said  he  to  the  serjeant. 

''No,"  replied  he. 

*' Jjook  at  the  arms."    The  serjeant  held  his  lantern  to  the  panel. 

"  Why,  they  ara  M.  le  Coadjuteur's,"  said  he. 

"  Hush !   hush !  a  little  affair  of  gallantry  with  Madame  de  Gu^* 

The  seijeant  laughed.    '*  Open  the  xate  "  said  he,  "  all  is  rig;ht." 

Then  approaching  a  blind  that  was  lowered  a  little :— "  I  wish  you  a 
pleasant  evening,  monsieur ! "  said  he. 

"  Hold  your  tongue ! "  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  I  shall  lose  my  place ! " 

The  barrier  creaked  on  its  hinges ;  and  d'Artagnan,  seeing  the  road 
open,  applied  the  whip  vigorously,  and  the  horses  went  off  at  full  trot. 
Five  minutes  after  they  drove  up  to  the  cardinal's  carriage. 

" Mousqueton,"  cried  d'Artagnan,  ''draw  up  the  blinds  of  her 
majesty's  carriage." 

''Itishe,"saidPorthos. 

**  As  a  coachman ! "  cried  Mazarin. 

"And  with  the  coadjuteur's  carriage ! "  said  the  queen. 

''CorpodiDio!  Monsou  d'Artagnan,"  said  Mazarin,*' you  are  worth 
your  weight  in  gold  I " 
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How  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos  gained,  the  one  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  ami  the 
other  two  hundred  and  fifteen  louis,  by  selling  straw. 

Mazjlbtn  was  anxious  to  set  out  for  Saint-Germain  at  once,  but  the 
queen  declared  she  would  wait  for  the  persons  she  had  appointed  to 
loUow  her.  She  only  offered  the  cardinal  the  place  occupied  by  Laporte, 
'which  he  accepted,  and  passed  from  one  carriage  to  the  other. 

It  was  not  without  reason  the  renort  had  been  spread  that  the  king 
was  to  leave  Paris  in  the  course  oi  the  night ;  ten  or  a  dozen  persons 
were  in  the  secret  of  this  flight,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
however  discreet  they  might  nave  been,  they  had  not  been  able  to  give 
^eir  orders  for  departure  vHthout  the  thing's  transpiring  a  little. 
•Besides,  every  one  of  these  persons  had  one  or  two  others  in  whom  they 
Fere  interested  ^  and  as  it  could  not  be  doubted  the  queen  left  Paris 
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with  terrible  projects  of  yengeance,  every  one  warned  his  friends  or 
relations ;  so  that  the  rumour  of  this  departure  ran  like  wildfire  throagh 
the  streets  of  Paris. 

The  first  carriage  that  arrived  after  the  queen's,  was  that  of  M.  le 
Prince,  containing  M.  de  Condd,  Madame  la  Frino^se,  and  la  Princesse 
Douairiere.  Both  the  ladies  had  been  called  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  had  no  idea  what  was  the  mat^r. 

The  second  contained  M.  le  due  d'Orl^ns,  Madame  la  Duchesse,  the 
Grande  Mademoiselle,  and  the  Abb^  de  la  Bivi^re,  the  inseparable 
favourite  and  intimate  counsellor  of  the  prince. 

The  third  contained  M.  de  Longueville,  and  M.  le  prince  de  Conti, 
the  brother  and  brother-in-law  of  M.  le  Prince.  They  all  ahghtetl, 
approached  the  carriage  in  which  were  the  king  and  the  queen,  and 
onered  their  homage. 

The  queen  looked  eagerly  into  the  carriaj^e,  the  door  of  which  vas 
open,  and  saw  that  it  was  empty.  "  Where  is  the  duchesse  de  Longue- 
ville ?  "  said  she. 

"  Ay  I  where  is  my  sister  ? "  asked  M.  le  Prince. 

"  Madame  de  Longueville  is  seriously  indisposed,  madame,"  i^pli^cd 
the  duke, "'  and  has  charged  me  to  make  her  excuses  to  your  ma^f/ 

Anne  cast  a  rapid  glanee  at  Mazarin,  who  replied  by  a  slight  mclina- 
tion  of  the  head. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  "  asked  the  queen. 

"  That  she  is  a  hostage  for  the  Parisians  "  replied  the  cardinal 

"  Why  did  she  not  come  ?  "  asked  M.  le  Prince,  in  a  whisper,  of  hs 
brother. 

"  Silence ! "  replied  the  latter ;  "no  doubt  she  has  her  reasons.'' 

"  She  will  ruin  us  "  muttered  the  prince. 

"She  will  save  us,*'  said  Conti. 

The  carriages  now  arrived  in  crowds.  The  Marshal  de  la  Meille- 
raie,  the  Marshal  de  Yilleroy,  Guitaut,  Villequier,  Gommini!^  .ail 
came,  one  after  another;  the  two  musketeers  likewise  arrived,  le«dio? 
the  horses  of  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos.  They  mounted,  Porthoss 
coachman  replaced  d'Artagnan  upon  the  box  of  the  royal  csmsge, 
whilst  Mousqueton  replaced  the  coachman,  driving  standing,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  like  the  antique  Automedon.  , 

The  queen,  although  occupied  by  a  thousand  busy  thoughts,  looked 
everywhere  for  d'Artagnan,  out  the  Gascon,  vrith  his  customary  pru- 
dence, had  already  plunged  into  the  crowd.  , 

"  Let  us  be  vanguard,"  said  he  to  Porthos,  "and  secure  ourselves  gool 
lodgings  at  Saint-Germain,  for  nobody  will  think  of  us.  I  feel  very 
much  fatigued."  . 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Porthos,  "  I  am  half-asleep.  Only  to  think  I  not 
the  least  battle  !    Decidedly  the  Parisians  are  great  fools ! " 

"  May  it  not  rather  be  said  that  we  are  clever  fellows  ?  "  said  d'Artag- 
nan. 

"  "Well,  perhaps  it  may." 

"  And  your  wrist,  how  is  that  ?  " 

"  Better ;  but  do  you  believe  we  have  got  them  this  time  ? "  • 

"  What  ?  " "  You,  your  promotion,  and  I,  my  title  P  "         . . ,,  ^ 

"  Mafoi !  yes,  I  would  almost  lay  a  wager  we  have.  Besides,  if  tn«y 
do  not  remember  us  now,  I  will  awaken  their  memory."  . 

"  The  queen  is  speaking,"  said  Porthos ;  "^  I  think  she  wonts  to  mount 
on  horseback." 

"Yes,  she  would  like  to  do  so,  but '* ''  But  what?" 

"  The  cardinal  will  not  Idlow  it.    Gentlemen,"  oontinned  d'Artagnan. 
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addressisiii;  the  two  musketeers, "  accompany  the  queen's  carriage,  and 
do  not  leave  the  doors  of  it.    We  are  going  forward  to  prepare  lodgings." 

And  d'Arlagnan  spurred  on  towards  Saint-Germain,  followed  by 
Porthos. 

"  Let  ns  be  gone,  gentlemen,"  said  the  queen. 

And  the  royal  carriage  set  forward,  followed  by  all  the  others,  and  by 
more  than  fifty  horsemen.  They  arrived  at  Saint-Germain  without 
accident ;  on  stepping  out,  the  queen  found  M.  le  Prince  standing  bare- 
headed to  offer  his  band. 

"  What  a  wakening  for  the  Parisians ! "  said  Anne,  joyously. 

"  It  is  war,"  said  the  prince. 

"  "^''ell,  war  let  it  be !  Have  we  not  on  our  side  the  conqueror  of 
Eocroy,  Nordlingen,  and  Lens  ?  "  The  prince  bowed  in  acknowledgment 
of  tiie  compliment. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  queen  entered  the  chMeau 
first,  all  the  rest  followed  her;  nearly  two  hundred  persons  had  accom- 
panied her  in  her  flight. 

"  Gentlemen,''  said  the  queen,  laughing,  "lodge  in  the  ch&teau;  it  is  a 
vast  place,  you  will  not  want  room ;  but  as  we  were  not  expected,  I  have 
just  been  informed  there  are  but  three  beds,— one  for  the  king,  one  fur 
me " 

'*  And  one  for  Mazarin,"  said  M.  le  Prince,  aside  to  his  brother. 

"And  I  shall  be  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  then  ? "  said  Ga«ton, 
with  a  very  dissatisfied  smile. 

"  No,  monseigneur,"  said  Mazarin, "  for  the  third  bed  is  destuied  for 
your  highness.'^ 

"  What  will  you  do  then  ?  "  asked  Gaston. 

"Ill  shall  not  go  to  bed ;  I  have  plenty  to  do."| 

Gaston  had  the  room  pointed  out  to  him  which  contained  his  bed, 
without  disturbing  himself  about  the  lodging  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

"Well,  I  will  go  to  bed,"  said  d'Artt^nan.  "Come  with  me, 
Porthos.^' 

Porthos  followed  birn  with  that  profound  confidence  he  had  in  the 
intellect  of  his  friend. '  They  walked  side  by  side  across  the  Place  of  the 
ch&teau,  Porthos  looking  with  all  his  eyes  at  d'Arfcagnan,  who  was 
counting  on  his  fingers. 

"Four  hundred,  at  a  pistole  each,  four  hundred  i)istoles." 

"Yes,"  said  Porthos,  "four  hundred  pistoles  is  right;  but  what 
about  four  hundred  pistoles  ?  " 

"  A  pistole  is  not  enough,"  said  dArtagnan,  "  it  is  worth  a  louis." 

"  what  is  worth  a  louis  ?  "  • 

"  Four  hundred,  at  a  louis,  make  four  hundred  louis." 

"  Four  hundred  ?  "  said  Porthos. 

"Yes,  there  are  two  hundred,  and  they  will  want  at  least  two  for  each 
person.    At  two  for  each  person,  that  makes  four  hundred." 

"  Pour  hundred  what  ?  ^' 

"  Listen ! "  said  d'Artagnan ;  and  as  there  were  all  sorts  of  people 
about,  gaping  at  the  arrival  of  the  court,  he  concluded  his  sentence  in  a 
whisper  in  Porthos's  ear. 
"I  understand ! "  said  Porthos,  "  I  understand  I  capital !  by  my 

faith !    Two  hundred  louis  each,  that  is  excellent !  but  what  will  they 

say?" 

.  '"^^y  may  say  what  they  like;  besides,  how  are  they  to  know  it 

**  Who  will  take  charge  of  the  distribution  ?  " 
Mousquctoa— is  he  not  here  ? " 
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"  And  my  lirery  I "  said  Porthos ; "  ttey  will  know  my  livery." 

**  He  must  turn  his  coat/' 

"You  are  always  in  the  right,  my  friend,"  cried  Porthos ;  "  but  where 
the  devil  do  you  get  hold  of  all  the  ideas  you  have  ?" 

D'Artagnan  smiled.  The  two  friends  took  the  first  street  they 
came  to :  rorthos  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  first  house  on  the  right, 
whilst  d'Artagnan  knocked  at  the  first  on  the  left  "  Some  straw ! "  said 
they. 

"Monsieur,  we  have  none."  replied  the  people  who  answered  the 
knock ;  "you  must  apply  to  tne  forage-dealer." 

"  And  where  does  the  forage-dealer  Uve  ?  " 

"  The  last  great  gates  in  the  street." 

"  On  the  right  or  left  ?  " "  The  left." 

"Are  there  more  people  in  Saint-Germain  where  we  can  prooare 
any?" 

"  There  is  the  aubergiste  of  the  Mouton  Gouronn^,  and  Gras-Louis, 
the  farmer." 

"  Where  do  theylive  ?  " "  Eue  des  Ursulines." 

"Both?" ^•*Tes." 

"Thank  you." 

The  two  friends  had  the  second  and  third  address  pointed  out  to 
them  ir^  exactly  as  the  first ;  then  d'Artagnan  went  to  the^brage-dealer 
and  treated  with  him  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  bundles  of  straw,  all  he 
had,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pistoles.  He  then  went  to  the 
aubergi8te*s,  where  he  found  Porthos,  who  had  purchased  two  hundred 
bundles  at  about  the  same  price.  After  that,  Farmer  Louis  placed  a 
hundred  and  forty-eight  at  their  disposal.  This  made  a  total  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety-eight.  There  were  no  more  in  Saint-Germain. 
All  this  bargaining  did  not  take  them  more  than  half  an  hour. 
Mousqueton,  duly  instructed,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  improvised 
trade.  They  told  him  not  to  let  a  single  straw  go  from  his  hands 
at  less  than  a  louis  the  bundle ;  they  looked  to  him  for  four  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  louis. 

Mousqueton  shook  his  head ;  he  could  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  this  speculation  of  the  two  friends.  D'Artagnan,  bearing  three  bun- 
dles of  straw,  returned  to  the  ch&teau,  where  every  one,  shivering  with 
cold,  and  sinking  with  sleep,  was  envying  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
Gaston,  in  their  camp-beds. 

The  entrance  of  d;Artagnan  into  the  great  hall  produced  a  general 
burst  of  laughter ;  but  d'Arta^an  feigned  not  to  perceive  that  ne  was 
the  object  of  universal  attention,  and  proceeded,  with  so  much  skill, 
address,  and  gaiety,  to  make  his  straw  bed,  that  the  mouths  of  all 
those  ]x>or  sleepy  creatures,  who  could  find  nothing  to  Ue  down  on,  began 
to  water. 

"  Some  straw ! "  cried  they,  "  some  straw !  where  can  we  find  any 
straw?" 

"  I  will  show  you,"  swd  Porthos. 

And  he  led  them  to  Mousqueton,  who  generously  distributed  the 
bundles,  at  one  louis  each.  It  was  thought  rather  dear;  but  whenjpeople 
have  an  inclination  to  sleep,  who  would  not  pay  two  or  three  loms  for  a 
few  hours'  sound  sleep  ? 

D'Artagnan  yielded  his  bed  to  any  one,  and  recommenced  it  ten 
times  over^  and  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  paid,  as  the  rest  had  done,  a 
louis  for  his  bundle  of  straw,  ne  thus  pocketed  thirty  louis  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  By  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  straw  was  worth  eighty 
Uvres  the  bundle,  and  soon  none  was  to  be  had. 
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D'Artajgnan  had  taken  care  to  set  aside  four  bundles  for  himself. 
He  put  into  his  pocket  the  key  of  the  closet  in  which  he  had  con- 
cealed them,  and,  accompanied  by  Porthos,  went  to  settle  with 
Mousqueton,  who,  innocently,  and  like  a  practised  intendant  as  he  was, 
remitted  to  them  four  hundred  and  nmety-eight  louis,  and  kept  a 
hundred  for  himself. 

Mousqueton,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing  in  the  ch&teau« 
could  not  comprehend  why  the  idea  of  selling  sk'aw  had  not  come  into 
his  head  sooner. 

lyArtagnan  put  the  gold  into  his  hat,  and  whilst  returning,  settled 
his  account  with  Porthos.  There  were  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
louis  apiece. 

Porthos  only  then  found  out  that  he  had  kept  no  straw  for  himself, 
and  went  back  to  Mousqueton ;  but  he  was  as  badly  off  as  his  master ; 
he  had  sold  to  the  last  straw,  and  had  not  a  bundle  to  lie  on. 

He  then  went  in  search  of  d'Artagnan,  who,  thanks  to  his  four 
bundles  of  straw,  was  about  to  make  nimself  comfortable,  and  wag 
enjoying,  in  idea  beforehand,  a  bed  so  soft,  so  well  heaped  up  at  the 
head,  so  well  covered  at  the  feet,  that  the  king  himseli  might  have 
envied  him,  if  he  had  not  slept  so  well  in  his  own. 

D'Artagnan  would  not  derange  his  bed  for  Porthos  at  any  price,  but 
in  consideration  of  four  louis,  which  the  latter  paid  him,  he  consented 
to  let  Porthos  sleep  with  hinL 

He  placed  his  sword  by  his  pillow,  and  his  pistols  by  his  side, 
spread  his  cloak  over  his  feet,  and  stretched  himself  voluptuously 
on  his  crackling  straw.  He  was  already  enjoying  the  pleasant  dreams 
whidi  the  possession  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  louis  gained  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  gave  birth  to,  when  a  voice  resounded  at  the  door  of  thQ 
apartment,  which  made  him  start  from  his  comfortable  couch, 
"  M.  d'Artagnan ! "  it  cried ;  "  M.  d'Artagnan ! "  ,    ^  ^ 

"  Here ! "  said  Porthos,  aware  that  if  d'Artagnan  went  away  the  bed 
would  be  all  his  own. 

An  officer  approached ;   d'Artagnan  raised  himself  on  ms  elbow. 
"Are  you  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  ? '  said  he. 
"  Yes,,  monsieur ;  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 
"  I  came  in  search  of  you." 
"On  the  part  of  whom?" 
"  Of  his  eminence." 

"Tell  monseigneur  I  am  going  to  sleep,  and  that  I  advise  him  as  a 
friend  to  do.  so  too."  . 

"  His  eminence  has  not  been  to  bed,  and  will  not  sleep  to-night  Ho 
desires  to  see  you  instantly." 

"Plague  take  le  Mazarin,  who  cannot  sleep  in  proper  season! 
muttered  d'Artagnan.  "  What  does  he  want  with  me  ?  Is  it  to  make 
me  a  captain  ?  In  that  case  I  will  pardon  him."  And  the  muske- 
teer arose,  grumbling,  took  his  sword,  hat,  pistols,  and  cloak,  and 
foUowed  the  officer :  whilst  Porthos.  left  alone,  and  sole  possessor  of 
tae  bed,  endeavoured  to  imitate  his  friend,  by  arranging  it  to  his  perfect 
comfort. 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  said  the  cardinal,  on  perceiving  him  lie  had 
sent  for  so  unseasonably, "  I  have  not  forgotten  with  what  zeal  you 
liave  served  mo,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  proof  of  it." 
bood  1 "  thought  d'Artagnan ;  ^  this  begins  well." 
Jlazarin  looked  at  the  musketeer,  and  saw  his  countenance  expand. 

« ^5  monseigneur "  l  •    an 

'  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,  have  you  still  a  wish  to  become  a  cap  .am?  , 
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•  •*  Certainly  I  have,  monseigneur." 

**  And  jrour  friend  still  desires  to  be  a  baron  ?'*  , 

**  At  this  moment,  monseimeur,  he  is  dreaming  he  is  one.*'  | 

**  Then,"  said  Mazarin,  drawing  from  a  poH^euiUe  the  letter  he  | 
had  before  shown  d'Artagnan,  "take  this  despatch,  and  bear  it  to  , 
Endand." 

IrArtagnan  looked  at  the  envelope— there  was  no  address.  1 

**  May  1  not  know  to  whom  I  am  to  deliver  it  ?"  i 

"  On  arriving  in  London,  you  will  know ;  in  London  only  you  musk 
tear  the  outward  envelope. 

**  And  what  are  my  instructions  ?  "  i 

"  To  obey  in  all  points  him  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed."  , 

D'Artagnan  was  about  to  put  fresh  questions,  when  Mazarin  added,- 
**Tou  will  set  out  for  Boulogne;  you  will  there  find,  at  the-4nii« 
tPJngleterre,  a  young  gentleman  named  Mordaunt" 

**  Yes.  monseigneur ;  and  what  am  I  to  do  with  this  gentleman  ? 

**  Follow  him  wherever  he  may  lead  you." 

D'Artagnan  looked  at  the  cardinal  with  a  stupified  air. 

**  You  are  fUlly  instructed ;  begone ! " 

*•  Begone  is  very  easily  said,"  replied  d'Artagnan ;  "  but  to  go  I  must 
liave  money;  and  I  have  none." 

*  Ah ! "  said  Mazarin,  scratching  his  ear, "  you  have  no  money  ?" 

"  No,  monseigneur." 

*•  But  the  diamond  I  gave  you  yesterday  evening  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  your  eminence." 

Mazarin  sighed. 

"Living  in  Endand  is  very  expensive,  monseigneur;  particularly  as 
an  envoy  extraordfinary." 

"  Hein  !"  said  Mazarin ;  "  they  are  a  sober  people,  and  live  with  great 
sixnplicity  since  the  Revolution ;— but,  never  mind.*^  ^^ 

He  took  out  a  purse.    **  What  do  you  say  to  these  thousand  crowns  ? 

D'Artagnan  protruded  his  under  hp  outrageously. 

"  I  say,  monseigneur,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  too  little,  for  I  certainly 
shall  not  go  alone." 

"  I  do  not  mean  you  should,"  replied  Mazarin ;  "  that  worthy  gentle- 
man, M.  du  VaJlon,  will  accompany  :^ou ;  for,  after  yourself,  my  dear 
Monsieur  d'Artagnan,  there  is  certunly  no  man  in  France  I  esteem 
more." 

**  Then,  monseigneur,"  said  d'Artagnan,  pointing  to  the  purse  which 
Mazarin  had  not  given  up,  "if  you  love  and  esteem  him  so  much,  yoa 
must  understand " 

**  Well,  well !  on  his  account  I  will  add  two  hundred  crowns." 

"  You  mean  wretch ! "  muttered  d'Artagnan.  **  But,  on  our  return, 
at  least,"  added  he,  aloud,  **  we  may  reckon,  may  we  not,  M.  Porthos  on 
his  barony,  and  I  on  my  captaincy  ?" 

•*  By  the  word  of  Mazarin." 

"  I  should  prefer  any  other  oath,"  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself.  Then, 
aloud,  •*  May  I  not  be  permitted  to  pay  my  respects  to  her  rosgesty?" 

" Her  majesty  is  asleep,"  replied  Mazarin,  eagerly;  "and  you  must 
depart  without  delay.    Begone,  then,  monsieur !  ^' 

"One  more  word,  monseigneur;  if  there  should  be  any  fighting 
where  I  am  going,  am  I  to  fight  ?" 

"  You  will  do  exactly  what  you  are  ordered  to  do  by  the  person  to 
'n  I  send  you." 
^  well,  monseigneur,"  said  d'Artagnan,  holding  ont  his  hands  for 
« ;  **  and  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  respects." 
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jyAiiagoan  put  the  purse  into  his  large  pockety  and  turning  towards 

the  officer : 

'*  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "will  you  be  kind  enough  to  go  and  awaken 
M.  du  Yallon  on  the  part  of  his  eminence,  and  to  tell  him  I  am  waiting 
for  him  at  the  stables  ?" 

The  officer  complied  with  a  i>romptness  that  appeared  to  d'Artagnan 
to  have  something  interested  in  it.  Porthos  had  stretched  his  largo 
frame,  quite  at  his  ease,  in  his  bed,  and  had  be^n,  according  to  his 
custom,  to  snore  most  harmoniously,  when  the  officer  came  and  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder.    He  thought  it  was  d'Artagnan,  and  did  not  stir. 

"  On  the  part  of  the  cardinal ! "  said  the  officer. 

"  Mein  !"  said  Porthos,  staring  at  the  speaker,  **  what  do  you  say  ?"    . 

"  I  sa^  that  his  eminence  sends  you  to  England,  and  that  M.  d'Ar- 
tagnan  is  waiting  for  you  at  the  stables.'' 

Porthos  breathed  a  deep  sigh,  arose,  took  his  feulre^  pistols,  sword, 
and  cloak,  and  went  out,  casting  a  look  of  regret  at  the  bed  in  which  he 
had  promised  himself  to  enjoy  such  a  sweet  sleep. 

He  had  scarcely  turned  his  back  before  the  officer  had  installed  him- 
self in  it ;  and  he  bad  not  long  passed  the  threshold  of  the  door  before 
his  successor  was,  in  his  turn,  snoring  enough  to  waken  the  dead.  This 
was  all  very  natural ;  he  was  the  only  person  in  that  great  house,  who, 
except  the  king,  the  queen,  and  Gastou  d'OrMans,  slept  gratis. 
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News  of  AramLs. 

D^Abtaonan  had  gone  straight  to  the  stables.  Day  was  just  break- 
ing; he  found  his  own  horse  and  Porthos's  tied  to  a  rack,  but  that  an 
empty  one.  He  took  pity  on  the  poor  animals,  and  went  towards  a 
corner  of  the  stable  where  he  saw  gathered  together  a  small  quantity  of 
straw,  escapeNd,  probably,  from  the  razzia  of  the  night;  but  in  collecting 
this  straw  with  his  foot,  the  end  of  his  boot  came  in  contact  with  a 
round  body,  which,  touched  without  doubt  at  a  sensible  part,  uttered  a 
cry,  and  rose  on  its  knees,  rubbing  its  eyes.  This  was  Mousqueton, 
who,  having  no  straw  left  for  himself,  had  accommodated  himself  with 
that  appropriated  to  the  horses. 

"  Mousqueton ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  "  come,  my  friend !  to  the  road !  to 
the  road  v* 

Mousqueton,  on  recognizing  the  voice  of  his  master's  friend,  rose 
With  precipitation,  and,  in  rising,  let  fall  some  of  the  louis  illegally 
gamed  dunng  the  night. 

Oh !  oh ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  picking  up  a  louis,  **  here  is  some  gold 
th^has  a  very  strange  odour  I—it  smells  of  straw ! " 

Mousqueton  blushed  so  honestly,  and  appeared  so  very  much  embar- 
^^^^^i  that  the  Gascon  could  not  refrain  from  laughing,  and  said, — 
-  Porthos  would  fly  into  a  passion,  friend  Mouston,  but,  for  my  part, 
i  excuse  you ;  only  be  good  enough  to  recollect  that  this  gold  ought  to 
J^Tve  U8  as  a  balm  for  our  wound,  and  that  we  should  be  gay  and  con- 
^^M-  Come,  get  ready." 

Jlouaqueton's  face  became  instantly  hilarious.  He  saddled  the  horses 
j™Jfn  promptness,  and  mounted  without  even  one  wry  face.  At  this 
f^y  ^Porthos  arrived  in  not  the  best  of  humours,  and  was  surprised  to 
™«  d  Artagnan  resigned  and  Mousqueton  almost  joyous. 

V  9. 
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"Ah !  ah ! "  said  he,  "  I  see  how  it  is ;  you  have  your  grade,  and  I 
my  barony." 

"  We  are  going  in  search  of  the  brevets/'  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  and  at 
our  return,  Mazarin  will  sign  them." 

"  And  where  are  we  going  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"  To  Paris,  in  the  first  place,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  "  I  want  to  regu- 
late some  affairs  there." 

"  To  Paris,  then  ! "  said  Porthos,  getting  into  his  saddle. 

On  arriving  at  the  gates,  they  were  astonished  at  beholding  the 
threatening  attitude  of  the  capital.  Around  a  carriage,  broken  to 
pieces,  the  people  were  vociferating  imprecations,  whilst  the  persons 
who  had  endeavoured  to  fly  were  made  prisoners;  these  were  an  old 
man  and  two  women. 

On  the  contrary,  when  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos  demanded  entrance, 
all  sorts  of  caresses  were  lavished  upon  them.  They  were  taken  for 
deserters  from  the  royal  party,  and  the  people  wished  to  attach  them  to 
theirs. 

"  What  is  the  king  doing  ?  "  asked  they. "  He  is  asleep." 

"And  the  Spaniard  ?  " " She  is  dreaming." 

"  And  the  Italian  ?  " "  He  is  on  the  watch.    So  be  firm ;  for  if  they 

are  gone,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  not  for  nothing.  But  as  in  the  end  you 
must  prove  the  strongest,"  continued  d'Artagnan,  "do  not  enrage  your- 
selves about  old  men  and  women — look  to  real  causes." 

The  people  hstened  to  these  words  with  pleasure,  and  allowed  the 
ladies  to  pass.    They  thanked  d'Artagnan  with  an  eloquent  look. 

"  Now,  forward  ! "  said  d'Artagnan ;  and  they  continued  their  road, 
crossing  barricades  and  leaping  over  chains,  urged  on,  interrogated  and 
interrogating. 

In  the  Place  Boyale,  d'Artagnan  saw  a  serjeant  drilUng  five  or  six 
hundred  bourgeois.  This  was  Planchet,  who  utilized  his  remembrances 
of  the  regiment  of  Picardy  to  the  advantage  of  this  urban  militia.  On 
passing  before  d'Artagnan,  he  recognized  his  old  master. 

"  Good  day !  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  ! "  said  Planchet,  proudly. 

"  Good  day !  Monsieur  Dulaurier ! "  replied  d'Artagnan. 

Planchet  stopped  short,  fixing  his  staring  eyes  on  d'Artagnan. 

The  first  rank,  seeing  their  leader  stop,  stopped  Ukewise,  and  this 
produced  a  general  halt ! 

"These  citizens  are  frightfully  ridiculous!"  said  d'Artagnan  to 
Porthos;  and  they  rode  on,  laughing.  In  five  minutes  more  they 
.  alighted  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Chevrette. 

The  fair  Madeleine  rushed  forward  to  meet  her  musketeer,  "  My 
dear  Madame  Turquaine,"  said  he,  "  if  you  have  any  money,  bury  it 
quickly:  if  you  have  any  jewels,  conceal  them  instantly;  if  you  have 
any  debtors,  make  them  pay  you ;  if  you  have  any  creditors,  postpone 
payment  of  them." 

'^  And  why  all  that?" 

"Because  Paris  will  be  reduced  to  ashes,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Babylon  was, — and  you  have  no  doubt  heard  about  that." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  leave  me  at  such  a  moment  ?  " 

"  This  very  instant ! "  said  d'Artagnan. 

"And  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  If  you  could  tell  me  that,  you  would  render  me  great  service." 

"  Oh  !  man  Dieu  !  mon  JDieu  !  " 

"Have  jrou  any  letters  for  me?"  asked  d'Artagnan,  making  hU 
hostess  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  spare  her  lamentations,  because  her 
lameutatiorjs  would  be  useless. 
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"  There  is  one  just  arrived."    And  she  gave  a  letter  to  d'Artaenan. 
-   ''From  Athosl''  cried  he,  recognizing  the  firm,  clear  hand  of  his 
friend. 

"  Ah !  ah ! "  said  Porthos,  "  let  us  see  whatjhe  says." 

lyArtagnan  opened  the  letter  and  read : — 

"  Dear  d'Artagnan,  dear  du  Yallon,  my  good  friends,  you,  perhaps, 
hear  from  me  for  the  last  time.  Aramis  and  I  are  very  unfortunate ; 
but  God,  our  courage,  and  the  remembrance  of  our  friendship  supports 
us.  Think  kindly  of  Raoul.  I  recommend  to  your  care  the  papers 
that  are  at  Blois ;  and  if  within  two  months  and  a  half  you  do  not  hear 
from  me  again,  take  possession  of  them.  Embrace  the  vicomte  with  ail 
your  hearts  for  your  devoted  friend, — Athos." 

"Indeed,  I  will  embrace  him,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  fortunately  he  is 
in  our  route.  If  he  should  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  our  poor  Athos, 
from  that  day  he  shall  become  my  son." 

"And  mine  too,"  said  Porthos ;  "I  will  make  him  my  residuary  legatee." 

"  What  more  does  Athos  say  ?  " 

"  If,  on  your  way,  you  meet  with  a  Monsieur  Mordaunt,  beware  of 
him.    I  cannot  say  more  in  a  letter." 

"Monsieur  Mordaunt !"  said  d'Artagnan,  with  surprise. 
"Monsieur  Mordaunt,  very  well,"  said  Porthos ;  "we  will  remember 
him.    But,  look,  here  is  a  postscript  by  Aramis." 
"  So  there  is,"  said  d'Artagnan,  and  ne  read  :— 

"We  conceal  the  place  of  our  abode,  dear  friends,  from  you,  knowing 
your.fraternal  devotion  would  lead  you  to  come  and  die  with  us." 

"  Sacrehleu .'"  interrupted  Porthos,  with  an  exnlosion  of  anger  that 
made  Mousqueton  bound  to  the  other  side  of  the  cnamber ; "  Sacrehleu  ! 
are  they  in  danger  of  their  lives,  then  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  continued  :— 

"Athos  bequeaths  Eaoul  to  you,  and  I  bequeath  you  a  vengeance. 
If  you,  by  good  fortune,  lay  your  hands  on  a  certain  Mordaunt,  tell 
Porthos  to  take  him  into  a  comer  and  twist  his  neck.  I  dare  not  say 
more  in  a  letter.— Abamis." 

"If  it  is  nothing  but  that,"  said  Porthos,  "that  is  easy  enough  to  do.'* 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  d'Artagnan,  m  a  melancholy  tone,  "it  is 
impossible." 

•^Andwhjrso?" 

"  Because  it  is  Monsieur  Mordaunt  we  are  going  to  meet  at  Boulogne, 
and  with  whom  we  are  going  to  England." 

"Well,  sui)p6se,  instead  of  joining  this  Monsieur  Mordaunt,  we  were 
to  go  and  join  our  friends?"  said  Porthos,  with  a  gesture  capable  of 
terrifying  an  army. 

"  I  thought  of  that  myself,"  said  d'Artagnan, "  but  there  is  neither 
uate  nor  place  to  the  letter." 

"No  more  there  is,"  said  Porthos.  And  he  began  to  wander  about 
jhe  chamber,  like  a  man  beside  himself,  gesticulating  and  half-drawing 
his  sword  from  the  scabbard  every  moment.  As  to  d'Artagnan.  he 
^^  hke  a  man  completely  at  a  loss,  with  deepest  affliction  painted  on 

bwoonntenance. 

,  Ah!  this  is  bad!"  said  he;  "Athos  insults  us;  he  wishes  to  die 

a»one,^tisbad!" 

,,«Jj«squeton,  witnessing  this  despair  in  such  men  as  his  master  and 

u  Artftguan,  burst  into  tears  in  his  comer. 
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"  Come !  come ! "  sit  length  said  d'Artagnan,  **  this  will  all  lead  to  too 
good ;  let  us  go  and  embrace  EaouI,  as  we  said  we  would ;  perhaps  we 
shall  find  he  has  received  news  of  Athos." 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  idea,"  said  Perthes ; "  indeed,  my  dear  d'Axtagnan, 
I  cannot  tell  how  you  manage  it,  but  you  are  always  full  of  ideas.  Let 
us  go  and  embrace  Eaoul." 

'MVoe  be  to  him  that  shall  look  askance  at  my  master  at  this 
moment,"  said  Mousqueton  to  himiself,  **  I  would  not  give  a  denier  for 
his  skin." 

They  mounted  and  set  off.  On  arriving  at  the  £ue  Saint-Denis,  the 
friends  found  a  great  concourse  of  people.  It  was  Monsieur  de  Beaufort^ 
who  was  just  arrived  from  the  Yendomois,  and  whom  the  coadjuteur  was 
showing  to  the  astonished  and  joyous  Parisians.  With  Monsieur  do 
Beaufort,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  invincible  from  that  hour. 

The  two  friends  took  a  by-street  to  avoid  meeting  the  prince,  and 
gained  the  barrier  Saint-Denis.  ^  Is  it  true,"  said  the  guards  at  the 
gate,  "that  Monsieur  de  Beaufort  is  arrived  in  Paris  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  true,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  **and  the  proof  is,  that  he  has 
sent  us  to  meet  Monsieur  de  Yenddme,  his  fether,  who  is  expected 
every  hour." 

"Vive  Monsieur  de  Beaufort!"  cried  the  guards,  drawing  back 
respectfully  to  allow  the  envoys  of  the  great  prince  to  pass. 

Once  past  the  barriers ;  the  road  was  devoured  bv  these  two  men,  who 
knew  neither  fatigue  nor  discouragement;  their  horses  flew,  and  they 
never  ceased  talking  of  Athos  and  Aramis. 

Mousqueton  suffered  all  the  torments  imaginable,  but  the  excellent 
servant  consoled  himself  with  thinking  that  his  two  masters  experienced 
other  sufferings  quite  as  great ;  for  he  had  come  to  consider  d'Artagnan 
as  a  second  master,  and  obeyed  him  even  more  promptly  and  more 
correctly  than  he  did  Porthos. 

The  camp  was  between  Saint-Omer  and  Ijambe ;  the  two  friends  made 
a  detour  to  the  camp,  and  informed  the  army  of  the  news  in  detail,  of 
the  flight  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  some  reports  of  which  had  already 
reached  it.  They  found  Baoul  close  to  his  tent,  reclining  on  a  bundle 
of  hay,  from  which  a  horse  was  quietly  stealing  some  mouthfuls.  The 
young  man's  eyes  were  red,  and  he  seemed  in  very  low  spirits.  The 
Marshal  de  Grtunmont  and  the  comte  de  Guiche  had  returned  to 
Paris,  and  the  poor  youth  found  himself  quite  alone. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  moment,  Eaoul  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  two 
cavaliers  looking  at  him ;  he  at  once  recognized  them,  and  ran  to  them 
with  open  arms. 

"  Oh !  is  it  you,  my  dear  friends  ?  Do  you  com^  to  fetch  me  ?  will 
you  take  me  with  you  ?  do  you  bring  me  any  news  of  my  guardian  ?" 

"Have  you  received  none  yourself,  then  ?"  asked  d'Artagnan. 

"  Alas !  no,  monsieur ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  is  become  of 
him.    So  that,  oh !— so  that,  I  am  so  uneasy,  I  could  weep,  gentlemen." 

And,  in  fact,  two  large  tears  rolled  down  the  embrowned  cheeks  of 
the  affectionate  young  man.  Porthos  turned  away,  to  prevent  his  good- 
looking  jollv  face  from  showing  what  was  passing  m  his  heart. 

"  What  the  devil !"  cried  d'Artagnan,  more  affected  than  he  had  been 
for  a  long  time ;  "  do  not  despair,  my  young  friend,  if  you  have  had  no 
letters  from  the  comte,  we  have— one "     . 

"  Oh !  have  you,  indeed ! "  cried  Eaoul. 

"Ay,  and  a  very  consolatory  one,  too,"  said  d'Artagnan,  seeing  the  joy 
which  this  news  caused  the  young  maiL 

*•  Have  you  it  ?"  asked  K.aoul.j 
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"  Yea— that  ia  to  say,  I  had  it,"  said  d'Artagnan,  pretending  to  search ; 
"stop  a  minute,  it  must  be  here,  in  this  pocket— -he  speaks  ofhis  retimi, 
does  he  not,  Porthos  ?  "  Gascon  as  he  was,  d'Artagnan  was  unwilling 
to  take  upon  himself  all  the  burthen  of  this  falsehood. 

"  Yes,"  said  Porthos,  coughing. 

*'  Oh .'  give  it  to  me,"  said  the  youth. 

"  JGh !  why,  I  was  reading  it  over  again  just  now !  can  I  have  lost  it  ? 
Ah !  morbleu  !  look  here,  my  pocket  has  got  a  hole  in  it !" 

"  Oh !  ves.  Monsieur  Baoul,^'  said  Mousqueton, "  the  letter  was  indeed 
very  comforting ;  these  gentlemen  read  it  to  me,  and  I  cried  for  joy." 

"  But,  at  least,  M.  d'Artagnan,  you  know  where  he  is  ?  "  asked  jBaoii]« 
half  reassured. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do.    Pardieu!  I  know  where  he  is,  but  it  is  a  seoref 

"Not  for  me,  I  hope." 

"Not  for  you,  certainly— no,  I'll  tell  you  where  he  is." 

Porthos  turned  towards  d'Artagnan,  opening  his  great  eyes  to  their 
full  width.  --B      *    i-        a 

"  Where  the  devil  can  I  say  he  is,"  muttered  d'Artagnan  to  himself, 
"  so  as  to  prevent  his  trying  to  go  to  him  ?" 

"  Well,  where  is  he,  monsieur  ?"  asked  Baoul,  with  his  soft  affection* 
ate  voice. 

"  He  is  at  Constantinople.*' 

"Among  the  Turks  !'^  oried  lUuml,  in  a  great  fright  "  Good  God ! 
what  do  you  tell  me?" 

"What !  does  that  terrify  you  ?"  exchumed  d'Artaman ;  "what  are 
Turks  for  such  men  as  the  comte  de  la  P^re  and  the  aob^  d'Herblay  ?" 

"  Oh !  his  friend  is  with  him,  then  ?  that  reassures  me  greatly." 
,"I8  he  possessed,  that  demon  of  a  d'Artagnan  ?"  muttered  i?orthos  to 
himself,  astonished  at  the  ready  invention  of  his  friend. 

"And,  here,"  said  d'Artanian,  to  change  the  subject  of  oonversation, 
"here  are  fifty  pistoles  that  M.  le  comte  sent  you  by  the  same  oourier. 
I  presume  you  are  not  over-burtiiened  with  money,  and  that  they  will 
be  welcome." 

"  I  have  twenty  pistoles  left,  monsieur." 

"  Never  mind  that ;  take  these,  and  you  will  have  seyenty." 

"And  if  you  want  more "  said  Porthos,  putting  his  hand  to  his 

pocket. 

"  Thanks,  monsieur  "  said  Baoul,  blushing,  **  a  thousand  thanks !  ** 

At  that  moment  Ohvain  appeared  at  a  distanca 
.,    -^  propos^*  said  d'Artagnan,  so  that  the  lackey  might  hear  him» 

areyott  satisfied  with Olivain  P" 

"Yes,  tolerably." 

Olivam  pretended  not  to  have  heard  anything,  and  entered  the  tent. 
What  have  you  to  find  fault  with  in  the  fellow  ?" 

^  Se  is  a  glutton,"  said  Baoul. 

^  Oh !  monsieur,'*  said  Olivain,  re-appearing  at  this  accusatioou 

,^  He  is  something  of  a  thief." 

^Oh !  monsieur,  oh ! " 

^Md,  above  all,  a  coward." 

,  Oh,  oh,  oh !  monsieur,  you  are  dishonouring  me,"  said  Olivain. 
*^*e!"  said  d'Artagnan,  "please  to  learn.  Master  Olivain,  that 

urmaster, 
never  be 

V*  """***  "*  ■*•  ""*  ^^^  ""  ^uux  miTH.     vyUUbempiiiiAj  xu-asuci.   Mouston 

^i  «8k  him  to  show  vou  the  honourable  wounds  he  has  received,  and 
"w  wbftt  ft  digmty  his  habitual  bravery  spreads  over  his  countenance.  * 
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Mousqueton  was  in  the  third  heaven,  and  would  have  embraced 
d'Artagnan  if  he  had  dared ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  promised  himself  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  him  if  ever  an  opportunity  offered. 

"  Dismiss  the  fellow,  Eaoul,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  for  if  he  is  a  coward, 
he  will  disgrace  himself  some  day." 

"Monsieur  says  I  am  a  coward,"  cried  Olivain,  *' because  he  wanted 
%o  fight,  the  other  day,  with  a  cornet  of  the  regiment  of  Grammont,  and 
I  refused  to  accompany  him." 

"  Master  OUvain,"  said  d'Artagnan,  sternly,  "  a  lackey  ought  never 
to  disobey  his  master."    Then  taking  him  on  one  side— "You  acted 

Eroi)erly,  if  your  master  was  in  the  wrong,  and  there  is  a  crown  for  you ; 
ut  if  he  is  ever  insulted,  and  you  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  hacked 
into  pieces  in  defence  of  his  honour,  I  will  cut  out  your  tongue,  and 
break  every  bone  in  your  skin— remember  that !"  Olivain  bowed,  and 
put  the  crown  into  his  pocket. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  as  M.  du  Vallon 
and  I  are  ambassadors,  we  must  be  gone :  I  cannot  tell  you  whither, 
indeed  I  hardly  know  myself;  but  if  you  want  anything,  write  to 
Madame  Turquaine,  at  the  Chevrette,  Bue  Tiquetonne,  and  draw  upon 
her  purse  as  you  would  upon  that  of  a  banker:  with  moderation, 
though,  for  I  warn  you  it  is  not  quite  so  well  furnished  as  that  of 
M.  Emery." 

And  having  embraced  his  ward  tbr  the  time  with  much  affection,  he 
passed  him  over  to  the  robust  arms  of  Perthes,  who  lifted  him  from  the 
pound,  and  held  him  for  a  moment  suspended  upon  the  noble  heart  of 
the  redoubtable  giant. 

"  Come ! "  said  d'Arta«nan, "  en  route  !  en  route  !  "  And  they  resumed 
their  journey  towards  Boulogne,  where  they  arrived  in  the  evening* 
their  horses  almost  knocked  up. 

^  At  ten  paces  from  the  spot  where  they  halted  before  entering  the 
city  was  a  young  man,  dressed  in  black,  who  appeared  to  be  waitins  for 
somebody,  and  who,  from  the  moment  he  saw  them,  never  removea  bis 
eyes  from  them.  D'Artagnan  drew  near  to  him,  and  seeing  that  he 
continued  to  look  at  him  so  curiously, "  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  don't 
like  to  be  measured ! " 

.  **  Monsieur,"  said  the  young  man,  without  replying  to  d'Artagnan's 
speech,  "  do  you  not  come  from  Paris,  pray  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  concluded  him  to  be  some  inquisitive  person  who  wished 
to  learn  news  from  the  capital  "  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  he,  in  a  rather 
modified  tone. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  lodge  at  *  Les  Armes  d'Angleterre  ? ' " 

"Yes,  monsieur." 
.  ^  Are  you  not  charged  with  a  mission  from  his  eminence  the  Cardinal 
Maaarin  ?  "— "  We  are,  monsieur." 

"In  that  case, 'it  is  with  me  your  business  lies.  My  name  is 
Mordaunt." 

"  Ah ! "  said  d'Artagnan  to  himself,  *Hhe  person  Athos  bids  me  be* 
ware  of." 

"  Ah ! "  muttered  Perthes, "  the  fellow  Aramis  wishes  me  to  strangle !" 

Both  surveyed  the  young  man  attentively.  He  was  deceived  in  the 
expression  of  their  countenances,  and  said,  "  Do  you  doubt  my  word  ? 
In  that  case,  I  can  furnish  satisfactory  proof." 

"No,  monsieur,  no,"  said  d'Artagnan;  "  we  place  ourselves  at  your 


*^Then,  gentlemen,  we  will  depart  without  delay,"  said  Mordaunt, 
^or  this  is  the  last  day  the  cardinal  required  me  to  wait.   Myyeadif 
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ready ;  and  if  you  had  not  come,  I  should  have  gone  without  you,  as 
the  General  Oliver  Cromwell  must  await  my  return  with  impatience." 

"  Ah !  ah  ! "  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  then  it  is  to  the  General  Oliver 
Cromwell  we  are  despatched  ?  " 

"  Have  you  not  a  letter  for  him  ?  "  asked  the  young  man. 

"  I  have  a  letter  of  which  I  was  not  to  break  the  outward  envelope 
before  my  arrival  in  London ;  but  since  you  tell  me  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  it  is  useless  waiting  till  then."  And  d'Artagnan  tore  the 
envelope,  and  found  it  addressed,— 

"To  Monsieur  Oliver  Croftiwell,  general  of  the  troops  of  the  English 
nation." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  "  a  rather  singular  commission  ! " 

"  Who  is  this  Monsieur  Oliver  Cromwell  ?  "  asked  Porthos,  aside. 

"An  ancient  brewer,"  replied  d'Artagnan. 

"  What,  does  Mazarin  want  to  speculate  in  beer,  as  we  did  in  straw  ?  " 
asked  Porthos. 

"  Come,  let  us  ^o  on  board,  gentlemen,"  said  Mordaunt,  impatiently. 

"  What,  and  VTithout  our  supper  ?  "  said  Porthos ;  "  cannot  M.  Crom- 
well wait  a  little  while  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  I "  said  Mordaunt. 

"  Well,  but  you  "  said  Porthos ;  «  what  follows  ?  " 

"I  am  in  haste.^' 

"  Oh !  if  you  are  the  only  person  in  question,"  said  Porthos,  "  that 
will  not  trouble  me  much,  ana  I  shall  sup  either  with  your  i)ermission 
or  without  your  permission." 

The  vague  eyes  of  the  young  man  flashed,  and  he  appeared  about  to 
utter  an  angry  reply,  but  he  restrained  himself. 

"Monsieur,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "you  must  excuse  hun^y  travellers. 
Besides,  our  supper  will  not  delay  you  long;  we  will  nde  on  to  the 
auberge,  go  on  foot  to  the  port ;  we  will  eat  a  morsel,  and  be  there  nearly 
as  soon  as  you." 

"Just  as  you  please,  gentlemen,  provided  we  depart,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"That  is  lucky,"  muttered  Porthos. 

"The  name  of  the  vessel  ?  "  demanded  d'Artagnan. 

*'l!hB  Standard," 

"Very  well ;  in  half  an  hour  we  shall  be  on  board." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  young  man,  Porthos  ?  "  asked  d'Artagnan, 
.  "  That  I  don't  like  him  at  all,"  said  Porthos ;"  and  that  I  felt  a  strange 
inclination  to  follow  Aramis's  advice." 

"  Be  upon  your  guard,  my  friend,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  this  man  is  an 
envoy  from  General  Cromwell,  and  it  would  be  a  good  way  to  secure 
ourselves  a  bad  reception,  to  announce  to  him  that  we  had  wrung  the 
neck  of  his  confidant." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Porthos;  "but  I  have  generally  remarked  that 
Aramis  gave  very  good  advice." 

**  Listen,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  when  our  embassy  is  ended " 

"What  then?" 

"  If  he  conducts  us  back  to  France " 

"Well  ? " " Well !  why,  then,  we  vnll  see." 

The  two  friends  with  this  arrived  at  tho  hotel  specified,  where  they 

Jipped  with  a  sufficiently  good  appetite  ^  then  they  incontinently 

hastened  to  the  port.    A  brig  was  ready  to  set  sail,  and  on  the  deck 

'•"jy  perceived  Mordaunt  walking  backwards  and  forwards  impatiently. 
It  is  incredible,"  said  d'Artagnan,  as  the  boat  was  conveying  theni 

on  boMd,— "it  is  astonishing  how  much  that  young  man  reminds  me  or 

some  one  I  have  known,  but  I  cannot  tell  whom." 
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Th07  gained  the  ladder,  and  in  an  instant  were  embarked.  Bat  the 
embarkation  of  the  horses  took  much  more  time  than  that  of  the  men, 
and  the  brig  did  not  heave  her  anchor  before  eight  o'clock.  The  young 
man  absolutely  stamped  with  impatience,  and  ordered  every  sail  to 
beset. 

Perthes,  exhausted  by  three  nights'  loss  of  sleep,  and  with  a  journey 
of  seventy  leagues  on  horseback,  retired  immediately  to  his  cabin,  and 
slept  soundlv.  lyArtagnan,  overcoming  his  repugnance  for  Mordaunt, 
walked  the  deck  with  him.  and  exerted  his  shrewd  wit  in  conversation, 
with  the  hope  of  drawing  nim  out.  Poor  Mousqueton  was  awfully  sea- 
sick. 


CHAPTEE  LVII.  ' 

*'  L*£co88ais,  paijure  k  sa  foi. 
Four  un  denier  vendit  son  Roi.** 

And  now  our  readers  must  leave  the  Standard  to  sail  tranquilly  on, 
—not  towards  London,  as  d'ArtM^nan  and  Perthes  expected,  but  towards 
Durham,  whither  letters  received  during  his  stay  at  Boulo^e  had  ordered 
Mordaunt  to  come,— and  follow  us  to  the  royal  camp,  situated  on  this 
side  the  Tyne,  near  the  city  of  Newcastle. 

There,  placed  between  two  rivers,  on  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  but 
ui)on  the  soil  of  England,  are  pitched  the  tents  of  a  small  arihy.  It  is 
midnight.  Men,  known  by  their  naked  limbs,  their  short  pettiooats, 
their  chequered  plaids,  and  the  feather  in  their  caps,  to  be  Highlanders, 
are  keeping  careless  guard.  The  moon,  from  between  two  heavy  douds, 
at  times  sheds  her  light  upon  the  muskets  of  the  sentinels,  and  throws 
into  strong  relief  the  walls,  the  roofs,  and  the  steeples  of  the  dty  which 
Charles  I.  nad  just  surrendered  to  the  parliamentory  troops. 

At  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  camp,  near  an  immense  tent  filled 
with  Scotch  officers  holding  a  kind  of  council,  presided  over  by  the  old 
earl  of  Ir— ■.  their  leader,  a  man,  dressed  as  a  cavalier,  is  sleeping  on 
the  grass,  witn  his  right  hand  upon  his  sword. 

At  fifty  paces  from  him  another  man.  dressed  also  as  a  cavalier,  is 
talking  with  a  Scotch  sentinel;  and,  tnanks  to  the  knowledge  he 
appears  to  have  of  the  English  language,  though  a  foreigner,  he  succeeds 
in  comprehending  the  repUes  his  interlocutor  makes  nun  in  the  paioii 
of  the  county  of  Perth. 

As  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  pealed  from  the  steeples  of  Newcastle, 
the  sleeper  awoke,  and  after  goins  through  the  usual  gestures  of  a  man 
who  opens  his  eyes  after  a  sound  sleep,  he  looked  attentively  around 
him ;  seeing  he  was  alone,  he  arose,  and  making  a  detour,  passed  close 
to  the  cavafier  who  was  talking  with  the  sentinel.  The  latter  appeared 
to  have  finished  his  interrogations,  for,  after  an  instanl^  he  took  leave 
of  the  man.  and  followed  the  cavalier  who  had  just  passed.  The  other 
waited  for  nim  in  the  shadow  of  a  tent. 

"  Well !  my  friend/'  said  he,  in  as  pure  Prench  as  ever  was  spoken 
between  Pouen  and  Tours,  "  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  king 
must  be  warned." 

**  What  is  going  on,  then  ?  *' 

"It  would  DC  too  long  to  tell  you ;  besides,  you  will  soon  hear  it  all 
The  least  word  overheard  here  might  ruin  everything.  Let  us  go  vid 
find  Lord  de  Winter." 
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And  they  both  walked  towards  the  oppo^te  extremity  of  the  camp : 
but  as  the  camp  did  not  cover  a  surface  of  more  than  five  hundred 
square  paces,  they  soon  arrived  at  the  tent  of  him  they  sought 

"  Is  your  master  asleep,  Touy  ? "  said  one  of  the  two  cavaliers  in 
English,  to  a  servant  rechning  in  the  first  compartment,  which  served 
as  an  antechamber. 

"  No,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  the  lackey ;  "  I  don't  think  he  is ; 
or  it  must  be  but  a  short  time,  for  he  has  been  walking  about  for  two 
hours  after  leaving  the  kins,  and  the  sound  of  his  steps  has  not  ceased 
ten  minutes.  Besides,"  adaed  the  lackey,  pulling  open  the  door  of  the 
tent,  "  you  can  see." 

In  fact,  de  Winter  was  seated  at  an  opening  which  served  as  a 
window,  through  which  the  nisht  breeze  penetrated,  and  with  a  melan- 
choly look  was  following  with  nis  eyes  the  course  of  the  moon,  ooca* 
sionally  obscured,  as  we  have  said^y  large  black  clouds. 

The  two  frien(^  approached  de  W  inter,  who,  with  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  was  looking  steadfastly  at  the  heavens;  he  did  not  hear  them, 
and  remained  in  the  same  attitude  till  one  of  them  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder.  He  then  turned  round,  and  recognizing  Athos  and 
Aramis,  held  his  hand  out  towards  them. 

"Have  you  remarked,"  said  he, " of  what  a  blood-like  red  the  moon 
is  this  evening  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Athos,  **  she  looks  to  me  much  as  usual." 

"  You  look,  chevalier ! "  said  de  Winter. 

"Well,  I  must  confess,"  said  Aranris,  "  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  the 
comte  de  la  Fere ;  I  see  nothing  particular." 

"Count "  said  Athos,  "in  a  situation  so  precarious  as  ours,  it  is  the 
earth  we  ought  to  examine,  and  not  the  heavens.  Have  you  observed 
our  Scots,  and  are  you  quite  sure  of  them  ?  " 

"  Our  Scots  ?  "  asked  de  Winter ;  "  what  Scots  ?  " 

"PordJet* .'"  said  Athos ;  "why,  our  Soots,  those  to  whom  the  king 
has  trusted  himself— the  Scots  of  the  earl  of  L ?  " 

"No,"  said  de  Winter.  Then  he  added,  as  if  completely  pre- 
occupied. "Now,  tell  me.  if  you  really  do  not  see  that  red  tint  with 
which  the  moon  is  covered  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  replied  both  Athos  and  Aramis. 

"  Tell  me"  said  de  Winter,  still  harping  upon  the  same  idea, "  is  there 
not  a  tradition  in  France,  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which 
Henry  IV.  was  assassinated,  Henry  lY.,  playing  at  chess  with  M.  de 
Bassompierre.  saw  spots  of  blood  upon  the  chess-board?" 

"^  Yes,"  said  Athos,  ''and  the  mar^chal  has  related  it  to  me  many 
times." 

"That  is  it!  "murmured  de  Winter;  **and  on  the  morrow  Henry 
was  slain." 

"But  what  can  this  vision  of  Henry  IV.  have  to  do  with  you, 
count?  "said  Aramis. 

"  Nothing,  monsieur,  nothing ;  and  in  truth,  I  am  ver:^  silly  to  talk 
to  you  of  such  thinas,  when  your  coming  to  my  tent  at  this  hour  of  the 
i^i^ht  indicates  you  nave  something  important  to  communicate." 
^  Yes,  milord,"  said  Athos ;  "  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  king." 
,  To  the  king  ?  but  the  king  is  asleep." 
J 1  have  matters  of  importance  to  reveal  to  him." 
^But  cannot  these  matters  be  put  off  till  to-morrow  ?  " 
^He  must  know  them  instantly ;  and  even  now  it  may  be  too  late. 
T    )  ^  go  in  to  hbn,  gentlemen,"  said  de  Winter. 
Jjord  de  Winter's  tent  was  phused  by  the  side  of  the  royal  tent;  a 
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species  of  corridor  connected  the  one  with  the  other.  This  corridor 
was  not  guarded  by  a  sentinel,  but  by  a  confidential  valet  of  the  king's, 
in  order  that,  in  cases  of  urgency,  Charles  might  instantly  communicate 
with  his  faithful  servant. 

"  These  gentlemen  are  with  me,"  said  de  Winter.  The  valet  bowed 
and  retired. 

In  fact,  upon  a  camp-bed,  dressed  in  his  black  pourpoint,  with  his 
long  boots  on,  his  belt  loosened,  and  his  hat  lying  near  him,  King 
Charles,  yielding  to  an  irresistible  want  of  rest,  had  fallen  asleep.  The 
men  advanced,  and  Athos,  who  was  first,  stood  to  consider  for  a  moment 
in  silence  that  noble  countenance,  so  pale,  framed,  as  it  were,  in  his  long 
black  locks,  which  the  sweat  of  a  disturbed  dream  cansed  to  adhere  to 
his  brow,  marbled  with  large  blue  veins,  and  which  looked  swollen  with 
tears.  Athos  breathed  a  heavy  sigh,  which  sigh  awakened  the  king,  so 
light  was  his  sleep. 

He  opened  his  eyes.  "  Ah ! "  said  he,  rising  from  his  couch,  "  is  that 
you,  comte  de  la  Pore  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  Athos. 

"  You  watch  while  I  sleep,  and  you  come  to  bring  me  some  news  ?  " 

"  Alas !  sire,"  replied  Athos,  "  your  majesty  divines  truly." 

"  Then  the  news  is  bad  ?  "  said  the  king,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"Yes,  sire." 

"  Never  mind !  the  messenger  is  welcome ;  you  can  never  come  near 
me  without  being  welcome,  i  ou,  whose  devotion  knows  neither  country 
nor  misfortune,— you  are  sent  me  by  Henriette ;  whatever  be  the  news 
that  you  bring,  speak  with  confidence." 

"Sire,  M.  Cromwell  is  arrived  to-night  at  Newcastle." 

"Ah  ! "  said  the  king,  "  to  fight  with  me." 

"  No,  sire ;  to  buy  you." 

"What  do  you  say?" 

"  I  say,  sire,  that  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  due  to  the  Scotch 
army." 

"  For  arrears  of  pay ;  yes,  I  know  it.  For  nearly  a  year  my  brave  and 
faithful  Scots  have  only  fought  for  honour." 

Athos  smiled.—"  Well,  sire !  although  honour  be  a  very  fine  thing,  they 
are  tired  of  fighting  for  it,  and  this  night  they  have  sold  you  for  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds;  that  is  to  say.  for  the  half  of  what  is  due  to  them." 

"Impossible!"  cried  the  king;  "the  Scots  sell  their  king  for  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds ! " 

"And  yet  the  Jews  sold  their  God  for  thirty  deniers" 

"  And  who  is  the  Judas  who  has  made  this  mfamous  market  ?  " 

"The  earl  of " 

"  Are  you  sure,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears." 
'   The  king  breathed  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  his  heart  was  breaking,  and  let 
his  head  sink  into  his  hands. 

•  "Oh !  the  Scots ! "  said  he,  "the  Scots !  whom  I  called  my  faithful 
friends,— the  Scots,  to  whom  I  trusted  myself  when  I  fled  from  Oxford ; 
the  Scots!  my  compatriots;  the  Scots!  my  brothers.  But  are  you 
quite  sure,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Reclining  behind  Lord  L ^'s  tent,  the  canvass  of  which  I  lifted 

up,  I  saw  and  heard  all." 

"  And  when  is  the  frightful  bargain  to  be  consummated  ?  * 
'  "  This  very  morning.    Therefore,  your  majesty  sees  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost." 

"  What  to  do,  if,  as  you  say,  I  am  sold  P  " 
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*'  To  cross  the  Tyne,  to  gain  Scotland,  to  join.  Lord  Montrose,  who 
certainly  will  not  sell  you." 

"  And  what  should  I  do  in  Scotland— cony  on  a  partisan  warfare  ? 
Such  a  war  is  unworthy  of  a  king," 

"  The  example  of  Bobert  Bruce  is  before  yon,  to  absolve  you,  sire." 

"  No,  no ;  I  have  struggled  too  loug ;  if  they  have  sold  me,  let  them 
deliver  me  up,  and  let  the  eternal  shame  of  their  treachery  fall  Ixick 
upon  themselves." 

"  Sire,"  said  Athos,  "this  may,  perhaps,  be  the  im  a  king  should  act, 
but  it  is  not  the  way  for  a  husband  and  a  father.  I  came  to  you  iu  the 
names  of  your  wife  and  your  daughter,  and  in  the  name  of  your  wife 
and  daughter,  and  of  the  two  other  children  you  have  left  in  London, 
I  call  ui)on  you :  live,  sire !    God  wills  it  to  be  so ! " 

The  king  arose,  tigntened  his  belt,  girded  on  his  aword,  and  wiping 
the  moisture  from  his  brow  with  a  handkerchief: 

"Well!"  said  he,  "what  is  to  be  done?" 

"Sire,  have  you  a  regiment  in  the  whole  army  upon  the  fidelity  of 
which  you"can  reckon  ?  " 

"J)q  Winter," said  the  king,  "can  you  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of 
yours  ?  " 

"  Sire,  they  are  but  men ;  and  men  have  become  very  weak  and  very 
wicked.  I  believe  in  their  fidelity,  but  I  will  not  answer  for  them ;  I 
would  confide  my  own  life  to  them,  but  I  hesitate  at  confiding  that  of 
your  maiesty." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  Athos,  "  in  default  of  a  regiment,  we  are  three 
devoted  men,  we  will  suffer.  Let  your  majesty  mount  on  horseback, 
place  yourself  in  the  midst  of  us ;  we  will  cross  the  Tyne ;  we  will  gain 
S^land||and  we  are  saved ! " 

Is  tfflTt  your  advice,  de  Winter  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"Yes.  sire." 

"  And  yours,  M.  d'Herblay  ?  " 

*Yes^rire." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  then.    De  Winter,  give  the  orders.** 

Be  Winter  went  out.  During  his  absence,  the  king  compbted  hia 
toilet  The  first  rays  of  the  sun  were  beginnmg  to  filter  through  the 
canvass  walls  when  de  Winter  returned, 

"  Everything  is  ready,  sire,"  said  he. 

'^  And  we  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

^^  Grimaud  and  Blaisois  are  holding  your  horses  ready  saddled." 

^^  liet  us  be  gone,  then,"  said  the  king. 

J  Sire,"  said  Aramis,  **  will  not  your  majesty  inform  vour  friends  ?  " 
My  friends ! "  said  Charles,  shaking  his  head  with  a  sigh,  "  I  have 
no  longer  any  but  you  three.    One  friend  of  twenty  years'  standing,  who 
has  never  forgotten  me ;  two.  friends  of  a  week  whom  I  shall  never 
forget.    Come,  gentlemen,  come ! " 

.  The  king  left  his  tent,  and  found  his  charger  ready.  This  vras  an 
^wUe-coloured  horse,  which  he  had  ridden  three  years,  and  was  very 

lond  of.    The  horse,  on  seeing  him,  neighed  with  pleasure. 

Ah!"  said  the  king,  *'I  was  unjust— here  is  still  one  more  friend 

vno  loves  me.    You  will  always  be  faithful,  will  you  not,  Arthus  ?  " 
■Ajad,  as  if  he  had  understood  his  words,  the  horse  placed  his  smoking 

J?siTi\g  close  to  the  king's  face,  opening  his  lips,  ana  showing  joyfully 

*"?,5hite  teeth. 

^^yes,"  said  the  king,  patting  him  with  his  hand ;  "yes,  that  is  a 
A  4^"^^ ;  your  master  loves  you." 
And  with  that  lightness  which  made  the  king  one  of  the  best  horse- 
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men  in  Europe,  Charles  sprang  into  his  saddle,  and  turning  towards 
Athos,  Ararais,  and  de  Winter : — 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  am  ready." 

But  Athos  stood  motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  hand  ex- 
tended towards  a  black  line,  which  followed  the  course  of  the  Tyne,  and 
extended  double  the  length  of  the  camp. 

"What  is  that  line?"  said  Athos,  which  the  remains  of  darkness 
contending  with  the  first  rays  of  day  rendered  uudistinguishablc — 
"  What  is  that  line  ?    1  did  not  notice  it  yesterday." 

"  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  mist  rising  from  the  river,"  said  the  king. 

"  Sire,  it  is  something  more  compact  than  vapour." 

'*  In  truth,"  said  de  Winter, "  it  looks  like  a  red-tinted  barrier." 

"  It  is  the  enemy,  who  have  come  out  of  Newcastle,  and  are  surround- 
ing us,"  cried  Athos. 

The  enemy ! "  cried  the  king. 

"  Yes,  the  enemy !  It  is  too  late !  Look !  look !  beneath  that  ray  of 
the  sun  yonder,  towards  the  city,  cannot  you  see  the  glitter  of  the 
*  Ironsides  ? '  "—This  was  the  name  of  Cromwell's  guards. 

**  Ah ! "  said  the  king, "  we  will  see,  then,  if  it  be  true  that  my  Scots 
have  betrayed  me  ! " 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  sire  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

**  Give  them  the  order  to  charge,  and  cut  my  way,  at  the  head  of 
them,  through  these  miserable  rebels ! " 

And  the  kmg,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  towards  the  tent 
of  Lord  L . 

"  Let  us  follow  him ! "  said  Athos. 

**  On,  then ! "  cried  Aramis. 

"  Is  the  king  wounded  ?  "  said  de  Winter ;  "  I  see  spots  of  blood  on 
his  course ; "  and  he  followed  the  two  friends.    Athos  stopped  him. 

"  Go  ana  call  out  your  regiment,"  said  he ;  "I  foresee  we  shall  very 
soon  want  them." 

De  Winter  turned  rein,  and  the  two  friends  continued  their  route. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  king  arrived  at  the  tent  of  the  general-in-chief 
of  the  Scottish  forces.  He  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  entered.  The 
general  was  surrounded  by  his  principal  officers.  "  The  king ! "  cried 
they,  rising,  and  looking  at  each  other  in  confusion. 

Charles  was  indeed  oefore  them,  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  his  brows 
contracted,  striking  his  boot  with  his  whip :—"  Yes,  gentlemen,"  said 
he, "  the  king  in  person ;  the  king  who  comes  to  demand  of  you  an 
account  of  what  is  going  on." 

**  What  is  the  matter,  then,  sire  ?  "  asked  the  earl  of  L , 

"The  matter  is,  sir,"  said  the  king,  giving  way  to  his  anger,  "that 
Cromwell  is  this  night  arrived  at  Newcastle,  that  you  knew  it,  and  I 
was  not  informed  of  it ;  the  further  matter  is,  that  the  enemy's  forces 
are  leaving  Newcastle,  and  shutting  up  the  passage  of  the  T^ne,  that 
your  sentinels  must  have  seen  this  movement,  and  nave  not  warned  me 
of  it ;  and,  again,  sir,  the  matter  is,  that  you  have,  by  an  infamoas 
treaty,  sold  me  for  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  Parliament ; 
but  of  this  treaty,  at  least,  I  had  notice.  Here,  gentlemen,  is  what  is 
the  matter ;  answer  and  disculpate  yourselves,  for  I  accuse  you." 

"  Sire,"  stammered  the  earl  of  L— — ,  "  your  majesty  must  be  deceived 
by  some  false  report." 

"  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  enemy  extending  their  line  be- 
tween me  and  Scotland :  and  I  can  almost  say,  I  have  heard  with  my 
own  ears  the  clauses  of  the  bargain  discussed." 

The  Scottish  leaders  looked  at  each  other,  in  their  turn  aBsamiog  a 
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fh>wninff  aspect  "  Sire,"  muttered  the  earl  of  ]>— ,  bending  under 
the  weight  of  shame,  **  we  are  ready  to  give  you  any  proofs.** 

"  I  only  ask  one,**  said  the  king.  "  Put  your  forces  in  battle-array, 
and  march  to  meet  the  enemy.*' 

**  That  cannot  be,  sire,*'  said  the  earl. 

**  How !    It  cannot  be !  and  what  prevents  it  ?  "  cried  Charles. 

"Your  majesty  knows  very  well  that  there  is  a  truce  between  us 
and  the  English  army,"  replied  the  earl. 

*'If  there  is  a  truce,  the  English  army  have  broken  it  by  leaving  the 
city  against  ^e  conventions  which  held  them  there.  Now,  I  tell  you, 
^ou  must  xiass  with  me  through  that  army,  and  re-enter  Scotland,  and 
if  you  do  not  do  so,  you  have  but  to  ohoose  between  two  names  which 
brand  men  with  contempt  and  execration  among  other  men :  you  are 
either  cowards  or  traitors." 

The  eyes  of  the  Scots  gleamed  with  rage,  and  as  often  happens  on 
such  occasions,  they  passed  from  extreme  shame  to  extreme  impu- 
dence, and  two  chiefs  of  clans,  advancing  from  opposite  sides  towards 
the  king  :— 

"  Yes,"  exdaimed  they,  "  we  have  promised  to  deliver  England  and 
Scotland  from  him  who,  for  twenty-five  years.  Has  lavished  the  blood 
and  treasures  of  both  England  and  Scotland.  We  have  promised,  and 
we  keep  our  promise.  Charles  Stuart,  you  are  our  prisoner !  "—And 
tbe^  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  seize  the  king ;  but,  ere  the  ends  of 
thetf  fingers  touched  his  person,  both  were  struck  to  the  earth,— the 
one  stunned,  and  the  other  dead.  Athos  had  knocked  one  down  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  pistol,  and  Aramis  had  run  his  sword  through  the 
body  of  the  other. 

Then,  as  the  earl  of  L and  the  other  chiefs  fell  back  terrified 

before  the  unexpected  succour  which  appeared  to  come  firom  heaven 
to  him  whom  they  already  considered  their  prisoner,  Athos  and 
Aramis  dragged  the  king  from  the  peijured  tent,  into  which  he  had  so 
imprudently  entered,  and  leaping  upon  their  horses,  which  their 
lackeys  held,  all  three  galloped  towards  the  royal  tent.  On  their  way 
they  met  de  Winter  advancing  with  his  regiment.  The  king  mado 
him  a  sign  to  accompany  them. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

The  Avenger. 

All  four  entered  the  tent :  there  existed  no  plan  of  action,  one 
must  be  arranged.    The  king  sunk  into  a  seat    "  1  am  lost ! "  said  he  r 
•lamlost!" 
"No,  sire,"  said  Athos ;  "  you  are  only  betrayed." 
The  king  breathed  a  deep,  broken  sigh. 

"Betrayed !  betrayed  by  the  Scots,  amidst  whom  I  was  bom,  and 
^hom  I  juways  preferred  to  the  English !    Ungrateful  wretches !  ** 

Sire  "  said  Athos,  "  this  is  not  the  time  for  useless  recriminations, 
»w  it  is  the  time  to  prove  you  are  a  king  and  a  gentleman.  Up,  sire  ! 
FP  •  for  you  have  at  least  three  men  here  who  will  not  betray  you ; 
pe  collected,  then.  Oh !  that  we  were  five ! "  murmured  Athos,  tmnk- 
inj^'Artagnan  and  Porthos. 


,iJV^  do  you  say  ?  "  asked  Charles  rising. 
A  say,  sire,  there  is  but  one  i 


,  sire,  there  is  but  one  means  left.    Milord  de  Winter  answers 
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The  first  sqtiadi'Oti  moved,  the  second  followed  it,  and  came  down  from 
the  high  ground.  A  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  equal  in  numbers,  developed 
itself  from  behind  the  hill,  and  came,  at  full  speed,  to  meet  them.  The 
king  pointed  this  out  to  Athos  and  Aramis. 

"Sire,"  said  Athos.  "this  is  provided  for,  and  if  Lord  do  Winter's 
men  do  their  du^,  tnis  will  save  us,  instead  of  destroying  us." 

At  that  moment  the  voice  of  de  Winter,  issuing  the  command. 
"  Draw  swords !"  was  heard  above  the  noise  made  by  the  galloning  and 
neiehing  of  the  horses.  The  swords,  at  the  word,  flew  from  the  scab- 
bards, and  gleamed  like  lightning. 

"Forward,  gentlemen !"  cried  the  king,  excited  by  the  noise  and  the 
sight,  **  forward,  gentlemen  !  draw  swords  !" 

But,  to  this  command,  to  which  the  king  gave  the  example,  Athos 
&nd  Aramis  alone  obeyed. 

"  We  are  betrayed !"  said  the  king  in  an  agitated  voice. 

•*  Wait  a  little,"  said  Athos.  "perhaps  they  did  not  recognise  your 
majesty's  voice,  and  wait  for  tne  order  of  their  leader  of  the  squadron." 

*^Did  they  not  hear  that  of  their  colonel  ?  But,  look !  look !" 
cried  the  king,  pulling  up  his  horse  so  sharply  as  to  throw  him  on  his 
haunches,  and  seizing  the  bridle  of  Athos*  horse. 

"  Cowards !  villains !  traitors !"  shouted  de  Winter,  whilst  his  men 
quitted  their  ranks,  and  dispersed  themselves  about  the  plain.  About 
fifteen  men  only  were  grouped  around  him  and  awaited  the  charge  of  i 
Cromwell's  cuirassiers. 

"  Let  us  so  and  die  with  them,**  said  the  king. 
[  •*  We  will  die  with  them  "  exclaimed  Athos  and  Aramis. 

"  To  the  reserve !  all  faithful  hearts !"  shouted  de  Winter. 

This  cry  reached  the  two  friends  just  as  their  horses  were  put  to  the 

"No  quarter!"  cried  a  voice, in  Prench^in  reply  to  de  Winter,* 
Toice  which  made  him  start  even  at  such  a  moment. 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  cavalier  mounted  upon  a  magnificent  black 
horse,  who  was  charging  at  the  head  of  the  English  regiment,  which,  in 
his  ardour,  he  preceded  by  tenpaoes. 

"  It  is  he ! "  murmured  de  Winter,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  allowing 
his  sword  to  drop  to  his  side. 

"The king!  the  king!"  cried  several  voices,  deceived  by  the  blue 
cordon  and  the  isabelle  horse ;  "  take  him  alive !  take  him  aUve ! " 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  not  the  king ! "  cried  the  cavalier ;  "  don't  be  deceived. 
You  are  not  the  king,  are  you,  my  lord  de  Winter  ?  You  are  my 
uncle,  are  you  not  ?  " 

As  ue  spoke,  Mordaunt,  for  it  was  he.  pointed  his  pistol  at  de  Winter. 
The  explosion  followed ;  the  ball  passed  through  the  breast  of  the  nobte 
gentleman,  who  bounded  from  his  saddle,  and  sunk  back  into  the  armi 
of  Athos,  murmuring,  "  The  Avenger  I" 

"Remember  mv mother!"  shrieked  Mordaunt,  passing  on,  carried 
away  by  the  speed  of  his  excited  horse. 

"  Demon !"  cried  Aramis,  discharging  his  pistol  at  him,  so  dose  as 
almost  to  touch  him  as  he  passed ;  but  it  missed  fire. 

At  that  moment,  a  whole  regiment  fell  upon  the  few  brave  men  who 
had  been  true,  and  the  two  friends  were  surrounded,  pressed  upor., 
enveloped.  Athos,  after  being  assured  that  de  Winter  was  dead,  let  thti 
body  drop,  and,  grasping  his  sword  more  firmly,— 

"Now,  Aramis,  for  the  honour  of  France !"  cried  he. 

And  as  he  spoke  the  two  Englishmen  nearest  to  the  two  gentlemen 
fell  from  their  saddles,  mortally  wounded. 
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At  the  same  instant,  a  terrible  "  Hurra ! "  resounded,  and  thirty  blades 
i;littered  above  and  around  them.    All  at  once  a  man  sprang  forward 
from  the  English  ranks,  which  he  drove  aside  right  and  left,  and  bound- 
ing vpon  Atnos,  enlaced  him  within  his  nervous  arms,  and  tore  the 
sword  from  his  hand,  whisperingr- 
**  SUence !  surrender  to  me !    x  ou  surrender  to  me.  do  you  not  ?" 
A  giant,  at  the  same  time,  seized  the  two  arms  of  Aramis,  who  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  free  himself  from  this  formidable  grasp. 
"  Surrender ! "  cried  the  giant,  looking  him  full  in  the  face. 

"I^Art "  cried  Athos,but  the  Gascon  stopped  his  mouth  with 

liishand. 
"  I  surrender,"  said  Aramis,  giving  up  his  sword  to  Porthos. 
"Fire  upon  them!  fire!"  cried  Mordaunt,  galloping  back  to  the 
group  in  wnich  were  the  two  friends. 

"What  should  we  fira  for?"  said  the  colonel.     "All  have  sur- 
rendered." 
"  That  is  the  son  of  milady,"  said  Athos  to  d'Artagnan. 
"  I  have  found  him  out." 
"  That  is  the  monk,"  said  Porthos  to  Aramis. 
"I  know  he  is." 

The  ranks  began  to  open,  d'Artagnan  held  the  bridle  of  Athos'  horse, 
and  Porthos  held  that  of  Aramis.  Both  endeavoured  to  lead  their 
prisoners  clear  of  the  field  of  battle. 

This  movement  discovered  the  spot  where  the  body  of  de  Winter  had 
fallen.  With  the  instinct  of  hatred,  Mordaunt  had  found  it,  and  was 
gazing  at  it,  stooping  from  his  horse,  with  a  hideous  smile  upon  his 
countenance. 

Athos,  calm  as  he  was,  reached  his  hand  towards  his  holsters,  which 
were  still  furnished  with  pistols. 
^  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  said  d'Artagnan. 
".Let  me  kill  him." 
Not  a  gesture  that  may  lead  him  to  think  you  know  him,  or  we  are 
•IHourlost." 

Then  turning  towards  the  young  man : 
...^  A  good  capture!"  cried  he,     a  good  capture,  friend  Mordaunt! 
W  I »  ®  ®^^  ^°®'  ^'  ^^  Vallon  and  L    Knights  of  the  Garter,  nothing 


^S^try.   Are  you  a  Frenchman,  monsieur  ?  "  said  he  to  Athos. 
Jam/rephedAthos. 
tt^^^jlj  then,  monsieur,  you  are  the  prisoner  of  a  compatriot." 

But  the  king  ?"  said  Athos,  with  agony,  "the  king  ?" 
i'^'Sgnan  pressed  the  hand  of  his  prisoner  strongly,  and  said,— 
.Well,  we  have  got  the  king  too ! " 
p^3  said  Aramis,  "  by  inlamous  treachery." 
Bai?2l?  squeezed  the  hand  of  his  friend  till  he  made  it  tingle,  and 
W*H«^  smile,— 

In  fSf^  y  ade  by  stratagem  as  well  as  by  force." 
theietrftL?  *    *  moment,  the  squadron  which  was  to  have  protected 
aent  wS?  ®^  J^®  ^^^S  ^"^as  seen  advancing  to  meet  the  English  regi- 
«»mTMi«^ — i.1--  1-- 1. 1..J -1 '  ^  n  a  wide  open 

, evident  how 

i  poured  from  his 
Z2 
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brow,  and  he  wiped  his  temples  and  his  lins  with  a  handkerchief,  wMch 
at  each  application  was  stained  with  blood  as  it  lefb  his  mouth. 

"Look  at  Nebuchodnosor!"  cried  one  of  Cromwell's  old  Puritan 
cuirassiers,  whose  eyes  flashed  at  the  sight  of  him  who  was  called  the 
tyrant. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  Nebuchodnosor?"  said  Mordaunt,  with  a 
hideous  laugh.  "This  is  the  king,  Charles  I.,  the  good  King  Charles, 
who  plunders  his  subjects  for  their  inheritance." 

Charles  raised  his  eyes  at  this  insolent  roeech,  but  he  did  not  know 
the  speaker.  But  the  awful  oalmness  of  his  look  quelled  that  of 
Mordaunt. 

"  Good  day !  gentlemen,''  said  the  king  to  the  two  gentlemen,  who, 
he  saw,  were  prisoners.  "  We  hare  been  unfortunate,  bu^  thank 
God !  it  was  no  fault  of  yours.  And  my  old  Mend,  de  Winter,  where 
is  he?" 

Athos  and  Aramis  turned  away  their  faces,  and  remained  silent. 

"  Seek  for  him  where  Strafford  is !"  said  the  shrill  voice  of  Mordaunt 
Charles  started:  the  demon  had  hit  the  mark.  Strafford  was  his 
eternal  remorse,  the  shadow  over  his  days,  the  phantom  of  his 
nights. 

The  king  looked  around  him,  and  beheld  a  dead  body  not  far  from 
his  feet.  It  was  de  Winter's.  Charles  did  not  utter  a  cry,  nor  shed  a 
tear,  a  mere  livid  pallor  only  was  spread  over  his  countenance.    He 

Sut  one  knee  to  the  ground,  raised  the^head  of  de  Winter,  kissed  it  on 
tie  brow,  and  taking  the  cordon  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  around  his 
neck,  placed  it  religiously  on  his  own  heart. 

"De  Winter  is  killed,  then ?  "  said  d'Artagnan,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  body. 

"  Yes,"  said  Athos,  "and  by  the  hands  of  his  nephew." 

"Ha ! "  murmured  d'Artagnan,  "he  is  the  first  of  us  that  is  gone ! 
May  he  sleep  in  peace — he  was  a  brave  man  ! " 
•  "Charles  Stuart,"  then  said  the  colonel  of  the  Enelish  regiment 
advancing  towards  the  king,  who  had  just  resumed  the  insignia  of 
rovalty,  "  doyou  surrender  yourself  as  our  prisoner  P  " 

"  Colonel  Thomlison,"  said  Charles, "  the  king  never  surrenders ;  man 
yields  to  force,  that  is  all ! " 

"  Your  sword,"  said  Thomlison. 

The  king  drew  his  swprd,  and  snapped  it  across  his  knee.  At  that 
moment  a  horse  without  a  rider,  foaming  with  sweat,  his  eyes  on  fire, 
and  his  nostrils  open,  came  galloping  up,  and  recognising  his  master, 
stopped  close  to  him,  neighing  with  ioy :  it  was  Arthus.  A  faint  smile 
passed  over  the  countenance  of  the  king ;  he  patted  the  horse,  and  got 
lightly  into  his  saddle.  "  Now,  then  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  oonduct  me 
whither  you  please." 

Then  turning  sharply  round:  "  Stop ! "  said  he ;  "I  thought  I  saw 
de  Winter  move ;  if  he  still  Hves,  by  that  you  hold  most  sacred  do  not 
abandon  the  noble  gentleman." 

"  Be  easy  on  that  head.  King  Charles,"  said  Mordant ;"  the  ball  went 
right  through  his  heart." 

^'  Do  not  breathe  a  word,  make  not  a  gesture,  risk  not  a  look  for  me 
or  Porthos,"  said  d'Artagnan  to  Athos  and  Aramis ; "  for  milady  is  not 
dead— her  soul  animates  the  body  of  that  demon." 

And  the  detachment  moved  off  towards  the  city,  taking  their  royal 
captive  with  them :  but,  about  half-way,  they  were  met  bv  an  auU-de- 
camp,  who  brought  an  order  f^om^  General  Cromwell  to  ColoDel 
Thomlison  to  convey  the  king  to  Holdenby  Castle.     At  the  same 
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time  ooumers  were  despatched  in  all  direotions,  to  announce  to 
Sngland  and  all  Europe,  that  King  Charles  Stuart  was  the  prisoner  of 
General  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  Soots  looked  on  at  all  these  pro- 
ceedings, with  their  muskets  at  their  feet,  and  their  olajmores  in  tneir 
scabbards. 


CHAPTEE  LIX. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

"  Abe  you  coming  to  the  General  ?  "  said  Mordaunt  to  d' Artagnan  and 
Perthes ;  "  tou  know  he  asked  for  you  after  the  action." 

"We  will  first  go  and  place  our  prisoners  in  safety/*  replied 
d'Artagnan.  "Do  you  know  that  these  gentlemen,  monsieur,  are  worth 
fifteen  nundred  pistoles  each  P '' 

**  Oh !  don't  trouble  yourself  about  them/'  said  Mordaunt,  looking 
at  them  with  eyes  whose  ferocity  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal. 
"  My  men  will  guard  them,  and  guard  them  safely ;  I  will  answer  for 
them." 

"  I  shall  guard  them  still  better  myself  "  replied  d'Artagnan ; "  besides, 
what  do  we  want?  a  good  chamber  with  sentinels,  or  their  simple 
parole  that  they  will  not  endeavour  to  escape.  I  will  provide  for  all 
this,  and  then  we  will  have  the  honour  of  presenting  ourselves  to  the 
general,  and  demanding  our  orders  for  his  eminence.''^ 

"Do  you  think  of  leaving  soon,  then  ?'*  asked  Mordaunt. 

*'  Our  mission  is  completed,  and  nothing  detains  us  in  England  but 
tbegood  pleasure  of  the  great  man  to  whom  we  were  sent." 

Tne  youns  man  bit  his  lips,  and  stooping  to  the  ear  of  the  sergeant,— 

**  Follow  those  men,"  whispered  he,  and  do  not  lose  sight  of  them ; 
and  when  yon  know  where  they  are  lodged,  come  and  wait  for  me  at 
the  oity-gate/' 

The  sergeant  gave  a  sign  of  obedience. 

Then,  instead  of  following  the  body  of  prisoners  that  were  being 
brought  into  the  city.  Mordaunt  directed  his  course  towards  the  hill 
from  which  Cromwell  had  surveyed  the  battle,  if  so  it  could  be  called, 
and  where  he  had  just  commanded  his  tent  to  be  pitched. 

Cromwell  had  ordered  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  his  tent; 
but  the  sentinel,  who  knew  Mordaunt  to  be  one  of  the  general's  most 
intimate  confidants,  thought  that  prohibition  did  not  extend  to  the 
young  man. 

Mordaunt  put  aside  the  canvass,  and  found  Cromwell  seated  at  a  tabic, 
with  his  head  leaning  upon  his  hands,  besides  which,  his  back  was  to- 
wards him. 

"Whether  he  heard  the  noise  of  Mordaunt's  entering  or  not,  he  took 
no  notice.    Mordaunt  remained  standing  near  the  door. 

At  length  Cromwell  raised  his  heavy  orow,  and  as  if  he  had  instino- 
tively  felt  some  one  was  there,  he  turned  his  head  slowljr  round. 

**  I  gave  orders  that  I  would  not  be  disturbed ! "  said  he,  on  seeing 
the  young  man. 

"  It  was  not  supposed  that  that  order  extended  to  me,  sir,"  said  Mor- 
daunt: "but  if  you  think  proper.  I  will  retire." 

"  Ah  I  it  is  you,  Mordaunt,  is  it !"  said  Cromwell,  shaking  off,  as  if 
by  the  force  of  his  will,  the  veil  which  covered  his  eyes ;  "  since  you  are 
here,  remain." 

*•  1  bring  you  my  congratulations/' 
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**  Tour  congratulations !  for  what  ?  ** 

**  The  capture  of  Charles  Stuart.    Tou  are  master  of  England  now." 

"  I  was  much  more  so  two  hours  ago,"  said  CromweU. 

"How8o,Reneral?" 

"  England  nad  need  of  me  to  take  the  tyrant;  now  the  tyrant  is  taken. 
Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"How  does  he  bear  it?" 

Mordaunt  hesitated :  but  the  truth  seemed  to  issueby  force  from  his  lips. 

"  Calm  and  dignified,"  said  he. 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  A  few  parting  words  to  his  friends." 

"To  his  friends!"  murmured  Cromwell;  **ho  has  friends,  then?" 
and  then  aloud,— 

"  Did  he  defend  himself?  " 

"  No,  sir,  he  was  abandoned  by  all,  except  three  or  four  men ;  he  had 
no  means  to  defend  himself." 

"  To  whom  did  he  give  up  his  sword  ?  " 

"  He  did  not  give  it  up;  he  broke  it." 

"He  did  well,  then ;  but,  instead  of  breaking  it,  he  would  have  done 
better  to  have  made  better  use  of  it." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

"  The  colonel  of  the  regiment,  which  served  as  an  escort  to  the  king, 
was  killed,  I  am  told  ? "  said  Cromwell,  looking  earnestly  in  the  face  of 
the  young  man. "  Yes,  sir." 

"  By  whom  ?  " "  By  me." 

"  What  was  his  name  ?  " "  Lord  de  Winter." 

"  Your  uncle ! "  cried  Cromwell. 

"  My  uncle ! "  repUed  Mordaunt ;  "  traitors  to  England  are  not  of  my 
family." 

Cromwell  remained  an  instant  thoughtful,  looking  at  the  young  man ; 
then,  with  that  profound  melancholy  which  Shakspeare  paints  so  ad« 
mirably,— 

"Mordaunt,"  said  he, "  you  are  a  terrible  servant." 

"When  the  Lord  commands,"  said  Mordaunt,  "there  is  no  trifling 
with  his  orders.  Abraham  raised  the  knife  against  Isaao,  and  yet  Isaac 
was  his  son." 

"  Yes  "  said  Cromwell, "  but  the  Lord  did  not  allow  the  sacrifioe  to  bo 
accomplished." 

"  I  looked  around  me,"  said  Mordaunt, "  and  I  saw  neither  goat  nor 
kid  hampered  in  the  bushes  of  the  plain." 

Cromwell  bowed. 

"You  are  strong  among  the  strong, Mordaunt "  said  he.  "And  the 
Frenchmen,  how  did  they  hehave  ?  " 

"  Like  men  of  courage,  sir,"  said  Mordaunt. 

'*  Yes,  ye^"  murmured  Cromwell, "  the  French  fight  well ;  and,  indeed. 


if  my  glass  did  not  deceive  me,  I  saw  them  in  the  front  ranks." 
"  They  were  there,"  said  Mordaunt. 
"  After  you,  though,"  said  Cromwell. 
"  That  was  the  fault  of  their  horses,  not  theirs." 
There  was  again  another  moment  of  silence. 
"  And  the  Scots  ?  "  asked  Cromwell. 

"  They  kept  their  word."  replied  Mordaunt,  "and  did  not  stir." 
"  Miserable  wretches  I "  murmured  Cromwell. 
"  Their  officers  request  to  see  you,  sir." 
^  X  hare  not  time.   Have  they  been  paid  ?  " 
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"  They  will  be  paid  to-night." 

''Let  them  depart  then !  Let  them  return  to  their  mountains,  and 
conceal  their  shame  there,  if  their  mountains  are  high  enough  for  that : 
I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them,  nor  they  with  me.  And  now, 
Mordaunt,  be  gone." 

"Before  I  go,"  said  Mordaunt,  '*I  have  some  questions  to  afik  you, 
Bir.  and  a  request  to  make  to  you,  my  master." 

^TomeP 

Mordaunt  bowed. 

"I  come  to  you,  my  hero,  my  protector,  my  father,  and  I  say  to  you, 
Master,  are  you  satisfied  with  me  ? " 

Cromwell  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  but  the  young  man 
remained  impassible. 

"Yes,"  said  Cromwell,  **you  have  done,  since  I  have  known  you,  not 
only  your  duty,  but  even  more  than  your  duty ;  you  have  been  a  faithful 
ihend,  an  adroit  negotiator,  a  good  soldier." 

"  Bo  you  remember,  sir,  that  it  was  I  who  first  had  the  idea  of  treating 
with  the  Scots  for  the  abandonment  of  their  king  ?  " 

"YecL  the  thought  came  from  you;  I  had  not  yet  carried  my  con« 
tempt  lor  mankind  so  far.'' 

"  Have  I  been  a  good  ambassador  in  France  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  you  have  obtained  from  Mazarin  what  I  asked?" 

"Have  I  always  contended  warmly  for  your  glory  and  your  in- 
terests?" 

"Too  ardently,  perhaps ;  that  was  what  I  reproached  you  with  but 
now.   But  what  are  you  driving  at,  with  all  these  questions  ?  " 

"For  the  purpose  of  telling  you,  general,  that  the  moment  is  come  in 
which  you  can  recompense  all  my  services  by  a  word." 

*  Ah !  yes,"  said  Oliver,  with  a  slig|ht  look  of  disdain,  **  that  is  true ;  I 
n>d  forgotten  that  every  service  merits  its  reward— that  you  had  served 


Die^  andhad  not  yet  been  rewarded." 
"  I  can  be  so,  sir,  this 
"And  how  ?^' 


very  instant,  and  beyond  my  hopes." 


'I  have  the  prize  within  my  reach ;  I  almost  touch  it." 
And  what  is  the  prize  ?"  asked  Cromwell.    "  Has  gold  been  ofifered 
K>  jou  ?  do  you  ask  lor  rank  ?  do  you  wish  for  a  government  ?" 
„  Will  you,  sir.  grant  my  request  ?  " 
^  Let  me  see  what  it  is  first." 

When,  sir,  you  have  said  to  me, '  Qo,  accomplish  such  and  such  an 
order,'  have  I  ever  replied,  'Let  me  see  that  order  ?'" 
j^But  suppose  your  desire  were  impossible  to  be  realized  ?" 
When  you  have  formed  a  wish,  and  have  charged  me  with  the 
woomplishment  of  it,  have  I  ever  replied,  *  It  is  impossible  ?'" 

Bnt  a  request  preceded  by  such  preparations " 

Oh !  be  at  ease  on  that  head,"  said  Mordaunt,  with  a  simple  ex- 
Prewon;  "it  will  not  ruin  you." 

Welt  then,"  said  Cromwell,  "I  promise  to  do  justice  to  your 
«o?^^'  as  far  as  the  thing  shall  be  in  my  power— make  your  demand." 
.    Sip,"  replied  Mordaunt, "  two  prisoners  have  been  made  this  mom- 
"iUaakthemofyou." 
„™  a  large  ransom  been  ofiered  for  them,  then  ?"  asked  Cromwell, 
ttj^the  contrary,  sir,  I  believe  them  to  be  poor." 
^  iheu  they  are  two  of  your  personal  friends  ?" 
*«  1  j^.^»"  cried  Mordaunt,  **  they  are  my  fHends,  dear  friends,^  and  I 
would  nve  my  Ufe  for  theirs.^  ^     ,.  , 

"  fift  Mordaunt,"  said  Cromwell,  resuming  with  apparent  satisfac- 
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Hon  abetter  opinion  of  the  young  man ;  ** well,  I  yield  tbem  to  yon:  I 
will  not  even  ask  who  they  are  ;*  do  with  them  as  you  like." 

*•  Thanks,  sir,  thanks ! "  cried  Mordaunt ; "  my  life  is  henceforth  yours, 
and  even  when  losing  it,  I  should  be  in  your  debt  \  once  more,  thanks ! 
you  have  repaid  me  magnificently  for  all  my  services."  And  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Cromwell,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Puritan 
general,  who  did  not  wish,  or  appeared  not  to  wish,  to  have  homage  paid 
nim  that  was  almost  royah  he  seized  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  What !"  said  CromweU,  stopping  him  in  his  turn  at  the  moment  he 
was  rising,  "  no  other  recompense !  no  sold !  no  rank !" 

*'  You  have  given  me  all  that  you  could  give  me,  sir,  and  from  this  day 
forward  I  hold  you  discharged  for  the  rest" 

And  Mordaunt  rushed  out  of  the  general's  tent,  with  a  joy  which 
overflowed  from  his  heart  to  his  eyes. 

Cromwell  looked  earnestly  after  him. 

"He  has  killed  his  uncle!"  murmured  he;  ''alas!  what,  then, are 
my  servants  ?  Perhaps  this  young  man,  who  asks  for  mere  nothing,  or 
anpears  to  ask  for  it,  may  have  asked,  before  God,  for  more  thui  they  do 
wno  ask  for  gold,  for  provinces,  or  the  head  of  the  unfortunate ;  nobodj 
serves  me  for  nothing.  Charles,  who  is  my  prisoner,  has,  perhaps^  stiU 
some  friends;  I  have  none." 

And  he  sunk  again  into  the  reverie  which  Mordaunt  had  intermpted. 


CHAPTEE  LX. 

Hie  Gentlemen. 

Whilst  Mordaunt  was  making  his  way  to  the  tent  of  CromweU, 
d'Artagnan  and  Perthes  conveyed  their  prisoners  to  the  honse  which 
had  been  assigned  them  as  a  lodging  in  Newcastle.  The  orders  given  by 
Mordaunt  to  the  seijeant  had  not  escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  Gascon; 
and  he  had,  consequently,  by  a  glance,  recommended  the  strictest  pru- 
dence to  Athos  and  Aramis.  Tney  therefore  followed  their  conquerors 
in  silence;  which  was  not  a  difficult  task,  for  each  had  quite  enough  to 
answer  to  his  own  thoughts. 

If  ever  a  man  was  astonished  it  was  Mousqueton.  when,  &om  the  open 
door,  he  saw  the  four  friends  advancing,  followed  by  a  seijeant  and  half 
a  score  men.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  it  could  be 
Athos  and  Aramis,  but  when  forced  to  submit  to  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  and  was  about  to  burst  forth  in  exclamations  of  joy,  he  was 
checked  by  Perthes,  who  imposed  silence  upon  him  with  one  of  those 
glances  which  admit  of  no  discussion. 

Mousqueton  remained  glued  to  the  door,  awaiting  the  explanation 
of  such  a  strange  circumstance ;  but  his  astonishment  found  matter 
for  increase,  for  the  four  friends  did  not  seem  to  know  each  other. 

The  house  had  been  assigned  to  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos,  as  a  resi- 
dence, the  preceding  evening,  by  CromweU;  it  formed  the  angle  of  the 
street,  had  a  kind  of  garden,  and  stables  opening  to  the  next  street. 

The  windows  of  the  ground  floor,  as  is  often  the  case  in  small  pro- 
vincial cities,  were  grated,  so  that  they  strongly  resembled  those  of  a 
prison. 

*  M.  DomM  is  wen  acquainted  with  Rididieu  and  liazarins  bat  he  appon,  by 
tois  scene,  to  Imow  little  of  Oliver  CromweU.— Taanb. 
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The  two  friends  made  Uieir  priBoners  enter  before  them,  and  remained 
at  the  door,  after  having  ordered  Mousqueton  to  lead  the  four  horses  to 
the  stables. 

"  Why  don't  we  go  in  with  them  ?"  asked  Porthog. 

"Because/'  replied  d'Artaguan,  "we  must  first  see  how  this  seijeant 
and  his  ten  men  are  disposed  towards  us." 

The  seijeant  and  the  ten  men  established  themselves  in  the  garden. 

D'Artognan  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  and  why  they  posted 
themselves  there. 

"  We  have  received  orders,"  said  the  serjeant, "to  assist  you  in  guard- 
ins  your  prisoners.'' 

jNothing  could  be  said  against  that ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  delicate 
attention,  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  seem  pleased,  on  the  part  of 
him  who  had  ordered  it.  D'Artagnan  thanked  the  seijeant,  and  gave 
him  a  crown  to  drink  the  health  of  General  Cromwell. 

The  Serjeant  repUed  that  Puritans  did  not  drink,  but  he  put  the  crown 
into  his  pocket. 

"  Ah !''  said  Perthes,  "  what  a  frightful  day,  my  dear  d'Artagnan ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Perthes  ?  i>o  you  call  that  a  frightful 
day  in  which  we  find  our  friends  again  ?" 

**  Yes ;  but  under  what  circumstances  ?" 

**  Why,  true !  there  is  something;  a  little  embarrassing  in  the  oon- 
juncture ;  but  never  mind— let  us  join  them,  and  take  a  calm  and  dear 
view  of  our  position." 

**  It  is  very  complicated  "  said  Porthos ;  "  and  I  can  now  well  under- 
stand why  Aramis  advised  me  to  strangle  that  hideous  Mordaunt." 

"  Mordieu  !  silence ! "  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  do  not  breathe  that  name !" 

"WeU,  but,"  said  Perthes,  "as  I  speak  French,  and  they  are 
Enfdish " 

"D'Artagnan  looked  at  Porthos  with  that  air  of  wonder  which  a 
reasonable  man  cannot  withhold  from  enormities  of  this  kind.  Then, 
as  Perthes,  on  his  side,  looked  at  him  without  being  able  to  understand 
his  astonisnment,  d'Artagnan  pushed  him  into  the  chamber,  exclaim- 
ing. "  Come  in !  come  in ! " 

Porthos  entered  first,  d'Artagnan  second.  D'Artagnan  carefully  shut 
and  fastened  the  door,  and  then  took  hi^  two  friends  successively  mto  a 
most  cordial  embrace. 

Athos  was  weighed  down  by  a  mortal  sadness.  Aramis  looked  first 
at  Porthos  and  then  at  d'Artasnan,  without  speaking  a  word ;  but  his 
look  was  so  expressive,  that  d'Artagnan  understood  it  as  well  as  if  its 
meaning  had  been  conveyed  ever  so  eloquently. 

"  You  wish  to  know  how  jrou  find  us  here.  Eh !  mon  Bieu  !  that  is 
very  easily  explained ;  Masarin  has  made  us  the  bearers  of  a  letter  to 
General  Cromwell." 

"  Yes ;  but  to  find  you  in  company  with  Mordaunt"  said  Athos ; 
"  with  Mordaunt,  of  whom  I  had  told  you  to  beware,  d'Artagnan ! " 

"  And  whom  I  had  advised  you  to  strangle,  Porthos,"  said  Aramis. 

"Still  Mazarin!  Cromwell  sent  him  as  an  envoy  to  Mazarin: 
Mazarin  sent  us  back  with  him  to  Cromwell.  There  is  a  fatality  in  all 
this." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,  d'Artagnan ;  a  fatality  which  ruins  us.  There- 
fore, my  dear  Aramis,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it,  but  prepare  to  meet 
our  fate." 

**Sang  Dieu!  let  us  speak  of  it  in  another  sense!  for  was  it  not 
agreed,  once  for  all  and  for  ever,  that  we  are  always  together,  thoug>- 
fingaged  in  opposite  causes." 

Tee.  oDoosite.  indeed ! "  said  Athos.  smiling;  "for,  I  ask  you,  whi 
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8ort  of  cause  are  ^ou  serving  here  ?  Ah !  d'Artagnan,  think  how  thai 
wretoh  Mazarin  is  emnloying  you !  Do  you  know  of  what  crinie  you 
have  rendered  yourself  guilty  this  very  day  P  Of  the  capture  of  the 
king,  of  his  ignominy,  of  his  death ! " 

"What !  *'  cried  Perthes,  "  do  vou  think  that  ?  " 

"  You  exaggerate,  Athos,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  we  have  not  arrived  at 
that." 

"  Good  God !  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fact.  Why  is  a  king  arrested  ? 
When  men  arewilUng  to  respect  him  as  a  master,  they  do  not  huy  him 
as  they  would  a  slave  ?  Do  you  think  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing him  on  his  throne  that  Cromwell  has  given  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  for  him  ?  My  friends,  they  will  kill  him,  he  assured  of 
that;  and  that  is  not  the  greatest  crime  they  can  commit.  Better 
decapitate  a  king  than  insult  and  ill-treat  him." 

"  1  do  net  deny  all  that ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  possible,"  said  d'Artasnan ; 
^  but  what  is  all  that  to  us  ?  I  myself  am  here  because  I  am  a  soldier — 
because  I  serve  my  masters— that  is  to  say,  those  who  pay  me.  I  have 
taken  an  oath  to  obey,  and  I  obey :  but  you,  who  have  not  taken  an 
oath,  why  are  you  here,  and  what  cause  are  you  serving  ?" 

"  The  most  sacred  cause  in  the  world,"  said  Athos ;  "  that  of  misfor^ 
tune,  of  royalty,  and  of  religion.  A  friend,  a  wife,  a  daughter,  have 
done  us  the  honour  to  call  us  to  their  aid.  We  have  served  them  to 
the  extent  of  our  weak  means,  and  Qod  will  keep  an  account  of  our 
will  in  default  of  our  power,  i  ou  may  think  of  it  in  another  fashion, 
d'Artagnan ;  you  may  view  things  in  another  manner,  my  friend ;  I  do 
not  attempt  to  convert  you ;  but  1  must  reserve  to  myself  the  privil^e 
of  blaming  you." 

"Yes,  indeed!"  said  d'Artagnan;  "and  when  all  is  said,  of  what 
consequence  is  it  to  me  that  M.  Cromwell,  who  is  an  Englishman,  re- 
volts against  his  king,  who  is  a  Scotchman  ?  I  am  a  Frenchman ;  tnese 
matters  do  not  concern  me.  Why  should  you  render  me  responsible 
for  them?" 

"  Why,  indeed  ?"  said  Porthos. 

"  Because  all  gentlemen  are  brothers ;  because  you  are  a  gentleman ; 
because  the  kings  of  all  countries  are  first  among  gentlemen ;  because 
the  blind,  ungrateful,  and  stupid  plebeians  always  take  pleasure  in 
degrading  that  which  is  superior  to  them;  and  it  is  you— you,  d'Aj- 
tagnan,  a  man  of  ancient  nobility,  a  man  of  good  name,  a  man  of  the 
Tood  sword— who  have  assisted  m  delivering  a  king  up  to  brewers, 
ailors,  and  carriers.    Ah !  d'Artagnan,  as  a  soldier,  perhaps,  you  have 


good  sword— who  have  assisted  m  delivering  a  king  up  to  brewers, 
tailors,  and  carriers.    Ah !  d'Artagnan,  as  a  soldier,  perhaps,  you  ha^ 
dene  vour  duty;  but  as  a  gentleman  you  are  guilty, and  I  tell  you  so." 
D'Artagnan,  who  was  biting  the  stalk  of  a  flower,  made  i 


^ , no  answer, 

for  he  found  himself  ill  at  eaBe ;  when  he  turned  his  eyes  away  from 
Athos,  he  encountered  the  reproachful  glance  of  Aramis. 

"  And  you,  Porthos,"  continued  the  comte,  as  if  he  pitied  the  embar- 
rassment of  d'Artagnan ;  "  you,  the  best  heart,  the  best  friend,  the  best 
soldier,  that  I  know ;  you-  whose  soul  made  you  worthy  to  be  bom  on 
the  steps  of  a  throne,  and  who,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  rewarded  by  an 
intelligent  king;  you,  my  dear  Porthos— you,  a  gentleman  in  manners, 
tastes,  and  courage— you  are  as  culpable  as  d'Artagnan." 

Perthes  coloured,  but  more  with  pleasure  than  confusion,  and  yet 
hanging  down  his  head,  as  if  very  much  humiliated. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  beUeve  you  are  right,  my  dear  comte,"  said  he. 

Athos  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked  towards  d'Artagnan. 
«•  V?'?®'    ^^  ^®»  folding  out  his  hand  to  d'Artagnan,  "do  not  b» 
onenaed,  my  dear  son  j  for  that  which  I  have  said  to  you  1  have  Mid,  tf 
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not  with  the  voioe  of  a  father,  -mth  the  heart  of  one.  It  would  have 
been  more  easy,  beUeve  me,  to  thank  you  for  havinf;  saved  my  Ufe,  and 
not  to  have  offered  you  a  single  word  about  my  sentunents." 

*'  Without  doubt !  without  doubt ! "  replied  d' Artagnan,  pressing  his 
hand  in  his  turn ;  "  but  you  likewise  have  devils  of  sentiments  that  all 
the  world  cannot  have.  Who  would  imagine  that  a  reasonable  mau 
would  quit  his  home.  Prance,  his  ward— a  charming  young  man— we 
saw  him  in  camp;— to  run— whither  ?  to  the  aid  of  a  rotten,  worm-eaten 
royalty,  which  will  crumble  away,  one  of  these  fine  mornings,  like  an 
old  barrack.  The  sentiment  you  express  is  very  fine,  no  doubt ;  so  fine 
that  it  is  superhuman." 

"  Whatever  it  may  be,  d' Artagnan,"  replied  Athos,  without  falling 
into  the  snare  which,  with  his  Gascon  address,  his  friend  had  held  out 
for  his  parental  affection  for  Eaoul, — "  whatever  it  may  be,  you  know, 
at  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  it  is  just ;  but  I  am  wrong  to  dispute  with 
my  master.    D'Artagnan,  I  am  your  prisoner— treat  me  as  such." 

Fardieu!"  said  d' Artagnan,  "you  know  very  well  you  will  not  be 
my  prisoner  long." 

No,"  said  Aramis ;  "we  shall  no  donbt  be  treated  as  they  were  who 
were  made  at  Fhilliphaugh." 
"  And  how  were  they  treated  ?  "  said  d' Artagnan. 
"Why,"  said  Aramis,  "half  of  them  were  hunf,  and  the  other  half 
shot." 

"  To  that  I  can  only  reply,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  that  as  long  as  I  have 
a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins,  you  shall  neither  hie  hung  nor  shot.    Sang 
Dieu !  Let  them  only  try.    Besides,  do  you  see  that  door  Athos  ? " 
"Well?" 

"Well,  you  shall  pass  out  at  that  door  when  you  like;  for,  from 
this  moment,  ^rou  and  Aramis  are  free  as  air." 

"  That  is  quite  characteristic  of  you,  my  brave  d' Artagnan,"  replied 
Athos ;  '*  but  you  are  no  longer  master  of  us ;  that  door  is  guuded,  and 
you  know  it  is." 

**  Very  well,"  said  Porthos,  "  if  it  is,  you  can  force  it.  What  is  there 
there?  ten  men  at  the  most." 

"That  would  be  nothing  for  us  four,  but  too  many  for  two.  No, 
look;  divided  as  we  now  are,  we  must  perish.  Behold  the  fatal  exam- 
ple, on  the  road  to  the  Vand6mois;  d' Artagnan,  you  so  brave,  Porthos, 
you  so  valiant  and  strong,  were  both  beaten ;  to-day  Aramis  and  I  are 
beaten ;  it  is  our  turn.  Now  such  things  never  happened  to  us  when 
we  were  all  four  united.  Let  us  die,  then,  as  de Winter  has  died; 
for  my  part,  I  declare  I  will  not  consent  to  fly  unless  we  aU  go 
together.^* 

*  Impossible ! "  said  d' Artagnan ;  "  we  are  under  the  orders  of  Maza- 
nn." 

"I know  you  are,  and  therefore  do  not  press  you ;  my  arguments 
nave  produced  no  effect ;  without  doubt  they  were  bad,  for  they  have 
obtained  no  influence  over  minds  so  just  as  yours." 
.  "Besides,  if  they  had  had  any  effect,"  said  Aramis,  "the  better  way 
1^  not  to  compromise  such  excellent  friends  as  d*Arta^nan  and 
l^orthos.  Be  at  ease,  gentlemen,  we  will  do  you  honour  m  dying ; 
a*  for  myself,  I  feel  quite  proud  to  face  bullets,  or  even  the  cord, 
^wi  ^ou,  Athos,  for  you  never  appeared  so  great  as  at  this  mo- 

IVArtagnan  said  nothing,  but  after  having  gnawed  his  flower-stalk, 
^ynawed  his  fingers. 
i    You  have  got  it  into  your  heads,"  resumed  he,  at  last, "  that  they 
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will  put  you  to  death.    To  what  purpose  P    Who  is  interested  in  your 
death  ?    fiesides  you  are  my  prisoners/' 

"Fool!  triple  fool! "  said  Aramis,  "have  you  forgotten  Mordaunt? 
Why,  I  only  exchanged  one  glance  with  him,  and  I  saw  by  that  glance 
we  were  condemned. 

"The  fact  is^  am  sorry  not  to  have  strangled  him  as  you  advised, 
Aramis/'  said  Porthos. 

"Oh!  I  care  nothing  about  Mordaunt!"  cried  d'Artagnan.  "Cop 
de  Diou  !  if  he  tickled  me  too  closely,  I  would  crush  the  insect !  Do 
not  attempt  to  escape,  then,  it  is  useless ;  for,  I  swear  to  you,  you  are 
in  as  perfect  safety  as  you  were  twenty  years  ago,— you,  Athos,  in  the 
Eue  r^ron.  and  you,  Aramis,  Rue  de  Vangerard/' 

"  Hold ! ''  said  Athos,  extending  his  hand  to  one  of  the  two  grated 
windows,  "you  will  soon  know  to  what  we  have  to  trusty  for  here  he 
comes  at  speed/' 

"  Who  ?  " "  Mordaunt/' 

In  fact,  following  the  direction  of  Athos's  hand,  d'Artaiman  saw  a 
cavaUer  approaching,  full  gallop.    It  was  Mordaunt.     IX'Artagnaa 
sprang  to  the  door,  and  Porthos  was  about  to  follow. 
\  "Remain  here/'  said  d'Artagnan,  "and  don't  make  your  appearance 
until  you  hear  me  beat  the  drum  with  my  fingers  upon  the  shutters." 
# 


CHAPTEE  LXI. 

Jesus  Seigneur. 

When  Mordaunt  arrived  in  front  of  the  house,  he  saw  d'Artagnan  at 
the  door,  and  the  soldiers  lying  here  and  there,  with  their  weapons  in 
their  hands,  upon  the  grass  in  the  garden. 

"Hola!"  cned  he,  with  a  voice  rendered  hoarse  by  precipitation^ 
^  are  the  prisoners  still  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  seijeant,  rising  briskly,  as  did  his  men,— «11  lifting 
their  hands  to  their  hats. 

"  That  is  well !  Pour  men  to  take  them,  and  conduct  them  to  my 
lodginK,  instantly ! " 

'^What  did  you  say?"  said  d'Artagnan,  with  that  bantering  tone 
which  our  readers  most  be  so  familiar  with.  "  What  did  you  say,  may 
I  ask?" 

"  I  said,  monsieur/'  said  Mordaunt, "  that  four  men  were  to  take 
charge  of  the  prisoners  we  have  made  this  morning,  and  conduct 
them  to  my  quarters" 

"And  what  for?"  asked  d'Artagnan.  "Pardon  my  curiosity,  but 
you  may  easily  understand  why  I  wish  to  be  edified  on  the  subgeot." 

"Because  the  prisoners  are  mine,  now,  monsieur,"  replied  Mor* 
daunt,  haughtily,    and  I  dispose  of  them  as  I  think  best" 

"  Permit  me,  permit  me,  youn^  gentleman,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "you 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  error;  prisoners  generally  belong  to  those  who 
take  them,  and  not  to  those  who  have  only  seen  them  taken.  You 
might  have  taken  Milord  de  Winter,  who  was,  as  is  said,  your  uncle^ 
but  you  preferred  kiUing  him,— that's  all  very  well  M.  du  Vailon 
and  I  might  have  killed  the  two  French  gentlemen,  but  we  preferred 
taking  them :  everv  one  to  his  taste ! " 

Mordaunt's  lips  became  white. 

D'Artagnan  perceived  that  things  might  not  be  long  before  they  be- 
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came  worse,  so  he  set  to  work  to  beat  the  maroh  of  the  guards  npon 
the  door  behind  him.  At  the  first  stroke,  Porthoe  oame  out  and  placed 
himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  of  which  his  feet  touched  the  sill, 
and  his  forehead  the  top. 

This  manoeuvre  did  not  escape  Mordaunt. 

^  Monsieur,"  said  he,  with  a  de^i^ree  of  anger  he  could  not  conceal, 
"  you  would  make  a  useless  resistance ;  these  prisoners  have  this  in- 
sUnt  been  given  to  me  by  my  illustrious  patron.  General  Cromwell." 

D'Artagnan  was  struck  with  these  words  as  bv  a  thunderbolt.  The 
blood  mounted  to  his  temples,  a  cloud  passed  before  his  eves,  he  at 
once  comprehended  the  ferocious  hope  of  the  young  man,  and  his  hand 
descended  by  an  involuntary  movement  to  the  bilt  of  his  gword.  As 
for  Porthos,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  d'Artagnan,  to  know  what  he  was 
to  do,  determined  to  regulate  his  actions  by  those  of  his  friends. 
.  This  look  of  Porthos's  rather  perplexed  than  reassured  d'Artagnan, 
and  he  reproached  himself  for  calling  upon  brute  force  in  an  afiair 
which  he  now  thought  would  be  best  conducted  by  cunning.  '*  Vie* 
lence,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  would  ruin  us :  d'Artagnan,  my  friend, 
prove  to  this  young  serpent,  that  thou  art  not  only  stronger,  but  more 
cunning  than  he  is.'' 

"Ah  1"  said  he,  with  a  profound  bow,  *' why  did  you  not  tell  me  that 
at  |first.  Monsieur  Mordaunt  ?  What !  you  come  on  the  part  of  M. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  most  illustrious  captain  of  the  age  ?  " 

"I  have  but  just  left  him,  monsieur/'  said  Mordaunt,  alighting  from 
his  horse,  and  giving  the  bndle  to  one  of  the  soldiers ;  *^1  come  directly 
from  hinL" 

**  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  just  now,  my  dear  monsieur  P  "  con- 
tinued d'Artskgnan.  *' All  England  is  M.  Cromwell's;  and  as  you  come 
from  him  to  demand  my  prisoners,  I  bow  to  his  will ;  they  are  yours, 
monsieur — ^take  them." 

Mordaunt  advanced  radiant  with  infernal  jov,  whilst  Porthos,  annihi* 
lated,  and  gazing  at  d'Artagnan  in  a  profound  stupor,  was  opening  his 
mouth  to  speak.  D'Artagnan  trod  upon  his  toe,  which  silenced  his 
fears  and  his  tongue,  for  it  told  him  the  shrewd  genius  of  the  Gascon 
was  at  work. 

Mordaunt  placed  his  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the  door,  and,  hat  in 
hand,  was  about  to  pass  between  the  two  friends,  making  a  sign  to  the 
four  men  to  follow  nim. 

'*  But.  j)ardon  me,"  said  d'Artagnan,  with  an  agreeable  smile,  and 
placing  nis  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  young  man ;  ^  if  the  illustrious 
General  Cromwell  has  disposed  of  our  prisoners  in  your  favour,  he  has, 
no  doubt,  made  this  act  of  donation  in  writing ."  , 

Mordaunt  stopped  short. 

**  He  has  given  you  some  note  to  me, — a  Uttle  scrap  of  paper,  just  to 
certify  you  come  on  his  part.  Be  kind  enough  to  give  me  that  paper,  as 
an  excuse  for  mv  abandoning  my  compatriots;  otherwise,  you  must 
perceive,  althougn  I  am  satisfied  General  Cromwell  would  do  them  no 
uijury,  it  would  nave  a  bad  appearance." 

Mordaunt  drew  back,  and  feeling  the  blow,  darted  a  terrible  glance  at 
d'Artagnan ;  but  the  latter  only  replied  by  the  most  amiable  and  friendly 
nnile  that  ever  illumined  a  countenance. 

"  When  I  tell  you  a  thing,  monsieur,"  said  Mordaunt, "  do  you  do  me 

wie  injustice  to  doubt  it  ?  " 

*  Who,  IP"  cried  d'Artagnan ;  "  I  doubt  what  you  say  ?    God  for- 
bid!  my  dear  M.  Mordaunt !    On  the  contrary,  according  to  appear- 

•now,  loonsider  you  a  worthy  accomplished  gentleman ;  but,  monsieiuv 
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will  you  excuse  my  speakins  frankly  to  you  ?  "  continued  d'Artagnan, 
with  the  most  ingenious  look  possible. 

"  Speak  on.  monsieur,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  M.  du  Vallon  there  is  rich;  he  has  an  income  of  forty  thousand  livres, 
consequently  thinks  nothing  of  money— I  don't  speak  for  him  then,  but 
for  myself." 

**  What  follows,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Well,  I,  for  my  part,  am  not  rich ;  in  Gascony  there  is  no  dishonour 
in  that,  nobody  is  rich ;  and  Henry  IV.^  of  glorious  memory,  who  was 
king  of  the  Gascons,  as  his  majesty  Phihp  I  v.  is  king  of  all  the  Spains, 
never  had  a  sou  in  his  pocket." 

"  Come  to  an  end,  monsieur,"  said  Mordaunt ;  **  I  see  what  you  aim 
at,  and  if  you  are  restrained  by  what  I  think  you  are,  that  difficulty  may 
be  removed." 

"  Ah !  I  knew  very  well "  said  d'Artagnan,  "that  you  were  an  intelli- 
gent young  man.  Well !  there  is  the  fact—that  is  where  the  saddle 
galls  me,  as  we  Frenchmen  sav.  I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune  and 
nothing  else;  I  have  nothing  but  what  my  sword  brings  me — ^that 
is  to  say,  more  blows  than  oank-notes.  Now,  when  taking  this 
morning  two  Frenchmen  who  appeared  to  me  of  high  birth,  two  knights 
of  the  garter,  in  short,  I  said  to  myself, '  My  fortune  is  made.'  I  say  two, 
because,  in  such  circumstances,  M.  du  Vallon,  who  is  rich,  always  gives 
the  prisoners  up  to  me." 

M!ordaunt,  completely  imposed  upon  by  the  verbose  bonhomie  of 
d'Artagnan,  smiled  like  a  man  who  perfectly  comprehends  the  reasons 
that  are.  laid  before  him,  and  mildly  replied,— 

"  I  will  have  the  order  signed  immediately,  monsieur,  and  with  the 
order  will  hand  you  two  thousand  pistoles ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  mon- 
sieur, allow  me  to  take  these  men  away  ."J 

"Ko,"  said  d'Artagnan;  "of  what  consequence 'can  the  delay  of  half 
an  hour  be  to  you  Y  I  am  a  man  of  order,  monsieur ;  let  us  do  things 
regularly." 

"Please  to  observe,"  said  Mordaunt, "  I  could  force  you  to  comply,  I 
command  here." 

"  Ah  !  monsieur,"  said  d'Artagnan,  smiling  good-humouredly,  "  it  is 
very  plain,  that  although  M.  du  vallon  and  I  have  had  the  honour  to 


travel  in  your  company,  you  do  not  know  us.  We  are  gentlemen ;  we 
two  are  capable  of  killing  you  and  your  eight  or  ten  men.  For  God's 
sake,  don't  be  obstinate,  M.  Mordaunt !  for  when  people  are  obstinate 


with  me,  I  become  obstinate  too,  and  then  I  am  ferociously  headstrong; 
and  monsieur  there  is  still  more  headstrong  and  ferocious  than  I  am.  Be- 
sides, we  are  sent  hither  by  M.  le  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  represents  the 
king  or  France :  it  thence  results  that  at  this  moment  we  represent  both, 
theking  and  the  cardinal,  which,  in  our  character  of  ambassadors,  renders 
us  inviolable,  a  circumstance  M.  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  great  a  politican 
as  he  is  a  general,  is  quite  the  man  to  understand.  Ask  him  then  for 
the  written  order.    What  will  that  cost  you,  my  dear  M.  Mordaunt  ?  *" 

"Yes,  the  written  order,"  said  Porthos,  who  began  to  comprehend 
d'Artagnan's  object ;  "  we  only  ask  that." 

However  well  disposed  Mordaunt  might  be  to  have  recourse  to  vio- 
lence, he  was  quite  the  man  to  attach  the  full  value  to  the  reasons  ur^ed 
by  d'Artaenan.  Besides,  the  Gascon's  reputation  had  weight  with  him ; 
and  what  ne  had  seen  him  do  in  the  morning  coming  in  aid  of  his  repu- 
tation, he  reflected  a  little.  In  addition,  completely  ignorant  of  the 
relations  of  strict  friendship  which  existed  with  tne  four  Frenchmen,  all 
Im  uneasinessdisappe^ed  before  the  very  plausiblemotive  of  therflQsosb 
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•  ^He  resolved,  therefore,  not  only  to  go  and  fetch  the  order,  but  likewise 
too  two  thousand  pistoles  at  which  he  himself  had  valued  the  prisoners. 
He  mounted,  gave  fresh  orders  to  the  sergeant  to  keep  a  strict  guard, 
turned  rein,  and  disappeared. 

"  Good  ! '  cried  d'Artagnan ; "  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  go,  and  a  quar* 
ter  of  an  hour  to  return,  that's  more  than  we  want;"  then  turning  to 
Perthes,  without  allowing  his  countenance  to  exhibit  the  least  change, 
so  that  they  who  watched  nim  might  believe  he  was  continuing  the  same 
conversation : — 

.  "  Eriend  Porthos,"  said  he,  looking  him  full  in  the  face, "  listen  well 
to  me.  In  the  first  place,  not  a  single  word  to  our  friends  of  what  you 
have  just  heard ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  let  them  know  the  service  we  are 
rendering  them." 

"  Very  well/'  said  Pathos. "  I  comprehend." 

"Go  directly  to  the  stables,  where  you  will  find  Mousqueton ;  saddle 
the  horses,  have  the  pistols  put  into  the  holsters,  have  the  hones  brought 
out.  and  lead  them  down  that  street  yonder,  so  that  there  may  be  nothing 
to  ao  but  to  mount.    I  wUl  take  charge  of  the  rest." 

Perthes  made  not  the  least  observation,  but  obeyed  with  that  sublime 
confidence  which  he  had  in  his  friend. 

''I  will  go  directly,"  said  he;  "but  may  I  not  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  room  in  which  our  friends  are  ?" 

"  No ;  that  can  be  of  no  use." 

"  Well,  then,  be  kind  enough  to  bring  my  purse ;  I  left  it  on  the  mantel* 
piece." 

"I  will  take  care." 

Perthes  directed  his  calm,  firm  steps  towards  the  stables,  passing 
through  the  soldiers,  who  could  not  help,  Prenchman  as  he  was,  admir* 
ing  his  lofty  stature  and  vigorous  limte.  At  the  street  he  met  Mous- 
queton, whom  he  took  with  nim. 

Then  d'Artagnan  went  into  the  house,  whistling  a  little  air  which  he 
had  begun  at  rorthos's  departure. 

*'  My  dear  Athos,  I  have  been  reflecting  on  your  reasoning,  and  it  has 
convinced  me.  I  strongly  regret  ever  having  meddled  with  this  affair. 
You  have  said  truly  Mazarin  is  a  cuistre.  I  am,  therefore,  resolved  to 
fly  with  you— make  no  reflections,  but  be  ready.  Your  swords  are  in 
the  comer ;  don't  forget  them ;  they  are  tools  which,  in  the  circumstances 
we  may  meet  with,  will  be  very  useful.  That  reminds  me  of  Porthos's 
purse.  Good !  here  it  is."  D'Artagnan  put  the  purse  into  his  pocket. 
His  two  friends  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  stupefaction. 

'*  Well !"  cried  he, "  what  is  it  you  find  so  astonishing  ?  I  was  blind, 
Athos  has  restored  me  to  sight ;  that  is  all  I    Come  hither  I " 

The  two  friends  approached  him. 

"  Do  you  see  that  street  ?"  said  d'Artagnan ;  there  the  horses  will  be : 
go  out  at  the  door,  turn  to  the  left,  jump  into  your  saddles,  and  all  will 
be  done ;  trouble  yourselves  about  nothmg  but  listening  for  the  signaL 
The  signal  will  be  when  I  cry,  Jesus  Seigneur  /" 

"  But  you,  will  you  give  us  your  word  of  honour  you  will  come, 
d' Artagnan  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"IswearlwiU." 

"  That  is  enough ! "  cried  Aramis.  "At  the  cry  of  Jesus  Seigneur,  we 
will  come  out,  we  will  overthrow  everything  that  opposes  our  passage, 
ve  will  run  to  our  horses,  we  will  leap  into  our  saddles,  and  set  off  at 
speed !— is  that  it  ?  " "  Exactly." 

"You  see,  Aramis,  it  is  as  I  always  told  you;  d'Artagnaa  is  the  best 
anu>ng  us." 
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**  Hum !  oompliments !"  said  d'Artagnan ;  ^  I  Trill  make  my  < 
adieu  I" 

**  And  you  will  fly  with  ms,  will  you  not  P" 

"  To  bB  sure  I  will !  Don't  forget  the  signal :  Jetus  Seigneur,  And 
he  left  the  room  with  the  same  step  he  entered  with,  taking  up  the  tune 
he  was  whistling  where  he  had  left  off. 

The  soldiers  were  either  playing  or  sleeping;  two  were  singing  out 
of  tune,  in  a  oomer,  the  Psalm,  Super  JlMtntna  Bahyloms, 

D'Arta^an  called  the  sergeant. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  **  General  Cromwell  has  sent  for  me  by  M.  Mor- 
daunt.    Have  the  kinimess  to  look  well  to  the  prisoners/' 

"  The  sergeant  made  a  sign  that  he  did  not  understand  French ;  and 
d'Artagnan  was  obliged  to  make  him  understand  by  gestures  what  he 
could  not  comprehend  by  words.  At  length  he  replied  that  all  was 
right. 

I)' Artagnan  went  to  the  stables :  he  found  the  fiye  horses  saddled,  his 
own  as  well  as  the  rest. 

"  Take  each  of  you  a  led  horse,"  said  he  to  Porthos  and  Mousqaeton  ; 
^'turn  to  the  left,  so  that  Athos  and  Aramis  may  see  you  from  their 
window." 

"  Are  they  coming,  then  ?**  said  Porthos. "  In  an  instant.^ 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  my  purse  P"—^**  To  be  sure  I  have  nof 

"Good!" 

And  Porthos  and  Mousqueton,  each  with  a  led  horse,  repaired  to 
their  posts. 

D'Artagnan  then,  being  left  alone,  struck  a  light  with  a  steel,  set  fire 
to  a  piece  of  match  as  large  again  as  a  lentiL  mounted  his  horse,  and 
eame  to  the  front  of  the  house,  amongst  the  soldiers. 

There,  whilst  pretending  to  coax  the  animal,  he  introduced  the  bit  of 
lighted  match  into  its  ear.  A  man  had  need  be  as  good  a  horsenum  as 
d'Artagnan  was  to  risk  such  an  experiment,  for  scarcely  did  the  animal 
feel  the  fire  of  the  match,  than  it  uttered  a  cry  of  pam,  and  began  to 
kick  and  plunge  as  if  it  was  mad.  • 

The  soldiers  got  out  of  its  way  as  fast  as  they  could. 

"  Help !  help"  cried  d'Artagnan,  "stop  him,  stop  him !  my  horse  has 
the  vertigo ! " 

In  fact,  in  a  moment,  the  blood  started  from  its  eyes,  and  it  became 
white  with  foam. 

"  Help ! "  cried  d'Artaman,  without  a  single  soldier  venturing  to 
come  to  his  assistance.  "Help  1  urill  you  leave  Him  to  kill  me ?  Jetui 
Seigneur  !  " 

Scarcely  had  d'Artaman  pronounced  the  last  words  when  Athos  and 
Aramis  rushed  out  oi  the  door,  sword  in  hand.  But,  thanks  to 
d'Artagnan's  trick,  the  road  was  free. 

"  The  prisoners  are  escaping !  the  prisoners  are  escaping ! "  cried  the 
Serjeant. 

*^Stop  him !  stop  him ! "  cried  d'Artagnan,  loosening  the  rems  of  his 
furious  horse,  which  rushed  forward,  overturning  two  or  three  men  in 
its  passage. 

Stop  them !  stop  them ! "  cried  the  soldiers,  running  to  their  arms. 
But  the  prisoners  were  already  in  the  saddle,  and  when  once  there,  they 
lost  no  time,  but  made  straight  for  the  nearest  ^te. 

In  the  middle  of  the  street  they  perceived  Gnmaud  and  Bhusois,  who 
were  coming  in  search  of  their  masters. 

By  a  sign  Athos  made  Grimaud  understand  the  state  of  thing^ 
and  he  pursued  the  little  troop  which  seemed  hke  a  whirlwind,  and 
which  d^Artagnan,  who  came  behind  them,  still  urged  on  mtk  his  voice. 
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They  paased  throngh  the  gates  like  shadows,  without  the  guards  eve^ 
thinking  of  stopping  them,  and  gained  the  open  oonntrs. 

AJl  this  time  the  soldiers  continued  crying  "Stop  them!  stop 
them  !^'  and  the  sergeant,  perceiving  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  a  trick, 
tore  his  haur  with  ra^e. 

In  the  midst  of  this  oonfhsion  a  young[  man  was  seen  ooming  at  ftdl 
gallop  towards  the  spot,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand.    It  was  Mordaunt. 

**  The  prisoners ! ''  cried  he,  leaping  from  his  horse. 

The  sergeant  had  neither  strength  nor  courage  to  reply  to  him— he 
pointed  to  the  gaping  door  and  the  empty  room. 

Mordaunt  sprang  towards  the  steps,  comprehended  all  at  a  glance, 
uttered  a  cry  as  u  his  entrails  had  been  torn  fh>m  bim,  and  sunk 
hunting  on  the  stones. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

In  which  it  is  proved  ttiat  in  the  most  difficult  positions  great  hearts  never  lose 
their  coura^,  nor  good  stomachs  their  appetites. 

Thb  little  troop,  without  exchanging  a  word,  without  looking  behind 
them,  proceeded  at  fiill  gallop,  crossing  on  foot  a  little  river,  of  which 
no  one  know  the  name,  and  leaving. on  their  left  a  city,  which  Athos 
supposed  to  be  Purham.  At  length  they  perceived  a  Uttle  wood, 
and  they  gave  their  horses  once  more  the  i^ur,  directing  their  course 
towards  it. 

As  soon  as  they  had  disappeared  behind  a  curtain  of  verdure  thick 
enough  to  screen  them  from  the  eyes  of  their  pursuers,  they  stopped  to 
hold  a  council '  they  gave  the  horses  to  two  lackeys,  so  that  they  might 
feed  without  having  their  saddles  or  bridles  taken  off,  and  placed 
Grimaud  as  a  sentinel. 

"  In  the  first  place,  come  and  let  me  embrace  you,  mv  friend,"  said 
Athoe  to  d'Artagnan—*'  you  who  are  our  preserver,  you  who  are.the  real 
hero  of  us  all." 

"Athos  is  right,  and  I  admire  you  greatly,"  said  Aramis,  pressing 
him  to  his  breast ;  **to  what  might  you  not  aspire  with  an  intelligent 
master,  with  your  infalUble  eye,  your  arm  of  steel,  and  your  conquering 
mind?" 

"Well, now,"  said  the  Gascon, " that  is  all  very  pleasant;  I  accept 
all,  for  Perthes  and  myself,  embraces  and  thanks  too;  we  have  so 
much  time  to  spare,  go  on,  go  on ! "  The  two  friends,  reminded  by 
d'Artagnui  of  what  they  owed  Perthes,  went  and  shook  hands  with 
him  cordially. 

*"  Now,"  said  AthosL "  we  must  not  ride  at  hazard  like  madmen,  but 
lay  down  a  plan.    What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

**  What  shall  we  do?  Mordiouxt    That  is  not  difficult  to  say." 

"Speak  then,  d'Artagnan." 

**We  must  gain  the  nearest  port,  put  together  our  little  resources. 
Hie  a  vessel,  and  cross  over  into  Prance.    Per  my  part,  I  shall  lay 

down  my  last  sou.    The  first  treasure  is  life;  and  I  must  say  I  thinx 

oon  at  present  only  hangs  by  a  thread." 
"What  do  you  say,  du  Yallon  ?  "  asked  Athos. 
"lam  entirely  of  d'Artagnan's  opinion,"  replied  Perthes;  "this 

•Bnpgnd  is  a  vile  oountry." 

Tea  have  quite  made  your  mind  up  to  leave  iti  then  ?  "  said  Athos 

*o  d  Aitagnan. 

2a 
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"SangDieu!"  replied  theGasoon,"Idon't  see  anythini&tokeep  mebere." 

Athos  exchaQged  a  look  with  Aramis. 

"  Go,  then,  my  dear  friends,"  said  he^with  a  sigh. 

"  Wnat !  go  ?  "  said  d'Artagnan.    "  You  mean  let  us  go  ?  " 

•*No,  my  friend,"  said  Athos ;  "we  must  i)art" 

'*  Part !  ^'  exclaimed  d'Artagnan,  quite  bewildered  at  this  strange  turn. 

'*Bah!''  said  Perthes,  "why  should  we  part,  when  we  have  once 
more  got  together  ?  " 

^  Because  your  mission  is  fulfilled,  and  you  can,  and  perhaps  ought 
to  return  to  Prance— but  ours  is  not." 

"Your  mission  is  not  accomplished?"  said  d'Artagnan,  looking  at 
Athos  with  surprise. 

"  No,  my  friend,"  replied  Athos.  with  one  of  his  firm  but  calm  tones. 
"We  came  here  expressly  to  defend  King  Charles;  we  have  badly 
defended  him,  it  remains  for  us  to  endeavour  to  save  him." 

"Save  the  king?"  said  d'Artagnan,  looking  at  Aramis  as  he  had 
looked  at  Athos. 

Aramis  contented  himself  with  making  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

The  countenance  of  d'Artagnan  assumed  an  expression  of  profound 
compassion ;  he  began  to  think  he  had  to  deal  with  two  madmen. 

"  You  cannot  be  speaking  seriously,  Athos,"  said  he :  "  the  king  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  army  which  is  conducting  him  to  London.  That  army 
is  commanded  by  a  butcher,  or  the  son  of  a  butcher,— that  is  of  little 
consequence,— Colonel  Harrison.  The  king  will  be  tried,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  London ;  I  am  sure  of  that ;  I  have  heard  sufficienjb  on  that 
subject  from  the  mouth  of  Cromwell  himself." 

Athos  and  Aramis  exchanged  another  look. 

**  And  his  trial  once  over,  execution  will  not  be  delayed,"  continued 
d'Artagnan.  "  Oh !  these  Puritans  never  allow  the  grass  to  ^ow  beneath 
'lieir  feet,  when  they  determine  upon  a  thins." 

"And  to  what  punishment  do  you  think  the  king  will  be  con* 
demned  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

"  I  very  much  fear  it  will  be  death ;  they  have  done  too  much  against 
him  ever  to  pardon  him.  They  have  but  one  resource,  and  that  is  to 
kill  him.  Don't  you  know  the  saying  of  this  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he 
came  to  Paris,  and  was  shown  the  donjon  at  Yincennes,  in  which  M.  de 
Vend6me  was  confined  ?  " 

"  What  was  that  saying  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"  *  Princes  ought  never  to  be  touched  but  at  the  head.' " 

"  Yes.  I  knew  that."  said  Athos. 
^  "  And  do  you  think,  now  he  has  got  the  king,  that  he  will  not  put 
his  maxim  in  execution  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  feel  sure  he  will ;  but  that  is  another  reason  why  we  should 
not  abandon  the  illustrious  prisoner." 

"  Athos,  you  are  becoming  a  madman." 

"No,  no,  my  friend.  I  am  not,"  replied  he  mildly;  "but  de  Winter 
came  to  France  to  seek  us ;  he  conducted  us  to  the  presence  of  Hadame 
Henriette.  Her  majesty  did  me  and  M.  d'Herblay  the  honour  to 
implore  our  assistance  for  her  husband;  we  pledged  our  woid  of 
honour,  that  word  implies  everything.  It  was  our  strength,  it  was  our 
intelligence,  it  was  our  Uves,  in  short,  that  we  pledged.  U  only  remains 
for  us,  then,  to  keep  our  word.  Is  not  that  your  opinion,  d'fierblay  ?  '* 
,    "  Certainly,"  said  Aramis ;  "  we  promised." 

"Then,"  continued  Athos,  "we  have  another  reason,  and  this  ia  it; 
give  it  a  fair  hearing.  Everything  is  poor  and  degraded  in  Fnuioe 
at  this  moment.    We  have  a  king  of  ten  years  old,  who,  as  ye^  kua 
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no  will  of  his  own,  and  would  not  know  how  to  direct  it  if  he  had  j  we 
have  a  queen  whom  a  late  passion  renders  blind ;  we  have  a  minister 
who  rules  France  as  he  would  a  large  farm,  that  is  to  say,  gets  all  the 
gold  he  can  out  of  it  by  ploughing  it  with  Italian  intrigue  and  cunning ; 
we  have  princes  who  create  a  personal,  egotistical  opposition,  and  will 
never  obtain  anything  by  it  except  wresting  a  few  ingots  from  the 
hands  of  Mazarin,  or  a  few  bribes  of  power.  I  have  served  them,  but 
not  from  devotion — God  knows  I  esteem  them  at  their  full  value,  and 
they  don't  stand  very  high  in  my  opinion—but  from  principle.  But 
here  it  is  quite  another  thing !  I  here  fall  in  with  a  loflv  unfortunate, 
a  royal  unfortunate,  a  European  unfortunate,  and  I  have  attached 
myself  to  him.  If  we  succeed  in  savins  the  king's  life,  it  will  be  a  noble 
action ;  if  we  die  in  the  attempt^  it  will  be  more  noble  still ! " 

"  So  you  know  beforehand  that  you  shall  perish   in  it  ? "  said 
d'Artagnan. 
"  We  fear  so ;  and  our  greatest  grief  is  that  we  shall  die  far  from  you." 
*' What  can  you  attempt  in  a  foreign  and  an  inimical  country  P  " 
"  When  young,  I  travelled  in  England.    I  speak  English  like  an 
Dnglishman;    and  Aramis,  likewise,   has   some   knowledge  of  the 
language.  Ah  !  if  we  had  but  you,  my  friends.  With  you,  d'Artagnan, 
with  you,  Porthos— all  four  united  for  the  first  time  these  twenty  years 
—we  could  make  head,  not  only  against  England,  but  all  the  three 
Jungdoms." 

"And  have  you  promised  this  queen,"  resumed  d'Artagnan,  with 
evident  ill-humour,  to  force  the  Tower  of  London,  to  kill  a  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  to  struggle  victoriously  against  the  will  of  a  nation, 
and  the  ambition  of  one  man,  and  that  man  called  Oliver  Cromwell  ? 
Athos,  Aramis,  you  have  not  seen  that  man.  Well,  depend  upon 
me,  he  is  a  man  of  genius,  who  reminds  me  of  our  cardinal— the  other, 
the  great  one,  you  know  whom  I  mean.  Do  not  exaggerate  your  duties. 
In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Athos,  do  not  run  into  useless  devotedness  ! 
When  I  look  at  you,  it  appears  that  I  have  before  me  a  reasonable 
man ;  when  I  listen  to  you,  I  can  but  fancy  you  a  madman.    You, 


„ , ^ J  that  instead  of 

listening  to  him,  Athos  appeared  to  listen  only  to  a  voice  which  spoke 
within  him,  "you  have  never  been  the  worse  for  my  counsels;  put 
faith  in  them  now,  Athos;  your  mission  is  terminated,  terminated 
nobly ;  return  to  France  with  us." 
^^My  friend,"  said  Athos,  "our  resolution  is  not  to  be  shaken." 
'  But  you  must  have  some  other  motive  of  which  we  know  nothing  ?  " 
Athos  smiled.    D'Artagnan  struck  his  thigh  with  anger,  and  poured 
forth  all  the  convincing  reasons  he  could  think  of;  but  to  all  these 
reasons  Athos  only  replied  by  a  calm  smile,  whilst  Aramis  nodded  his 
^«jdin  acquiescence  with  Athos. 

.  Well !  ^  at  length  cried  d'Artagnan,  furious  at  the  obstinacy  of  his 
mends;— "  well !  since  you  insist  upon  its  being  so,  we  will  leave  our 
ooues  in  this  beggarljr  country,  wnere  it  is  always  cold,  where  fine 
leather  is  fog,  fog  rain,  and  rain  a  deluge ;  where  the  sun  is^ike  the 
Jjwn,  and  the  moon  is  as  brilliant  as  a  cream-cheese.    But,  since  we 
lift.^®»  ^©  niay  as  well  die  here  as  elsewhere." 
„^wy  my  friend,"  said  Athos.  "remember  it  is  dying  a  little  sooner." 
„5«^l  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later  is  not  worth  cavilling  about./ 
*i,  I'J:  *Di  astonished  at  anything,"  said  Porthos,  sententiously,    it  is 
«»atrt»  not  done  already." 
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^'Oh!  be  assured  it  will  be  done  time  enoush,  Forthoe/*  said 
d'Artagnan.  "Therefore  all  is  agreed/'  continued  the  Gascon,  "if 
Porthos  is  not  opposed  to  it." 

"  I,"  said  Porthos, "  will  do  exactly  as  you  please.  Beades,  I  consider 
what  M.  de  la  F^re  said  just  now  very  noble." 

•* But  your  future,  d'Artagnan  ?  your  ambition,  Porthos? " 

•*  Our  fixture,  our  ambition  ?  "  said  d'Artagnan,  with  feverish  volu- 
bility ;  "  have  we  any  reason  to  trouble  ourselves  about  them,  as  we  are 
to  save  the  king  ?  The  king  saved,  we  shall  gather  his  friends  together 
again,  we  shaU  beat  the  Puritans,  we  shall  re-conquer  Eneland,  we 
shall  enter  London  with  him,  and  will  replace  hun  firmly  on  his 
throne." 

"And  he,  of  course,  will  make  us  dukes  and  peers,"  said  Porthos, 
whose  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  on  viewing  such  a  future,  even  though  a 
fable. 

"  Or  else,"  said  d'Artagnan,  «  he  toiU  forget  us  !  " 

**  Nonsense ! "  cried  Perthes. 

*'  Dame !  such  things  have  been  seen,  friend  Porthos  \  "  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  formerly  rendered  Anne  of  Austria  a  service  not  much 
inferior  to  that  which  we  now  want  to  render  Charles  I.,  and  yet  that 
has  not  prevented  Anne  of  Austria  from  forgetting  us  for  nearly  twenty 
years." 

"  Well,  now,  friend  d'Artagnan,"  said  Athos,  "  confess,  are  you,  in 
your  heart,  sorry  you  rendered  Anne  of  Austria  that  service  ?  " 

"Ma  foil  no;  said  d'Artagnan;  *'and  I  declare,  in  moments  of 
misfortune  and  ill-humour,  I  hkve  found  consolation  in  the  remem- 
brance of  it." 

''  You  find  then,  d'Artagnan,  that  princes  are  oftep  ungrateful,  but 
that  Grod  never  is." 

**  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  Athos,"  said  d'Artagnan,  **  and  that  i^y 
if  you  were  to  meet  the  de?il  on  earth,  you  would  contrive  to  lead  him 
back  with  you  to  heaven." 

**  So,  then  ?  "  said  Athos,  holding  out  his  hand  to  d'Artagnan.      ^ 

"  So,  then,  all  is  settled,"  cried  d^Artagnan.  "  I  find  England  the  most 
charming  country  in  the  world !  and  I  will  remain  there— but  on  ooe 
condition,  mind ! " 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  That  you  don't  compel  me  to  learn  English." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Athos,  quite  triumphant,  "  I  swear  to  you,  my 
friend,  by  the  God  who  hears  us,  and  by  my  name,  which  I  conceive 
to  be  without  stain,  that  I  believe  there  is  a  power  that  watches  oyer 
us.  and  I  have  a  hope  that  we  shall  all  four  see  France  again." 

^  If  it  should  be  so,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  so  much  the  better;  bnt  I 
confess  that  I  have  a  directly  opposite  conviction." 

**  Our  dear  friend  d'Artagnan,'  said  Aramis,  "in  the  midst  of  us  repre- 
sents the  opposition  in  Parliament,  which  always  says  »o,  and  always 
acts  yes" 

"  Yes :  but  who,  in  the  mean  time,  save  the  country,"  said  Athos. 

"  Well,  now  all  is  settled,"  said  Porthos,  rubbing  his  hands,  "suppose 
we  think  of  dinner !  In  the  most  critical  situations  of  our  hves  we  fasTO 
always  dined  toeether." 

"  Yes,  it  is  well  worth  while  talking  of  dinner  in  a  countrr  where  fbe 
whole  feast  consists  of  mutton  boiled  in  water,  and  where  that  is  to  be 
washed  down  with  nothing  but  beer !  How  the  devil  did  yon  oome  into 
such  a  country,  Athos  ?    Oh !  I  forgot,"  continued  he,  smiling,  "you 
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are  no  hmwr  Athos!    Well,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it    What  is 
yourplan  for  dinner,  Perthes  ?  ** **  My  plan  ?  '* 

"  Tee ;  have  you  not  a  plan  ?  " "  No ;  I  am  hnnnry,  that's  all." 

**Fardieu  !  if  that  is  all,  I  am  hungry  too ;  but  to  oe  hungry  is  not 
sufficient,  we  must  find  something  to  eat ;  and  unless  we  browse  upon 
the  grass  with  our  horses ** 

"  Ah ! ''  said  Aramis,  who  was  not  so  much  detaohed  from  the  good 
things  of  this  world  as  Athos  was,  **  do  you  remember  when  we  were  at 
Parpaillot.  what  splendid  oysters  we  had  ?' 

'*  And  those  legs  of  mutton  from  the  salt  marshes  ? "  said  Porthos, 
licking  his  lips. 

"  But,"  said  d'Artagnan,  '*  have  we  not  our  friend  Mousqueton,  who 
enabled  us  to  live  so  well  at  ChantUly,  Perthes  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Perthes,  "  we  have  Mousqueton ;  but,  sinoe  he  has  been 
an  intendant,  he  is  become  dull  and  heavy.  Never  mind,  let  us  call  him. 
And,  to  make  sure  of  his  answering  good-humouredly,^ 

"Hollo.  Mouston !"  said  Porthos. 

Houston  appeared,  but  with  a  very  pitiable  countenance. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Monsieur  Mouston  ?"  asked  d'Arta- 
gnan:  "are  you  ill?" 

"Monsieur,  I  am  very  hungry  "  replied  Mousqueton. 

"  Well,  that  was  the  very  reason  for  our  calling  you,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Mouston.  Could  you  not  manage  to  catch  some  of  those  nice  rabbits 
and  charming  partridges  of  which  you  made  us  such  delicious  gibelottea 
and  talmis  at  the  H6tel  de  —  Ma  foi  !  I  cannot  recollect  the  sign 
of  the  hotel!" 

"At  the  Hdtel  de  — "  said  Porthos.  *^  Ma  foi !  I  cannot  remember 
it  either." 

"  Never  mind.  And  could  not  you,  with  your  laqo,  hook  out  a  few 
of  those  bottles  of  old  Burgundy  which  cured  your  master's  strain  ?" 

"  Alas !  monsieur  "  said  Mousqueton,  **  I  am  afraid  that  all  you  ask  for 
is  very  scarce  in  this  frightful  country,  and  I  think  we  should  do  much 
better  to  ^o  and  ask  hospitality  of  the  master  of  a  little  house  yonder, 
on  the  skirts  of  the  wood." 

"What !  is  there  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood? "  said  d'Artagnan. 

"Yes.  monsieur,"  replied  Mousqueton. 

"Well,  as  you  say,  my  friend,  let  us  go  and  ask  the  master  of  that 
noose  to  give  us  some  dinner.    What  do  you  say,  gentlemen ;  does  not 
M^Mousqueton's  advice  appear  very  sensible  ?  " 
,    Oh,  very ! "  said  Aramis :  "  but  suppose  the  master  should  prove  to 
be^a  Puritan?" 

"  Then  so  much  the  better,  mordioux ! "  said  d'Artagnan.  "  If  he  is  a 
Pnritan,  we  will  warm  his  heart  with  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
kinR  and-  in  honour  of  that  event,  he  willgive  us  his  white  pullets." 

^But  if  he  should  be  a  Cavalier  ?"  said  Porthos. 
Why,  in  that  case,  we  must  put  on  an  appearance  of  mourning,  and 
ue^^isfied  with  plucking  his  black  pullets." 

You  are  very  fortunate,""  s^id  Athos,  smiling,  in  spite  of  himself,  at 
tne  sallies  of  the  indomitable  Gascon,  "  for  you  view  everything  on  the 

"imlmgside." 

How  can  I  do  otherwise?"  said  d'Artagnan;  **I  come  fh)m  a 

^ffijy  where  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  heavens." 

, .  jpjat  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  this,"  said  Porthos,  stretching  out 

^  *«ad  to  ascertain  whether  a  freshness  he  had  just  felt  on  his  cheek 

were  auaed  by  a  spot  of  rain  or  not. 
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"  There  is  another  reason,"  said  d'Artagnan,  for  resuming  our  jotimey. 
"Hollo!  Grimaud!" 

Grimaud  appeared. 

•'  Well,  friend  Grimaud !  have  you  seen  anything?"  asked  d'Arts^an. 

**  Nothing,"  replied  Grimaud. 

"  What  imbeciles ! "  said  Porthos ;  "  they  have  not  even  pursued  us ! 
Oh  !  if  we  had  been  in  their  place ! " 

"  Well,  they  certainly  are  wron^,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  I  should  dearlv 
like  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  Mordaunt  in  this  little  Thebaid. 
Look  !  what  a  pretty  place  to  bring  a  man  properly  down  ! " 

"  Decidedly,"  said  Aramis,  **  the  son,  gentlemen,  has  not  the  vigour 
of  character  of  the  mother." 

"  My  dear  friend,  do  not  pronounce  hastily,"  said  Athos ;  "  it  is  but 
two  hours  since  we  lefb  him ;  he  does  not  know  which  wa^  we  are  gone ; 
he  is  ignorant  of  where  we  are.  We  will  say  that  he  is  inferior  to  his 
mother  in  vigour  when  we  set  our  feet  on  the  soil  of  France,  and  have 
escaped  being  killed  or  poisoned." 

"  In  the  mean  while,'  said  Porthos, "  if  you  have  no  objection,  let  us 
set  out  about  getting  some  dinner." 

"  Mafoi  !  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Athos,  "for  I  think,  for  once,  lam 
almost  as  hungry  as  you." 

"  Beware  of  the  black  pullets ! "  cried  Aramb.  And  the  four  friends, 
conducted  by  Mousqueton,  directed  their  course  towards  the  house, 
almost  restored  to  their  usual  carelessness,  for  they  were  now  all  four 
united  again,  and  were  in  full  accord  with  each  other,  as  Athos  had 
said. 


CHAPTEE  LXIIL 

A  salute  to  fallen  Majesty. 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  house,  our  fugitives  found  the  ground 
ploughed  up  as  if  a  considerable  troop  of  horse  had  preceded  them ;  in 
front  of  the  door  the  traces  were  numerous  and  fresh ;  this  troop,  what- 
ever they  consisted  of.  had  halted  there. 

"  Fardieu  !"  cried  d'Artagnan,  "  the  thing  is  dear ;  the  king  and  bis 
escort  have  passed  this  way." 

"Dialler  said  Porthos;  "in  that  case  they  have  devoured  every- 
thing."; 

"  Bah !"  said  d'Artagnan, "  they  must  have  left  a  chicken  or  two." 

And  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  knocked  at  the  door;  but  nobody 
answered. 

He  pushed  open  the  door,  which  was  not  closed,  and  found  the  first 
ohambor  empty  and  deserted. 

"Well?"  asked  Porthos. 

"  I  see  nobody,"  said  d'Artagnan.    "Ah,  ah !  what  is  this  ?" 

"  What  is  it  ?" "  BloodT^ 

At  this  word,  the  three  friends  jumped  from  their  horses,  and  entered 
the  first  chamber,  but  d'Artagnan  had  already  gone  through  the  door  of 
the  second,  and,  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  it  was  clear  he 
had  met  with  some  extraordinary  object. 

The  three  friends  approached,  and  perceived  a  young  man  stretched 
upon  the  floor,  bathed  in  a  pool  of  blood.    It  was  phun  he  had  endea- 
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toured  to  reach  the  bed,  hut  not  haYing  strength  enough,  he  had  falleii 
close  to  it. 

Athos  was  the  first  to  examine  the  unfortunate  man :  he  thought  he 
saw  him  move. 

"  WeU  ?»  asked  d'Artagnan. 

"  If  he  is  dead,  he  has  not  been  long  so,  for  he  is  still  warm.  Sut,  no, 
his  heart  beats.    Cheer  up,  my  friend  V* 

The  wounded  man  heaved  a  si^h :  d'Artagnan  took  some  water  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  threw  it  m  his  face. 

The  nian  opened  his  eyes,  made  an  effort  to  raise  his  head,  but  fell 
back  again. 

Athos  then  endeavoured  to  place  it  on  his  knee,  but  he  perceived  that 
the  wound  was  a  little  above  the  hinder  part  of  the  hair,  and  opened  his 
skull ;  the  blood  flowed  from  it  in  abundance. 

Aramis  dipped  a  napkin  in  water,  and  applied  it  to  the  wound;  the 
freshness  recalled  the  wounded  man's  senses,  he  re-opened  his  eyes  a 
second  time.  He  gazed  in  astonishment  at  these  men,  who  appeared  to 
pity  him,  and  who  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  in  tiieir  power,  to  assist 
nim. 

"You  are  with  friends,"  said  Athos,  in  English ;  "be  comforted,  and, 
if  you  have  strength,  tell  us  how  this  happened.'* 

"  The  king,"  murmured  the  wounded  man — "  the  king  is  a  prisoner." 
'  "  Have  you  seen  him  ?"  asked  Athos,  in  the  same  hmguage. 

The  man  made  no  reply. 

**  Speak  out,"  said  Athos,  ''we  are  faithful  servants  of  his  majesty." 

"  Is  that  true  which  you  tell  me  ?"  asked  the  wounded  maxL 

"Upon  the  honour  of  gentlemen." 

"Then  I  may  tell  you  ? " "  Yes,  freely." 

"I  am  the  brother  of  Parry,  the  king's  valet-de-chambre." 

Athos  and  Aramis  remembered  that  that  was  the  name  by  which  de 
Winter  had  called  the  attendant  who  waited  in  the  corridor  of  the 
royal  tent. 

We  know  him,"  sud  Athos ;  "he  never  leaves  the  presence  of  the 
Wng." 

"Yes,  that  is  he,"  said  the  wounded  man.  "  Seeing  the  king  was 
taken,  he  thought  of  me,  and  as  they  passed  before  the  door,  he  required 
them  in  the  king's  name  to  stop  here.  The  request  was  granted.  The 
king,  they  said,  was  hungry ;  he  was  brought  into  this  chamber  to  take 
his  repast,  and  sentinels  were  posted  at  the  doors  and  windows.  Parry 
^as  acquainted  with  this  chamber,  for  while  his  majesty  was  at  New- 
castle, he  had  often  been  to  see  me.  He  knew  that  in  this  chamber 
there  is  a  trap-door,  that  this  trap  leads  to  the  cellar,  and  from  the 
cellar  there  is  a  passage  to  the  orchard.  He  made  me  a  sign.  I  under- 
jitood  it.  But,  no  doubt,  this  sign  was  perceived  by  the  king's  guards, 
and  made  them  suspicious.  Ignorant  of  their  suspecting  anything,  1 
had  but  one  wish,  and  that  was  to  save  his  majesty.  I  pretended  then 
to  go  out  to  fetch  wood,  thinking  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  entered 
the  subterranean  passi^  which  led  to  the  cellar,  and  with  which  this 
trap  corresponds.  I  lilted  the  plank  with  my  head,  and  whilst  my 
brother  bolted  the  door  softly,  I  made  a  sign  to  the  king  to  escape.  Alas ! 
1^  would  not ;  it  might  be  said  that  this  escape  was  repugnant  to  him. 

But  my  brother  clasped  his  hands  and  implored  him ;  I  joined  my 

^ijyers  to  his  to  induce  him  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity. 

At  length  he  consented  to  follow  me.    Fortunately,  I  went  first ;  the 

*^g  Was  following  a  few  paces  behind  me,  when,  all  at  once,  I  saw 

something  like  a  great  shadow,   I  wished  to  cry  out^  to  worn  the  Id" 
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but  I  had  not  time.   I  felt  a  blow  as  if  the  house  bad  fiiUen  in  upon  my 
head,  and  I  fell  senseless." 

**  Good  and  lo^al  Englishman !  faithfol'servant ! "  said  Athos. 

*'  When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  stretched  in  the  same  place.  I  dragged 
myself  into  the  oourt:  the  king  and  lus  escort  were  gone.  I  was 
almost  an  hour  in  getting  from  the  oourt  to  this  place ;  but  my  starength 
fiuled  me,  and  I  fainted  a  second  time.** 

**  Well,  how  do  you  feel  yourself  now  ?" 

**  Very  ill"  said  the  wounded  man. 

"  Can  we  do  anything  for  you  ?"  asked  Athos. 

**  Assist  me  in  getting  into  bed,  I  think  that  will  comfort  me.*^ 

"  Is  there  any  one  to  attend  you  ?" 

"  My  wife  is  gone  to  Durham,  and  I  expect  her  back  every  momenta 
But  do  you  want  nothing  ?  do  you  wish  for  anything  P" 

"  We  came  with  the  intention  of  asking  you  for  something  to  eat" 

"  Alas !  they  have  taken  every  thing,  and  there  is  not  a  morsel  of  bread 
left  in  the  house." 

'*  You  hear,  d'Artagnan,"  said  Athos ;  "  we  must  seek  our  dinner  else- 
where." 

"That  is  all  the  same  to  me  now,"  said  d'Artagnan;  "I  am  not 
hungry." 

**  Mafoi !  nor  I  neither,"  said  Porthos. 

And  the/  transported  the  man  to  his  bed.  The/  next  called  to  Gri- 
maud,  who  dressed  his  wound.  Grimaud  had,  m  the  course  of  bis 
service,  had  so  man/  occasions  for  practising  surgery  that  he  had  taken 
a  tint  of  the  profession.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fugitives  had  assembled 
in  the  first  chamber,  and  held  a  council. 

**  Now  "  said  Aramis,  *' we  know  what  we  have  to  trust  to ;  it  is  the 
king  and  his  escort  who  have  passed  this  way,  and  we  must  take  an 
opposite  direction.    Is  that  your  opinion,  Athos  ?  " 

Athos  did  not  reply ;  he  was  reflecting. 

^  Yes  "  said  Portnos,  **  certainly,  we  must  take  the  opposite  route.  If 
we  follow  the  escort,  we  shall  find  everything  devoured  before  us,  and 
we  shall  end  by  dyingpf  hunger :  what  a  cursed  country  is  this  England  I 
It  is  the  first  time  I  have  wanted  a  dinner  when  I  had  money  in  my 
pocket  to  pay  for  one ;  it  is  mv  best  meal" 

''And  what  do  you  say,  d^ArtagnanP"  asked  Athos;  '*are  you  of 
Aramis*  opinion  P" 

'*  Certamly  not ;  I  am  directly  opposed  to  it." 

"What,  the  devil!"  exclaimed  Porthos^  quite  in  a  fright;  "do  you 
want  to  follow  the  escort  P" 

"  No ;  but  to  travri  with  it." 

**  Travel  with  the  escort !"  exclaimed  Aramis. 

The  eyes  of  Athos  sparkled  with  pleasure. 

"  Let  d' Artagnan  sneak."  said  Jie ;  *'  you  know  he  is  our  best  adviser.'* 

'*  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  d'Artagnan,  ''we  should  go  where  they 
will  not  seek  us.  They  will  be  sure  not  to  look  for  us  among  the 
Puritans,  so  we  must  so  with  the  Puritans." 

"  Excellent  counsev'  said  Athos;  "  I  was  about  to  propoee  ii^  when 
you  got  the  advantage  of  me." 
**  Why,  then,  is  it  your  opinion  ?"  asked  Aramis. 
'*  Yes ;  it  will  be  believed  that  we  wish  to  leave  England,  we  shall  be 
sought  for  at  the  ports,  and  in  that  time  we  may  get  to  London  with 
the  king ;  once  in  London,  we  are  safe ;  among  a  muUon  of  people  it  ia 
not  difficult  to  conceal  four— and  without  reckoning,"  continued  Athof 
with  a  glance  at  Aramis, "  the  ohoaces  the  journey  offers'* 
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**  Ahj  ^00, 1  ooittprelioikd,''  said  Awimig- 

"  Well,  for  my  iwirt,  I  do  not  oomprehend,"  said  PorthoB ;  **  but  that 
is  of  no  consequence :  if  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  opinion  of  Athos  and 
d'Artagnan,  it  must  Be  the  best" 


'  But,"  said  Aramis,  "  will  not  Colonel  Harrison  suspect  us  P" 
" MordUmx !  no,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  ** it  is  upon  him  I  reckon:  I  am 
on  good  terms  with  Colonel  Harrison ;  I  met  him  twice  at  Graneral 
Cromwell's;  he  knows  that  we  have  been  sent  envoys  from  France  by 
Mazarin :  he  will  look  upon  us  as  brothers.  Besides,  is  he  not  the  son 
of  a  butcher  ?  Yes,  he  is.  Well,  then,  Perthes  can  teach  him  how  to 
knock  down  an  ox  with  a  blow  or  his  fist,  and  I  how  to  take  him  by  the 
boms.  That  will  be  sure  to  obtain  his  confidence." 
Athos  smiled. 

**  You  are  the  best  companion  in  the  world,  d'Artagnan  "  said  he. 
holding  out  his  hand  to  the  Gkiscon,  **  and  I  am  deUghted  to  nave  found 
you  again,  my  son." 

At  this  moment  Grimaud  came  out  of  the  chamber.  The  wound 
was  dressed,  and  the  man  felt  himself  better.  The  four  friends  took 
leave  of  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  not  any  commission  to  give  them 
for  his  brother. 

"  Tell  him,"  replied  the  brave  man, "  that  he  must  let  the  king  know 
they  have  not  killed  me  quite;  however  humble  I  may  be,  I  am  sure 
his  majesty  would  regret  me,  and  reproach  himself  with  my  death." 

"  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  head,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  '*  he  shall  know 
it  before  night." 

The  little  troop  resumed  their  journey.  They  could  not  be  mistaken 
in  their  road ;  the  course  of  him  they  wished  to  follow  was  plainly 
marked  across  the  plain. 

At  the  end  of  a  silent  ride  of  two  hours,  d'Artagnan,  who  was  first, 
pulled  up  at  a  turning  in  the  road. 

""  Ah,  ah !"  said  he,  '*  here  are  our  people ; "  and,  in  fact,  a  consider- 
able troop  of  horsemen  appeared  at  about  naif  a  league's  distance. 

"  M:^  friends,"  said  d'Artacpan,  **  give  your  swords  to  M.  Mouston, 
who  will  restore  them  to  you  m  time  and  place,  and  please  not  to  forget 
you  are  my  prisoners." 

They  then  put  their  horses,  which  began  to  show  flfttigue,  to  a  smart 
trot  and  were  very  soon  up  with  the  escort. 

The  king,  placed  at  the  head,  surrounded  by  a  party  of  Harrison's 
regiment,  was  riding  quietly  on,  still  digjaified,  and  with  an  air  of  nxxl- 
wiU.  On  perceiving  Athos  and  Aramis,  to  whom  he  had  not  oeen 
allowed  the  time  to  bid  adieu,  and  on  reading  in  the  faces  of  the  two 
gentlemen  that  he  had  still  friends  within  a  few  paces  of  him,  although 
th^  were  prisoners,  a  glow  of  pleasure  mounted  to  the  pallidf  cheeks  of 
^e  king.  I^Artagnan  gained  the  head  of  the  column,  leaving  his 
friends  under  the  guard  of  Perthes,  and  went  straight  to  Harrison,  who 
at  once  recognized  him  as  havins  seen  him  with  Cromwell,  and 
welcomed  him  as  politely  as  a  man  of  his  condition  and  character  could 
welopme  any  ona  As  d'Artagnan  had  foreseen,  the  colonel  had  not, 
normdeed  could  not,  have  any  suspicion. 

Tbey  stopped,  and  it  was  at  this  halt  the  king  was  to  dine.  Better 
pi^ecautions  were  taken  than  before  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  escape. 
Ia  tihe  great  chamber  of  the  hostelry  a  small  table  was  placed  for  him, 
*^J  jjwrge  one  for  the  officers. 
„  JpU  you  dine  with  me  ?"  said  Harrison  to  d'Artagnan. 
That  would  give  me  sreat  pleasure,"  said  d'Artagnan,  but  I  hav 
iny  companion,  M,  du  Vallon,  and  my  two  prisoners,  who  are  JJienr 
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gentlemen  of  rank,  whom  I  must  not  leave,  and  we  should  crowd  ydor 
table.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  will  be  better;  order  a  table  to  be  laid 
for  us  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  send  us  what  ^ou  think  proper  from 
your  own ;  for  without  that,  we  should  run  great  risk  of  dying  oi  hunger. 
That  will  be  the  same  as  dining  together,  oecause  we  shall  dine  in  the 
same  chamber." 

"  So  be  it,-*  said  Harrison. 

The  thing  was  arranged  as  d'Artagnan  wished,  and  when  he  rejoined 
the  colonel  ne  found  the  king  already  seated  at  a  small  table,  waited  on 
by  Parry.  Harrison  and  his  officers  occupied  a  table  in  common,  and 
the  one  for  the  friends  was  placed  in  a  corner.  The  table  of  the  Puritan 
officers  was  a  round  one,  and,  whether  from  accident  or  a  rude  intention, 
Harrison  sat  with  his  back  to  the  king. 

The  king  saw  the  four  gentlemen  enter,  but  he  appeared  to  take  no 
notice  of  them.  They  seated  themselves  so  as  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
no  one,  and  had  the  king's  table  and  that  of  the  officers  in  froiit  of  them. 

Harrison,  to  do  honour  to  his  guests,  sent  them  portions  of  the  best 
dishes  at  his  table,  but,  unfortunateljrfor  the  friends,  there  was  no  wine. 
The  thing  appeared  completely  indifferent  to  Athos,  but  d'Artagnan, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis,  made  very  wry  faces  when  obUged  to  swallow  that 
Puritan  drink,  beer. 

"  Mafoi !  colonel,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  we  are  very  grateful  for  your 
kind  invitation,  for  without  it  we  should  have  run  tlie  risk  of  going 
without  our  dinner  as  we  did  without  our  breakfast,  and  I  am  sure  my 
friend  du  Vallon  partakes  nw  feeling,  for  he  was  very  hungry." 

"  I  am  hungry  still,"  said  Porthos,  bowing  to  Colonel  Harrison. 

"  And  how  did  the  serious  accident  of  going  without  your  breakfast 
happen  to  you  ?"  said  Harrison. 

^  J3y  a  very  simple  means,  colonel,"  said  d'Artagnan.  "  I  was  in  haste 
to  join  you,  and  to  arrive  at  that  result,  took  the  road  you  had  taken, 
wmch  an  old  campaigner  like  myself  should  not  have  done,  as  I  ought 
to  have  known  that  where  a  good  and  brave  regiment  like  yours  had 
passed,  there  could  not  be  much  to  be  gleaned.  So  you  may  understand 
our'  disappointment,  when,  arriving  at  a  pretty  house  situated  on  the 
skirts  of  a  wood,  and  which,  from  a  distance,  with  its  red  roof  and  green 
shutters,  was  pleasant  to  look  upon,  instead  of  finding  the  fowls  we  were 
roasting,  and  the  hams  we  were  broiling  in  our  imagination,  we  found 

nothing  but  a  poor  devil  bathed ^Ah !  mordionx  !  colonel,  make  my 

compliments  to  the  officer  who  struck  that  blow ;  it  was  well  given :  so 
well  given  that  it  excited  the  envy  of  my  fiiend  du  Yallon  here,  who 
can  deal  very  pretty  blow^  upon  occasion." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Harhson,  laughing,  and  looking  at  one  of  the  officers 
seated  at  his  table. "  when  Groslow  takes  such  work  upon  him,  there  is 
seldom  much  need  to  come  after  him  " 

"Ah !  that  is  the  gentlemen,"  said  d'Artagnan,  bowing  to  Groslow; 
''I  regret  monsieur  does  not  speak  French,  that  1  might  offer  him  my 
compliments." 

"I  am  prepared  to  receive  them  and  return  them,"  said  the  officer,  in 
very  tolerable  French, "  for  I  Uved  three  years  in  Paris." 

"  Well,  then,  monsieur,  I  hasten  to  tell  you,"  continued  d'Artagnan, 
"  that  the  blow  was  so  well  applied  that  you  nearly  killed  your  man." 

"  I  should  have  thought  1  had  guite  killed  him,"  said  Groslow. 

**  No ;  it  was  not  far  from  it,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  not  dead." 

When  speaking  these  words,  d'Artagnan  cast  a  glance  at  Parry,  who 
stood  behind  the  king,  as  i)ale  as  death,  to  indicate  that  this  news  was 
'ddressed  to  him. 

Aa  for  the  king,  he  had  listened  to  all  this  conversation  with  a  heari 
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oppressed  with  anguish,  for  he  oould  not  tell  what  the  French  officer 
could  aim  at,  and  these  cruel  details  con(^ed  under  an  appearance  of 
carelessness  disgusted  him. 

As  d'Artagnan  pronounced  the  last  words,  he  breathed  more  freely. 

"  The  devu ! "  said  Groslow ;  "  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  better.  If 
it  were  not  so  far  to  the  house  of  the  miserable  wretch,  I  would  return 
and  finish  him." 

"  And  if  you  attach  any  importance  to  it,  you  would  do  well  to  do 
so,"  said  d'Artajjnan, "  for,  you  know,  when  wounds  on  the  head  do 
notproduce  death  at  once,  they  can  generally  be  cured  within  a  week." 

And  d'Artagnan  darted  a  second  furtive  glance  at  Parry,  on  whose 
countenance  such  an  expression  of  joy  was  spread,  that  Charles  held 
out  his  hand  to  him  with  a  smile. 

Parry  bowed  upon  the  hand  of  his  master,  and  kissed  it  respectfully. 

**  In  good  sooth,  d'Artagnan,"  said  Athos,  "  you  are  a  man  of  speech, 
wit,  and  action.    But  what  do  you  think  of  the  king  ?  " 

"His  physiognomy  pleases  me  mucb,"  replied  d'Artagnan ;  "it  is  at 
once  expressive  of  nobleness  and  goodness." 

"Yes,  but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  taken,"  said  Perthes,— "that  was 
wrong." 

"I  have  a  great  inclination  to  drink  the  king's  health,"  said  Athos. 

"  Let  me  propose  it,  then,"  said  d'Artagnan. 
!   "Do,"  said  Aramis. 

Perthes  looked  at  d'Artagnan,  quite  astonished  at  the  resources  with 
which  his  Grascon  wit  constantly  furnished  his  comrade. 

D'Artagnan  took  un  his  tin  mug,  filled  it,  and  rose. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  ne  to  his  companions,  **  let  us  drink,  if  you  please, 
to  the  health  of  him  who  presides  over  the  repast.  To  our  colonel,  ana 
let  him  be  assured  that  we  are  at  his  service  as  far  as  London,  and 
even  beyond  that." 

And  as,  in  sneaking  these  words,  d'Artagnan  looked  at  Harrison, 
Harrison  thought  the  toast  was  directed  to  him,  he  rose  and  bowed  to 
the  four  friends,  who,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  Charles,  drank  together, 
whilst  Harrison,  on  his  part,  emptied  his  mug  without  any  suspicion. 

Charles,  in  ms  turn,  held  his  ^lass  out  to  Parry,  who  put  a  small 
quantity  of  beer  into  it,  for  the  king  was  under  the  same  necessity  as 
the  rest,  and  lifting  it  to  his  Ups,  looking  at  the  four  gentlemen,  he 
drank  with  a  smile  of  dignified  gratitude. 

"  Now,  gentlemen ! "  cried  Harrison,  putting  down  his  mug,  and 
without  any  regard  for  his  prisoner.—**  to  horse !  '* 

"  Where  shall  we  sleep,  colonel  ?  " 

**  At  Thirsk,"  replied  Harrison. 

*' Parry,"  said  the  kin^,  rising,  and  turning  towards  his  valet, ''my 
horse ;  I  wish  to  go  to  Thirsk." 

"  Mafoi  /"  said  d'Artagnan ;  **  your  king  has  really  seduced  me,  and 
I  am  perfectly  at  his  service." 

. "  If  you  are  sincere  in  what  you  say,"  replied  Athos,  **  he  will  never 
reach  London." 

,  "How  so?" "We  shall  have  carried  him  off,  or  set  him  free 

Wore  that" 
^l^Parole  d'Aonneur  !  Athos,"  said  d'Artagnan,  " you  are  mad  ! " 
"Have  you  any  plan  arranged  ? "  asked  Aramis.  • 

The  thing  would  not  be  at  all  impossible,"  said  Perthes, "  if  we  had 

aRoodplan.'^ 

1  have  none  "  said  Athos, "  but  d'Artagnan  will  find  one."   'V.^ 
J>^Artegnan  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the  escort  moved  forwaM, 
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Athos,  perhaps,  knew  d'Artagnan  better  than  d'Artagnan  knew 
himself.  He  knew  that  in  an  adventurous  mind  like  that  of  the 
Gascon,  it  was  only  necessary  to  let  a  thought  fall,  as  in  a  rich  and 
vigorous  soil  it  is  only  requisite  to  drop  a  grain.  He  had  therefore 
allowed  his  friend  to  shrug  his  shoulders  without  a  remark,  and  rode 
quietly  beside  him,  talking  of  Baoul ;  a  conversation  which  he  had,  on 
another  occasion,  as  may  be  remembered,  evidently  shunned. 

Towards  nightfall  they  arrived  at  Thirsk.  The  four  friends  appeared 
quite  foreign  and  indifferent  to  the  measures  and  precautions  which 
were  taken  for  the  security  of  the  king's  person.  They  retired  to  a 
private  bouse,  and  as  they  were  every  moment  in  fears  on  their  own 
account,  they  established  themselves  in  one  chamber,  provided  with  a 

Slaoe  of  issue,  in  case  of  an  attack.    The  lackeys  were  distiibuted  at 
ifferent  posts ;  Grimaud  slept  upon  a  bundle  of  straw  across  and  inside 
the  doorway. 

B'Artagnan  was  pensive,  and  seemed,  for  the  moment^  to  have  lost 
his  habitual  loquacity.  He  did  not  say  a  word,  but  continued  whistling 
as  he  walked  backwards  and  forwards  between  his  bed  and  the  window. 
Perthes,  who  never  saw  anything  but  the  exterior  of  things,  spoke  to 
him  as  usual.  DA'rtaenan  replied  by  monosyllables.  Athos  and 
Aramis  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

The  journey  had  been  fatiguing,  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of 
Perthes,  whose  sleep  was  as  never-failing  as  his  appetite,  the  friends 
slept  but  badly.  The  next  morning,  d'Artagnan  was  first  up ;  he  had 
already  visited  the  stables,  looked  at  the  state  of  the  horses,  and  given 
all  necessary  directions  for  the  journey  before  AIJios  and  Aramw  had 
risen,  and  while  Perthes  was  still  snoring. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  journey  was  resumed,  in  the 
same  order  as  the  day  before;  only  that  d'Artagnan  left  his  fnends  to 
ride  tof<ether,  whilst  he  sought  for  M.  Groslow,  the  acquaintance  of  the 
preoedms  evening.  The  latter,  of  whom  his  praises  had  won  the  hearty 
received  Ids  approaches  with  a  gracious  smile. 

"In  truth,  monsieur,"  said  d'Artagnan  to  him,  "I am  delighted  to 
find  some  one  with  whom  I  can  speak  my  poor  languaga  M.  du  Vallon, 
my  friend,  is  of  a  very  melancholy  character,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  four  words  from  him  in  a  day.  With  respect  to  my  two  prisoners, 
you  may  easily  understand  that  they  are  not  much  disposed  for  con- 
yersation." 

"  They  are  violent  royalists,"  said  Groslow. 

"The  stronger  the  reason  why  they  should  sulk,  as  you  have  taken 
Charles  Stuart,  whom  I  hope  you  are  going  to  bring  to  strict  triaL" 

"  We  are  conducting  him  to  London  for  that  purpose." 

"  And  you  will  take  care  never  to  lose  sight  of  him,  I  presume." 

'*  You  may  depend  upon  that !  Look  at  him,"  saia  the  officer,  laugh" 
ins ;  "  he  has  a  truly  royal  escort !" 

Tes;  there  is  not  much  fear  of  his  escaping  by  day;  but  the 

night " 

At  night  the  precautions  are  doubled." 

"  What  kind  of  watch  do  you  employ  ?" 
Sight  men  remain  constantly  in  his  diambor." 
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"IHabler  said  d'Artagnan,  ''he  if  well  guarded!  But,  besides 
these  eight  men,  you  doubtless  plaoe  a  ^oard  outside  ?  You  cannot 
take  too  many  precautions  with  such  a  prisoner." 

**  Oh !  no.  Think,  what  can  two  unarmed  men  do  against  eight 
armed  men?" 

"How,  two  men?" 

"  Yes,  the  king  and  his  valet-de-chambre." 

"You  permit  the  valet  to  remain  with  him  constantly,  then  ?" 

"  Yes;  Charles  Stuart  particularly  requested  that  favour,  and  Colonel 
Harrison  granted  it  Under  the  pretence  of  being  a  king,  it  appears  he 
can  neither  dress  nor  undress  himself  without  help." 

"  In  truth,  captain,"  said  d'Artagnan,  determined  to  keep  up  with 
the  English  officer  the  laudatory  system  which  had  succeeded  so  well. 
"  the  more  I  listen  to  you,  the  more  I  am  astonished  at  the  easy  ana 
elegant  manner  in  which  jou.  speak  Prench.  You  have  lived  in  Paris, 
you  sav,  three  years,  that  is  very  well ;  but  I  should  Uve  in  London  all 
my  life,  and  should  not.  I  am  sure,  arrive  at  such  a  knowledge  of 
English.    What  did  you  do  in  Paris  ?" 

"My  father,  who  is  a  merchant,  placed  me  there  with  a  correspondent, 
who,  on  his  side,  sent  his  son  to  the  care  of  my  father :  these  exchanges 
are  customary  among  mercbants." 

"And,  did  Paris  please  you,  monsieur  ?" 

"  Yes,  pretty  well ;  but  you  stand  in  need  of  a  great  revolution,  like 
ours ;  not  agamst  your  king,  who  is  but  a  child,  but  against  that  thief 
of  an  Italian,  who  is  the  lover  of  your  queen." 

"  Ah !  how  completely  I  am  of  your  opinion,  monsieur  I  And  that 
would  be  soon  done  if  we  only  had  a  dozen  officers  like  you,  without 
prejudices,  vigilant,  and  intractable !  We  should  soon  see  the  end  of 
Mazarin ;  we  would  bring  him  to  just  such  another  nice  little  trial  as 
that  to  which  you  are  going  to  brint;  your  king." 

"Well,  but,"  said  the  officer,  "  I  thought  you  were  in  his  service, 
and  that  it  was  be  who  had  sent  you  to  our  General  Cromwell  ?" 

"  That  is  to  say,  I  am  in  the  service  of  the  kinf^,  and  that  knowing  he 
was  about  to  send  some  one  to  England.  I  solicited  that  mission,  so 
great  was  my  desire  to  know  the  man  of  genius  who,  at  this  moment, 
rules  over  the  three  kingdoms.  So  you  have  seen,  when  it  was  pronosed 
to  M.  du  Yallon  and  me  to  draw  the  sword  in  honour  of  old  England, 
how  eagerly  we  have  caught  at  the  proposition." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  charged  side  by  side  with  M.  Mordaunt" 

"  At  his  right  nand  and  his  left,  monsieur.  Pette  !  Now  there  is  an 
excellent  young  man,  that !  How  nicely  he  ripped  up  his  uncle !  did 
you  see  him  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?"  said  the  officer. 

"Oh!  Quite  well;  I  mi^ht  even  say  we  ore  intimate  with  him. 
M.  du  Yallon  and  I  came  with  him  from  Prance." 

"  You  kept  him  waiting,  it  seems,  a  long  time  at  Boulogne  ?" 

"  How  could  it  be  helped  ?"  said  d'Artagnan.  "  As  you  have,  I  had 
a  king  to  guard." 

"Ah!  ah!"  saidGrodow,  "what king?" 

"  Pardieu  !  our  own ;  the  little  king— Louis  XIV." 

^And  d'Artagnan  took  off  his  hat.  The  Englishman  did  the  same,  out 
liteness. 


And  how  long  did  you  guard  him  ?" 
Three  nights;  and,  by 


— ^  ^a^^,  ^^  ^j  my  faith,  I  shall  always  remember  those 
"W»  nights  with  pleasure." 

X(mr  young  king  is  very  amiable,  then?" 
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"  The  king !  he  was  asleep,  with  his  hands  closed," 

"  Well,  what  do  you  mean,  then  ? " 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  my  friends,  the  officers  of  the  guards  and  the 
musket^rs,  came  to  keep  me  company,  and  that  we  passed  our  nights  in 
drinking  and  playing." 

"Ah !  yes,"  said  the  Englishman  with  a  sigh,  "that  is  true;  you 
Prenchmen  are  jovial  companions." 

"  Why,  don't  you  play,  then,  when  you  are  on  guard  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  In  that  case  you  must  he  very  dull,  and  I  pity  you,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  the  officer,  "  I  see  my  turn  come  with  absolute 
terror.    It  is  very  long,  to  watch  a  whole  night !" 

"  Yes,  when  one  watches  alone,  or  with  stupid  soldiers ;  but  when  one 
watches  with  a  cheerful  partner,  when  gold  and  dice  roll  upoa  the 
table,  the  night  passes  like  a  dream.    Do  you  dislike  play  P" 

"  Quite  the  contrary." 

"  IJansquenet,  for  instance  ?" 

"I  am  passionately  fond  of  it;  I  played  it  almost  every  night  in 
Prance," 

**  And  since  your  return  to  England  ?" 

"  I  have  never  touched  either  a  comet  or  a  card." 

"  I  pity  you,"  said  d'Artagnan,  in  a  tone  of  deep  compassion. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  Englishman ;  "  will  you  do  one  thmg  ?" 

"What  18  it?" 

"  To-morrow  I  am  on  guard." 

"Over  Charles  Stuart?" 

"  Yes.    Come  and  pass  the  night  with  me." "  Impossible." 

**  Impossible  ?" "  Of  all  impossibilities  the  most  impossible.'* 

"How is  that?" 

"  I  am  engaged  to  make  a  party  with  M.  du  Vallon,  every  night. 
Sometimes  we  do  not  go  to  bed  at  all— this  morning,  for  instance,  at 
break  of  day,  we  were  still  playing." 

"Well?'^ 

"  Well !  he  would  be  both  dull  and  annoyed  if  I  did  not  join  him." 

"Does  he  play  well?    Is  he  fond  of  it?" 

"  I  have  seen  him  lose  as  much  as  two  thousand  pistoles  at  a  sitting, 
and  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks." 

"  Bring  him  with  you  then." 

"  How  can  I  do  so  ?    Eemember  my  prisoners." 

"  Oh !  the  devil !  that's  true,"  said  the  officer.  "  But  let  my  lackeys 
guard  them." 

"  Yes ;  and  let  them  escape ! "  said  d'Artagnan.    "  No,  thank  you." 

"  They  are  men  of  condition,  I  suppose,  by  your  being  so  carefol  of 
them?'*^ 

"  Feste !  One  is  a  rich  noble  of  Touraine ;  the  other  is  a  knight  of 
Malta,  of  a  ^eat  house.  We  have  a>greed  about  their  .ransom :  2,000 
pounds  sterling  each,  on  our  arrival  in  Prance.  We  dare  not  quit  for 
a  moment  two  men  whom  our  lackeys  know  to  be  millionnaires.  We 
rifled  them  when  we  took  them j  and  I  must  confess  that  their  purse 
supplies  the  funds  for  which  M.  du  Vallon  and  I  play  every  evening; 
but  they  may  have  concealed  from  us  some  precious  stone,  some  dia- 
mond of  value,  so  that  we  are  like  misers,  who  never  lose  sight  of  their 
treasure :  we  have  constituted  ourselves  permanent  guardians  of  our 
men,  and  when  M.  du  Vallon  sleeps,  I  wateh." 

"Ah!  ah!"  said  Groslow.  • 

'*  You  can  now  understand  what  forces  me  to  decline  your  politeaess, 
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of  which  I  am  the  more  sensible,  for  its  being  very  dnll  work  always  to 
play  with  the  same  person ;  the  chances  are  eternally  balancing,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month,  one  finds  one  has  done  neither  good  nor  harm." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Groslow,  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  there  is  something  still  more 
dull  than  that,  and  that  is  not  playing  at  all/' 

"  Yes,  I  can  understand  that,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

**  But  stop  a  minute,"  said  the  Englishman ;  '*  are  these  men  of  yours 
dangerous  ?" 

"In  what  way?" 

"  Are  they  capable  of  attempting  an  outbreak  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  broke  into  an  uproarious  laugh. 

**  Mon-  IHeu  !  "  cried  he ;  **  one  of  them  is  in  an  ague,  not  being  able 
to  combat  the  climate  of  the  charming  country  you  inhabit;  the  other 
is  a  knight  of  Malta,  as  timid  as  a  young  girl ;  and,  for  greater  security, 
we  haye  taken  from  them  even  their  clasp-knives  and  pocket-scissors." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Groslow,  ** bring  them  with  you,  too." 

"  What !  will  you  venture  ?  "  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  Yes,  I  have  eight  men." 

*  Well  ?  " "  Four  will  guard  them,  four  will  guard  the  king." 

"  The  matter  may  certainly  be  arranged  so,  but  it  is  giving  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble." 

"  Bah !  come !  you  shall  see  how  I  will  manage  the  matter." 

"Oh!  I  entertain  no  anprehension"  said  dArtagnan;  "to  a  man 
like  you,  I  yield  myself  with  my  eyes  shut." 

This  last  little  piece  of  flattery  drew  from  the  officer  one  of  those  little 
laughs  of  satisfaction  which  make  ]3eople  the  friends  of  those  who  pro- 
voke them,  for  they  are  an  evaporation  of  caressed  vanity. 

"But,"  said  d'Artagnan,  " I  have  been  thinking  what  prevents  you 
begmning  this  very  evening  ?  " 

"  Beginning  what  ?  " ^'  Our  party." 

*  Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  said  Groslow. 

. "  Well,  then,  come  this  evening  to  us,  and  to-morrow  we  will  return  the 
visit  If  anything  disturbs  you  in  our  men,  who  are,  as  you  know,  out- 
ijgeous  royalists,  well !  there  will  be  notlung  further  to  be  said— and  we 
shall  have  spent  one  pleasant  night." 

"Capital  I  This  evening  with  you",  to-morrow  in  Charles  Stuart's 
apartment;  the  next  night  in  mine," 

"And  many  another  jovial  one  in  London  I  Mordioux  !  you  see  it  is 
possible  to  lead  a  merry  life  everywhere." 

"Yes,  when  we  fall  m  with  Frenchmen,  and  Frenchmen  like  you," 
said  Groslow. 

"And  like  M.  du  Vallon ;  you  will  see  what  a  hearty  fellow  he  is !  an 
out-and-out  Frondeur  !  a  man  who  nearly  killed  Mazarin  between  two 
doore—they  only  employ  him  because  they  are  afraid  of  him." 

Yes,"  said  Groslow, "  he  is  a  fine  man  with  a  noble  countenance ;  and 
Without  knowing  him,  I  am  quite  disposed  to  like  him." 
.    It  will  be  quite  another  tiling  when  you  know  him.    Hark !  yes,  he 
18  calling  me.    Your  pardon,  monsieur  ?    We  are  so  bound  up  in  each 
2%,^®  cannot  do  without  me.    Excuse  me,  then  ? " 

Tdl  when  ?  " «  This  evening." 

A.t your  quarters?" "Exactly." 

i^  two  men  exchanged  bows,  and  d'Artagnan  joined  his  comnanions. 

„  What  the  devil  can  you  have  to  say  to  that  bulldog  ?  "  said  Fortbos. 

.  ..Wy  dear  Porthos,  do  not  speak  so  of  M.  Groslow,  he  is  one  of  my 

"».»S*^ friends."      »  ^'^  ,  ,  .,. 

.     Oneof  your  friends ! "  said  Porthos; "  what,  that  slayer  of  peasants  i 
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"  Hush !  hush !  my  dear  Portihos.  Well !  yes,  Monsiear  Groskyw  u 
rather  Yiolent,  I  admit,  hut  I  have  disooyered  two  very  good  qualitiflB  in 
him :  he  is  a  great  fool,  and  is  very  proud ! " 

Porthofi  opened  his  large  eyes.  Athos  and  Aramis  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled :  they  knew  d' Artagnan  too  well  to  think  he  did  any- 
thing  without  an  object." 

"But" said  d'Artagnan,  "you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating nim  yourself." 

"How  so?" 

"  I  will  introduce  him  to  you  this  evening ;  he  is  coming  to  play  with 
us." 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!"  said  Forthos,  whose  eyes  sparkled  at  this  intelli- 
gence ;  "and  is  he  rich  ? " 

"  He  is  son  of  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  in  London." 

"  And  he  knows  something  of  lansquenet  ?" "  He  adores  it." 

"  Bassette  ?" "^  It  is  lus  passion." 

"  Biribi  ?  " "  Knows  it  critiaUly." 

"  Good ! "  exclaimed  Porthos, "  we  shall  pass  an  Mreeable  night." 

"  The  more  so  firom  its  being  the  forerunner  of  a  Setter." 

"How  so?" 

"  Yes,  he  visits  us  to-night ;  we  visit  him  to-morrow." 

"Where?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  that  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  only  one 
thing  to  think  about,  and  that  is,  to  receive  the  honour  M.  Oroslow 
does  us  in  a  proper  manner.  We  are  to  halt  to-night  at  Derby ;  let 
Mousqueton  ride  on  before  us,  and  if  there  is  a  bottle  x>f  wine  m  the 
city,  let  him  j)urchase  it.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  prepare  a  little 
supper,  of  which  you,  Athos,  cannot  partake,  because  you  have  an  ague, 
nor  you,  Aramis,  because  you  are  a  knight  of  Malta;  and  the  conver- 
sation of  low  people,  like  us,  displeases  you,  and  makes  you  blush.  Do 
you  all  hear  ?^ 

"  Yes,"  said  Porthos, "  I  hear,  but  devil  take  me  if  I  understand." 

"Perthes,  my  friend,  you  know  that  I  am  descended  from  the  pro- 
phets on  my  father's  side,  and  from  the  Sibyls  on  my  mother's,  that  I 
only  speak  in  parables  and  enigmas :  let  those  who  have  ears  hear,  let 
those  who  have  eyes  see ;  I  cannot  say  more  at  present" 

"Do  what  you  think  best,  my  friend,"  said  Athos ;  "I  am  sure  what 
you  do  will  be  well  done." 

"  And  are  you,  Aramis,  of  our  opinion  ?  " 

"  Quite,  my  dear  d'Artagnan." 

"  That  is  well  I "  said  d'Artagnan ;  "^ou  are",  true  believers ;  there  is 
some  pleasure  in  working  miracles  for  such ;  vou  are  not  like  that 
incorngible  Porthos,  who  must  always  see  ana  touch  before  be  be- 
lieves." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Porthos, "  I  am  naturally  yery  incredulous." 

D'Artagnan  laughed  and  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  as 
they  just  then  arrived  at  the  breakfast-station,  the  oonvenation 
dropped. 

Towards  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  the  thing  had  been  agreed 
upon,  Mousqueton  was  sent  forward.  Mousgueton  could  not  q)eak 
English,  but  he  had  remarked  one  thing 


, Bg  since  he  had  been  in  Ebf^d. 

and  that  was  that  Grimaud,  by  a  habit  of  employing  gesture^  had 
superseded  the  necessity  for  speech.    He  had  therefore  studied  ges- 
tures under  Grunaud,and  in  a  few  lessons,  thanks  to  the  superiority 
of  the  master,  had  made  great  progress.    BlaLsois  aocompaniea  him. 
The  four  friends,  on  passing  along  the  principal  street  of  Derby, 
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perceived  Blaisois  standing  at  the  open  door  of  a  house  of  good  appear- 
ance ;  it  was  there  he  had  secured  tnem  lodgings. 

During  the  whole  journey  they  took  care  never  to  approach  the 
king,  for  fear  of  exciting  suspicions ;  and  instead  of  dinmg  at  the 
table  of  Colonel  Harrison,  as  they  had  done  the  day  before,  they  dined 
together. 

I  At  the  hour  agreed  upon,  Groslow  came.  B'Artagnan  received  him 
as  he  would  have  received  a  firiend  of  twentv  years'  standing.  Porthos 
measured  him  with  his  eye  fh>m  head  to  foot,  and  smiled  on  perceiving; 
that  notwithstanding  the  blow  he  had  inflicted  ui)on  poor  Parry,  he 
could  not  be  so  strong  as  himself.  Athos  and  Aramis  did  their  utmost 
to  suppress  the  disgust  his  coarse  manners  created.  On  his  part, 
Groslow  appeared  satisfied  mth  his  reception. 

Athos  and  Aramis  adhered  to  their  parts.  At  midnight  they  retired 
to  their  apartment,  of  which,  under  the  pretence  of  politeness,  they 
left  the  door  open.  IVArtagnan  aooompamed  them,  leaving  Groslow 
engaged  with  Porthos.  The  latter  won  fifty  pistoles,  and  said,  when 
Grosiow  was  gone,  he  was  a  more  agreeable  companion  than  he  ex- 
pected. 

As  for  Groslow,  he  promised  himself  to  revenge  upon  d'Artagnan  the 
next  nij^ht  the  loss  he  had  sustained  to  Perthes,  and  left  the  Gascon, 
reminding  him  of  the  appointed  meeting  for  that  evening.    We  say 
of  the  evening,  for  the  players  separated  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  day  passed  off  as  usual :  d  Artagnan  went  from  Captain  Grosbw 
to  Colonel  Harrison,  and  from  Colonel  Harrison  to  his  friends.    Any 
one  who  did  not  know  <f  Artagnan  would  have  sunposed  him  to  be  in 
his  customary  spirits;  but  to  Athos  and  Aramis  nis  gaiety  had  more 
resemblance  to  fever  than  to  cheerfulness. 
"  What  can  he  be  devising  ?  "  said  Aramis. 
"  Wait  and  see,"  said  Athos. 

Porthos  said  nothing;  he  only  counted  one  after  another  in  his 
pocket,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  which  beamed  over  his  countenance, 
the  fifty  pistoles  he  had  won  of  Groslow. 

,0n  arriving  that  evening  at  Ayston,  d'Artagnan  assembled  his 
iKends.  His  countenance  had  lost  that  character  of  careless  gaiety 
which  it  had  worn  as  a  mask  during  the  journey :  Athos  pressed  the 
hand  of  Aramis. 
"The  moment  approaches,"  said  Athos  to  Aramis. 
Yes."  said  d'Artagnan,  who  heard  him,  "the  moment  does  ap- 
proach.*' 

Athos  started,  and  his  eyes  sparkled. 
,     D'Artagnan,"  said  he,  doubting  after  having  hoped, "  this  is  not  ft 
joke,  is  it  ?  If  it  were,  it  would  wound  me  sadly." 

You  are  a  stranse  being,  Athos,"  said  d'Artagnan,  '*to  doubt  me 
WU8.  When  and  where  have  you  seen  me  iest  with  the  heart  of  a 
friend,  or  the  life  of  a  kmg  ?  I  have  told  you  before,  and  I  repeat  it  to 
70U  again.' that  this  night  we  shall  save  King  Charles.  You  left  it  to 
me  to  find  a  means,  and  I  have  found  that  means." 

rofthos  looked  at  d'Artagnan  with  a  feeling  of  profound  admiration, 
^^vous  smiled  like  a  man  who  lives  in  hopes.    Athos  was  pale  as 
tt  ]?» »^d  trembled  in  all  his  limbs. 
Speak!  "said  Athos. 
liw^rffe^  opened  his  large  eyes,  and  Aramis  hung,  as  it  were,  on  the 

inowth*'*  iP"^^  ^  ^P®^^  *^®  evening  inth  Monsieur  Groslow ;  you 
2b 
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.    "  Yes,**  said  Porthos ; "  he  made  me  promise  to  giye  him  his  reyenge." 

"  Very  well ;  but  do  you  know  where  you  are  to  give  him.  his  re- 
venae?" "No." 

"In  the  king's  apartment." 
f  "  In  the  king's  apartment ! "  exclaimed  Athos. 
'   *^  Yes,  gentlemen,  there  and  nowhere  else.    M.  Groslow  is  on  guard 
this  evemng  upon  uis  majesty's  person,  and  to  amuse  himself  during 
the  performance  of  that  duty,  he  invites  us  to  keep  him  oompaoy." 

"All  four  of  us  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

'^JPardieu!  certainly;  all  four;  is  it  likely  we  should  quit  our 
prisoners  ?  *' 

"  Ah  1  ah  I "  said  Aramis. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Athos,  with  a  beating  heart 

"We  are  going  to  Groslow*s  apartment,  we  with  our  swonk,  yon 
two  with  your  poniards;  we  four  can  certainly  master  those  eight 
imbeciles  and  their  stupid  commander — can  we  not.  Monsieur  Porthos  ?" 

"  I  say  that  is  easy  enough,"  said  Porthos. 

"We  will  dress  the  king  in  Groslow's  clothes;  Mousqueton,  Gri- 
maud,  and  Blaisois  will  hola  the  horses  ready  saddled,  at  the  turning  of 
the  next  street ;  we  will  jump  upon  them,  and  before  day  will  be  twenty 
leagues  off.    Hem !    Is  that  pretty  well  laid,  Athos  ?  " 

Athos  placed  his  two  hands  upon  d'Artagnan's  shoulders,  and  looked 
in  his  eyes  with  his  calm  and  sweet  smile. 

" I  declare,  my  firiend,"  said  he,  "there  is  no  creature  under  the  hea- 
vens who  eauaU  you  in  nobleness  and  courage ;  whilst  we  were  believ- 
ing you  indifferent  to  our  griefs,  whioh  you  tnight,  without  a  crime, 
have  avoided  sharing,  you  alone  among  us  find  that  which  we  vainly 
sought  for.  I  repeat  to  you,  then,  d^Artagnan,  you  are  the  best  of 
us.  and  I  bless  thee  and  love  thee,  m/  son  1 " 

"  To  say,  now,  that  I  could  not  thmk  of  that ! "  said  Porthos,  striking 
his  forehead  with  his  hand ;  "  it  is  so  simple  1 " 

"  But,"  said  Aramis, "  if  1  have  understood  you  rightly,  we  must 
kill  them  all,  must  we  not  ?  " 

Athos  shuddered,  and  became  even^paler  than  usual. 

^*Mordioux!  must  we!"  said  d'Artagnan.  "I,  for  a  long  time, 
sought  for  a  plan  to  avoid  that ;  but,  I  confess,  I  have  found  none." 

"Go  on,"  said  Aramis;  "we  must  not  think  of  haggling  with  the 
situation :  how  do  you  proceed  ?  " 

"I  have  formedfa  double  plan."  said  d'Artagnan* 

"  Let  us  see  the  first,"  said  Atnos. 

"  If  we  are  all  foiu:  together,  at  my  signal,  and  that  signal  shall  be  the 
words  at  Unffth,  you  must  each  plunge  your  poniard  into  the  heart 
of  the  soldier  nearest  to  you,  we  doing  the  same  on  our  side; 
there  will,  at  onoe^  be  four  men  got  rid  of:  the  party  will  then  become 
equaL  we  four  against  five :  these  five,  I  think,  will  surrender,  and  wj 
will  oind  them ;  if  they  defend  themselves,  we  must  kill  them.  If* 
b^  chance,  our  Amphitryon  changes  his  mind,  and  only  receive* 
Porthos  and  me,  Dame  !  we  must  have  recourse  to  great  measure^ 
and  strike  double ;  this  will  make  the  matter  long^,  ana  perhaps  noiiy ; 
but  you  must  hold  yourselves  in  readiness,  with  your  swords  drawii, 
outside,  and  must  hasten  to  our  assistance." 

"  But  if  you  are  yourself  struck  down  ?  "  said  Athos. 

•'Impossible!"  said  d'Artagnan;  "these  drinkers  of  beer  are  too 
heavy  and  awkward ;  besides,  you  must  strike  at  the  throat,  Portha 
that  kills  quite  as  quickly,  and  prevents  those  who  ure  beiog  P "  ~ 
*ro)tti  crying  out.** 
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^Verj  well!"  said  Forthos;  "it  will  be  a  pre^  throat-oattiiig 

affair." 

"  Frightful !  frightful ! "  said  Athos. 

**  Oh  I  monsieur,  the  sensitive  gentleman ! "  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  yon 
would  act  very  othervnse  in  a  battle,  would  not  you  ?  But^  my  friend, 
if  you  think  the  life  of  the  king  not  worth  what  it  must  cost,  you  have 
only  to  say  so ;  I  can  easily  send  word  to  M.  Groslow  that  I  am  ill." 

" No,  no,"  said  Athos,  ''you  are  right  my  friend,  and  I  am  wrong ; 
pardon  me ! "  At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  soldier 
appeared. 

Captain  Groslow,"   said  he,   in  bad  French,  "bids  me  inform 
M.  d'Artagnan  and  M.  du  Yallon  that  he  expects  theoL" 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  d' Artagnan. 

"In  the  chamber  of  the  English  Nebuchodnosor,''  replied  the 
soldier,  a  thorough -going  Puritan. 

''  Very  well."  replied  Athos,  in  excellent  English,  the  blood  having 
mounted  to  nis  face  at  this  insult  to  royal  majesty;  "very  well!  teU 
Captain  Groslow  we  are  coming." 

,  The  Puritan  went  out ;  orders  were  given  to  the  lackeys  to  saddle 
eight  horses,  and  go  and  wait,  without  separating  fh>m  each  other  or 
alighting,  at  the  comer  of  a  street  situated  at  about  twenty  paces  from 
the  house  the  king  lodged  in. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

The  Lansquenet  Party. 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  posts  had  been  relieved 
at  eight,  and  Captain  Groslow's  guard  had  commenced  an  hour  before. 

B'Arta^an  and  Porthos,  armed  with  their  swords,  and  Athos  and 
Aramis  with  each  a  poniard  concealed  in  his  clothes,  made  their  way 
towards  the  house  which  served  as  a  prison  for  the  night  for  Charlea 
otuart  The  two  latter  followed  their  conquerors,  humble  and  dis- 
armed in  appearance,  as  captives. 

"ifa  foi !"  said  Groslow,  on  perceiving  them, "  I  began  to  fear  you 
would  not  come." 

B'Artagnan  went  up  to  him  and  whispered, — 

^,  In  fact,  M.  du  Vallon  and  I  did  hesitate  for  a  minute." 

"What  for  ? "  demanded  Groslow. 

P'Artagnan  directed  his  looks  towards  Athos  and  Aramis. 
Ah!  Ml!"  said  Groslow;  "on  account  of  opinions!  never  mind 
that.   On  the  contrary  "  added  he,  laughing,  "  ii  they  want  to  have  a 
look  at  their  Stuart^  they  can." 

Shall  we  spend  the  evening  in  the  king's  apartment?"  asked 
<1  Artagnan. 

"No,  but  in  the  adjoining  chamber;  but  as  the  door  will  remain 
^P^Qi  it  will  be  the  same  as  if  we  were  in  the  aparlanent  itself.  Are  you 
^eil  provided  with  money  ?  I  give  you  warning  I  mean  to  play 
"^frrnally  this  evening." 

Do  you  hear  this  ?  "  replied  d'Artagnan,  shaking  the  money  in  his 

P^JClftt. 

cc  y  JSfy  good ! "  said  Groslow,  and  he  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber. 

A  wui show  you  the  way,  gentlemen,"  said  he;  and  he  entered  first. 

^  ^tagiutti  turned  towards  his  friends ;  Porthos  was  as  careless  as  if  it 

2sa 
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had  only  been  an  ordinary  party ;  Athos  looked  pale  but  resolved ; 
Ararais  wiped  a  slight  moisture  from  his  brow  with  a  handkerchief. 

The  eight  guards  were  at  their  post ;  four  were  in  the  king's  chamber, 
two  at  the  door  of  communication,  and  two  at  the  door  by  which  the 
four  friends  entered.  At  the  sight  of  the  naked  swords,  Athos  smiled; 
it  was  not  a  butchery,  but  a  combat.  From  that  moment  all  his  good* 
humour  seemed  to  return. 

Charles,  whom  they  could  plainly  see  through  the  open  door,  was 
lying  upon  the  bed  with  his  clothes  on :  he  had  only  a  woollen  coyerlet 
thrown  over  him.  Parry  sat  by  his  pillow,  reading  in  a  low  voice,  and 
yet  sufficiently  loud  for  Charles,  who  lay  with  his  eyes  shut,  to  hear 
him ;  the  subject  was  a  chapter  in  a  Catholic  Bible. 

A  common  tallow  candle,  placed  upon  a  black  table,  threw  a  light 
upon  the  resigned  countenance  of  the  king,  and  the  much  more  agitated 
face  of  his  faithful  servant. 

!From  time  to  time  Parry  left  off,  believing  that  the  king  waa  really 


replaced,  in  a  pointed  manner,  the  hat,  which  he  had  taken  off  to 
receive  his  guests,  gazed  for  a  moment  with  contempt  at  the  touchinff 
and  simple  picture  of  an  old  servant  reading  the  Bible  to  his  imprisoned 
king,  assured  himself  that  each  man  was  at  his  post,  and  turning 
towards  d'Artagnan,  he  looked  at  the  Frenchman  as  if  to  bespeas 
praises  for  his  tactics. 

"  Capital ! "  said  the  Gascon ;  *'  cap  de  JHeu  !  you  will  some  day  make 
a  distinguished  general !  ** 

"Well,  do  you  think  it  Ukely,"  asked  Groslow,  "that  Charles  Stuart 
will  escape  whilst  I  keep  guard  over  him  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  "unless  friends  should  nun 
down  upon  him  from  heaven." 

The  countenance  of  Groslow  expanded  with  delight. 

As  Charles  had  kept  his  eyes  closed  during  this  scene,  it  oould  not  be 
ascertained  whether  he  had  perceived  the  insolence  of  the  Puritan 
captain  or  not.  But,  in  spite  of  himself,  from  the  moment  he  heard 
the  sharp,  clear  tones  of  d'Artagnan's  voice,  he  opened  his  eyes. 

On  his  part,  Parry  started,  and  discontinued  reading. 

"Of  what  are  you  thinking,  my  good  Parry  ?  "  said  the  king,  **that 
you  pause  in  your  reading  ?    Are  you  fatigued  ?  " 

"  No,  sire ! ''  repUed  the  valet-de-chambrey  and  resumed  his  task. 

A  table  was  prepared  in  the  first  apartment,  and  upon  this  table; 
covered  with  a  cloth,  were  two  lighted  candles,  cards,  two  comets,  and 
dice. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Groslow, "  be  seated,  I  beg  you ;  I  shall  ait  with 
my  face  towards  Stuart,  whom  I  am  very  fond  of  looking  upon,  particu- 
larly where  he  is ;  you.  Monsieur  d'Artiognan,  will  please  to  take  the 
seat  opposite  me." 

Athos  coloured  with  rage;  d'Artagnan  looked  at  him  with  a  frown. 

"  That's  it,"  said  d'Artaman;  "  you.  M.  le  comte  de  la  F^re,  on  the 
right  of  M.  Groslow;  you,  M.  le  chevalier  d'Herblay,  on  his  left;  you, 
du  Vallon,  next  to  me.  You  will  bet  for  me,  and  these  gentlemen  for 
M.  Groslow." 

Thus  d'Artagnan  had  them :  Perthes  on  his  lefb»  so  that  he  could 
speak  to  him  with  his  knee ;  Athos  and  Aramis  in  front  of  him,  so  ts  to 
Jiave  them  within  the  scope  of  his  eye. 

At  the  names  of  le  comte  de  la  F^re  and  le  chevalier  d'HerUio^# 
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ChaHes  not  only  opened  his  eyes,  but  lifting  up  his  head,  took  in,  at  a 
single  glance,  all  tne  actors  of  this  scene. 

At  this  moment  Parry  turned  over  several  leaves  of  his  Bible,  and 
read  aloud  this  verse  from  Jeremiah : — 

*'And  Grod  said,  Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  prophets,  my  servants, 
whom  I  have  sent  to  you,  with  great  care,  and  whom  I  have  oohductea 
towards  you." 

The  four  friends  exchanged  a  look.  The  words  Parry  had  read  indi- 
cated that  their  presence  was  attributed  to  its  right  motive  by  the  king. 

The  eyes  of  d'Artagnan  sparkled  with  joy. 

"  You  asked  me  just  now  if  I  was  in  cash,"  said  d'Artagnan,  placing  a 
score  of  pistoles  on  the  table. 

"Yes'^  said  Groslow. 

"Well!"  repUed  d'Artagnan,  "in  my  turn,  I  tell  you:  Take  good 
care  of  your  treasure,  my  dear  M.  Groslow,  for  I  warn  you  that  we  will 
not  leave  this  place  without  taking  it  away  with  us." 

"  But  not  without  my  having  defended  it  well,"  said  Groslow. 

"  So  much  the  better  ! "  said  d'Artagnan.  "  Battle !  my  dear  captain, 
battle !    You  either  know  or  do  not  know,  that  is  all  we  ask." 

"  Oh,  yes  ! "  said  Groslow,  with  his  coarse  laugh,  "  I  know  that  you 
Frenchmen  seek  nothing  but  wounds  and  bruises." 

Charles  heard  and  understood  all  this.  A  slight  flush  mounted  to 
his  face.  The  soldiers  who  guarded  him  saw  him,  by  degrees,  stretch 
his  wearied  limbs,  and  under  the  pretence  of  excessive  heat^  produced 
hjr  the  chafing-dish,  throw  off  the  Scotch  coverlet,  under  which  he  had 
lain  completely  dressed. 

Athos  and  Aramis  were  greatly  pleased  at  observing  the  king  had 
his  clothes  on.  The  game  began.  This  evening  the  luck  had  turned, 
and  was  all  in  favour  of  Groslow ;  he  held  and  won  everything.  A 
hundred  pistoles  passed  in  this  manner  from  one  side  of  the  table  to  the 
other.  Groslow  was  in  extravagantly  high  spirits. 
.  Perthes,  who  had  lost  the  fifty  pistoles  he  had  won  the  evening  before, 
in  addition  to  thirty  of  his  own,  began  to  be  out  of  humour,  and  re- 
peatedly asked  d'Artagnan  with  his  knee,  whether  it  would  not  soon  be 
time  to  proceed  to  another  sort  of  game;  Athos  and  Aramis  likewise 
looked  at  him,  from  time  to  time,  with  an  inquiring  eye,  but  d'Artagnan 
remained  impassible. 

Ten  o'clock  struck ;  and  they  heard  the  rounds  pass. 
*  How  many  rounds  do  you  make  like  that  ?  "  said  d'Artagnan,  taking 
some  more  pistoles  out  of  his  pocket. 

"Five,"  said  Groslow ;  "one  every  two  hours." 
Hum  l"  said  d'Artagnan,  "that  is  prudent." 

And,  in  his  turn,  he  stole  a  glance  at  Athos  and  Aramis.  The 
rteps  of  the  patrol  were  heard  departing.    D'Artagnan  replied  to  the 

shoves  of  Porthos's  knee,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  corresponding 

shove. 
In  the  mean  time  the  soldiers,  whose  orders  were  to  remain  in  the 

«nj8  apartment,  drawn  by  the  attraction  of  play,  or  by  the  sight  of 

8^W,  BO  powerful  over  all  men,  had  by  degrees  approached  the  door, 

^?J  there,  standing  on  tip-toe,  were   looking  over   the  heads   of 

twW^*"  and  Perthes :  those  from  the  door  likewise  drew  nearer 

»ji6iatole,thus  seconding  the  views  of  the  four  friends,  who  preferred 

saving  them  under  their  hands,  to  having  to  run  after  them  to  the  four 

ri'^^f*  of  the  chamber.    The  two  sentinel*  at  the  door  had  their 

BjForos^^^^  but  they  were  leaning  on  the  points  and  overlooking  tho 
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Athofl  appeared  to  grow  calmer  as  the  moment  for  action  approached, 
his  two  white  and  aristocratio  hands  played  with  the  louis,  which 
he  hent  and  made  straight  again  with  as  much  facility  as  if  they 
had  heen  tin ;  less  master  of  himself,  Aramis  was  continually  fumbling 
in  his  hreast ;  impatient  at  losing,  Perthes  did  not  keep  his  knee  stUl  a 
minute. 

D'Artagnan  turned  round,  looking  mechanically  hehind  him,  and 
saw  Parry  standing  between  the  two  soldiers,  whilst  Charles,  leaning 
on  his  elbow,  was,  with  clasped  hands,  apparently  addressing  a  fervent 
prayer  to  his  God.  D'Artagnan  i)erceived  that  the  moment  was 
come,  that  every  one  was  at  his  post,  and  that  they  only  awaited 
the  word  "U^/in!"  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  to  serve  as 
a  signal. 

He  gave  a  preparatory  glance  to  Athos  and  Aramis,  who  quietly 
drew  back  their  chairs,  that  they  might  have  more  freedom  of  action. 
He  gave  a  second  shove  of  the  knee  to  Perthes,  who  rose  up  as  if  to 
stretch  his  limbs ;  only,  on  rising,  he  satisfied  himself  that  nis  sword 
would  come  easily  from  the  scabbard. 

**  Sacre  bleu  /  "  said  d'Artagnan,  "  twenty  pistoles  more  lost !  In  good 
truth.  Captain  Groslow,  you  have  too  much  good  luck ;  that  cannot  last." 
And  ne  took  twenty  pistoles  more  from  his  pocket. 

*'  One  last  throw,  captain.  These  twenty  pistoles  upon  one  throw, 
upon  a  single  one,  and  that  the  last." 

**  Go  for  twen^  pistoles '*  said  Groslow. 

And  he  tumea  two  cards,  as  is  customary ;  a  king  for  d'Artagnan,  an 
ace  for  himself. 

''A  king!"  said  d'Artagnan;  *'that  is  a  good  augury.  Master 
Groslow/'  added  he  j  "  beware  of  the  king !" 

And,  m  spite  of  himself,  there  was  a  strange  vibration  in  the  Toice  of 
d'Artaenan,  that  made  his  partner  start. 

Groslow  began  turning  the  cards,  onfi  after  another.  If  he  turned  up 
an  ace  first  he  would  win,  if  he  turned  up  a  king  he  would  lose.  He 
turned  up  a  king. 

**  Sf^n  !  "  (at  length)  cried  d'Artagnan. 

At  this  word  Athos  and  Aramis  rose  up,  and  Porthos  drew  hack  a 
step.  Poniards  and  swords  were  about  to  start  to  light,  but  suddenly 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Harrison  appeared,  accompanied  by  a 
man  enveloped  in  a  cloak.  Behind  this  man  glittered  the  mu^cets  of 
five  or  six  soldiers. 

Groslow  started  up  in  confusion,  ashamed  of  being  thus  surprised 
amidst  wine,  cards,  and  dice.  But  Harrison  paid  no  attention  to  him, 
going  straight  into  the  chamber  of  the  kin^,  followed  by  his  companion. 

"  Charles  Stuart,"  said  he,  "  an  order  is  come  for  you  to  proceed  to 
London,  without  stopping  either  night  or  day.  Get  ready,  then,  to  set 
out  immediately." 

"  And  by  whom  is  that  order  g^ven  ?"  asked  the  king. 

"  By  the  General  Oliver  Cromwell." 

"Yes,"  continued  Harrison;  "and  here  is  M.  Mordaunt^  who  his 
this  instant  brought  it,  and  is  charged  with  seeing  it  executed." 

"  Mordaunt ! "  murmured  the  four  friends,  exchanging  looka  of  aknn. 
D'Artagnan  swent  off  the  table  all  the  money  that  he  and  Porthos  hvl 
lost,  and  engulrod  it  in  his  large  pocket.  Athos  and  Aramis  placed 
themselves  behind  him.  At  this  movement  Mordaunt  turned  round, 
recognized  them,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  savage  joy. 

"  I  think  we  now  ar«  taken ! "  murmured  d'Artagnan  to  his  fHeiufe 

"  Not  yet ! "  said  Porthos.  ^*^ 
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"Colonel!  oolonel!*'  cried  Mordaunt,  ''haye  the  chamber  ear- 
rounded :  you  are  betrayed !  These  four  Frenchmen  haye  escaped  from 
Newcastle,  and,  no  doubt,  will  attempt  to  carry  off  the  king.  Let  them 
be  arrested ! " 

**  Oh !  young[  man  "  said  d'Artagnan,  drawing  hia  sword,  "  that  is  an 
order  more  easily  given  than  executed.''  Then,  making  around  him  a 
terrible  moulinet-^'  Retreat,  my  friends !  retreat ! "  cried  he. 

At  the  same  time  he  rushed  towards  the  door,  and  overthrew  the  two 
loldiers  who  guarded  it,  before  they  had  time  to  oock  their  mudsets ; 
Athos  and  Aramis  followed  him;  Forthos  ably  played  rear-guard;  and 
before  colonel,  officers,  or  soldiers  had  had  time  to  reooyer  themselyea» 
they  were  all  four  in  the  open  street. 

"  Pire ! "  shouted  Mordaunt,  **  fire  upon  them ! " 

Two  or  three  musket-shots  resounded,  but  with  no  other  effect  than 
to  show  the  four  men  turning  safe  and  sound  the  comer  of  the  street. 
The  horses  were  at  the  place  aupointed ;  the  lackeys  had  only  to  throw 
the  bridles  into  the  hands  of  their  masters,  who  leaped  into  their 
saddles  like  accomplished  horsemen. 

"  Forward !  **  cried  d* Artagnan ;  "  spur  on ! " 

They  sprang  forward  at  speed,  following  d'Artagnan,  and  retracing 
the  road  they  had  travelled  the  day  before,  that  is  to  say.  directly 
towards  Scotland.  The  bourg  had  neither  gates  nor  walls,  and  they  left 
it  without  difficulty.  At  fifty  paces  firom  the  last  house  d'Artagnan 
pulled  up.    *•  Halt  I  "cried  he. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  halt?"  cried  Perthes,  "More  speed!  I 
think  you  mean.** 

"  Not  at  all,**  replied  d*Artagnan.  "  This  time  we  shall  be  pursued ; 
let  us  allow  them  to  leave  the  bourg,  and  pursue  us  on  the  road  to 
Scotland ;  and  when  they  have  gallopea  past  us,  we  will  iske  an  opposite 
direction." 

At  a  few  paces  from  them  flowed  a  rivulet,  oyer  which  there  was  a 
bridge.  D*Artagnan  guided  his  horse  under  the  arch  of  this  bridge, 
and  his  friends  followed  him.  They  had  not  been  there  ten  minutes 
when  they  heard  the  rapid  gallop  of  a  troop  of  horse.  Shortly  after, 
this  troop  passed  over  their  heads,  far  from  suspecting  that  those  they 
sought  were  only  separated  from  them  by  the  thickness  of  *the  arch  of 
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London. 

•  Whbh  the  noise  of  the  horses  had  died  away,  d*Artagnan  regained 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  began  to  make  all  speed  across  the  plain, 
corectinghis  course  as  much  as  possible  towards  London.  Bis  three 
mends  followed  him  in  silence,  until,  by  making  a  large  dStour,  they 
nad  left  the  bourg  far  behind  them. 

Well !  this  tmie,"  said  d* Artagnan,  when  he  thought  himself  far 

wioiigh  from  the  point  of  departure  to  change  from  a  gallop  to  a  trot, 

1  think,  decidedly,  everything  is  lost,  and  that  what  we  have  to  do  is 

winake  our  way  to  France  as  fost  as  we  can.    What  do  you  say  to  my 

Pi«J»8ition,  Athos  ?  is  it  not  reasonable  ?** 

leg.  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Athos;  "but  you  the  other  day  pro- 
Ba'S^fS  one  more  than  reasonable— a  noble  and  generous  one :  you 
"woi  we  will  die  here!'    I  only  repeat  your  own  words," 
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**  Oh !"  laid  Por&os, '' death  is  nothing;  it  18 not  d0a&  fhat  00^ 
make  us  uneasy,  becauae  we  do  not  know  what  it  is ;  but  it  is  the  idea 
of  a  defeat  wmoh  tonnenta  ma    According  to  the  turn  thina  hne 
taken,  we  must  give  battle  in  London,  in  the  provinces,  and  in  aa  fiog- 
land ;  we  cannot  in  the  end,  escape  being  beaten/' 

'*  We  ought  to  be  present  at  this  great  tragedy  to  the  end  of  it,"  aid 
Athos!  "whatever  it  may  be.  let  us  not  leave  England  till  after  the 
tUnouefnent.    Bo  you  not  think  as  I  do,  Aramis  ? " 

"  In  every  point,  niy  dear  comte ;  and  then,  I  must  oonfees,  I  should 
like  to  meet  with  this  Mordaunt  again;  it  appears  to  me  we  have  an 
account  to  settle  with  him ;  and  it  is  not  our  custom  to  quit  a  ooontiy 
without  discharcnng  tbese  sorts  of  debts/' 

''That  is  another  thing," said  d'Artagnan;  "there  is  a  reason  that 
has  some  plaiudbiUty  in  it.    For  my  part,  I  confess  that,  for  the  sake  of    I 
finding  the  Mordaunt  in  question,  I  would  remain  a  whole  year  in 
London.    Only  let  us  lodge  with  a  man  who  is  safe,  and  not  in  a  fashion 
to  awaken  suspicion :  for,  at  present^  depend  upon  it,  H.  Cromwell  is 
in  search  of  us;  ana,  as  (Seut  as  I  can  judge,  that  M.  Cromwell  is  no     ' 
joker.    Athos,  do  you  know,  in  all  the  citv,  an  auberge  where  the  sheets     I 
are  d^m,  rosbif  reasonably  cooked,  and  the  wine  is  not  made  with  hops      I 
orjuniper-berriesP"  I 

^  I  think  I  know  just  the  place,"  said  Athos.  "  De  Winter  took  us  I 
to  the  house  of  a  man  who,  he  said,  was  an  ancient  Spaniard,  natural-  i 
ized  in  England  by  the  guineas  of  his  new  compatriots.  What  do  you  i 
flay  to  it,  Aramis?^'  I 

"Why,  that  I  think  the  project  of  lodging  with  el  Senor  Peres  i 
appears  most  reasonable,  and  on  my  own  account  I  adopt  it  We  will 
invoke  the  memory  of  dear  de  Winter,  for  whom  he  aeemed  to  have  ' 
great  veneration;  we  will  tell  him  we  are  come,  as  amateurs,  to  see 
what  passes;  we  will  spend,  each  of  us,  a  guinea  a  day  in  his  house; 
and  I  beUeve  that,  by  means  of  these  precautions,  we  may  remain  in 
tranquillity." 

"  Tou  forget  one,  Aramis,  and  that  a  very  important  precaution." 

"What  is  that  ?^ 

"Changing  our  clothes." 

"Bah !  '  Said  Forthos,  "why  should  we  change  our  clothes,  when  we 
are  so  much  at  our  ease  in  those  we  have  ?" 

" That  we  mav  not  be  recognized,"  said  d'Artagnan.  "Our  clothes 
have  a  cut  and  almost  a  uniform  colour,  which  prodaim  the  Frenchman 
at  first  siffht  Now,  I  am  not  so  in  love  with  the  cut  of  my  pourpoint, 
or  the  colour  of  my  chausses,  to  risk  being  hung  at  Tyburn,  or  trans- 
ported to  the  Indies,  for  the  sake  of  them.  I  will  buy  a  maroon  suit;  I 
have  remarked  that  these  imbeciles  of  Puritans  affect  that  colour." 

"  But  do  you  think  you  can  find  your  man  again  ?  "  said  Aramis. 

"  Oh !  certainly ;  helives  at  the  Bedford  Tavern,  in  Green  HaU  Street ; 
besides,  I  could  find  my  way  into  the  city  with  rs^  eyes  shut." 

"I.would  we  were  there,"  said  d'Artagnan;  my  advice  would  be 
to  get  to  London  before  day,  if  possible,  even  if  we  foundered  tiie 
horses." 

^  "  Come  on,  then,"  said  Athos ;  "for,  unless  I  am  out  in  my  calcula- 
tions, we  are  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  leagues  iVom  ft." 

The  friends  pressed  their  horses,  and  actually  arrived  at  about  five  in 
the  morning.  At  the  gate  they  wished  to  enter  by  they  were  stopped 
by  apost ;  but  Athos  replied,  in  excellent  English,  that  they  were  sent 
bv  Colonel  Harrison  to  inform  his  colleague  M.  Pride  of  the  coming 
of  the  king.   This  reply  brought  on  some  questions  oonoeming  Ibe 
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aq>tiii«  of  the  long :  and  Aihos  gave  suoh  preoise  and  positive  details* 
that  if  the  guards  or  the  post  had  had  any  suspicions,  tney  must  have 
vanished  completely.  The  passage  then  was  granted  to  the  four  firiends» 
with  all  sorts  of  Puritanical  congratulations. 

Athos  had  told  truth;  he  rode  straight  to  the  Bedford  Tavern,  and 
made  himself  known  to  the  host  who  was  so  much  enchanted  to  see 
him  return  in  such  numerous  ana  good  company,  that  he  at  once  ordered 
his  host  chambers  to  be  prepared  for  them. 

Although  it  was  not  yet  daylight,  our  four  travellers,  on  arriving  in 
London,  had  found  the  whole  city  in  commotion.  The  report  that  the 
captured  king,  conducted  by  Colonel  Harrison,  was  journeying  towards 
the  capital,  had  prevailed  the  evening  before,  and  many  persons  had 
not  gone  to  bed  for  fear  that  Stuart,  as  they  called  him,  should  arrive 
in  the  night,  and  they  should  miss  his  entrance. 

The  project  of  chansing  their  style  of  dress  had  been  adopted  unani- 
mously, if  we  except  tne  slight  opposition  of  Forthos.  They  occupied 
themselves,  then,  in  putting  it  into  execution  at  once.  The  host  had 
all  sorts  of  garments  brought  to  him,  as  if  he  had  wished  to  refurnish 
his  wardrobe.  Athos  chose  a  black  suit,  which  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  a  respectable  citizen ;  Aramis  who  would  not  quit  the  sword,  chose  a 
dress  of  a  militarv  cut;  Porthos  was  seduced  by  a  red  pourpoint  and 
green  chausses;  d'Artagnan,  whose  colour  was  settled  beforehand,  had 
only  to  select  the  shade  of  it ;  and  in  his  maroon  suit  he  was  transformed 
into  a  retired  dealer  in  sugar. 

As  to  Grimaud  and  Mousqueton,  who  wore  no  livery,  they  were  suffi- 
ciently disf^ised;  besides,  Grimaua  presented  the  type  of  the  calm,  dry, 
stiff,  and  circumiroect  Englishman  of  the  day ;  Mousqueton,  that  of  the 
corpulent,  bloated,  jovial-looking  Englishman  of  all  times. 

Now,'^  said  d'Artagnan,  "  let  us  proceed  to  the  principal  change ; 
let  us  cut  off  our  hair,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  insulted  by  the 
populace.  Being  no  longer  gentlemen  by  the  sword,  let  us  be  Puritans 
Dy  our  head-dress :  that,  you  know,  is  the  important  part  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Cavalier  from  the  Boundhead.'' 

Upon  this  important  point  d'Artagnan  found  Aramis  very  refractory ; 
he  wished  by  all  means  to  preserve  his  hair,  which  was  very  handsome, 
and  of  which  he  took  great  care ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  Athos,  to 
whom  such  things  were  indifferent,  to  set  him  the  example.  Porthos 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  Mousqueton,  who  cut  away  with  unsparing 
scissors  at  the  thick  rough  mass ;  d'Artagnan  operated  for  himself,  and 
shaped  a  fancy  head,  something  resembling  a  model  of  the  times  of 
ITrancis  I.  or  Charles  IX. 
*'  We  are  frightful ! "  said  Athos. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Aramis, "  we  savour  of  the  Puritan  enough  to  nukke  one 
shudder." 
"  My  head  is  so  cold,"  cried  Porthos. 
"  And  I  feel  a  strong  incUnation  to  preach,"  said  d'Artagnan. 
"Well,  now,"  said  Athos,  "that  we  are  so  transformed  we  should  not 
know  each  other,  and  consequently  can  have  no  fear  of  being  recognized, 
let  us  go  and  see  the  king  enter ;  if  he  has  marched  all  night,  he  cannot 
be  fer  Irom  London." 

In  fact,  the  fohr  friends  had  not  been  long  mixed  up  with  the  crowd 
before  loud  cries  and  great  commotion  announced  the  coming  of  the 
^i^B*  A  carriage  had  been  sent  to  meet  him,  and  from  afar  the  gigantic 
Forthos  announced  that  he  saw  the  royal  carriage  coming.  D'Artagnan 
?«>odon  the  very  points  of  his  toes,  whilst  Athos  and  Aramis  listened, 
^  ordef  to  asQ^tain  by  their  own  organs  what  was  really  the  pubUo 
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^ The  carriage  passed,  and  d'Artagnan  recogni^d  Harrison  at 

one  window  and  Moroaunt  at  the  other.  As  to  the  people,  whose 
impressions  Athos  and  Aramis  studied,  they  shouted  the  ooarsest  and 
most  violent  imprecations  against  their  fallen  monarch.  Athos  returned 
quite  dispirited. 

"  My  dear  friend  "  said  d'Artagnan  to  him,  "  you  persist  in  this  cause 
quite  uselessly;  the  state  of  it  is  as  bad  as  possible,  for  my  own  part,  I 
only  attach  myself  to  it  on  your  account,  and  from  a  certain  artistic 
interest  in  politics  peculiar  to  a  musketeer.  I  should  certainly,  I  admit, 
take  a  great  pleasure  in  snatching  the  me^  from  these  howling  beasts, 
and  then  to  laugh  at  them !    Pardieu  !  I  will  think  of  if 

The  next  day,  whilst  standiiig  at  his  window,  which  opened  on  one 
of  the  most  populous  quarters  of  the  city.  Atnos  heard  a  man  crying 
the  bill  of  Parliament  which  cited  to  the  bar  the  ex-king  Charles  I., 
accused  of  being  guilty  of  treason  and  abuse  of  newer.  D'Artagnan  was 
close  to  him ;  Aramis  was  consulting  a  map ;  Porthoa  was  absorbed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  succulent  breakfast. 

*' The  Parliament!"  cried  Athos,— "it  is  not  possible  that  the  Par- 
liament has  passed  such  a  bill ! " 

"Listen!''  said  d'Artagnan;  "I understand  but  little  English;  bat 
as  English  is  nothing  but  French  badly  pronounced,  I  can  make  out  he 
says,  *  Parliamenfa  hill;*  which  means  the  bill  of  the  Parliament;  or 
else,  *  Got  dam !  *  as  they  say  here." 

At  that  moment  the  host  entered,  and  Athos  beckoned  him  to  him. 
*'  Has  the  Parliament  passed  this  bill  P  "  asked  Athos,  in  English. 

"  Yes,  milord,  the  pure  Parliament." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  pure  Parliament  ;--are  there  two  Par- 
liaments ?  " 

"My  friend,"  interrupted  d'Artagnan,  "as  I  do  not  onderstaDd 
Englisn,  and  as  we  all  understand  Spanish,  be  kind  enough  to  carry  on 
this  conversation  in  that  language,  which  is  your  own,  and  which  con- 
sequently you  speak  with  nleasure  when  you  have  an  opportunity." 

^  That  will  be  best,"  said  Aramis. 

As  to  Perthes,  all  his  attention  was  concentrated  in  the  bone  of  a 
cutlet,  which  he  was  despoiling  of  its  fleshy  envelope. 

"  You  asked,  then '  said  the  host,  in  Spanish. 

"  I  asked,"  said  Athos,  in  the  same  language, "  whether  there  were  two 
Parliaments^— one  j)ure  and  the  other  impure  ?  " 

"  Well,  this  is  whimsical ! "  said  Perthes,  raising  his  head  slowly,  and 
looking  at  his  friends  with  astonishment;  "I  understand  English!  I 
understand  what  you  say !" 

"  That  is  because  we  are  speaking  Spanish,  my  friend,"  said  Athos, 
with  his  usual  coolness. 

"Ah !  diahle .'"  said  Perthes,  "I  am  sorry  for  that ;  I  thought  I  wis 
richer  by  a  language." 

"  When  I  say  a  pure  Parliament,  senor,"  resumed  the  host, "  I  speak 
of  that  Colonel  Pnde  has  purified,  or  purged  as  they  call  it." 

**  Parole  ePhonneur !  "  exclaimed  d'Artagnan,  "these  people  are  very 
ingenious ;  when  I  return  to  France,  I  must  tell  M.  Mazarin  and  M.  le 
Coadjuteur  of  this.  The  one  will  pimfy  it  in  the  name  of  the  oouris  and 
the  other  in  the  name  of  the  people,  so  that  they  WOl  no  longer  be 
plagued  with  a  Parliament  at  all." 

"Who  is  this  Colonel  Pride?"  asked  Aramis;  "and  how  did  he  set 
about  purifying  the  Parliament  ?" 

,  "  Colonel  Pnde,"  said  the  Spaniard, "  is  an  ancient  carrier,  a  veiy 
ntelligent  inAn»  who  had  remarked  one  thing  while  driving  hia  otft; 
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and  that  was,  that  when  a  stone  lay  in  his  way,  it  was  easier  to  remove 
the  stone  than  to  make  his  wheel  pass  over  it.  Now,  out  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  who  compose  the  Parliament,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  were  troublesome,  and  might  have  overturned  the  political 
cart.  So  he  took  them  as  he  used  to  do  with  stones,  and  threw 
them  out  of  the  chamber." 

"  Very  cleverly  done  ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  who,  a  man  of  wit  himself, 
admired  shrewdness  and  keen  intelligence  wherever  he  found  them. 

"And  were  all  the  expelled  persons  of  the  Stuart  party?"  said 
Athos. 

"  Without  doubt  they  were,  senor,  and  might  have  saved  the  king." 

"  Parhleu  !"  said  Porthos,  *'why,  they  were  the  majority." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  said  Aramis,  "  he  will  consent  to  appear  before 
such  a  tribunal?" 

"He  must,"  replied  the  Spaniard;  "if  he  attempted  to  refuse,  the 
people  would  force  him  to  do  it." 

"  Thank  you.  Master  Perez,"  said  Athos  j  **  I  am  now  suflBciently  in- 
structed in  the  affair." 

**  And  do  you  not  now  begin,  Athos,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "to  believe  it 
is  a  lost  cause  ?  and  that  with  the  Harrisons,  the  Joyces,  the  Prides,  and 
the  Crom wells,  we  should  never  succeed?" 

"  The  king  will  be  delivered  up  to  the  tribunal,  but  the  silence  of  his 
friends  indicates  a  plot."    B'Arl^gnan  shrugged  nis  shoulders. 

**  But,"  said  Aramis,  "  if  they  dare  to  condemn  their  king,  they  will 
condemn  him  to  exile  or  imprisonment,  that  will  be  all." 

D'Artagnan  whistled  a  little  air  of  incredulity. 

"  We  shall,  however,  see,"  said  Athos, "  for  we  shall  attend  the  sittings, 
I  presume  ?  " 

'You  will  not  have  long  to  wait,"  said  the  host;  *Vfor  they  are  to 
commence  to-morrow." 

"  Why,  then,  the  proceedings  were  all  prepared  before  the  king  was 
taken  ?'^  replied  Athos. 

"  To  be  sure  they  were,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  **  they  began  on  the  day  he 
was  bought." 

"You  know,"  said  Aramis,  **  that  it  was  our  friend  M.  Mordaunt  who 
made,  if  not  the  bargain,  at  least  the  first  overtures  in  that  little 


"And you  will  please  to  know"  said  d'Artagnan,  •'that  wherever  he 
m^  fall  into  my  hands.  I  will  kill  that  M.  Mordaunt." 

For  shame  !"  said  Athos,  "  he  is  such  a  miserable  wretch.^* 

/*  And  it  is  because  he  is  such  a  miserable  wretch  that  I  want  to  kill 
him,"  said  d'Artagnan.  "  My  dear  friend,  I  submit  to  your  wishes  quite 
often  enough  to  make  you  indulgent  to  mine :  and  this  time^  whether 
it  pleases  you  or  not,  I  declare  that  this  Mordaunt  shall  be  killed  only 
by  me." 

"  And  by  me,"  said  Porthos. 

"  And  by  me,"  said  Aramis. 

"Affecting  unanimity  !"  cried  d'Artagnan,  "which  well  becomes 
Bood  citizens,  as  we  are.  So  now  let  us  go  and  take  a  walk  in  the  city. 
Mordaunt  himself  would  not  know  us,  at  four  paces'  distance,  through 
such  a  fog  as  this.    Come,  let  us'drink  in  a  little  of  this  fog." 

"Yes,"  said  Porthos,  "  that  will  teach  us  to  like  beer." 

.And  the  four  friends  set  out  to  take,  as  is  commonly  said,  the  country 
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CHAPTEE  LXVn. 

The  Trial. 

The  next  day  a  numerous  ^niard  conducted  Charles  before  the  high 
court  which  was  to  try  him.  The  crowd  filled  the  streets  and  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace ;  so  much  so,  that  the  four  friends,  at 
the  very  first  steps  they  took,  found  their  progress  stopped  by  the  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  of  this  living  wall ;  some  robust  and  quarrel- 
some members  of  the  populace  even  repuLsed  Aramis  so  rudely,  that 
Porthos  raised  his  formidable  fist,  and  let  it  fall  upon  the  farinaceous 
face  of  a  baker,  which  immediately  changed  its  colour,  and,  covered  with 
blood,  looked,  m  its  bruised  state,  like  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes.  This 
created  a  great  disturbance ;  three  men  rushed  upon  Porthos,  but  Athos 
drove  off  one,  d' Artagnan  another,  and  Porthos  threw  the  third  over 
his  head.  Some  English  amateurs  of  pugUism  appreciated  the  rapid 
and  easy  style  in  which  this  manoeuvre  was  executed,  and  clapped  their 
hands.  Instead,  then,  of  being  well  pummelled  as  they  expected  to  be, 
Porthos  and  his  frjenas  were  near  being  carried  in  triumph ;  but,  dread- 
ing^ everything  that  could  draw  attention  upon  them,  they,  with  much 
satisfaction,  succeeded  in  escaping  the  ovation.  They,  however,  gained 
one  thing  bv  this  Herculean  demonstration ;  the  crowd  openea  before 
them,  and  thejr  gained  the  palace,  a  thing  which  half  an  hour  before 
seemed  impossible. 

All  London  thronged  to  the  doors  of  the  court,  so  that  when  the 
friends  succeeded  in  penetratins  into  it,  they  found  the  three  first  rows 
of  benches  completely  filled.  This  was  no  great  evil  for  people  who  did 
not  themselves  wish  to  be  seen,  and  they  took  their  places  very  well 
satisfied,  with  the  exception  of  Porthos,  who  wished  to  exhibit  his  red 
pourpoiwt  and  green  chausses,  and  who  regretted  not  being  in  the 
front  row. 

The  benches  were  placed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  from 
their  place  the  four  friends  commanded  the  whole  assembly.  Chance 
had  so  ordered  that  they  entered  the  middle  tribune,  and  were  just  in 
front  of  the  fauteuil  prepared  for  the  king. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  king  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  hall.  He  entered  surrounded  by  guards,  with  his  head  covered 
and  with  a  calm  air.  He  cast  around  a  look  full  of  confidence,  as  if  he 
came  to  preside  over  an  assembly  of  submissive  subjects,  and  not  to 
reply  to  the  accusations  of  a  rebel  court. 

The  judges,  proud  of  having  a  king  to  humiliate,  were  evidently  pre- 
paring to  employ  the  right  they  had  arrogated  to  themselves.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  an  usher  was  sent  to  tell  Charles  that  it  was  customary 
for  an  accused  person  to  be  uncovered  in  court  Charles,  vrithout 
making  any  reply,  pulled  his  hat  down  more  firmly  on  his  head ;  then, 
when  the  usher  had  departed,  he  sat  down  in  the  fauteul  placed  in 
front  of  the  president,  striking  his  boot  with  a  little  wand  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand.  Parry,  who  accompanied  him,  remained  standing 
behind  him. 

Instead  of  watching  the  ceremonies,  the  eyes  of  d'Arta^an  were  fixed 
upon  Athos,  whose  countenance  reflected  all  the  emotions  which  the 
kmg,  by  his  power  over  himself,  succeeded  in  chasing  from  his.  This 
agitation  in  the  calm  and  cold  Athos  terrified  him.  , 
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*'  I  hope,"  said  he,  leaning  down  to  the  ear  of  his  Menil  ''that  you 
will  take  example  by  his  majesty,  and  not  get  yourself  stupidly  killed  in 
this  cage." 

"  Be  satisfied,"  said  Athos. 

"  Ah,  ah ! "  said  d* Arts^nan, "  it  appears  they  are  afraid  of  something, 
for  they  are  doubUng  the  posts;  just  now  there  were  nothing  but 
partisans,  now  they  have  muskets :  there  are  now  some  for  every  body. 
the  partisans  for  the  auditors  of  the  parquet,  the  muskets  are  intended 
for  us/* 

"  Thirty,  forty,  fifty,  seventy  men,"  said  Porthos,  counting  the  new 
comers. 

"  Eh !"  said  Aramis,  "you  have  forgotten  the  officer,  Porthos ;  and  if 
you  look  at  him  again,  I  think  you  will  find  him  worth  being  counted." 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  said  d'Artagnan,  and  he  became  palelwith  anger ;  for 
he  recognized  Mordaunt,  who,  with  a  drawn  sword,  led  the  musketeers 
behind  the  king,  tiiat  is  to  say,  in  face  of  the  tribunes. 

"  Do  you  think  he  knows  us  ?  In  that  case  I  shall  soon  beat  a 
retreat,  continued  d'Artagnan.  "  I  have  no  inclination  to  have  any 
kind  of  death  imposed  upon  me,  and  should  prefer  having  my  choice. 
Now  I  have  no  fancy  to  being  fired  at  in  a  box." 

"  No  "  said  Aramis^  "  there  is  no  fear  of  his  seeing  us,  he  is  too  much 
engaged  with  the  kmg.  Mordieu!  with  what  glances  the  insolent 
scoundrel  surveys  his  migesty.  Can  he  possibly  hate  him  as  mtich  as  he 
does  us  ?" 

'*  Pardieu .'"  said  Athos, "  we  only  deprived  him  of  his  mother,  and 
the  king  has  taken  from  bun  his  name  and  his  fortune." 

*'  Then  it  is  but  just,"  said  Aramis ;  "  but,  silence !  the  president  is 
going  to  address  the  king." 

The  president  Bradshaw  then  called  upon  the  august  accused. 

"  Charles  Stuart,"  said  he, "  listen  to  the  nominal  call  of  your  judges, 
and  address  to  the  tribunal  any  observations  you  may  have  to  make. ' 

The  king,  as  if  these  words  had  not  been  addressed  to  him,  turned  his 
head  another  way.  The  president  waited,  and  as  no  reply  was  made, 
there  was  an  instant  of  silence.  Out  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-three 
members  designated,  only  seventy-three  could  answer;  for  the  others, 
terrified  at  a  compUcity  in  such  an  action,  had  absented  themselves. 

**  I  shsdl  proceed  to  the  call,"  said  Bradshaw,  without  appearing  to 
notice  the  absence  of  three-fifths  of  the  assembly. 

And  he  beean  to  name,  one  after  another,  both  the  present  and  absent 
members.  Those  who  were  present  replied  in  a  strong  or  faint  voice, 
according  to  the  courage  and  confidence  they  had  in  theur  opinions.  A 
short  ^lence  followed  the  call  upon  absent  members,  and  the  name  of 
each  was  repeated  twice. 

The  name  of  Colonel  Pwrfax  came  in  its  turn,  and  was  followed  by 
one  of  those  short  but  solemn  silences  which  proclaimed  the  absence  of 
the  members  who  were  not  wiUing  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  trial. 

**  Colonel  Pairfax,"  repeated  Bradshaw. 

"  Fairfax,"  replied  a  mocking  voice,  which  by  its  clear  silver  tone 

"Was  recognized  as  that  of  a  woman, "  knows  better  than  to  be  here." 
An  immense  burst  of  laughter  welcomed  these  words,  which  were 

TiKmounced  with  that  audacity  which  women  draw  from  their  ow9 

v^ness,  a  weakness  which  screens  them  from  all  vengeance. 

That  is  the  voice  of  a  woman,"  cried  Aramis.    **  Ah !  bv  my  soul  I 

woold  rive  much  to  find  she  was  young  and  beautiful,"  and  he  mounted 

Bpjm  tbe  steps,  to  get  a  view  of  the  tribune  iSrom  which  the  voice  came. 
^7  my  faitb,"  said  Aramis,  **  she  is  charming.    See,  d  Artagnan  j 
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everybody  is  looking  at  her ;  and  although  the.stem  eye  of  BradBhAW  is 
fixed  upon  her,  she  does  not  blench/' 

"  It  IS  Lady  Fairfax  herself,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  don't  you  remember 
her,  Porthos  ?    We  saw  her  with  her  husband  at  Cromwell's  palace." 

At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  the  calm  disturbed  by  this  strange  episode 
was  re-established,  and  the  call  was  continued. 

*'  These  fellows  will  raise  the  sitting  when  they  find  they  are  not  in 
sufficient  numbers,"  said  the  comte  de  la  F6re. 

(  "  Oh,  you  don't  know  them,  Athos,"  said  d'Artjignan ;  "observe  the 
gmile  of  Mordaunt,  see  how  he  looks  at  the  king.  Is  that  the  look  of  a 
man  who  fears  his  victim  should  escape  him  ?  No,  no ;  that  is  the  smilo 
of  satisfied  hatred,  of  vengeance  sure  of  being  satiated.  Cursed  basilisk ! 
it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  me  when  I  can  cross  something  else  with  you 
besides  looks.' 

"  The  king  is  really  handsome,"  said  Porthos ;  *'  and  see,  prisoner  as 
he  is,  with  what  care  he  is  dressed.  The  feather  in  his  hat  is  worth  at 
least  fifty  pistoles;  look  at  it,  Aramis." 

The  call  finished,  the  president  gave  orders  for  the  reading  of  the  act 
of  accusation.  Athos  became  pale ;  he  was  once  more  deceived  in  his 
expectations.    Although  the  judges  were  insufficient  in  number,  the 


showing  your  disgust,  if  you  please,  to  the  little  horrors  that  yonder 
gentleman  in  black  is  about  to  say  of  his  king,  with  full  license  and 
privilege." 

In  fact,  never  were  more  brutal  accusations,  never  were  more  vile 
insults  and  abuse,  never  were  more  sanguinary  requisitions,  hurled 
against  royal  niajcusty.  Till  that  period  rebels  had  been  satisfied  with 
assassinating  kin^,  but  it  was  at  most  upon  their  dead  bodies  they  had 
been  prodigal  of  msult. 

Charles  I.  listened  to  the  speech  of  his  accuser  with  remarkable  atten- 
tion, allowing  abuse  to  nass  unnoticed,  and  restraining  his  grief;  and 
when  hatred  exceeded  all  bounds,  when  the  accuser  constituted  himself 
executioner  beforehand,  he  replied  by  a  smile  of  contempt.  It  was,  after 
all,  a  terrible  masterpiece  in  which  this  unfortunate  king  found  ail  his 
imprudences  changed  into  treasons,  and  his  errors  transformed  into 
crimes. 

D'Arta«nan  left  this  torrent  of  abuse  to  flow  on  with  all  the  disdain 
it  merited,  but  his  judicious  spirit  was  struck  by  several  of  the  inculpa* 
tions  of  the  accuser. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  he, "  if  punishment  is  to  be  infficted  upon  impru- 
dence, levity,  and  unsteadiness  of  purpose,  this  poor  king  certainly 
merits  punishment ;  but  surely  that  which  he  now  endures  is  quite 
sufficient  for  all  his  ofiences." 

**At  aU  events,"  said  Aramis,  "no  nunishment  ousfat  to  reach  the 
king,  but  his  ministers,  since  the  first  law  of  the  English  constitution 
says, '  The  king  can  do  no  wrong.' " 

'*  For  my  part"  thought  Porthos,  looking  at  Mordaunt^  and  oocupying 
himself  with  nooodv  but  him,  **  if  it  were  not  for  disturbmg  the  mc^eBty 
of  the  scene,  I  would  jump  down  from  the  tribune,  at  three  bounds  I 
throw  myseu  upon  that  Mordaunt  and  strangle  him ;  I  would  take  him 
by  the  heels  and  knock  about  the  heads  of  those  musketeers  who  imitate 
so  badly  the  musketeers  of  France.  And  whilst  I  was  doing  that^ 
d'Artagnan,  who  is  full  of  wit  and  invention,  would  find  out 
Tieans  of  saving  the  king.   I  will  speak  to  him  about  it." 
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As  to  Atliod,  his  face  red  as  fire,  his  hands  clenched,  his  lips  bleeding 
from  his  nervous  biting,  he  sat  perspiring  on  his  bencn,  furious  at  everv 
fresh  insult,  and  angered  even  at  the  astonishing  patience  of  the  royal 
victim— ana  that  inflexible  arm,  that  stout  heart,  were  changed  into  a 
trembling  hand  and  a  shivering  body.  And  that  moment  the  accuser 
torminated  his  office  by  these  words : — 

"  The  present  accusation  ia  brought  by  us  in  the  name  of  the  English 
people." 

There  was  a  slight  murmur  in  the  tribune  at  these  words,  and  another 
voice,  not  the  voice  of  a  woman,  but  a  manly,  clear,  though  agitated 
voice,  thundered  from  behind  d'Artagnan  :— 

'*  It  is  a  lie !  and  nine-tenths  of  the  English  people  hold  in  horror 
"what  you  say  and  do ! " 

It  was  the  voice  of  Athos,  who,  quite  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm, 
stood  up,  with  his  arms  extended,  and  thus  replied  to  the  public 
accusen  At  this  apostrophe,  king,  judges,  spectators,  all  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  tribune  in  which  the  four  friends  were.  Mordaunt 
did  as  others  did,  and  at  once  recognized  the  gentleman,  around  whom 
the  other  three  Frenchmen  stood,  pale  but  threatening.  His  eyes 
flashed  with  joy ;  he  had  once  a^ain  found  the  men  for  the  pursuit 
and  death  of  whom  he  devoted  his  life.  With  a  furious  movement  he 
called  to  him  a  score  musketeers,  and  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the 
tribune  in  which  his  enemies  were : — 
"  Fire  I  fire  upon  that  tribune !  '*  said  he. 

Bul^  rapid  as  thought,  d'Artagnan  had  seized  Athos  by  the  middle 
and  his  faithful  imitator,  Perthes,  had  laid  hold  of  Aramis ;  they  dragged 
them  down  the  steps,  rushed  into  the  corridors,  then  separated  and 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  so  effectually,  that  the  cries  of  the  multitude 
stopped  the  impetus  given  to  carnage,  and  the  musketeers  raised  their 
deadly  weapons  without  firing. 

Charles  had  also  recognizea  the  four  Frenchmen ;  he  placed  one  hand 
upon  his  heart,  to  quiet  its  beating,  and  the  other  over  his  eyes,  that  he 
might  not  witness  the  slaughter  of  his  faithful  friends.  Mordaunt,  pale 
and  trembling  with  rage,  precipitated  himself  from  the  hall,  sword  in 
hand,  with  the  ten  halberdiers,  permeating  the  crowd,  interrogating  and 
searching— but  was  forced  to  return,  breathless  and  disappointed. 

The  disturbance  was  extraordinary.  More  than  half  an  hour  passed 
before  any  one  could  obtain  a  hearing.  The  judges  expected  each  tribune 
to  throw  forth  its  threatening  or  condemnatory  voice.  The  tribunes 
beheld  the  muskets  pointed  towards  them,  and,  divided  between  fear 
and  curiosity,  remained  tumultuous  and  agitated.  At  length  quiet  was 
restored. 
**  What  have  you  to  say  in  your  defence  ?  "  said  Bradshaw  to  the  king. 
Then  with  the  tone  of  a  judge,  and  not  of  a  culprit,  and  with  his  head 
covered,  rising,  not  from  humility,  but  as  to  show  authority,— 

"  Before  interrogating  me,'*  said  Charles, "  answer  me.    I  was  free  at 
Newcastle ;  I  there  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  two  chambers.    Instead 
of  performing  your  part  of  the  treaty,  whilst  I  performed  mine,  you 
bought  me  ofthe  Scots,  not  at  a  high  price,  I  know,  which  does  honour 
to  the  economy  of  your  government.    But  because  your  having  pur- 
chased me  at  the  price  of  a  slave,  do  you  think  I  cease  to  be  your  king  ? 
Not  at  all  I    To  answer  you  would  be  to  forget  I  am  so.   I  will  omy 
anaver  you  when  you  have  proved  your  right  to  interrogate  me.    To 
Mttwer  you  would  be  to  recognize  you  as  my  judges,  and  I  only  recognize 
you  as  my  executioners."    And  amidst  a  death-like  silence,  Charlesi 
c^  dignified,  and  still  coveredi  resumed  his  seat. 
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"Why  are  not  my  Frenchmen  there  still ?"  murmured  Charles  to 
himself,  with  pride,  and  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  tribune  in  wlueh 
they  had  appeared  for  an  instant ;  "  they  would  see  that  their  firiend, 
while  living,  is  worthy  of  being  defended ;  when  dead,  of  being  wept." 

But  he  in  vain  fathomed  the  depths  of  the  crowd,  and  in  a  manner 
asked  of  God  their  consoling  presence ;  he  saw  nothing  but  stupid 
and  fearful  countenances ;  and  he  again  felt  himself  alone,  contending 
with  hatred,  hypocrisy,  and  ferocity. 

"Well!"  said  the  president,  seeing  Charles  resolved  to  preserve 
invincible  silence,  "  be  it  so;  we  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  you,  in  spite 
of  your  silence.  You  are  accused  of  treason,  abuse  of  power,  and  aasaasi- 
nation.  Witnesses  will  prove  these.  Betire  now,  and  an  approaching 
sitting  will  accomplish  what  you  refuse  to  do  in  this." 

Charles  arose,  and  turning  towards  Parry,  whom  he  saw  pale,  and 
with  his  brow  bathed  in  sweat, — 

"  Well,  my  good  Parry,"  said  he  to  him, "  what  is  the  matter  ?  Why 
do  you  agitate  yourself  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sire !"  said  Parry,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  in  a  supplicating 
voice ;  "  oh,  sire !  as  you  go  out  from  the  hall,  do  not  look  to  the  left ! " 

"Why  not,  Parry?" 

"  Only  do  not  look,  I  implore  you,  sire ! " 

"  What  is  there  then  ?  Speak ! "  said  Charles,  endeavouring  to  we 
through  the  hedge  of  guards  oehind  him. 

"  There  is out  you  will  not  look,  sire,  will  you?    There  is 

they  have  laid  upon  a  table  the  axe  with  which  criminals  are  executed. 
The  sight  of  it  is  hideous,  do  not  look  at  it,  sire,  1  entreat  you ! " 

"  Fools ! "  said  Charles, "  do  they  believe  me  as  base  and  cowardly  as 
they  are  ?  You  did  well  to  warn  me— thank  you.  Parry/'  And  the 
moment  being  come  for  retiring,  the  king  rose  and  followed  his  gaaids. 

As  Parry  had  said,  on  the  left  of  the  door— its  sinister  brightness  set 
off  the  red  doth  upon  which  it  was  laid— was  placed  the  axe^  with  its 
long  handle,  polished  by  the  executioner. 

When  arrived  in  front  of  it  Charles  stopped,  and  turning  with  a  smileu 
—"Ah!  ah!"  said  he,  "the  axe!  Ingenious  bugbear!  worthy  ot 
those  who  do  not  know  what  a  gentleman  is.  Thou  nast  no  terrors  for 
me,  headsman's  axe,"  added  he,  striking  it  with  the  little  flexible  wand 
he  held  in  his  hand, "  and  I  eive  thee  this  blow,  awaiting  with  Christian 
patience  the  moment  when  thou  wilt  return  it  to  me ! " 

Shrugging  his  shoulders  with  royal  disdain,  he  continued  lus  way, 
leaving  tne  crowd,  which  had  pressed  round  the  table  to  see  how  the 
king  would  look  on  beholding  the  axe  which  was  to  separate  his  head 
from  his  body,  stupified  with  astonishment,  or  penetrated  with  admi- 
ration. 

"  In  good  truth,  Parry,"  continued  the  king,  as  he  walked  away,  "all 
these  people  take  me,  (xod  pardon  me !  for  an  India  ootton-meroiianii 
and  not  for  a  gentleman  accustomed  to  the  glitter  of  naked  steel  I  Do 
they  think  I  am  not  eaual  to  a  butcher  ?  " 

As  he  pronounced  these  words  he  arrived  at  the  door.  A  long  line 
of  people  was  planted  there;  not  having  been  able  t»  obtun  places  in 
the  tnbunes,  they  wished  to  enjoy  the  end  of  the  spectacle;,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  which  had  escaped  them.  This  immense  multitade, 
in  the  ranks  of  which  were  many  ill-favoured  threatening  oountenanoes, 
drew  a  slight  sigh  from  the  king. 

"  What  numbers  of  men ! "  thought  be, "  and  not  one  devoted  firiend 
amonsthem!" 

Ana  as  he  spoke  these  words  of  doubt  and  disoouragemMit  to  binifalC 
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a  voice,  as  if  replying  to  them,  said,  close  to  him :— "  God  blees  and 
support  fallen  majesty  I " 

The  king  turned  sharply  round,  tears  in  his  eyes  and  at  his  heart. 
It  was  an  old  soldier  of  his  guards,  who  could  not  allow  the  onportunity 
to  pass  for  paying  this  last  homage  to  the  captive  king.  But  in  an 
instant  the  poor  fellow  was  nearly  stunned  with  blows  firom  sword- 
hilts.  Captain  Groslow  being  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  avengers. 

"  Alas !  **  said  Charles,  ^  this  is  a  heavy  punishment  for  a  slight 
fault ! " 

With  an  oppressed  heart,  he  continued  his  melancholy  passage ;  but 
he  had  not  gone  a  hundrea  steps  when  a  wretched  fanatic,  thrusting 
his  body  between  the  soldiers  of  the  line,  spat  in  the  king's  face,  as 
fonxierly  an  infamous  and  accursed  Jew  spat  in  the  face  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth ! 

Loud  bursts  of  laughter  and  sullen  murmurs  resounded  at  the  same 
time  ^  the  crowd  drew  back,  approached  more  densely  than  ever,  un- 
dulating like  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  the  king  could  not  help  fancying 
he  saw  the  brilliant  eves  of  Athos  darting  their  angry  fires  amidst  the 
living  vraves.  After  that  crowning  insult,  Charles  wiped  his  face,  and 
said  with  a  sad  smile, — 

**  Poor  wretch !  for  half  a  crown  he  would  do  as  much  to  hia  own 
father!" 

The  king  was  not  deceived ;  he  had  seen  Athos  and  his  friends,  who, 
again  mingled  in  the  crowd,  escorted  the  roval  martyr  with  a  last  look. 
When  the  soldier  saluted  Charles,  the  heart  of  Athos  melted  with 
icy ;  and  when  the  poor  fellow  recovered  from  the  blows  that  followed, 
he  found  several  guineas  which  the  French  gentleman  had  slipped  into 
his  i)ocket.  But  when  the  cowardly  insulter  spat  in  the  face  of  the 
captive  king.  Athos  grasped  his  poniard.  D^Artagnan,  however,  held 
his  hand,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice,  exclaimed,  "  Wait ! " 

And  Athos  held  his  hand.  DArtagnan,  keeping  his  hold  of  Athos, 
made  a  sign  to  Porthos  and  Aramis  not  to  leave  them,  and  placed  him- 
self behind  the  man  with  naked  arms,  who  was  still  laughing  at  his 
infamous  joke  amidst  the  applause  of  nis  companions.  As  if  satisfied 
with  his  feat,  this  fellow  went  away  towards  the  city.  lyArtagnan, 
atoll  holding  Athos's  arm,  whUst  Porthos  and  Aramis  brought  up  the 
rear. 

The  naked-armed  man,  who  appeared  to  be  a  joume]fman  butcher, 
with  two  companions,  went  down  a  little  by-street  which  led  to  the 
river.  D^Artagnan  lefb  go  of  Athos's  arm,  and  walked  behind  the 
insulter.  When  they  came  near  to  the  river,  the  three  men,  perceiving 
they  were  followed,  stopped,  and  looking  insolently  at  the  Frenchmen, 
exchanged  some  blackguard  jests  among  themselves. 

"I  do  not  speak  English,  Athos,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  you  do,  and  you 
must  serve  me  as  as  interpreter." 

At  these  words,  increasing  his  pace,  he  passed  the  three  men ;  then, 
turning  sharply  round,  d'Artagnan  walked  straight  up  to  the  butcher, 
who  8topi>ed,  and  touching  his  breast  with  the  point  of  his  fore-finger : 
"Repeat  this  to  him,  Athos,"  said  he  to  his  friend :— " 'Thou  art  a 
^f^j^ndy  thou  hast  insulted  a  defenceless  man!  thou  hast  defiled  the  face 
of  ttiy  king !— thou  shalt  die ! ' " 


P^»ce  Mmself  on  the  defensive.    At  this  moment,  Aramis  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  Bword,     ,.,-    ., 
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"  No ;  no  steel !  no  steel ! "  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  steel  is  for  ftentleaM.^ 
Then  seizing  the  butcher  by  the  throat,—*'  Porthos,"  said  d' Artagntni 
'*kill  this  wretch  with  a  single  blow  of  your  fist." 

Porthos  raised  his  terrible  arm,  made  it  hiss  through  the  air  like  the 
whirr  of  a  sling,  and  the  heavy  mass  fell  with  a  hollow  sound  upon  the 
skull  of  the  cowardly  brute,  and  broke  it.  The  man  fell  like  an  ox 
beneath  the  axe. 

His  companions  wanted  to  cry  out,  wanted  to  fly,  but  their  tongues 
clung  to  the  roofs  of  their  mouths,  their  trembling  limbs  refused  to 
carry  them. 

"Tell  them  further  this,  Athos,"  continued  d'Artagnan:—"*  Thus  shall 
die  all  who  forget  that  a  man  in  chains  is  sacred ;  wat  a  captive  king  is 
twice  the  representative  of  the  Lord ! '  ** 

Athos  repeated  d'Artagnan's  words. 

The  two  men,  struck  dumb,  with  their  hair  standins  on  end,  looked  at 
the  body  of  their  friend,  swimming  in  waves  of  black  blood ;  then,  re- 
covering at  once  their  strength  and  their  voices,  they  fled  away,  crying 
out  ana  clasping  their  hands. 

**  J  ustice  is  done ! "  said  Porthos,  wiping  his  brow. 

"  And  now,"  said  d'Artagnan  to  Athos.  "  no  longer  hate  any  doubts 
of  me ;  be  satisfied^  I  will  take  charge  of  all  which  ooncems  the  king." 


CHAPTEE  LXVin. 

WhitehaU. 

As  it  had  been  easy  to  foresee,  the  Parliament  condemned  Charles 
Stuart  to  death.  Political  trials  are  almost  always  vun  formalilies ; 
for  the  same  passions  that  lead  to  accusation  lead  to  oondenuiatton. 
Such  is  the  terrible  logic  of  revolutions. 

Although  our  friends  expected  this  condemnation,  it  filled  them  with 
(pief.  D'Artagnan,  whose  mind  was  never  more  rich  in  resources  tban 
m  extreme  dangers,  swore  afresh  to  attempt  everything  that  might 

Srevent  the  defiouement  of  the  bloody  tragedy.  But  by  what  means  ? 
>f  that,  at  present^  he  had  but  a  vague  idea.  All  depended  upon  the 
nature  of  circumstances.  But  that  a  complete  plan  might  be  laid^  it 
became  necessary,  at  any  price,  to  gain  time,  and  prevent  the  execution 
from  taking  place  the  next  day,  as  had  been  decreed  by  the  judges.  The 
only  means  was  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  executioner  firoA 
London :  if  the  executioner  were  wanting,  the  sentence  could  not  be 
carried  out.  Without  doubt  the  executioner  of  the  nearest  oity  would 
be  sent  for ;  but  that  would  cause  the  delay  of  a  day.— and  one  day,  in 
such  a  case,  might  be  salvation !  B'Artagnan  took  this  more  loan 
difficult  task  upon  himself. 

One  thing,  not  less  essential,  wta  to  warn  the  king  that  thev  wvre 
about  to  attempt  to  save  him,  in  order  that  he  might  second  his  defend- 
ers as  much  as  possible;  or,  at  least,  that  he  mi^t  not  do  aoythioff  to 
thwart  their  efforts.  Aramis  charged  himself  with  this  perilous  ctfe. 
Charles  had  requested  that  Bishop  Jnxon  should  be  allowed  to  Ttsit 
him  in  his  prison  of  Whitehall.  Mordaunt  had  been  that  evening  to 
the  residence  of  the  bishop,  to  inform  him  of  the  religious  wish  ex- 
pressed by  the  king,  as  well  as  of  the  sanction  of  Oliver  CromwelL 
Aramis  determined  to  obtain  of  the  bishop,  either  by  tecior  or  j 
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8iOii|  tb4t  he  mig^t  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  palaoe  of  Whitehall,  diaguised 
ia  his  sacerdotal  insignia. 

Athos's  duty  was  to  prepare,  at  all  eventa,  the  means  of  quitting 
Ensland.  in  oaee  of  either  success  or  failure. 

[Night  being  oome,  they  met  at  the  hotel  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  each 
set  out  to  attempt  his  dangerous  mission.  The  palace  of  Whitehall  was 
guarded  by  three  regiments  of  oayalry ;  but^  above  all,  by  the  incessant 
inquietudes  of  Cromwell,  who  kept  going,  coming,  and  sending  and 
re^iUiDg  his  generals  or  agents. 

Alone,  and  in  his  customary  chamber,  illumined  by  two  wax-lightsL 
the  eonoemned  monarch  was  contemplating  with  regret  the  luxury  of 
his  past  grandeur;  as  we  see, at  the  last  hour,  the  image  of  life  more 
brilliant  and  full  of  delight  than  ever.  Parry  had  not  quitted  his 
master :  and  since  his  condemnation  had  not  ceased  to  weep. 

Charles,  leaning  with  his  elbow  on  a  table,  was  looking  at  a  medallion, 
upon  which  were  the  portraits  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  He  awaited, 
in  the  first  place,  Juxon ;  and,  after  Juxon,  martyrdom.  Sometimes 
his  thoughts  strayed  to  those  brave  French  gentlemen  who  already 
appeared  to  him  fabulous  and  chimerical,  and  were  like  the  figures 
beheld  in  dreams,  which  disappear  on  awaking.  In  fact,  Charles  not 
unfrequeutly  asked  himself,  if  all  that  had  happened  to  him  was  not  a 
dream,  or,  at  least,  the  delirium  of  a  fever. 

At  this  thought  be  rose,  made  a  few  steps  to  escape  from  his  stupor, 
and  went  as  far  as  the  window ;  but  immediately  below  the  window  he 
saw  the  glitter  of  the  muskets  of  the  guards.  Then  he  was  forced  to 
confess  to  himself  that  he  was  wide  awake,  and  that  his  bloody  dream 
was  a  sad  reality.  Charles  walked  silently  back  to  his  fauteml,  again 
leant  his  elbow  on  the  table,  let  his  head  sink  into  his  hand,  and 
thought. 

"  AJas ! "  said  he  to  himself,  "if  I  had  at  least  as  a  confessor  one  of 
those  lights  of  the  church,  whose  soul  has  sounded  all  the  mysteries  of 
life^  all  the  Uttlenesses  of  grandeur,  perhaps  his  voice  would  stifle  the 
voice  which  laments  in  my  heart !  But  I  shall  have  a  low-minded 
priest,  whose  career  and  fortunes  are  broken  by  my  calamity.  He  will 
speak  to  me  of  death,  and  of  God,  as  he  has  spoken  to  other  dying  men, 
without  comprehending  that  this  royal  dying  man  leaves  a  throne  to  a 
usurper,  and  his  children  without  bread.'^ 

Then,  carrying  the  portrait  to  his  Ups,  he  murmured,  by  turns,  the 
name  of  each  of  his  children. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  ^usty,  dark  night.  The  hour  sounded 
slowly  from  the  dock  of  the  neiKhbouring  church.  The  pale  lights  of 
the  two  wax  candles  showed  in  the  vast  and  lofty  chamber  nhantoms 
enlightened  with  strange  reflections.  These  phantoms  were  the  ances- 
tors of  King  Charles,  who  detached  themselves  from  their  gilded  frames ; 
the  refiootions  were  the  last  blue  lights  of  a  charcoal  fire,  which  was 
nearly  extinguished. 

An  overpowering  sadness  took  possession  of  the  king.    He  buried  his 

brow  in  his  hands,  thought  of  the  world,  so  beautiful  when  we  quit  it^ 

or  rather  when  it  quits  us ;  of  the  caresses  of  chikiren,  so  sweet,  so 

soothing,  particularly  when  separated  from  those  children  never  to  see 

them  a^n ;  then  of  bis  wife,  a  noble  and  courageous  creature,  who  had 

^>tained  him  through  his  struggle.     Ue  drew  from  his  bosom  the 

^^inoQd  cross  and  the  order  of  the  g^ter,  which  she  had  sent  him  by 

•*«  Wuerous  Frenchman,  and  kissed  it;  then  reflecting  that  she  would 

Aot  iniQ  gee  these  objects  till  he  should  lie  cold  and  mutilated  in  his 

2  c  2 
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tomb,  he  felt  pass  throngh  bim  one  of  those  icy  shudders  which  death 
casts  over  us  as  its  first  mantle. 

Then,  alone  in  that  chamber,  which  recalled  to  him  so  many  royal 
remembrances,  in  which  had  passed  so  many  courtiers^  and  so  many 
flatteries— alone  with  a  desolate  servant,  whose  weak  spuit  afforded  no 
support  to  his.  the  king  allowed  his  courage  to  &li  to  the  level  of  thai 
weakness,  of  this  darkness,  of  this  wintrv  cold ;  and— shall  we  saj  it  ?-- 
this  kin^  who  died  so  greatly,  so  sublimely,  with  tbe  smile  of  resignation 
cm  his  lips,  wiped,  in  the  darkness— wipedf  a  tear  which  had  fallen  on 
the  table,  and  trembled  upon  the  gold-embroidered  doth. 

Suddenly  steps  were  heard  in  the  corridor,  the  door  was  thrown  open. 
torches  filled  the  chamber  with  a  smokv  light,  and  an  eoclesiastio,  clo&ea 
in  episcopal  costume,  entered,  followed  bv  two  guards,  to  whom  Charles 
made  a  commanding  a  sign  with  his  hand.  The  two  guards  retired,  and 
the  chamber  resumed  its  former  darknesit. 

"  Juxon ! "  cried  Charles, "  Juzon !  Thanks,  my  last  friend ;  you  do 
arrive  in  season,  indeed ! " 

The  bishop  cast  an  oblique  and  uneasy  look  upon  the  man  who  was 
sobbing  at  the  comer  of  the  hearth. 

"Come, Parry !"  said  the  king,  ''weep  no  more;  God  has  listened 
tons." 

"  If  it  is  Parry,'*  stud  the  bishop,  "I  have  nothing  to  fear:  thereforeL 
sire,  permit  me  to  salute  j^our  majesty,  and  to  tell  you  who  I  am,  and 
for  what  purpose  I  come  mther." 

At  the  sight  of  him,  and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Charles  would, 
doubtless,  have  uttered  a  loud  cry,  but  Aramis  placed  his  finger  on  his 
Ups,  and  bowed  profoundly  to  the  king  of  England. 

**  The  chevalier ! "  murmured  Charles. 

*•  Yes,  sire,"  interrupted  Aramis,  **  yes,  Juxon,  the  faithful  chevalier 
of  Christ,  who  comes  in  answer  to  your  majesty's  wishes.'* 

Charles  joined  his  hands ;  he  had  recognzied  d'Herblay,  and  he  was 
stupefied,  annihilated  before  these  men,  who,  foreigners,  witiiout  any 
motive  but  a  duty  imposed  by  their  own  consciences,  strugslod  thus 
against  the  will  of  a  jpeople,  and  against  the  destiny  of  a  king. 

"  You ! "  said  he,  **you !  how  could  you  come  hither  ?  My  God  t  if 
it  were  known,  you  would  be  hung ! " 

Poor  Parry  remained  standing  in  his  place,  but  his  countenance 
expressed  natural  but  profound  admiration  and  wonder. 

Do  not  think  of  me,  sire ! "  said  Arami?,  still  recommending;  by 
gesture,  silence  to  the  king/*  think  only  of  yourself;  your  friends  watch 
over  you,  you  see  they  do.  W  hat  we  shall  do,  I  cannot  yet  say ;  but  foor 
determined  men  can  do  much.  In  the  mean  while,  do  not  close  your 
eyes  this  night,  be  astonished  at  nothings  and  expect  everything." 

Charles  shook  his  head.  "  My  friend,"  said  he,  *'  do  you  not  know 
you  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  if  you  act  you  must  do  it  quidLly  P 
jDo  you  not  know  that  to-morrow,  at  ten  o'clock,  I  must  die  f  '^ 

**  Sire,  something  will  pass  between  this  hour  and  that  which  will 
render  the  execution  impossible." 

The  king  looked  at  Aramis  with  astonishment.  At  that  moment  a 
noise  was  heard  from  beneath  the  window,  a  strange  noise,  like  llie 
unloading  of  a  timber-carriage. 

••  Hark ! "  said  the  king,  "do  you  hear  that  P " 

"  I  listen,"  said  Aramis,  "but  I  understand  neither  the  noise  nor  the 
cry  that  followed  it." 

"  I  cannot  tell  who  uttered  the  orv,"  said  the  king,  "but  I  can  account 

*  the  noise.  Do  you  know  I  am  to  be  ezeouted  outode  of  this  wiadow  f " 
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fitretoliing  his  hand  out  towards  the  dark  and  desolate  place,  only 
peopled  by  soldiers  and  sentinels. 

**  X  esL  sire,"  said  Aramis,  '*  I  have  heard  as  muoh." 

'^  Well,  the  wood  they  are  bringing  is  posts  and  planks  to  oonstruot 
the  scaffold  with.    Some  workman  has  been  hurt  in  unloading  it." 

Aramis  shuddered  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  You  must  see,"  said  the  king; "  it  is  useless  to  persist  in  your  efforts : 
I  am  condemned ;  leave  me  to  undergo  my  fate." 

**  Sire ! "  said  Aramis,  resuming  his  tranquillity,  whioh  had  been  for  a 
moment  disturbed, "  they  may  prepare  a  8<»ffold,  but  they  may  not  be 
able  to  find  an  executioner." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

^  I  mean,  sire,  that  by  this  time  the  executioner  is  either  carried  off 
or  seduced  away;  to-morrow  the  scaffold  will  be  ready,  but  the 
executioner  will  he  wanting ;  the  execution  will,  necessarily,  he  put  off 
tiU  the  next  day." 

'*  Well?"  said  tiie  king. 

"  Well ! "  said  Aramis ;  "  to-morrow  night  we  will  carry  you  off." 

"  How  ?  "  cried  the  king,  whose  countenance  glowed  in  spite  of  him- 
self, with  a  my  of  joy. 

"Oh!  monsieur!"  murmured  Parry,  with  his  hands  dasped,  ''be 
you  blessed,  both  you  and  yours ! " 

**  But  how  ?  "  repeated  the  king ;  *'  I  must  know,  in  order  that  I  may 
second  you  if  necessary." 

**  I,  as  yet,  cannot  tell,"  said  Aramis ;  **  but  the  most  adroit,  the  most 
brave,  the  most  devoted  of  us  four,  said  to  me  when  I  left  him:— 
'Chevalier,  tell  the  king  that  to-morrow, at  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing; we  will  carry  him  off;'  and  since  he  has  said  so,  so  it  will  be, 
sire!" 

"Tell  me  the  name  of  this  generous  friend,"  said  the  king,  "that, 
whether  he  succeeds  or  not,  I  may  hold  it  in  my  eternal  remembrance." 

"IVArtagnan,  sire,  the  same  who  was  so  near  effecting  your  escape 
when  Colonel  Harrison  so  unfortunately  came  in." 

"You  are,  indeed,  wonderful  men '"said  the  king;  "if  the  things 
you  have  done  and  are  doing  had  been  related  to  m&  i  should  not  have 
beUevedthem." 

Now  then,  sire,"  said  Aramis, "  be  pleased  to  Usten  to  me.  Do  not 
forget,  for  a  single  instant,  that  we  watch  over  your  safety;  the  least 
gesture,  the  least  song,  the  least  sign  of  all  who  approach  you,  you  must 


watch  for,  listen  to,  and  comment  upon." 

**0h !  chevalier ! "  cried  the  king,  "  what  canlsay,„      __ 
words,  came  they  from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  could  express  the 


gratitude  I  owe  you.  If  you  succeed,  I  will  not  tell  you,  you  save 
a  king—no ;  viewed  from  the  scaffold,  as  I  see  it,  I  swear  to  you,  royalty 
18  but  little  worth— but  you  preserve  a  husband  to  his  wife,  a  father 
^  his  children.  ChevaUer,  take  my  hand,  it  is  that  of  a  friend  who 
will  love  you  to  his  last  sigh." 

Aramis  would  have  kissed  the  hand  of  the  king,  but  the  king  seused 
m.  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart 

At  that  moment  a  man  entered  without  knocking  at  the  door. 
Annus  wished  to  withdraw  his  hand,  but  the  king  retained  it.    The 
Mon  who  entered  was  one  of  those   Puritan  half-priests,  half- 
uSSb  ^'^^^  swarmed  around  Cromwell. 
„JfasA  do  you  want  sir  ?  "  said  the  king. 

.  loeiire  to  know  whether  the  confession  of  Charles  Stuart  be  ter- 
mtuM;*  said  the  intruder. 
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"  How  can  that  concern  you  P  ^  said  the  king ;  "we  are  not  of  the 
same  religion/' 

"All  men  are  brethren/'  said  the  Puritan;  ''one  of  my  brethren  is 
about  to  die,  and  I  oome  to  exhort  him  to  death." 

"Enough  of  that!"  cried  Parry;  "his  migesty  has  nothing  to  do 
with  your  exhortations." 

"Sire,"  whispered  Aramis,  "you  must  humour  him;  he  i^  no 
doubt,  a  sny." 

"  After  the  reverend  bishop,"  said  the  king, "  I  will  listen  to  you  with 
pleasure,  sir." 

The  man  of  the  down-cast  look  retired,  but  not  without  having 
surveyed  Juxon  with  an  attention  that  did  not  escape  the  king. 

"  Chevalier,"  said  the  king,  when  the  door  was  closed,  ^  you  are  right : 
that  man  came  with  bad  intentions ;  beware,  as  you  go  out,  that  no  ilf 
befalls  you." 

"  Sire,"  replied  Aramis, "  I  thank  your  majesty ;  but  be  not  uneasy ; 
beneath  this  robe  I  wear  a  coat  of  mail,  and  carry  a  poniard.*' 

"  Begone,  then,  monsieur,  and  may  God  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping, 
as  I  used  to  say  when  I  was  a  king." 

Aramis  went  out,  the  kin^  conducting  him  to  the  door.  Aramis 
waved  his  benediction  with  his  hand,  which  made  the  (guards  bow ;  he 
walked  majestically  through  the  antechamber  filled  with  soldiers,  got 
into  his  carriage,  followed  oy  his  two  protectors,  and  went  back  to  the 
archbishops's  palaue,  where  they  left  him. 

Juxon  was  waiting  with  great  anxiety. 

"  Well  ?  "  cried  he,  on  perceiving  Aramis. 

"Well ! "  replied  the  latter,  "evervthing  succeeded,  according  to  my 
wishes ;  spies,  guards,  and  satellites  have  all  taken  me  for  you,  and  the 
king  sends  you  his  blessing  till  you  can  bless  him." 

"  God  protect  you,  niy  son !  for  your  example  has  given  me  both  hope 
and  courage." 

Aramis  resumed  his  clothes  and  his  cloak,  and  left  Juxon,  inlbrming 
him  that  he  should  once  more  have  recourse  to  him. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  twelve  paces  in  the  street,  when  he  nerceived 
he  was  followed  by  a  man  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak ;  he  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  poniard  and  stopped.  The  man  then  came  up  to  him— 
it  was  Porthos. 

"  Ah  !  is  it  you,  my  friend  ?  "  said  Aramis,  holdino;  out  his  hand. 

"  You  see  each  has  his  mission,"  said  Porthos ;  mine  was  to  goaid 
you,  and  I  have  done  so.    Have  you  seen  the  king  ?  " 

"  1  es,  and  everything  goes  on  well.  Now,  our  Triends,  where  are  they  ? " 

"We  are  to  meet  at  the  hotel,  at  eleven  o'clock." 

"  We  have  no  time  to  lose,  then  "  said  Aramis. 

A  clock  was  chiming  half-past  eleven  as  he  spoke.  As.  however,  they 
walked  quickly,  they  arrived  firtit    After  them  came  Atnos. 

"All  goes  well,"  said  he,  before  his  friends  had  time  to  ask  him, 

"  What  have  you  done  r  "  said  Aramis. 

"  I  have  hired  a  little  felucca^  as  narrow  as  a  canoe^wift  as  a  swallow : 
it  waits  for  us  at  Greenwich,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Dogs ;  it  is  maoaea 
by  a  master  and  four  men,  who,  for  fifty  pounds  sterling,  will  hold 
themselves  at  our  disposal  for  three  consecutive  nights.  Onoa  on 
board  with  the  king,  we  will  take  advantage  of  the  tide ;  we  will  go 
down  the  Thames,  and  in  two  hours  shall  be  in  the  open  sea.  'Iheo, 
in  piratical  fashion,  we  will  follow  the  coast,  take  advantage  of  eveiy 
place  of  concealment  presented  by  the  shore,  or,  if  the  sea  be  free,  turn 
our  helm  at  once  towards  Boulogne.    If  I  ohanoe  to  be  Idiki,  tbe 
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etptain's  name  is  Bogera,  and  his  felucca  the  lAgikining,  With  this 
informatioD,  ;^ou  will  easily  find  both.  A  handkerchief,  knotted  at  the 
four  comers,  is  the  signal." 

A  minute  after,  d'Artagnan  entered. 

^'fimpty  your  poeketf^"  said  he,  "till  the  amount  is  a  hundred 

pounds  sterling,  for  as  to  mine '^  and  he  turned  out  the  moneyless 

nning. 

The  sum  was  produced  in  a  second;  d'Artagnan  went  out,  but 
returned  immediately. 

•*  There/  said  he,  *'  that's  done.    Ovf!  not  without  trouble,  though.'' 

**  Has  the  executioner  left  London  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

**  Why,  yes ;  but  that  was  not  safe  enough.  He  might  go  out  at  one 
gate,  and  come  in  again  at  another." 

•*  Where  is  he,  then  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

"In  the  cellar." 

"In  what  cellar?" 

"  In  the  cellar  of  our  hotel !  Mousqueton  is  seated  at  the  door,  and 
here  is  the  key." 

"  Bravo ! "  said  Aramis.  "  But  how  did  you  prevail  upon  the  man  to 
disappear?*' 

**  By  the  means  with  which  we  prevail  over  everything  and  everybody 
in  this  world--with  money,  my  friend ;  it  cost  me  dear,  but  he  at  length 
consented." 

I  "  And  how  much  did  it  cost  you  ?"  said  Athos ; "  for  you  will  please 
to  remember  we  are  not  now,  altogether,  poor  musketeers,  without 
hearth  or  home;  all  expenses  must  be  in  common." 

"  It  has  cost  me  twelve  thousand  livres,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  And  where  did  you  get  it  ?"  asked  Athos ;  "  were  you  in  possession 
of  such  a  sum?" 

'*  The  queen's  famous  diamond,"  said  d'Artagnan,  with  a  sigh. 

'*  True,  true,"  said  Aramis ;  "  I  observed  it  on  your  finger." 

**  Did  you  buy  it  back  again  of  M.  des  Essarts  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

**  Eh !  mon  Bieu  !  yes,"  said  d'Artagnan :  "  but  it  is  written  on  high 
that  I  am  not  to  keep  it.  What  is  to  be  said  for  it  ?  Diamonds,  as  must 
be  believed,  like  men  and  women,  have  their  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies: it  appears  that  this  detests  me." 

"Hum  !"  said  Athos,  "this  is  well  for  the  executioner;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  us,  most  executioners  have  their  assistants,  their  valets, 
their  pupils,  and  what  not" 

"  Yes,  ana  this  one  had  his ;  but  we  play  with  good  luck." 

"How  so?" 

"  Why,  at  the  moment  I  believed  I  was  going  to  have  another  affair 
to  manage,  my  man  was  brought  in  with  his  thigh  broken.  Out  of  excess 
of  Zttal,  he  accompanied  the  posts  and  planks  destined  for  the  scaffold. 
and,  in  unloading  them,  one  of  the  posts  fell  upon  his  leg  and  broke  it.'^ 

"  Ah,  ah !"  said  Aramis,  "  then  it  was  he  that  uttered  the  cry  I  heard 
in  the  king's  apartment." 

"  That  is  ver:^  possible,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  but  as  he  is  a  thoughtful 
man,  he  promised,  on  leaving,  to  send  in  his  place  four  expert  and 
skilful  workmen,  to  assist  those  who  are  now  in  want  of  them ;  and  when 
he  reached  home,  wounded  as  he  was,  he  instantly  wrote  to  Master  Tom 
Lowe,  a  journeyman  carpenter  of  his  acquaintance,  to  come  to  White- 
hall, to  fulfil  his  promise.  Here  is  the  letter ;  he  sent  it  by  an  express 
which  was  to  convey  it  for  tenpence,  and  he  sold  it  to  iiie  for  a  louis." 

"And,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  to  do  with  that  letter  ?"  asked 
Athos. 
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"And  can't  you  guess?"  said  d'Artagnan,  his  eyes  sparkling irith 
intelligenoe. 

"  No,  by  my  soul !  can  I  not." 

*' Well,  then,  my  dear  Athos,  you,  who  speak  English  like  John  Bull 
himself— you  are  Master  Tom  Uowe,  and  we  are  your  three  companions ; 
do  you  understand  now  ?" 

Athos  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  and  admiration :  the  landlord's  closet  was 
again  rummaged  for  clothes,  and  the  four  friends  were  quickly  meta- 
morphosed. After  this  they  left  the  hotel ;  Athos  carrying  a  saw.  For- 
thos  a  large  crow-bar,  Aramis  an  axe,  and  d'Artagnan  nanuner  and 
nails. 

The  letter  of  the  executioner's  assistant  had  credit  with  the  master 
carpenter,  particularly  as  the  men  were  wanted. 


CHAPTEE  LXrX. 

The  Workmen. 

Gl^WABDS  the  middle  of  the  night,  Charles  heard  a  great  noise 
beneath  his  windows,  hammers,  axes,  crow-bars,  and  saws  were  all  in 
full  play. 

As  he  had  thrown  himself  dressed  upon  his  bed,  and  was  dropping  to 
sleep,  this  noise  awoke  him  with  a  start:  and^  besides  its  material 
sound,  this  noise  had  a  terrible  echo  in  nis  mmd,  and  the  frightful 
thoughts  of  the  preoedins  evening  attacked  him  afresh.  Left  alone  in 
darkness  and  isolation,  he  had  not  the  strength  to  endure  this  new 
torture,  which  was  not  in  the  programme  of  his  punishment,  and  he 
sent  Parry  to  tell  the  sentinel  to  entreat  the  workmen  not  to  make  so 
much  noise,  and  to  have  a  Uttle  pity  on  the  last  sleep  of  him  who  had 
been  their  kins. 

The  sentinel  would  not  leaye  his  post,  but  allowed  Parry  to  pass. 
When  arrived  near  the  window,  after  going  round  the  T>alaoe,  rvrry 
perceived,  on  a  level  with  the  balcony,  the  iron  rails  of  which  had  been 
taken  off,  a  large  unfinished  scaffold,  over  which  they  were  b^sinning  to 
nail  a  hanging  of  black  serge. 

This  scaffold,  raised  to  the  height  of  the  window,  that  is  to  say,  about 
twenty  feet,  had  two  inferior  stages.  Parry,  however  odious  the  a^ 
was  for  him,  sought,  amongeight  or  ten  workmen  who  were  building 
the  dismal  machine,  for  those  whose  noise  was  likely  to  be  most  annoy* 
ing  to  the  king,  and  upon  the  second  flooring  he  perceived  two  men, 
who  were  unfastening,  by  means  of  a  lever,  the  last  clasps  of  the  inm 
balcony.  One  of  them,  a  perfect  Colossus,  was  performing  the  office  of 
the  ancient  ram  charged  with  the  demolition  of  walls.  At  each  stroke 
of  his  instrument,  the  stone  flew  in  showers.  Another,  who  worked  on 
his  knees,  drew  towards  him  all  the  shaken  stones. 

It  was  evidently  these  who  made  the  noise  the  king  complained  of. 

Parry  mounted  the  ladder,  and  went  to  them. 

*'  My  friends,"  said  he,  **  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  work  a  little 
more  gently  ?    The  king;  is  asleep,  and  stands  in  need  of  rest." 

The  man  who  was  striking  with  his  lever  stopped,  and  turned  half 
round ;  but  as  he  was  standing,  Parry  could  not  see  his  face  in  the  dark- 
ness, which  was  thicker  near  the  upper  floor.  The  man  at  work  upon 
his  knees  turned  round  also,  and  being  lower  than  his  oompanioii,  fats 
face  was  Ughted  by  the  lantern,  and  Parry  could  see  it. 
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(This  man  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  then  lifted  his  finger  to  his  lipa. 

Parry  drew  back  stupified. 

''Very  well,  very  well/'  said  the  workman,  in  excellent  English; 
^return  and  tell  the  king  if  he  sleeps  badly  to-night,  he  will  sleep  better 
to-morrow  night." 

These  rude  words,  which,  taken  in  their  obvious  sense,  had  a  terrible 
meaning  were  hailed  by  the  workmen  at  the  side  and  on  the  inferior 
stage  with  a  burst  of  frightful  mirth. 

Parry  retired,  believing  himself  in  a  dream. 

His  royal  master  awaited  his  return  with  impatience. 

At  the  moment  he  returned,  the  sentinel  who  watched  at  the  door 
was  curiously  introducing  his  head  through  the  opening,  to  ascertain 
what  the  king  was  doing.    Charles  was  leaning  on  his  elbow,  on  his  bed. 

Parry  shut  the  door,  and  went  up  to  the  king  vrith  a  face  beaming 
with  joy. 

"  Sure/*  said  he  in  a  low  voice, "  do  you  know  who  those  workmen  are 
who  make  so.  much  noise  ?  " 

"  No/'  said  Charles,  shaking  his  head  in  a  melancholy  manner,  "  how 
should  1  know  that  ?    Can  I  possibly  know  these  men  P" 

"  Sire,"  said  Parry  in  a  still  lower  voice,  and  leaning  over  the  bed 
towards  his  master—''  sire,  they  are  the  comte  de  la  Pdre  and  his  com- 
panions." 

"  Who  are  erecting  my  scaffold  P"  said  the  astonished  king. 

"  Yes.  and  who,  while  they  are  erecting  it,  are  making  a  hole  through 
the  waif." 

""  Hush !"  said  the  king,  looking  around  him  with  terror, "  hush !— 
have  you  seen  them  P  " 

*'  I  have  spoken  to  them." 

The  king  clasoed  his  hands  and  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven ;  then, 
after  a  short  ana  fervent  prayer,  threw  himself  off  the  bed,  and  went 
straijght  to  the  window,  the  curtains  of  which  he  drew  back  hastily ;  the 
sentinels  of  the  balcony  were  there  still ;  beyond  the  balcony  extended 
a  dark  platform,  upon  which  people  passed  raokwards  and  forwards  like 
shadows. 

Charles  could  distinguish  nothing,  but  he  felt  beneath  his  feA  the 
ooncugsion  of  the  blows  struck  by  his  friends,  and  each  of  these  blows 
was  now  responded  to  by  his  heart. 

Parry  had  not  been  mistaken :  he  had  truly  recognised  Athos.  It 
was,  in  fact,  he  who,  assisted  by  Porthos,  was  cutting  a  hole  in  which 
one  of  the  transverse  beams  was  to  rest.  Tbis  hole  communicated  with 
a  sort  of  tambour,  extending  under  the  floor  even  of  the  royal  chamber ; 
when  once  in  this  tambour^  which  resembled  a  very  low  entresol^  any 
one  could,  with  a  crow-bar  and  a  good  pair  of  shoulders,  and  this  was  to 
pe  Porthos'  task,  heave  up  a  plate  of  the  flooring.  The  king  was  then 
«>  step  down  through  this  hole,  to  pass  with  his  i}reservers  to  one  of  the 
conmnartments  of  the  scaffold  entirely  covered  with  the  black  clotb^  to 
muffle  himself  ouickly  in  the  outward  garments  of  a  workman,  which 
were  prepared  for  him,  and  quietly  and  fearlessly  go  out  with  his  four 
companions.    The  sentinels,  without  suspicion,  seeing  only  workmen 

Goioing  firom  the  scaffold,  would  let  them  pass.    As  we  have  said,  the 

Wfcoa  was  ready. 
lAkemost  things  that  have  their  birth  in  resolute,  clear  minds,  this 

P^y  was  bold,  simple,  and  easy. 
AtboB,  then,  was  tearing  his  whit-e  and  delicate  hands  in  pullmg  out 

tHe  stones  loosened  by  Perthes.    They  could  already  pass  their  heads 

lender  the  ornaments  which  decorated  the  front  of  the  balcony.    In  two 
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houn  mora  they  would  be  able  to  mes  the  whole  of  their  bodies.  Before 
daybreak  the  hole  would  be  oompleted,  and  was  to  be  concealed  by  the 
folds  of  an  interior  hanging,  to  be  placed  by  d^Artagnan.  D*Art«^nan 
had  been  introdaoed  as  a  French  workman,  and  drove  his  nails  with  the 
regularity  of  an  experienced  carpenter.  Aramis  was  employed  in 
cuttins  off  the  overplus  of  the  serge  whioh  hung  down  to  tl^  ground, 
and  behind  which  was  being  raised  the  building  of  the  soafibld. 

Day  appeared  on  the  summits  of  the  houses.  A  great  fire  of  turf  and 
coal  had  enabled  the  workmen  to  go  through  the  cold  night  from  the 
29th  to  the  30th  of  January ;  at  every  moment  the  most  sealoos  at  thmr 
work  were  obliged  to  leave  off  and  go  and  warm  themselves.  Athos  and 
Forthos  alone  had  not  Quitted  their  task :  so  that  by  early  dawn  the 
hole  was  oompleted.  Atnoe  went  into  it^  bearina  the  clothes  destined 
for  the  kin((,  enveloped  in  a  strip  of  black  serge.  Porthoe  passed  a  lever 
to  him,  whilst  d'Artagnan  nailed  up  a  great  out  very  useful  ornament, 
a  hannng  of  serge,  behind  which  the  hole  and  he  that  was  in  it  were 
entirely  concealed.  Athos  had  but  two  hours  more  work  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  the  kind ;  and,  according  to  the  foresight  of  the  four 
friends,  they  had  all  the  day  before  them,  as,  the  executioner  being 
missing,  another  must  be  procured  from  the  nearest  city. 

lyArtagnan  went  and  resumed  his  maroon  dress,  as  did  Porthoa  his 
red  pourpoirU ;  as  to  Aramis^  he  repaired  to  the  palace  of  Bishop  Juxon, 
for  the  purpose  of  penetrating,  ifpoesible.  to  the  presence  of  the  king. 
All  three  appointed  a  meeting  at  Whitehall,  about  mid-day,  to  ascertain 
how  matters  were  going  on. 

Before  quitting  the  scaffold,  Aramis  approached  the  opening  where 
Athos  was  concealed,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  about  to  make  another 
effort  to  see  the  king. 

'*  Adieu,  then,  and  have  courage,**  said  Athos;  '*tell  the  king  how 
things  are  situated.  Tell  him,  when  he  is  alone,  to  knock  anon  the 
floor,  that  I  mav  be  sure  I  am  working  in  a  right  direction.  It  Parry 
could  assist  me  by  loosening  beforehand  the  under  floorins  of  the  chim- 
ney, whioh,  without  doub^  is  a  slab  of  marble,  it  would  be  so  much 
gamed.  Endeavour,  on  your  part,  Aramis,  not  to  quit  the  king.  8peak 
loud,  very  loud,  for  you  will  be  listened  to  from  the  door.  If  there  is 
one  sentinel  inside  the  chamber,  kill  him  without  hesitation ;  if  there 
are  two.  Parry  must  kill  one  and  you  the  other;  if  there  are  threes  be 
killed  yourself,  but  save  the  king." 

'*  Be  at  ease  on  that  head,"  said  Aramis;  "  I  will  take  two  poniarda, 
one  for  myself  and  one  for  Parry.    Is  that  aill  ?" 

*'  Yes,  begone,  but  be  sure  to  tell  the  king  not  to  indulge  in  anv  false 
generosity.  Whilst  you  are  fighting,  if  fighting  there  should  oe.  he 
must  flv ;  the  flooring  onoo  replaced  over  his  head,  you  dead  or  alive 
upon  that  flooring,  they  will,  at  least,  be  ten  minutes  in  finding  the 
means  by  which  he  has  escaped.  During  those  ten  minutes  we  shall 
have  got  some  distance,  and  the  king  will  be  saved." 

'*  It  shall  be  done  as  you  say»  Athos.  Give  me  your  hand,  for  perhi^i 
we  shall  never  meet  again." 

Athos  threw  his  arms  round  Aramis*  neck,  and  embraced  him. 

**  God  bless  you !"  said  he.  **  Now,  if  I  die,  tell  d'Artafnan  I  love 
him  as  my  own  child,  and  embrace  him  for  me.  Embrace,  hkewiae,tbe 
good  and  brave  Portbos— and,  dear  friends  all,  be  mindful  of  my  BaouL 
Adieu!" 

'*  Adieu ! "  said  Aramis.  **  I  am  now  as  sure  the  king  wit!  eeoape^  as 
that  I  am  sure  I  hold  and  press  the  most  loyal  band  in  the  workt* 

Aramis  left  Athos,  descended  the  scaffold,  and  regaiaed  kk  kotol^ 
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whistliniL  as  he  went  along  the  streets,  the  air  of  a  song  in  praise  of 
Cromwell.  He  found  his  two  other  friends  at  table,  by  the  side  of  a 
Rood  fire,  drinking  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  and  discussing  a  cold  fowl. 
Porthos  was  eating,  and  oursina  the  infamous  Parliament;  d'Artagnan 
was  eating  in  silence^  but  was  building  up  in  his  mind,  all  the  while. 
plans  of  the  most  danng  nature.  Aramis  related  to  them  all  that  had 
been  a.greed  upon ;  d'Artagnan  assented  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  and 
Porthos  with  he&rty  words. 

'* Bravo!'*  said  he;  "besides,  we  shall  be  there  at  the  Ume  of  the 
flight :  we  could  conceal  ourselves  very  well  under  the  scaffold,  and  we 
could  maintain  ourselves  there.  D'Artagnan,  I,  Grimaud,  and  Mous- 
queton,  oould  manage  to  kill  eight ;  I  say  nothing  of  Blaisois,  he  would 
have  to  look  q.fter  the  horses.  At  two  minutes  per  man,  it  amounts  to 
eight  minutes ;  Mousqueton  would  put  one  Aor«  d«  comhai.  that  makes 
five ;  during  these  five  minutes  you  could  go  a  quarter  of  a  league." 

Aramis  swallowed  a  morsel  rapidly,  drank:  a  gbss  of  wine,  and  changed 
his  clothes. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "I  will  go  to  the  episcopal  palaee.  Porthos^  you 
had  better  take  charge  of  preparing  the  arms ;  guard  your  executioner 
well,d*Arta^nan." 

"  Oh !  he  IS  safe  enough ;  Orimaud  has  relieved  Mousqueton,  and  he 
can  be  depended  upon." 

"Never  mind !  redouble  your  watchfulness,  and  do  not  be  a  single 
moment  inactive.** 

,  "  Inactive !  my  friend ;  ask  Perthes :  I  am  always  on  my  legs ;  I  look 
like  a  dancer.  Mordioux !  how  1  love  France  at  this  moment,  and  feel 
how  good  it  is  to  have  a  party  of  one's  own,  when  one  is  so  little  valued 
in  that  of  others.'* 

Aramis  left  them  as  he  had  left  Athos,  that  is,  with  a  farewell  embrace ; 
he  then  went  straight  to  the  residence  of  Bishop  Juzon,  to  whom  he 
sent  in  his  request.  Juxon  consented  the  more  readily  to  the  taking  of 
Aramis  with  him.  from  having  already  given  notice  that  he  should  want 
a  priest,  in  case  the  king  wished  to  communicate. 

Clothed  as  Aramis  had  been  the  dav  before,  the  bishop  got  into  his 
c^TriaKe.  Aramis,  more  disguised  by  his  paleness  and  sadness  than  by 
his  costume  of  a  deacon,  ^ot  in  after  him.  The  carriage  stopped  at  the 
gates  of  Whitehall,  within  a  few  minutes  of  nine  o'clock.  Nothing 
seemed  changed ;  the  antechambers  and  corridors,  as  on  the  preceding 
evening,  were  full  of  guards.  Two  sentinels  watched  the  king's  door, 
two  others  marched  before  the  balcony  upon  the  platform  of  the  scaffold, 
upon  which  the  block  was  already  placed. 

The  king  was  full  of  hope :  on  seeing  Aramis  again,  this  hope  was 
changed  to  joy.  He  embraced  Juxon,--ne  pressed  the  hand  of  Aramis. 
The  bishop  affected  to  speak  loudly,  and  before  everybody,  of  their  inter- 
^ew  of  the  preceding  evening.  The  king  replied  that  the  words  he  had 
Bpoken  in  that  interview  had  borne  their  fruit  and  that  he  was  desirous 
of  another  such  conversation.  Juxon  turned  to  the  persons  present, 
and  begged  them  to  leave  him  alone  with  the  king.  Everybody  retired; 
ftnd  the  moment  the  door  was  closed,— 

^  'Sire,*'  said  Aramis,  with  great  rapidity,  '^you  are  saved!  The 
l^ndon  executioner  has  di8ap])eured,  his  assistant  has  broken  his 
yigU  under  this  window.  The  cry  your  m^iesty  heard  was  his.  No 
Jj^bt^  the  disappearance  of  the  executioner  has  been  discovered ;  but 
Joe  nearest  hangman  is  so  far  from  London,  that  he  cannot  be  brought 
'^^.'ebefojre  to-morrow." 

But  the  oomte  de  la  S'^re  P  "  asked  the  king. 
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"  Is  within  two  feet  of  yoa,  sire.  Take  the  poker  from  the  grate^  and 
strike  three  times  with  it.  you  wiH  hear  him  reply  to  you." 

The  kiuK,  with  a  tremoling  hand,  took  the  instrument,  and  struck 
with  it  at  three  equal  intervals.  Immediately  three  dull,  measured 
sounds  resounded  from  under  the  floor. 

"  So,  then,"  said  the  kin^  "  the  person  who  replies  to  me  is ** 

**  The  oomte  de  la  F6re^  sire,"  said  Aramis.  *'  He  is  preparing  the  way 
by  which  your  majesty  may  escape.  Parry  must  raise  this  marble  slab* 
and  a  passage  will  he  opened." 

"  But^"  said  Parry, "  I  haye  no  instrument." 

"  Take  this  poniard,"  replied  Aramis ;  "only,  be  careful  not  to  blunt 
it  too  much,  for  you  may  very  probably  want  it  to  dig  something  else 
besides  stone." 

"Oh !  Juxon,"  said  Charles^  "remember  the  prayer  of  him  who  was 
your  king^ — '* 

"  Who  is  still  and  always  will  be,"  said  Juxon,  kissing  the  king's 
hand. 

"  Pray,  then,  all  your  life  for  this  gentleman  whom  you  see  here,  for 
the  other  whom  you  hear  beneath  our  feet,  and  for  two  others  who, 
wherever  they  may  be,  watch,  I  am  sure,  over  my  safety." 

"  Sire ! "  replied  Juzon, "  you  shall  be  obeyed.  £very  day,  as  long  as 
I  live,  a  nrayer  shall  be  put  up  to  God  for  those  faithful  friends  of  your 
muesty." 

The  miner  continued  his  work  for  some  time,  and  it  evidently  drew 
nearer  every  minute.  But  all  at  once  an  unexpected  noise  was  heard 
from  the  gallery.  Aramis  seized  the  poker,  and  gave  the  signal  of  inter- 
ruption. The  noise  approached ;  it  was  that  of  a  certain  number  of 
equal  and  regular  steps.  The  four  men  remained  motionless^  with 
their  eves  fixed  upon  the  door,  which  was  opened  slowly,  and  with  a 
kind  of  solemnity. 

Guards  were  ranged  in  line  on  both  sides  of  the  room  which  led  to 
that  of  the  king.  A  parliamentary  commissioner,  clothed  in  black,  and 
full  of  gravity  of  ill  omen,  entered,  saluted  the  king,  and,  displaying  a 
parchment  read  his  sentence  to  him  in  the  manner  usually  done  with 
oondemnea  persons  about  to  be  conducted  to  the  scaffold. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ? "  asked  Aramis  of  Juxon ;  to  which 
Juxon  replied  by  a  sign  that  he  was  in  every  respect  as  ignorant  as  ha 
was. 

"  It  is.  then,  fixed  for  to-day  ?  "  said  the  king,  with  a  tone  of  emotion 
peroeptiole  only  for  Juxon  and  Aramis. 

"  Were  you  not  informed,  sire,  that  it  was  for  this  morning?"  replied 
the  man  in  blaA. 

"And  I  must  perish,"  said  the  king,  "like  an  ordinary  criminal, by 
the  hands  of  the  liondon  executioner  ?  " 

"  The  London  executioner  has  disappeared,  sire,"  said  the  oommis- 
sioner ;  "  but  a  man  has  offered  himself  m  lus  place.  The  execution  will 
therefore  only  be  delayed  as  long  as  you  demand  for  time  to  put  in 
order  your  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs." 

A  slight  sweat,  which  pearled  the  roots  of  Charles's  hair,  was  the  only 
evidence  of  emotion  he  betrayed  on  receiving  this  intelligenoe. 

But  Aramis  became  livid.  His  heart  almost  oeasea  to  beat  He 
closed  his  eyes,  and  supported  himself  by  leaning  on  a  table.  On  be- 
holding this  deep  grief,  Charles  seemed  to  forget  lus  own.  He  went 
to  him,  took  his  nand,  and  pressed  it 

"  Come !  my  friend,"  said  he,  with  a  sweet  and  sad  smiley " courage/ 
courage ! "    Then,  turning  towards  the  commissioner,-^ 
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"  Sir/'  said  be, "  I  am  ready ;  you  see  I  am.  I  only  desire  1»wo  things : 
the  first  is  to  communicate ;  the  seonnd,  to  embrace  my  children,  ana 
Ud  them  adieu  for  the  last  time.    Will  that  be  permitted  ?  " 

"Tes^  sire/'  replied  the  commissioner ;  and  he  went  out  of  the 
chamber. 

Aramis,  recalled  to  himself,  dug  his  nails  into  his  flesh ;  and  a  deep, 
fearAil  groan  burst  from  his  breast. 

**Oh  i  monseigneur ! "  cried  he,  seizing  the  hands  of  Juxon,  "where 
is  God?  where  IS  God?" 

''My  son,"  said  the  bishop,  with  firmness,  "you  cannot  see  him, 
because  earthly  passiqns  conceal  him  from  you." 

"My  child,"  said  the  king  to  Aramis,  ''do  not  grieve  thus.  You  ask 
what  God  is  doing !  Grod  beholds  your  deyotion  and  my  martyrdom, 
and,  believe  me,  both  one  and  the  other  will  have  their  reward.  Lay 
then  that  which  happens,  to  men  and  not  to  God.  It  is  men  who  put 
me  to  death  :  it  is  men  who  make  you  weep." 

**  YeS;  sire,  said  Aramis,  "you  are  right ;  it  is  to  men  that  I  must  lay 
it,  and  it  is  them  that  I  will  look  to ! " 

"  Be  seated,  Juxon."  said  the  kin^,  falling  on  his  knees,  **  for  you  have 
to  listen  to  me,  and  I  must  ooni^ss.  Bemain  where  you  are,  sir," 
said  he  to  Aramis,  who  was  going  to  retire ;  "  you,  Parr^^,  remain  hkewise ; 
for  I  have  nothing  to  sav,  even  in  the  secrecy  of  penitence,  which  may 
not  be  said  in  the  face  of  all  the  world ;  remain,  I  say,  and  I  only  regret 
that  the  whole  world  cannot  hear  me  as  you  do,  and  with  you." 

Juxon  sat  down,  and  the  king,  kneeling  before  him,  like  the  humblest 
of  the  faithful,  began  his  confession. 
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Remember. 

'Frs  royal  confession  being  ended,  Charles  communicated;  then  he 
asked  to  see  his  children.  Ten  o'clock  struck ;  as  the  king  said,  it  was 
not  a  great  delay.  The  people,  however,  were  ready ;  they  knew  ten 
o'clock  was  the  time  fixed  on  for  the  execution,  they  gathered  together 
m  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  palace,  and  the  king  bagan  to  hear  that 
distant  hum  made  by  a  crowd  and  the  sea,  when  the  one  is  agitated  by 
Its  passions  and  the  other  by  its  tempests. 

The  children  of  the  king  arrived ;  first  the  Princess  Charlotte,  then 
the  duke  of  Gloucester— that  is  to  say,  a  little,  beautiful,  fair  girl,  with 
tearful  eyes,  and  then  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  oldp^hose  dry  eye 
and  disdainful  lip  announced  nascent  pride.  The  boy  had  wept  all  the 
iiight,  but  before  spectators  he  did  not  weep. 

Charles  felt  his  heart  ready  to  burst  at  the  sight  of  these  two  children, 
^bom  he  had  not  seen  for  two  years,  and  whom  he  only  saw  at  the  hour 
of  death.  A  tear  came  into  his  eye,  and  he  turned  aside  to  wipe  it ;  for 
be  wished  to  appear  strong  before  those  to  whom  he  left  such  a  heavy 
uttntage  of  suflbring  and  misfortune. 

Qe^ke  to  the  young  girl  first;  drawing  her  towards  him,  hereoom- 
^^^ded  to  her  piety,  resignation,  and  filial  love ;  then,  passing  from  one 
"Owe  other,  he  took  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  seated  him  on 
fl^GDee,  that  he  might,  at  the  same  time,  press  him  to  his  heart  and 

*'My  son,''  said  he,  "you  have  seen  in  the  streets  and  antechamber 
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maoF  people  as  you  oame  here ;  these  people  are  going  to  oat  off  jour 
father^  head,  neYer  forget  it  Perhaps,  some  day,  tney  will  wish  to 
make  you  king,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of 
York,  your  elder  brothers,  who  are  the  one  in  France,  and  the  other  I 
do  not  know  where ;  but  you  are  not  king,  my  son.  ana  can  only  become 
80  at  their  death.  Swear  to  me  then  never  to  allow  the  orown  to  be 
placed  on  your  head ;  you  can  have  no  legitimate  right  to  the  crown :  for. 
someday— listen  tome  well,  my  son— someday,  if  you  do  that,  head  and 
crown  will  be  all  cut  off  together,  and  on  that  day  you  will  not  be  able 
to  die  calm  and  without  remorse^  as  I  do.    Swear,  my  son !  *' 

The  child  placed  his  little  hand  in  that  of  his  father,  and  said,^ 

'*  Sire,  I  swear  to  your  majesty *'    Charles  interrupted  him. 

** Henry,"  said  he,  "call  me  your  father." 

'*My  father,*'  resumed  the  boy,  **I  swear  to  you,  that  they  shall  kill 
me  rather  than  make  me  king." 

**  That  is  well !  my  son,"  said  Charles ;  ''now  kiss  me, and  you  likewise 
Charlotte,  and  never  foruet  me." 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  never !  '*  they  both  criedi  entwining  their  arms  around 
the  neck  of  the  king. 

'* Adieu!"  said  Charles,  ** adieu!  my  children.  Take  them  away, 
Juxon ;  their  tears  will  deprive  me  of  courage  to  die." 

Juxon  dragged  the  poor  children  from  the  arms  of  their  father,  and 
consigned  them  to  the  bands  of  the  persons  who  had  brought  them. 

When  they  went  out  the  doors  were  opened,  and  everybody  had 
liberty  to  enter  the  apartment.  The  king,  finding  himself  alone  amidst 
the  crowd  of  guards  and  the  curious  persons  who  began  to  invade  the 
chamber,  remembered  that  the  comte  de  la  F^re  was  close  to  him  under 
the  flooring,  unable  to  see  him,  and  perhaps  still  in  hopes.  He  trembled 
lest  the  least  noise  might  seem  a  signal  to  the  comte,  and  that  he,  by 
resuming  his  work,  would  betray  himself. 

The  king  was  not  deceived,  Athos  was  really  under  his  feet;  he  list- 
ened, he  began  to  despair  at  not  hearing  the  signal ;  he,  at  times,  in  bis 
impatience,  removed  a  stone  or  two,  bui,  fearing  to  be  heard,  he  quiokly 
toft  off. 

This  terrible  inaction  lasted  two  hours.  The  silence  of  death  reigned 
in  the  royal  chamber  above  him.  He  then  determined  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  this  melancholy  and  silent  tranquilUty,  which  was  broken  alone 
by  the  murmur  of  the  crowd  without.  He  opened  the  hanging  which, 
concealed  the  hole,  and  descended  to  the  hrst  stage  of  the  scaffuld. 
Above  his  head,  within  little  more  than  four  inches,  was  the  floor,  which 
was  on*a  level  with  the  platform,  and  which  constituted  the  scaffold. 

The  noise  which  to  that  time  he  had  heard  imperrectly,  and  which 
now  fell  on  hL4ear  sombre  and  menacing,  made  him  start  with  terror. 
He  went  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  slightly  opened  the  black  handling 
level  with  his  eye,  and  saw  horsemen  surrounain|;  the  terrible  machine ; 
behind  the  horsemen  was  a  glittering  line  of  partisans,  behind  the  parti- 
tans  were  musketeers,  and  behind  the  musketeers  the  first  ranks  of  the 
people,  boiling  and  roaring  like  the  waves  of  a  dark  ocean. 

*"  vVhat  can  have  happened  ? "  asked  Athos  of  himself,  trembling  more 
than  the  serge  he  clasped  in  his  hands.  '*  The  people  press  round  ia 
crowds,  the  soldiers  are  under  arms,  and  among  the  spectators,  who  all 
have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  window,  I  perceive  d'Artagnan !  What 
is  he  in  exi)ectatio9  of  P  What  is  he  looking  at?  Great  God !  can  he 
have  allowed  the  executioner  to  escape  ?  " 

All  at  once,  the  drum  rolled  heavily  and  funereally;  a  noise  of  mea- 
^tired  steps  resounded  over  hia  head»    It  appeared  to  him  that  an 
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immense  jHfocessioti  was  passi&g  over  the  floors  of  Whitehall ;  and  he 
shortly  heard  the  hoarding  of  the  scaffold  itself  begin  to  creak.  He  cast 
a  last  glance  oyer  the  open  street,  and  the  attitude  of  the  spectators 
taught  him  what  a  last  hope  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  had  forbidden 
him  to  divine. 

The  murmur  of  the  street  entirely  ceased.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  window  of  Whitehall ;  the  people  stood  with  gaping;  mouths  and 
suspended  breath,  indicating  the  exbectation  of  some  terrible  spectacle. 

The  tread  of  steps  which,  from  the  place  he  had  occupied  under  the 
kinpfs  apartment,  he  had  heard  over  his  head,  now  sounded  on  the 
scaffold,  which  bent  so  much  under  the  weight  that  the  boards  almost 
touchea  the  head  of  the  unhappy  gentleman.  This  was  evidently  pro- 
duced by  two  files  of  soldiers  tiding  their  places.  At  the  same  time 
a  voice  well  known  to  him,  a  noble  voioe,  pronounced  these  words  above 
his  head : 

*'  Colonel,  I  wish  to  address  the  people." 

Athos  shuddered  from  head  to  foot :  it  was  the  king  speaking  on  the 
scaffold ! 

In  fact  after  having  swallowed  a  fhw  drops  of  wine,  and  broken  a 
morsel  of  bread,  Charles,  weary  of  waiting  for  death,  had  determined  to 
meet  it,  and  had  given  the  signal  for  the  march. 

Then  the  two  folds  of  the  window,  looking  on  to  the  place,  were 
thrown  open,  and  from  the  depths  of  that  vast  chamber  the  people  were 
able  to  see  advancing,  silently  and  firmly,  a  masked  man,  whom,  by  the 
axe  in  his  hand,  they  recognised  as  the  executioner.  This  man  approached 
the  block,  and  deposited  his  axe  upon  it. 

This  was  the  first  noise  Athos  mid  heard. 

Then,  behind  this  man,  pale,  doubtless,  but  calm,  and  walking  with 
a  firm  step,  came  the  king,  who  advanced  between  two  priests,  followed 
by  several  superior  officers,  charged  with  presiding  over  the  execution, 
and  escorted  by  two  files  of  partisans,  who  arranged  themselves  on  each 
side  of  the  scaffold. 

The  sight  of  the  masked  man  had  provoked  a  long  murmur.  Every 
one  was  anxious  to  know  who  this  strange  executioner  eould  be,  who 
had  presented  himself  so  opportunely  to  prevent  the  terrible  spectacle 
which  had  been  promised  to  the  people  being  put  off  till  the  next  day. 
Every  one  devoured  him  with  their  eyes»  but  all  that  could  be  learnt 
was^  that  he  was  a  man  of  full  middle  height,  clothed  in  black,  apparently 
of  a  certain  age,  as  the  extremity  of  a  grizaled  beard  fell  below  tne  mask 
which  covered  his  faoe. 

But  at  the  sight  of  the  king,  so  calm,  so  noble,  so  dignified,  silence  was 
mstantly  re-established,  so  that  every  one  might  hear  the  desire  he  ex- 
pressed to  speak  to  the  people. 

At  this  demand,  he  to  whom  it  had  been  addressed  had  doubtless 
replied  by  an  affirmative  sign,  for,  with  a  firm  and  sonorous  voice,  which 
vibnvted  to  ^e  heart  of  Athos,  the  king  began  to  speak. 
He  explained  his  conduct  to  the  people,  and  gave  them  some  oonnsels 

for  the  welfare  of  England. 
« Oh ! "  said  Athos  to  himself,  "is  it  iKtssible  that  I  hear  that  which 

I  bear,  and  see  that  which  I  see!    Is  it  possible  that  God  can  have 

aoandoned  his  representative  upon  earth  so  as  to  permit  him  to  die  in 

tms  miserable  manner  ?  And  I  have  not  seen  hun !  I  have  not  bid  him 

adieu!'* 
He  heard  a  noise  as  if  the  instrument  of  death  had  been  moyed  npon 

the  block.    The  king  stopped. 
Do  not  touch  the  axe,  said  he. 
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And  he  resnined  his  speech,  from  the  point  he  had  left  off  at 

The  speech  heing  ended,  an  icy  silence  prerailed  over  the  head  of  %h€ 
comte.  His  hand  was  spread  oyer  his  hrow,  and  between  his  hand  and 
his  brow  flowed  large  drops  of  sweat,  although  the  air  was  bitter  oold. 

This  silence  indicated  the  last  prenarations. 

After  he  had  ceased  speaking,  the  Idng  cast  over  the  crowd  a  look  fW 
of  pity;  and  unfastening  the  order  he  wore,  which  was  the  same  dia- 
mond one  the  queen  had  sent  him,  he  gave  it  to  the  priest  who  accom- 
panied Juxon.  He  then  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  diamond  cross. 
This,  as  well  as  the  order,  had  come  from  his  queen. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  same  priest. "  I  will  hold  this  in  my  hand  till  the 
last  moment ;  you  will  please  to  take  it  when  I  am  dead ! " 

"  I  will,  sire ! "  said  a  voice,  which,  though  struggling  with  emotaon, 
Athos  recognize4  as  that  of  Aramis. 

Then  Charles,  who  till  that  time  had  been  covered,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  threw  it  down  beside  him ;  then,  one  bv  one,  he  loosened  the  buttons 
of  his  pourpoint,  drew  it  off,  and  threw  it  down  by  his  hat  But^  feeling 
cold,  he  asked  for  his  rohe  de  c^amdr^,  which  was  given  to  him. 

All  these  preparations  were  made  with  heroic  calmness.  It  might  be 
said  that  he  was  ^oing  to  rest  in  his  bed,  and  not  in  his  coffin. 

Then  raising  his  hair  with  his  hand : 

**  Will  it  be  in  your  way,  sir  ?  "  said  he  to  the  executioner ;  *  if  it  is; 
you  can  tie  it  with  a  string.^' 

Charles  accompanied  these  words  with  a  look  which  seemed  to  wish 
to  penetrate  under  the  mask  of  the  unknown.  This  look,  so  noble. 
BO  calm,  and  so  firm,  forced  the  man  to  turn  away  his  head ;  bat  behind 
the  king  he  encountered  the  stem  look  of  Aramis. 

The  king,  finding  he  did  not  answer,  repeated  lus  question. 

"  It  will  DO  quite  sufficient  if  you  part  it  round  your  neck,"  replied 
the  man,  in  an  evidently  fei^ed  voice. 

The  lung  divided  his  hair  with  lus  two  hands,  and  looking  at  the 
block: 

**  That  block  is  very  low,"  said  he ;  "  is  there  not  a  higher  one  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  usual  block,"  replied  the  masked  man. 

**  Do  you  think  you  shall  cut  my  head  off  at  a  single  stroke  ?"  asked 
the  king. 

"  I  hope  so ! "  replied  the  executioner. 

There  was  in  these  three  word&  I  hope  so,  so  strange  an  intonation, 
that  everybody,  except  the  king,  shuddered. 

"  That  is  well  I "  said  the  king ;  "  and  now,  executioner,  hear  me ! " 

The  masked  man  made  a  stop  towards  the  king,  and  stood,  leaning  on 
his  axe. 

'*  I  do  not  wish  you  to  take  me  by  surpriscL'*  said  Charles.  "  I  rinU 
kneel  to  pray,  therefore  do  not  strike  me  yef 

*'  And  when  shall  I  strike  ?  "  asked  the  man. 

"  When  I  place  my  neck  on  the  block,  stretoh  forth  my  arms,  aod  any, 
remember^  then  strike  boldly." 

The  man  in  the  mask  bowed  sli^hUy. 

'*  This  is  the  moment  for  quittmg  the  world,"  said  the  king  to  tboae 
who  surrounded  him.  "  I  leave  you  in  the  middle  of  a  tempest^  and 
precede  you  to  the  country  which  knows  no  storms.    Adieu  I  ^ 

He  looked  at  Aramis,  and  made  him  a  particular  sign  with  his  head. 

**  Now,  then,"  continued  he, "  withdraw  yourselves  a  tittle^  and  Ieaf« 
me,  I  beg  you,  to  pray  alon&  Draw  you  back,  likewise,"  he  said,  to  tiie 
executioner;  '*it  is  only  for  an  instant^and  I  shall  be  yoaxs;  bat  be 
sure  not  to  strike  till  I  give  the  signal" 
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Then,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  croes^  and  applied 
his  lips  to  the  boards,  as  if  kissing  the  scaifoid.  Then  leaning  with  one 
hand  on  l^e  floor,  and  the  other  on  the  block : 

"Comte  de  la  F^re,"  said  he,  in  French,  "are  you  there,  and  can  I 
speak?" 

These  words  went  to  the  heart  of  Athos  like  an  ice-cold  blade. 

"Yes,  your  majesty  ! "  replied  he,  tremulously. 

"Faithful  friend,  generous  heart!"  said  the  king,  "it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  save  me.— 1  was  not  to  be  saved !  Now,  though  I  commit  a 
sacrilege,  I  will  speak  to  thee.  Yes.  I  have  spoken  to  men,  I  have 
spoken  to  God,  I  will  speak  to  thee  last.  To  support  a  cause  which  I 
tnought  sacred,  I  have  lost  the  throne  of  my  fathers,  and  diverted  the 
heritage  from  my  children.  I  have  left  a  million  in  gold ;  I  buried  it 
in  the  Vaults  of  the  castle  of  Newcastle,  at  the  moment  I  quitted  that 
city.  Thou  alone  knowest  that  that  money  exists;  employ  it  when 
thou  shalt  think  best  for  the  welfare  of  my  eldest  son.  And  now, 
oomte  de  la  F^re,  bid  me  adieu ! " 

"  Adieu,  beloved  and  martyred  majesty,"  stammered  Athos,  frozen 
with  terror. 

There  was  an  instant  of  silence,  during  which  it  appeared  to  Athos 
that  the  king  rose  and  changed  his  position.  Then,  with  a  full  and 
sonorous  yoioe,  which  was  audible,  not  only  on  the  scaffold,  but  far  off 
among  the  crowd  :— 

*"  Bbubmbbk  ! "  said  he. 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  the  word,  when  a  terrible  blow  shook  the 
flooring  of  the  scaffold ;  the  dust  from  the  cloth  blinded  the  unhappy 
gentleman.  Then,  suddenly,  as  if  by  a  mechanical  movement,  ne 
raised  his  eyes  and  his  head,  and  a  warm  drop  came  trickling  between 
the  planks  upon  his  brow.  Athos  drew  back  with  a  shudder  of  fear, 
and,  in  an  instant,  the  drops  were  changed  to  a  black  torrent,  which 
splashed  upon  the  floor. 

Athos,  fallen  on  his  knees,  remained  for  some  time  as  if  struck  with 
madness  and  impotence.  Soon,  by  the  lessening  murmur,  he  perceived 
that  the  crowd  was  dispersing ;  out  he  remained  an  instant  longer 
motionless,  mute,  and  terrified.  He  at  length  turned  round  and  bathed 
the  end  of  his  handkerchief  in  the  blood  of  the  martyred  king ;  then, 
as  the  crowd  departed  more  and  more,  he  descended,  opened  the  cloth, 
and  gliding  between  two  horses,  mingled  with  tlie  people,  whose  dress 
he  wore,  and  arrived  first  at  the  tayem. 

When  he  gained  his  chamber,  he  looked  at  himself  in  a  glass,  saw  hit 
brow  marked  with  a  large  red  snot,  lifted  his  hand  to  his  brow,  drew  it 
back  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  king,  and  swooned, 
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The  Masked  Man. 

.  Although  it  was  only  four  o'clock  in  the  affcemooD,  it  was  as  dark 
M  night ;  the  snow  fell  thick,  and  lay  unon  the  groundf.  Aramis  came 
^noeit,  and  found  Athos,  if  not  insensible,  at  least  overcome. 

M  the  first  words  of  his  friend,  the  oomte  awoke  from  the  sorl  of 
whtfgv  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

WmI  ( "  «ud  Aramis, "  we  are  conquered  by  fieite !  **  .       ,. 

Conquered ! "  exclaimed  Athos ;  "  noble  and  unfortunate  king! " 

2  D 
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"  Are  you  wounded  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

"  No,  this  blood  is  his."    And  the  oomte  wiped  his  brow, 

"Where  were  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Where  you  left  me,  under  the  scaffold." 

"And  you  saw  all,  then  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  heard  all.  God  preserve  me  from  such  an  hour  as  that 
I  have  just  passed.    Are  not  my  hairs  white  ?  " 

"  You  know,  then,  that  I  did  not  leave  him  ?  " 

"I  beard  your  voice  at  nearly  the  last  minute." 

"  And  here  is  the  Order  he  has  given  me,"  said  Aramis, "  and  here  is 
the  cross  hi  hich  I  drew  from  his  dead  hand ;  he  desired  they  should  be 
conveyed  to  his  queen." 

"  And  here  is  a  handkerchief  fit  to  envelop  them,"  said  Athos.  And 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  the  handkerchief  ne  had  bathed  in  the  blood 
of  the  king. 

"  What  nave  they  done  with  the  poor  remains  ?  "  asked  Athoe. 

"  By  Cromwell's  orders,  royal  honours  have  been  rendered  them. 
We  placed  the  body  in  a  leaden  coffin;, the  physicians  are  dow  em- 
ployed in  embalming  the  remains,  and,  their  work  completed,  the  king 
will  be  laid  in  a  chapelle  ardente." 

"What  derision!"  muttered  Athos;  "royal  honours  to  him  they 
have  assassinated ! " 

"  That  proves,"  said  Aramis,  "  that  the  king  dies,  royalty  never." 

"Alas ! "  said  Athos,  "this  may  be  the  last  knightly  king  the  world 
will  ever  have." 

"Come,  come !  don't  grieve,  oomte "  said  a  strong  voice  from  the 
staircase,  up  which  the  sohd  steps  of  Porthos  resounaed ;  "  we  are  all 
mortal,  my  dear  friends." 

"You come  late,  Porthos,"  said  comte  de  la  P6re. 

"Yes,"  said  Porthos,  "I  met  with  i)eople  in  my  way  who  hindered 
me.  The  miserable  wretches  were  dancing !  I  took  one  of  them  by  the 
neck,  and  thought  to  have  strangled  him  a  httle.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  patrol  came  up.  Fortunately,  he  with  whom  I  bad  most 
particularly  to  do  had  not  been  able  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
took  advantage  of  this,  to  throw  myself  mto  a  narrow  street.  This 
little  street  led  me  to  one  still  narrower.  Then  I  lost  myself.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  London,  and  I  don't  know  English ;  I  thought  I 
should  never  get  here !  but,  here  I  am  ! " 

"But  d'Artagnan,"  said  Aramis,  "have  you  not  seen  him?  Can 
anything  have  happened  to  him  ?  " 

"  We  were  separated  in  the  crowd,"  said  Porthos, "  and,  in  spite  of 
all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  find  him  again." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Athos,  with  bitterness, "  I  saw  him ;  he  was  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  crowd,  admirably  placed  for  nothing  to  escape  him ;  and 
as,  in  all  respects,  the  spectacle  was  curious,  he  was  willing  to  see  it  out" 

"Oh !  oomte  de  la  F^re ! "  said  a  voice,  calni.  though  choked  with 
haste, "  is  that  vou  who  calumniate  the  absent  ?'' 

This  reproaoh  touched  Athos  home ;  but  as  the  impression  produced 
by  d'Artagnan  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  stupid  and  ferocious  people 
was  deep,  ne  contented  himself  with  replying : 

"  I  do  not  calumniate  you,  ray  friend.  We  were  unea^  about  you, 
and  I  said  where  you  were.  You  did  not  know  King  Charles,  he  was 
but  a  stran^r  to  you ;  you  were  not  forced  to  love  him." 

And  saymgl  these  words,  [he  held  out  his  hand  to  his  firiend ;  but 
d'Artajman  appeared  not.to  notice  the  gesture,  and  kept  his  hand  ondw 
Lis  cloak. 
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**  Ovfi^^  exclaimed  d'Artagnan,  as  be  sat  down,  '*  I  am  tired." 

'*  Drink  a  glass  of  port/'  said  Aramis,  taking  a  bottle  from  the  tables 
and  filling  a  glass ;  *'  drink !  it  will  refresh  you." 

"Tes,  let  us  drink!"  said  Athos,  who,  sensible  ofthe displeasure  of 
the  Grasoon,  wished  to  hob-nob  with  him.  "  Let  us  drink,  and  quit  this 
abominable  country.  The  felucca  awaits  us,  you  know ;  let  us  set  off 
this  evening ;  we  have  nothing]:  more  to  do  here." 

"  You  are  in  a  ^at  hurry,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  The  bloody  soil  burns  my  feet,"  said  Athos. 

"  The  snow  has  not  that  effect  upon  mine,"  said  the  Gascon  quietly. 

''  But  what  can  we  do,  now  the  king  is  dead  P"  said  Athos. 

"  Then,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  resumed  d'Artagnan  carelessly,  "  you 
see  nothing  that  remains  for  rou  to  do  in  England  ?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  said  Athos,  "  but  to  doubt  of  the  divine  goodness, 
and  to  despise  my  own  powers." 

"  Well/'  said  d'Artagnan,  "  I,  mean,  silly,  sanguinary  as  I  am,  who 
eagerly  placed  myself  within  thirty  paces  of  the  scaffold  upon  which  fell 
the  head  of  a  king  I  knew  not.  and  who,  to  all  appearances,  was  indifferent 
to  me,  I  presume  to  think  otherwise  than  M.  le  Comte.    I  shall  remain." 

Athos  became  pale;  every  one  of  his  friend's  reproaches  vibrated  to 
the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

"  What  I  are  you  going  to  remain  in  London  ?"  said  Perthes  to  d'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  latter ;  "  and  you  ?  " 

"  I>ams !"  said  Porthos.  rather  embarrassed  to  find  himself  between 
Athos  and  d'Artagnan,— '  Dame,  if  you  remain,  as  I  came  with  you,  I 
will  not  go  without  you,  I  will  not  leave  you  in  this  abominable  country." 

"  Thank  you,  my  excellent  friend.  Then  I  have  a  little  enterprise  to 
propose  to  you,  which  we  will  put  in  execution  together  when  M.  le 
Comte  is  gone,  the  idea  of  which  came  into  my  mind  as  I  was  looking 
at  the  spectacle  we  have  been  talking  of." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?"  said  Porihos. 

"  It  is  to  ascertain  who  the  masked  man  was  who  offered  himself  so 
obligingly  to  cut  the  king's  head  off." 

"  A  masked  man !"  cried  Athos ;  "  why,  have  you  not  allowed  the  exe- 
cutioner to  escape  ?" 

**The  executioner,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "is  still  in  the  cellar,  where,  I 
presume^  he  has  had  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  our  host's  bottles.  But 
you  remind  me,"  and  he  went  to  the  door. 

"Mousciueton !"  shouted  he.' 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  a  voice,  which  appeared  to  issue  from  the  depths 
of  the  earth. 

"  Let  your  prisoner  go,"  said  d'Artagnan ;"  all  is  over." 

"  Who  could  the  wretch  be,"  said  Athos,  "  who  laid  his  murderous 
hands  upon  his  king  ?" 

"  An  amateur  executioner,  who,  nevertheless,  handles  the  axe  very 
dexterously ;  for,  as  lie  hoped"  said  Aramis,  " he  only  required  one 
stroke." 

"  Did  you  not  see  his  face  ?  "  said  A^os. 

"  He  had  a  mask  on,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  But  you,  who  were  close  to  him,  Aramis?" 

**  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  grizzled  beard,  which  fell  below  his  mask." 
^  He  must  be  a  man  of  a  certain  age,  then  ?  "  said  Athos. 
"  Oh ! "  replied  d'Artagnan. ''  that  tells  for  nothing.    A  man  who  puts 
on  a  mask  can  put  on  a  bestrd  likewise." 
''X  »m  ashamed  of  myself  for  not  having  followed  him,"  said  Porthos. 
2  D  2 
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"  Well,  my  dear  Forthos,  that  is  just  the  idea  that  ooomred  to  me." 
rejoined  d'Artagnan. 

Athos  now  comprehended  all ;  he  arose. 

'*  Pardon  me,  d'Artagnan^^'  said  he.  "  I  have  this  day  doubted  of  Grod  ; 
I  may  be  forgiven  for  doubtmg  of  you ;  pardon  me,  my  friend." 

"  We  shall  see  that  presently,"  said  d'Artagnan,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well !  go  on ! "  said  Aramis. 

"  Well "  resumed  d'Artagnan,  "  whilst  I  was  looking,  not  at  the  king 
as  Monsieur  le  Comte  thinks^ — for  I  know  what  a  man  who  is  goini;  to 
die  is,  and  though  I  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  such  things,  they  always 
make  me  sick, — but  at  the  masked  executioner ;  for,  as  I  have  told  you, 
the  idea  came  into  my  head  that  I  should  like  to  know  who  he  was. 
^ay,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  complete  ourselves  by  one  another,  and 
to  call  upon  each  other  for  help,  as  one  hand  is  called  to  the  assistance 
of  its  fellow,  I  looked  mechanically  around  me  to  see  if  Porthos  were 
near ;  for  I  had  recognized  you,  Aramis,  close  to  the  king,  and  you, 
oomte,  I  knew  must  be  under  the  scaffold ;  on  which  account  I  pardon 
you,"  added  he,  holding  out  his  hand,  "for  you  must  have  suflered 
greatly.  I  was,  therefore,  looking  around  me,  when  I  saw,  on  m^ir  right 
hand,  a  head  that  had  been  split,  and  which,  whether  well  or  ill,  had 
been  Dound  with  a  piece  of  black  taffeta.  *  Parhleu  P  said  I  to  myself,  *  it 
appears  to  me  that  that  is  a  dressing  after  my  fashion,  and  that  I  should 
know  that  scull  anywhere.'  In  fact,  it  was  that  unfortunate  Sootchmao, 
Parry's  brother,  you  know :  he  whom  Groslow  amused  himself  with 
trying  his  strength  upon,  ana  who  seemed  to  have  not  much  more  than 
half  a  head  left  when  we  first  saw  him." 

*•  I  know,"  said  Perthes,  "  the  man  of  the  black  fowls." 

"  Exactly :  he  made  signs  to  another  man  on  my  left ;  I  turned  round, 
and  saw  honest  Grimaud  employed,  as  I  had  been,  devouring  with  his 
eyes  the  man  in  the  mask.  « 

" '  Oh !'  cried  I.  Now  as  that  syllable  is  the  abbreviation  of  whioh 
Monsieur  le  Comte  makes  use  on  the  days  in  whioh  he  speaks  to  him, 
Grimaud  at  once  knew  it  was  he  that  was  called,  and  turning,  as  if  by  a 
spring,  he  recognized  me ;  then,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  masked 
man,— 

"  *  Hein  !'  said  he.  whioh  meant.  Have  you  seen  ? 

"  *  Farbleu  !  yes !  replied  I.    So  we  understood  each  other  completely. 

"  I  then  turned  again  to  the  Scotchman,  and  he  had  very  eloquent 
looks. 

'*  In  brief,  all  ended,  as  you  know,  in  a  very  dismal  manner.  The 
people  dispersed ;  by  degrees  night  was  coming  on ;  I  retired  to  a  corner 
■with  Grimaud  and  the  Scotchman,  to  whom  I  had  made  a  sign  to  remain 
with  us ;  and  I  could  see  the  executioner,  who  returned  to  the  royal 
chamber  through  the  window  and  changed  his  clothes  he  wore,  being, 
doubtless,  stained  with  blood.  After  that  he  put  on  a  black  bat,  enve- 
loped himself  in  his  cloak  and  disappeared.  I  guessed  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  palace,  and  ran  round  to  the  gates.  Within  five  minutflB  we 
saw  him  descend  the  staircase." 

"  Did  you  follow  him  ?"  cried  Athos. 

"  Parhleu !  did  I,  but  not  without  a  deal  of  trouble.  He  turned  ronnd 
every  instant,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  conceal  ourselves,  or  affect  not 
to  notice  him.  I  could  have  rushed  on  him,  and  could  have  killed  him 
easily ;  but  I  am  not  selBsh,  and  that  was  a  treat  I  reserved  for  us  all  to 
partake  of  as  a  consolation.  At  last,  after  an  hour's  walk  through  the 
most  tortuous  streets  of  the  city,  he  arrived  at  a  small  isolated  nonsa 
where  neither  sound  nor  light  denoted  the  presence  of  any  one.  GraDMa 
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then  drew  a  pistol  from  his  large  pocket  '  Mein  /'  said  he,  showing  it  to 
me.  '  No,  no/  replied  I,  and  held  his  arm.  As  I  told  yon,  I  had  my  idea. 
*'  The  masked  man  stopped  before  a  low  door,  and  pulled  out  a  key ; 
bat  hefore  puttinjir  it  into  the  lock,  he  turned  round  to  make  sure  he 
had  not  been  followed.  I  had  squatted  behind  a  tree ;  Grimaud  was 
behind  a  boundary-stone,  and  the  Scotchman,  who  had  nothing  to  con- 
ceal himself  with,  fell  flat  on  his  face,  in  the  road.  No  doubt  the  man 
we  were  pursuing  was  satisfied  he  was  alone,  for  we  heard  the  grating 
of  the  key  in  the  lock,  the  door  opened,  and  he  disappeared." 

*'  Miserable  wretch ! "  exclaimed  Aramis  ^  "  while  you  are  away  he 
will  have  fled,  and  we  shall  not  find  him  agam.'' 
*'  Stop  a  bit,  Aramis,"  said  d'Artagnan ;     you  don't  do  me  justice." 

**  And  yet !  during  your  absence "  said  Athos. 

"  Very  well !  had  I  not  Grimaud  and  the  Scotchman  to  take  my 
place  ?  Before  he  could  have  had  time  to  make  many  steps  in  the 
interior,  I  had  made  the  tour  of  the  house.  At  the  door  by  which  he 
had  entered  I  placed  our  Scotchman,  giving  him  to  understand,  if  the 
man  in  the  black  mask  came  out  he  was  to  follow  him  wherever  he 
might  go.  whilst  Grimaud  would  follow  him  himself,  and  would  come 
afterwards  to  us.  I  then  placed  Grimaud  at  the  back  outlet,  with 
the  same  directions,  and  here  I  am.  The  game  is  surrounded ;  who 
is  disposed  to  be  in  at  the  death  ?  " 

Athos  precipitated  himself  into  the  arms  of  d'Artagnan,  who  was 
wiping'  his  brow. 

"My  friend!"  said  he,  "you  have  been  too  good  to  pardon  me; 
I  have  been  wrong,  a  hundred-i'old  wrong,  I  ought  to  have  known 
Tou  better ;  but  there  is  something  vile  in  all  of  us,  which  constantly 
leads  us  to  doubt." 

**  Hum!  "said  Porthos;  "is  it  impossible  that  the  executioner  may 
not  chance  to  be  Monsieur  Cromwell,  who,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
his  work  was  well  done,  did  it  himself  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  only  Cromwell  is  short  and  stout,  whereas  this  man  is  thin  and 
of  slender  make,  rather  tall  than  short." 

"He  must  be  some  condemned  soldier,"  said  Athos,  "to  whom 
pardon  has  been  offered  at  this  price,  as  was  done  with  Chalais." 

"  No.  no,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  he  has  neither  the  measured  step  of  a 
foot-soldier,  nor  the  straddling  gait  of  a  horseman.  He  has  a  well- 
shaped  leg  and  a  gentleman's  walk.  If  I  am  not  deceived,  he  U  some- 
body of  consequence." 

"A  gentleman  he  cannot  be!"  cried  Athos;  "such  a  thing  would 
dissrace  the  nobility  of  a  whole  country." 

'^Fair  game!"   said  Perthes,  with  a  laugh  that  made  the  glasses 
dance;  "fair game!    Mordieul" 
"  Do  you  still  mean  to  go,  Athos  ?  "  asked  d'Artagnan. 
"No ;  I  will  stay,"  replied  the  gentleman,  with  a  threatening  gesture, 
which  promised  nothing  good  tor  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
"  Swords,  then ! "  cried  Aramis ;  "  swords !  let  us  not  lose  an  instant." 
The  four  friends  then  promptly  resumed  their  own  clothes,  girded 
on  their  swords,  called  up  Mousqueton  and  Blaisois,  and  ordered  them 
to  settle  their  reckoning  with  their  host,  and  to  be  ready  for  departure, 
the  probability  being  that  they  would  leave  London  that  night. 

The  night  became  still  darker,  the  snow  continued  to  fall,  and 
appeared  Tike  a  vast  winding-sheet  spread  over  the  regicide  city ;  it  was 
•oarody  seven  o'clock,  and  yet  very  few  passengers  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets ;  every  one  was  talking  over  in  his  family  circle,  and  with  a 
fuppreased  Toioe,  the  terrible  events  of  the  day.     The  four  friends. 
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enveloped  in  their  cloaks,  traversed  the  places  and  streets  of  the  aty, 
so  crowded  by  day,  but  so  deserted  that  night.  D'Artagnan  con- 
ducted them,  endeavouring,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  out  the 
crosses  he  had  marked  upon  the  walls  with  his  poniard ;  but  the  night 
was  so  dark,  he  had  much  difficulty  in  tracing  these  landmarks.  He 
had,  however,  so  well  set  down  in  his  head  every  boundary,  evexT* 
fountain,  ever^  sign,  that  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour's  walk,  he  and  his 
three  companions  came  in  sight  of  the  isolated  house. 

D'Artagnan  was  at  first  afraid  that  Parry's  brother  had  disappeared ; 
but  he  was  deceived :  the  hardy  Scot,  accustomed  to  the  ioes  of  his 
mountains,  had  stretcned  himself  behind  a  boundary-stone,  and,  like  a 
statue  fallen  from  its  base,  insensible  to  the  intemperatureof  the  season, 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  covered  with  snow ;  but  he  sprang  up  at  the 
approach  of  the  four  men. 

*  Gome ! "  said  Athos ;  "  a  good  servant  is  still  to  be  found.  Thank 
Gk>d !  brave  men  are  less  rare  than  we  believed ;  this  is  encouraging." 

'*  We  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  weave  crowns  for  our  Sootohmab,** 
said  d'Artagnan ;  "  I  believe  the  good  fellow  is  here  on  his  own  aocount. 
I  have  heard  that  the  gentlemen  who  first  see  the  day  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed  are  rather  inclined  to  bear  malice.  Let  Monsieur  Groslow 
beware !  he  would  pass  but  a  disagreeable  quarter  of  an  hour  if  the 
Scot  were  to  fall  in  with  him." 

Detaching  himself  from  his  friends,  he  approached  the  Scot,  and  after 
making  himself  known,  beckoned  to  them  to  come  on. 

**  Well  ?  "  said  Athos,  in  English. 

"  No  one  has  come  out,"  replied  Parry's  brother. 

**  That  is  well !  Perthes,  and  you,  Aramis,  remain  with  this  man. 
D'Artagnan  will  show  me  where  Grimaud  is." 

Grimaud,  not  less  shrewd  than  the  Scot,  had  coiled  himself  np  in  a 
hollow  willow,  of  which  he  had  made  a  sentry-box.  For  an  instant,  as 
he  had  feared  with  the  other  man,  d'Artagnan  thought  the  masked  man 
had  gone  out,  and  Grimaud  had  followed  him. 

All  at  once  a  head  appeared,  and  a  low  whistle  was  heard. 

"  Oh ! "  said  Athos.—"  Yes,"  repUed  Grimaud. 

And  they  drew  near  the  willow. 

•*  Well,"  asked  d'Artagnan, "  has  any  one  gone  out  P  " 

"  No,  but  some  one  has  gone  in,"  said  Grimaud. 

"  A  man  or  a  woman  ?  " "  A  man." 

"  Ah !  ah ! "  said  d'Artagnan, "  there  are  two  of  them,  then." 

''  I  would  they  were  four  at  least,"  said  Athos, "  and  the  parties  were 
equal" 

"  Perhaps  there  are  four,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

*'  How  ?  " "  May  not  other  men  have  been  in  that  house,  waiting 

for  them?" 

''That  can  easily  be  seen,"  said  Grimaud,  pointing  to  a  window, 
through  the  shutters  of  which  a  few  rays  of  light  filtered. 

*'  That  is  true,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  *'  let  us  call  the  others." 

And  they  went  round  the  house  and  made  a  sign  to  Aramis  and 
Porthos  to  come  to  them.    The  latter  two  eagerly  ran  up. 
.   "  Have  you  seen  anything  ?  "  said  they. 

"  No,  but  we  are  going  to  see,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  pointing  to 
Grimaud,  who,  by  clinging  to  the  roughnesses  on  the  waU,  was  akeady 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground. 

All  four  came  close  under  the  window,  whilst  Grimaud  oontinned  his 
vcent  with  the  dexterity  of  a  cat ;  at  length  he  laid  hold  of  one  of  the 

iks  to  which  the  shutters  were  fastened  when  open,  at  the  Mune  tioie 
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his  foot  met  with  a  moulding  which  appeared  to  present  him  with  a 
sufficient  support,  for  he  made  a  si^  that  he  had  attained  his  object. 
He  then  apphed  his  eye  to  the  division  of  the  shutters. 

**  Well  ?"  asked  d'Artagnan,  in  a  low  voice. 

Grimaud  showed  his  closed  hand,  with  two  fingers  only  open. 

"  Speak/*  said  Athos,  "  we  caifnot  see  your  signs." 

Grimaud  made  an  effoBt  upon  himself. 

^'  Two,"  said  he;  "one  opposite  to  me,  the  other  with  his  back  tDWards 
me." 

"  Well,  and  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  in  fiice  of  you  ?  '* 

"  The  man  I  saw  pass." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?" 

'*  I  thought  I  recognized  him,  and  I  was  not  deceived ;  short  and 
stout." 

"  Who  is  he,  then  ?*'  asked  all  four  friends  together,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  The  general,  Oliver  Cromwell." 

The  four  friends  looked  earnestly  at  each  other. 

"  And  the  other  ?"  asked  Athos. 

«  Tall  and  slender." 

''  That  is  the  executioner,''  said  d'Arta^an  and  Aramis  in  a  breath. 

"  I  can  only  see  his  back,"  replied  Grimaud ;  '*  but  stop,  he  is  about 
to  turn  round;  he  is  turning,  and  if  he  has  laid  aside  his  mask  I  shsdl 

see ah  !"  and  Grimaud,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  to  the  heart,  left 

his  hold  of  the  iron  hook,  and  threw  himself  backward,  uttering  a  sup- 
pressed groan.    Forthos  caught  him  in  his  arms. 

**  Have  you  seen  him  ?"  said  the  friends. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Grimaud,  with  his  hair  standing  on  end,  and  his  brow 
bathed  m  sweat. 

''  The  tall  thin  man  ?"  said  d'Artagnan. 

«  Yes." 

"  The  executioner,  in  short?"  asked  Aramis. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  who  is  he  ?"  said  Perthes. 

"  He !  he  ! ''  stammered  Grimaud,  pale  as  death,  and  seizing  with 
both  trembling  hands  the  hand  of  his  master. 

*^  But  what  he  ?"  demanded  Athos. 

"  Mordaunt !"  replied  Grimalid. 

D'Artagnan,  Aramis,  and  Perthes  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy. 

Athos  drew  back  a  step,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow. 

**  Fatality  !"  murmured  he. 
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Cromwell's  House. 

It  was  indeed  Mordaunt,  whom  d'Artagnan  had  followed  mthout 
knowing  him. 

On  entering  the  house  he  had  taken  off  his  mask,  as  well  as  the 
grizzled  beara  which  he  had  added  to  disguise  himself,  ascended  the 
Btaiirs,  opened  the  door,  and,  in  a  chamber  lighted  by  a  lamp  and  hung 
^th  dark-coloured  tapestry,  found  himself  m  face  of  a  man  seated  at  a 
desk  writing.*    That  man  was  Cromwell. 

*  It  is  fttrange  M.  Dumas  has  said  in  the  last  chapter  that  Grimaud  saw  Crom- 
well  e&ter  after  Mordaunt.—TRANS. 
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It  is  well  known  that  Cromwell  had  in  London  two  or  three  retreats 
unknown  even  to  his  common  friends,  the  secret  of  which  was  imparted 
only  to  his  most  confidential  creatures.  Now,  Mordaunt,  we  may  re* 
member,  might  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  these. 

As  he  entered,  Cromwell  raised  his  head. 

"Is  that  you,  Mordaunt  P"  said  he ;  **  you  come  late.'* 

"  General,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  I  wished  to  see  the  ceremony  to  the 
end,  and  that  has  delayed  me." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Cromwell,  "  I  did  not  think  you  were  in  general  so 
curious  as  that." 

"  I  am  always  curious  to  witness  the  fall  of  one  of  your  honour's 
enemies,  and  this  man  was  not  reckoned  among  the  meanest  of  them. 
But  you,  general,  were  you  not  at  Whitehall  F" 

"  No,"  said  Cromwell. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

"  Have  you  had  any  details  ?"  asked  Mordaunt 

"  None ;  I  have  been  here  since  morning.  I  only  know  there  was  a 
plot  to  save  the  king." 

"  Ah !  you  knew  that  ?"  cried  Mordaunt 

"  It  was  of  little  consequence.  Four  men,  disgruised  as  workmen, 
were  to  extricate  the  king  from  prison,  and  conduct  him  to  Greenwich, 
where  a  bark  waited  for  them." 

*'  And  knowing  all  this,  your  honour  has  remained  faere»  far  firom  the 
cityjiranquil  and  inactive?" 

"  Tranquil,  if  you  please,"  replied  Cromwell ;  "  but  who  told  you  I 
was  inactive?" 

"  But  if  this  plot  had  succeeded  P" 

"  I  wished  it  to  do  so." 

'*  I  thought  your  honour  considered  the  death  of  Charles  Stuart  as  a 
misfortune  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  England  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Cromwell,  "  that  is  still  my  opinion.    But  provided  he 
died,  that  was  all  that  was  necessary :  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  not  to  have  been  on  a  scaffold." 
>::."  Why  so,  your  honour  ?" 

Cromwell  smiled. 

"  Your  pardon,  general ;  but  you  know  I  am  an  apprentice  in  politics, 
and  I  wish  to  profit,  in  all  circumstances,  by  the  lessons  my  matter  has 
the  kindness  to  give  me." 

"  Because  it  might  have  been  said  I  had  caused  him  to  be  condemned 
by  justice,  and  had  allowed  him  to  escape  throu{;h  meroy." 

"  But  if  he  had  really  escaped  ?" '  Impossible  I" 

"Impossible?" 

"  Yes.  my  precautions  were  taken." 

"  And  did  your  honour  know  the  four  men  who  had  undertaken  to 
save  the  king?" 

"  They  were  the  four  Frenchmen,  two  of  whom  were  sent  by  Charles's 
queen  to  her  husband,  and  two  bv  Mazarin  to  me." 

"  And  do  you  believe,  sir,  that  Mazarin  charged  them  to  do  what  they 
have  done?" 

"  Very  possibly— but  he  will  disavow  them.** 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?" "  I  am  sure  of  it" 

"  How  can  you  be  so  ?" "  Because  they  have  failed." 

'*  Your  honour  gave  me  two  of  those  Frenchmen  when  they  were 
only  guilty  of  having  borne  arms  in  favour  of  Charles  Stuart  Now 
that  they  are  guilty  of  a  plot  against  England,  will  your  hoootir  give 
me  them  all  four?" 
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*•  Take  them,"  said  CromwelL 

Mordaunt  bowed  with  a  smile  of  ferocious  triumph. 

"  But/'  said  Cromwell,  seeing  that  Mordaunt  was  preparing  to  thank 
him,  "  let  us  return,  if  you  please,  to  that  unfortunate  man  Charles. 
Was  there  muoh  shouting  among  the  people?" 

••  Very  little,  except  *  Lunvt  live  Cromwell ! '" 

•*  Where  were  you  placed  ?  " 

Mordaunt  looked  at  the  {general  for  a  moment,  to  endeayour  to  read 
in  his  eyes,  if  he  were  puttine  a  useless  question,  and  knew  all.  But 
eyen  the  searching  glance  of  Mordaunt  could  not  penetrate  the  dull 
depths  of  Cromwell^  look. 

^  I  was  placed  so  as  to  see  and  hear  everrtbing,'*  replied  Mordaunt 
It  was  Cromwell's  turn  to  look  earnestly  at  Mordaunt^  and  Mordaunt's 
to  render  his  countenance  impenetrable.  After  an  examination  of  a 
few  seconds,  he  turned  his  eyes  awa^  with  indifference. 

"  It  appears,"  said  Cromwell,  "that  the  improvised  executioner  did 
his  duty  well.  The  stroke^  as  has  been  related  to  me,  was  at  least  given 
with  the  hand  of  a  master. 

Mordaunt  remembered  that  Cromwell  had  told  him  he  had  heard  no 
details,  and  he  was  from  this  moment  convinced  that  the  general  had 
been  present  at  the  execution,  concealed,  perhaps,  behind  some  curtain 
or  blind. 

"  Yes  "  said  Mordaunt,  with  a  calm  voice  and  an  impassible  counte- 
nance,    a  single  stroke  was  sufficient" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Cromwell,  **  he  was  a  man  of  the  executioner's 
craft." 

'•  Do  you  think  so,  sir  ?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  The  man  did  not  look  like  an  executioner." 

"  And  yet  what  other  man  than  an  executioner,"  asked  Cromwell, 
"would  have  volunteered  to  exercise  such  a  frightful  calling  P" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mordaunt,  '*it  was  some  personal  enemy  of  King 
Charles,  who  had  made  a  vow  of  vengeance,  and  would  thus  have  ac- 
complished that  vow:  perhaps  it  was  some  gentleman  who  had  str^g 
reasons  to  hate  the  fallen  king,  and  who,  fearing  he  was  about  to  fly  and 
escape  him,  thus  placed  himself  in  his  route,  with  his  brow  masked,  axe 
in  hand,  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  executioner,  but  as  a  proxy  for 
fate." 

**  That  is  possible,"  said  Cromwell. 

"  And  if  it  was  so,"  said  Mordaunt  "  would  your  honour  condemn 
the  action?" 

**  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge,"  said  Cromwell ;  *'  it  is  an  affair  between 
him  and  his  God." 

"  But  if  your  honour  knew  this  gentleman  P  " 

*•  I  do  not  know  him,  sir,"  replied  Cromwell,  "  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
know  him.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  me  whether  it  was  this  man  or 
another?  From  the  moment  Charles  was  condemned,  it  was  not  a 
man  that  cut  off  his  head,  it  was  an  axe." 

**  And  vet  but  for  this  man,"  said  Mordaunt  '*the  king  would  have 
escaped.''^    Cromwell  smiled. 

"No  doubt  he  would.  You  yourself  said  they  would  have  carried 
him  off:" 

**  They  would  have  carried  him  off  as  far  as  Greenwich.  There  he 
would  have  embarked  on  board  a  felucca^  with  his  four  preservers. 
But  on  board  that  felucca  were  four  men  of  mine,  and  five  tons  of 
powder  of  the  nation's.   In  the  open  sea  my  men  would  have  dropped 
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down  into  a  boat,  and  you  are  already  too  skilful  a  poUtician^Mordantit, 
to  require  to  be  told  tne  rest.'' 

.  "  Yes,  they  would  have  been  blown  up  in  the  open  sea." 
.  "Exactly.  An  explosion  wauld  have  done  what  the  axe  bad  been 
unwilling  to  do.  King  Charles  would  have  been  annihilated.  It  would 
have  been  said  that,  having  escaped  from  human  justice,  he  had  been 
pursued  and  overtaken  by  celestial  vengeance ;  we  had  only  been  his 
judges,  God  himself  had  been  his  executioner.  This  is  what  your 
masked  gentleman,  Mordaunt,  has  caused  me  to  loafi.  You  see,  then, 
that  I  had  good  reason  when  I  said  I  did  not  wish  to  know  him ;  for. 
in  truth,  notwithstanding  his  excellent  intentions,  I  cannot  feelgratefcl 
to  him  for  what  he  has  done.'' 

"  Sir,"  said  Mordaunt, "  as  ever,  I  bow  and  humble  mvself  before 
you :  you  are,  Indeed  a  profound  thinker— and,"  continued  he,  "  your 
idea  of  the  mined  felucca  is  sublime ! "  • 

"  It  is  absurd,"  said  Cromwell, "  because  it  has  proved  useless.  There 
are  no  ideas  sublime  in  politics,  but  such  as  bear  their  .fruits;  every 
abortive  idea  is  foolish  and  barren.  You  will  go  this  eVeniug  to 
Greenwich,  Mordaunt,"  continued  Cromwell,  rising;  "you  will  ask  for 
the  captain  of  the  felucca  the  Lightning ;  you  will  show  him  a  white 
handkerchief  knotted  at  the  four  corners,— that  was  the  signal  agre^Ml 
upon ;  you  will  tell  his  people  to  come  on  shore,  and  you  will  have  the 
powder  brought  back  to  the  arsenal,— unless " 

"  Unless ,"  replied  Mordaunt,  whose  countenance  became  illu- 
mined by  a  savage  joy,  whilst  Cromwell  was  speaking. 

"  Unless  that  felucca,  as  it  is,  may  be  serviceable  to  your  private 
interests." 

"Ah!  milord!  milord!"  cried  Mordaunt, "  God,  in  making  you  his 
elect,  has  given  you  his  look,  from  which  nothing  can  escape !" 

"  I  think  you  called  me  *  my  lord  !' "  said  Cromwell,  laughing.  "  As 
we  are  alone,  that  is  all  very  well ;  but  you  must  be  careful  that  such  a 
word  does  not  escape  you  in  the  presence  of  our  imbecile  Puritans." 

"  Is  it  not  so  that  your  honour  will  soon  be  called  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,  at  least,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  but  it  is  not  yet  time." 

Cromwell  rose,  and  took  his  cloak. 


"  Are  you  Koing,  sir  ?"  asked  Mordaunt. 
"  Yes,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  I  slept  here  yest 


3  yesterday,  and  the  night  before; 
you  know  it  is  not  my  custom  to  sleep  twice  in  the  same  bed." 

"  Your  honour,  then,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  sets  me  at  Uberty  for  this 
evening?" 

"  And  even  for  to-morrow,  if  you  require  it,"  said  CromwolL  "  Since 
yesterday  evening,"  added  he,  smiUng,  '*you  have  done  enough  in  my 
service,  and  if  you  have  any  personal  afintirs  to  regulate,  it  is  but  justl 
should  allow  you  the  time." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir ;  it  shall  be  well  employed,  I  hope." 

Cromwell  made  him  a  sign  with  his  head ;  then,  turning  ronnd,-^ 

"  Are  you  armed  ?"  asked  he. 

"  I  have  my  sword,"  replied  Mordaunt. 

"  And  is  no  one  waiting  for  you  at  the  door  ?  "— "  No  one.** 

"  Then  you  ought  to  come  with  me,  Mordaunt." 

"  1  thank  you,  sir;  but  the  turnings  and  windings  you  are  obliged  to 
tnake  by  the  subterranean  passage  would  tidce  some  time,  and,  after 
what  you  have  told  me,  I,  perhaps,  have  not  too  much  to  spare.  I  will 
go  out  by  the  other  door." 

"Begone,  then," said  Cromwell;  and  placing  his  hand  upon  a  oon- 
cealed  button,  he  opened  a  door  so  completely.hiddea  by  the  tapestiT 
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th&ii  it  was  impossible  for  the  most  practised  eye  to  disoover  it.  This 
door  opened  by  a  steel  spring,  he  passed  through^  and  closed  it  after 
him.  This  was  one  of  those  secret  outlets,  of  which  several,  it  is  said, 
existed  in  all  the  mysterious  houses  inhabited  by  Cromwell.  This  passed 
under  the  deserted  street,  and  came  out  by  a  grotto,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
garden  belonging  to  another  house  a  hundred  yards  from  the  one  the 
future  Protector  then  quitted.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
scene,  that,  through  the  opening  of  an  ill-drawn  curtain,  Grimaud  had 
perceived  the  two  men,  and  had  successively  recognized  Cromwell  and 
Mordaunt. 

We  have  seen  the  effect  produced  by  this  discovery  on  the  four  men. 

D'Artagnan  was  the  first  to  regain  his  self-possession. 

"  Mordaunt ! "  said  he ;  "  ah !  ah !  it  must  be  God  himself  that  sends 
him  to  us." 

"  Yes,"  said  Porthos ;  "so  let  us  break  open  the  door,  and  fall  upon 
him." 

"  On  the  contrary,  break  open  nothing,  and  make  no  noise,"  said 
d' Arta^an.  "  Noise  will  bring  him  help :  for  if  he  is,  as  Grimaud  says, 
with  his  worthy  master,  some  party  of  the  Ironsides  are  most  likely  con- 
cealed within  fifty  paces  of  us.  Come,  Grimaud,  try  again  to  keep  upon 
your  legs." 

Grimaud  approached.  Fury  had  returned  with  his  faculties,  but  he 
was  firm. 

"That's  well!"  said  d'Artagnan.  "Now, climb  up  to  the  balcony 
again,  and  tell  us  if  Mordaunt  still  has  company,  if  he  is  preparing  to 
go  out  or  go  to  bed.  If  he  still  has  company,  we  will  wait  till  he  is 
alone ;  if  he  goes  out,  we  will  take  him  at  the  door ;  if  he  remains,  we 
wiU  break  in  at  the  window :  that  is  always  less  noisy  and  less  difficult 
than  the  door." 

Grimaud  began  to  escalade  the  window  silently. 

''Guard  the  other  issue,  Athos  and  Aramis;  we  will  remain  here 
with  Porthos."    The  two  friends  obeyed. 

"  Well,  Grimaud  ?  "  asked  d'Artagnan. 

•*  He  is  alone,  now,"  said  Grimaud. 
•    "Are  you  sure  of  that?" "Yes."  , 

'*  Why,  we  have  not  seen  his  companion  go  out." 

**  Perhaps  he  went  out  at  the  other  door.'*^ 

"What  is  he  doing?" 

"  He  is  folding  his  cloak  round  him,  and  putting  on  his  gloves." 

"  Now  is  our  time ! "  murmured  d'Artagnan. 

Porthos  placed  his  hand  upon  his  poniard,  and  drew  it  mechanically. 

"Sheathe!  sheathe!  friend  Porthos,"  said  d'Artagnan.  "This  is 
not  a  case  for  striking  at  once.  We  have  him,  and  we  will  proceed 
regularly.  We  have  a  few  mutual  explanations  to  make,  and  this  is  a 
pendant  to  the  scene  of  Armentidres ;  only  we  hope  this  will  have  no 
sort  of  progeniture,  and  that  if  we  do  crush  him,  everything  will  be 
crushed  with  him." 

"Hush!"  said  Grimaud,  "he  is  coming  out.  He  approaches  the 
lamp.    He  has  blown  it  out :  all  is  darkness." 

"  Jump  down,  then !  jump  down  ! " 

Grimaud  sprang  backwards  and  came  upon  his  feet.  The  snow 
deadened  the  noise ;  nobody  heard  him. 

**Go  and  tell  Athos  and  Aramis  to  place  themselves  on  each  side  of 
the  other  door,  as  Porthos  and  I  do ;  bid  them  clap  their  hands  if  they 
have  him,— we  will  clap  ours  if  he  comes  this  way." 

Grimaud  disappeared. 
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••Porthos,  Porthos,  draw  back  your  big  shoulders  a  little,"  said 
d'Artagnan ;  "  he  will  not  oome  out  if  he  sees  anything." 

"  If  be  does  come  out  this  way  ! " 

*' flush  !  hush !''  said  d'Artagnan. 

Porthos  stuck  as  dose  to  the  wall  as  if  he  were  part  of  it.  D'Artagnan 
did  the  same. 

Mordaunt's  steps  were  now  audible  on  the  stairs.  An  unperoeived 
wicket  grated  on  its  groove.  Mordaunt  looked  out,  and,  thanks  to  the 
precautions  of  the  two  friends,  saw  nothing.  He  then  introduced  the 
key  into  the  lock,  the  door  opened,  and  he  appeared  upon  the  siU  of  it 

At  the  same  instant  he  iound  himself  face  to  face  with  d'Artagnao. 
He  endeavoured  to  close  the  door  again,  but  Porthos  sprang  forward, 
seized  the  latch,  and  threw  the  door  wide  open. 

Porthos  clapped  his  hands  three  times. 

Mordaunt  became  livid,  but  he  uttered  no  cry ;  he  did  not  call  for 
help. 

IrArtagnan  walked  straight  upon  Mordaunt,  and  pushing  him  back, 
80  to  say,  with  his  brea.st,  he  made  him  re-asoend  the  stairs  backwards, 
lighted  by  a  lamp  which  allowed  the  Gascon  not  to  lose  sight  of  his 
arch-enemy's  hands :  but  Mordaunt  knew  well  that  if  d'Arta^nan  were 
killed,  he  should  still  have  to  get  rid  of  his  other  three  companions.  He 
made,  therefore,  not  a  single  efibrt  at  defence,  and  breathed  not  a  single 
threat.  When  arrived  at  the  door,  Mordaunt  found  himself  closed  in, 
and  doubtless  thought  that  that  moment  decided  his  fate.  But  he  was 
mistaken ;  d'Artagnan  stretched  out  his  hand  and  pushed  open  the 
door,  so  tnat  Mordaunt  and  he  were  together  in  the  chamber  where^ 
ten  minutes  before,  the  young  man  was  talking  with  Cromwell 

Porthos  entered  behind  him ;  he  had  extended  his  arm  and  unhooked 
the  lamp  from  the  ceiling.    With  this  lamp  he  lighted  the  other. 

Athos  and  Aranus  appeared  at  the  door,  wmch  they  entered,  and 
looked  after  them. 

"  Take  the  trouble  to  be  seated,"  said  d'Artagnan,  giving  the  yonng 
man  a  chair.  He  took  it  from  the  Gascon,  and  sat  down,  pale,  but 
calm.  Within  three  paces  of  him,  Aramis  placed  chairs  for  himself, 
d'Artagnan,  and  Porthos.  Athos  seated  himself  in  the  most  distant 
comer  of  the  chamber,  appearing  determined  to  remain  a  motionless 
spectator  of  all  that  was  going  to  take  place.  Porthos  was  on  the  right 
and  Aramis  on  the  left,  of  d'Artagnan.  Athos  appeared  disturbed  ana 
ajgitated,  Porthos  rubbed  the  palms  of  his  hands  with  feverish  impa- 
tience. Aramis  smiled,  but  he,  nevertheless,  bit  his  lips  till  he  made 
them  bleed.  IVArtagnan'  alone  had  full  command  of  himself,— at  least, 
apparently. 

^Monsieur  Mordaunt," said  he  to  the  young  man,  "since  after  so 
many  days  lost  in  running  after  one  another,  chance  has  at  length 
brought  us  together,  let  us  have  a  little  conversation,  if  you  please." 
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CHAPTER  LXXm. 

Conyersatlon. 

J/LomAxrsT  had  been  surprised  so  unexpectedly,  be  had  ascended  the 
stairs  under  the  impression  of  a  feeling  still  so  confused,  that  his  refleo- 
tion  bad  not  been  complete ;  that  which  was  real  was,  that  his  first 
feeling  had  been  entirely  emotion,  surprise,  and  that  invincible  terror 
wrliich  seizes  every  man  whose  mortal  enemy,  superior  in  power, 
clutches  him  by  the  arm  at  the  very  moment  he  betieves  that  enemy  in 
another  place,  and  occupied  with  other  affairs.  But,  when  once  seized, 
— from  the  moment  he  perceived  a  reprieve  was  granted  him,  no 
matter  with  what  intention,  heconcentn^bed  all  his  idieas,  and  recalled 
all  his  nowers.  The  fire  of  d'Artasnan's  look,  instead  of  terrifving  him. 
electrified  him ;  for  that  look,  all  burning  with  menace,  which  he  cast 
over  his  whole  person,  was  frank  in  its  hatred  and  its  anger.  Mordaunt^ 
ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  which  might  be  offered  to  him  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  awful  position,  whether  by  force  or  by  cun« 
ninir^  collected  himself  then  within  himself,  like  the  bear  inclosed  in 
its  den,  which  follows  with  its  eyes,  in  an  apparent  state  of  immobiUty, 
all  the  hunters  who  have  trapped  him. 

In  the  mean  time  his  eye,  by  airapid  movement,  fell  upon  the  long  and 
strong  sword  which  hung  at  his  side;  without  seeming  intention,  he 
placed  his  left  hand  upon  the  hilt,  brought  it  within  reach  of  his  right 
nand,  and  sat  down  as  d'Artagnan  had  requested  him. 

The  latter  evidently  waited  for  some  aggressive  word  to  enter  upon 
one  of  those  jeering  or  terrible  conversations  which  he  sustained  so 
welL  Aramis  said  to  himself—*'  We  are  going  to  have  some  trivialities.'* 
Porthoe  bit  his  moustache,  murmuring  to  himself—*'  Mordieu  !  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  ceremony  about  crushing  this  young  serpent."  Athos 
sat  close  in  his  comer,  motionless  and  pale  as  a  marble  bas-relief,  feeling, 
notwithstanding  his  immobility,  his  brow  moistened  with  sweat 

Mordaunt  said  nothing ;  only  when  he  was  satisfied  his  sword  was  at 
bis  command,  he  crossed  his  Icm^s  and  waited. 

This  silence  could  not  last  long  without  becoming  ridiculous ;  d'Ar- 
tagnan  perceived  this ;  and  as  he  had  invited  Mordaunt  to  sit  down 
for  the  purpose  of  eowoeraing,  he  thought  it  was  for  him  to  begin  the 
conversation. 

''You  appear,  monsieur,"  sud  he,  with  his  si^rcastic  politeness, ''to 
change  your  costume  as  rapidly  as  I  have  seen  the  Italian  nUmes 
Cardinal  Mazarin  sent  for  from  Bergamo,  do,  and  which  he,  no  doubt, 
took  you  to  see  during  your  sojourn  in  France." 

Mordaunt  made  no  reply. 

**Not  long  since,"  continued  d'Artagnan,  **you  were  disguised-- 
dressed  I  mean— as  an  assassin,  and  now ** 

**  And  now.  on  the  contrary,  I  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  clothed 
like  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  assassinated,  have  I  not?"  repUed  Mor- 
daunt, in  his  usual  calm,  sharp  tones. 

**0h!  monsieur,"  resumed  d'Artagnan,  "how  can  you  say  such 
tbings,  when  you  are  in  the  company  of  gentlemen,  with  so  good  a  sword 
by  your  side  P" 

**  There  is  no  sword  so  good,  monsieur,  as  to  be  equal  to  four  swords 
uid  four  poniards ;  without  reckoning  the  swords  and  poniards  of  your 
aoolytee  who  wait  outside  the  door." 
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"  Your  pardon,  monsiear,''  replied  d'Artagnan,  **  you  are  in  erorr ; 
the  men  who  wait  for  us  at  the  door  are  not  our  acolytes,  but  our 
lackeys.— I  wish  to  place  things  in  their  scrupulous  truth." 

Moroaunt  only  replied  by  a  smile  which  curled  his  lip  ironically. 

*'  But  that  is  nothmg  to  our  purpose/'  said  d'Artagnan, "  and  I  return 
to  my  question.  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  ask,  monsieur,  why  you 
had  cluuiged  your  outward  appearance  ?  The  mask  was  so  convenient 
to  vou,  I  think,  and  the  grizzled  beard  became  you  wonderfully  well ; 
and  as  to  that  axe  with  which  you  dealt  such  a  famous  blow,  I  don't 
think  it  would  become  you  ill  either  at  this  moment.  Why  have  you 
laid  it  aside?" 

"Because,  when  calling  to  my  memory  the  scene  at  Armentieres,  I 
thought  1  should  find  four  axes  for  one,  as  I  was  about  to  meet  with 
four  executioners." 

"  Monaeur,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  with  the  greatest  calmness,  although 
a  slight  movement  of  his  eyebrows  announced  that  he  began  to  warm— 
'*  monsieur,  although  profoundly  \icious  and  corrupt,  you  are  very 
young,  which  makes  me  pay  no  attention  to  your  frivolous  words. 
Yes,  frivolous,  for  what  you  have  just  said  with  regard  to  Armenti^res 
has  not  the  least  relation  with  the  present  situation.  In  fact^  we  could 
not  offer  ^rour  mother  a  sword,  and  beg  her  to  fence  with  us.  But  if 
you,  monsieur,  who  handle  a  poniard  and  a  pistol  as  you  have  done,  and 
who  wear  a  sword  of  the  length  of  that,  there  is  no  one  who  has  not  the 
right  to  demand  the  favour  of  a  rencoirtre." 

"Ah,  ah!"  f«aid  Mordaunt,  "it  is  a  duel,  then,  you  contemplate?" 
and  he  arose  with  his  eye  sparkling  as  if  disposed  to  reply  instantly  to 
the  challenge. 

Perthes  rose  likewise,  ready,  as  usual,  for  such  adventures. 

"  Your  pardon,  your  pardon !"  said  d'Artagnan,  with  the  same  cool- 
ness ;  "  do  not  let  us  be  in  a  hurry,  for  each  of  us  must  desire  that  things 
should  go  on  regularly.  Sit  down  again,  my  dear  Forthos,  and  you, 
M.  Mordaunt,  have  the  kindness  to  remain  quiet  We  will  regulate 
this  affair  as  well  as  possible,  and  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  Confess, 
Monsieur  Mordaunt,  that  you  have  a  great  inclination  to  kill  one  or 
other  of  us." 

**  Both  one  and  all,"  replied  Mordaunt 

B'Artagnan  turned  towards  Aramis  and  said: 

"You  must  agree,  my  jfriend  Aramis,  that  it  is  a  piece  of  very  pood 
fortune  that  M.  Mordaunt  knows  the  finesses  of  the  French  language  no 
perfectly ;  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  misundci-standing  between  us, 
and  we  shall  arrange  matters  admirably." 

Then  turning  towards  Mordaunt:— 

"Dear  Monsieur  Mordaunt,"  continued  he, "allow  me  to  tell  yoa 
that  these  gentlemen  fully  pay  back  your  good  feelings  in  their  favour, 
and  would  each  be  delighted  to  kill  you.  I  will  tell  you  more,  and  that 
is,  that  they  will  probably  kill  3[ou :  but  still  as  loyal  gentlemen ;  and  the 
best  proof  I  can  offer  you  is  this." 

And  so  saying,  d'Artagnau  threw  his  hat  upon  the  carpet,  put  bis 
chair  back  against  the  wall,  made  a  sign  to  hui  friends  to  flo  tne  aaine, 
and  bowing  to  Mordaunt  with  a  truly  French  grace : — 

"  At  your  orders,  monsieur,"  continued  he;  ^'  for  if  you  have  notiiin;; 
to  say  against  the  honour  I  claim,  it  is  with  me  you  will  oommenoe,  if 
you  please.  M^  sword  is  shorter  than  yours,  it  is  true,  but,  basla!  I 
hope  the  arm  will  make  up  for  the  sword." 

"  Halt,  there ! "  said  Porthos,  advancing; "  I  shall  commence^  and  with- 
out any  rhetorical  nourishes." 
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''Allow  me,  Porthos"  said  Aramis. 

Athos  made  not  a  movement ;  he  might  be  said  to  be  a  statue ;  his 
respiration  even  seemed  stopped. 

*'^Gentiemen,  gentlemen!"  said  d'Artagnan, '* I  pray  you,  be  quieiL 
you  will  all  have  your  turn.  Look  into  the  eyes  of  monsieur,  and  reaa 
there  the  benevolent  hatred  we  inspire  him  with ;  see  how  artistically 
he  has  drawn !  admire  with  what  circumspection  he  looks  all  around 
him  to  see  if  there  be  any  obstacle  to  prevent  his  breaking.  Well,  does 
not  all  this  prove  that  M.  Mordaunt  is  a  good  blade,  and  that  you  will  soon 
succeed  me,  provided  I  allow  him  to  do  his  will  ?  ILemain  all  in  your 
places  as  Athos  does,  whose  calmness  I  cannot  too  strongly  reconmiend 
to  you,  and  leave  me  the  initiative  I  have  taken.  Besides,"  continued 
he,  drawinp:  his  sword,  "  I  have  a  particular  affair  to  arrange  with  mon- 
sieur^ and  I  shall  bepin.    I  wish  it  and  I  insist  upon  it." 

This  was  the  first  time  d'Arta^an  had  ever  pronounced  this  word 
to  his  friends ;  he  was,  till  that  time,  satisfied  with  thinking  so, 

Porthos  drew  back,  Aramis  placed  his  sword  under  his  arm,  Athos 
remained  motionless  in  his  corner,  but  not  calm,  as  d'Artagnan  said, 
sufi'ocated,  panting. 

**Ileturn  your  sword  to  its  sheath,  chevalier,"  said  d'Artagnan  to 
Aramis ;  "  monsieur  may  believe  you  have  intentions  you  have  not." 

Then  turning  to  Mordaunt : — 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  I  await  your  pleasure." 

**  And  I,  gentlemen,  can  but  admire  vou.  You  dispute  which  shall 
begin  to  fight  with  me,  and  do  not  at  all  consult  me  thereupon, — me 
whom  the  matter  concerns  a  little,  I  think.  I  hate  you  all  four,  it 
is  true,  but  in  different  degrees.  I  hope  to  kill  you  all  four,  but  I  have 
more  chance  of  killing  the  first  than  the  second,  the  second  than  the 
third,  the  third  than  the  last.  I  claim  then  the  right  of  choosing  my 
adversary.    If  you  deny  me  that  right,  kill  me,  I  will  not  fight." 

The  four  friends  looked  at  each  other. 

"  That  is  but  Mr,"  said  Aramis  and  Porthos,  each  hoping  the  choice 
would  fall  upon  himself. 

Keither  Athos  nor  d'Arta/^nan  said  a  word,  but  their  silence  was  assent. 

"  "Well,"  said  Mordaunt,  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  and  solemn  silence 
which  prevailed  in  that  mysterious  house—"  well,  I  choose  for  my  first 
adversary  him  among  you,  who,  believing  himself  no  longer  worthy  to 
be  called  comte  de  la  F^re,  styled  himself  Athos." 

Athos  arose  from  his  seat  as  if  a  spring  had  been  placed  under  his 
feet;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends,  after  a  moment  of 
motionless  silence  :— 

**  Monsieur  Mordaunt,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head, "  any  duel  between 
us'two  is  impossible ;  offer  to  some  other  the  honour  you  destined  me ;" 
and  he  sat  down. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mordaunt,  **  there  is  one  of  them  already  afraid." 

*',Milletonnerres!"  cned  d'Artagnan,  bounding  towards  the  young 
man;  "  who  dares  say  that  Athos  is  afraid  ?  " 

"  Let  him  say  what  he  pleases,  d'Artagnan,"  resumed  Athos,  with  a 
smile  full  of  sadness  and  contempt. 

**  That  is  your  decision,  is  it,  Athos  ?  "  said  the  Gascon. 

"Irrevocable." 

"  Very  well,  say  no  more  about  it." 

He  turned  towards  Mordaunt :— "  You  have  heard,  monsieur,"  said 
ho,  "  that  the  oomto  de  la  Pere  will  not  do  you  the  honour  to  fight 
with  you.  A  noble  of  France  cannot  condescend  to  cross  swords 
with  the  assassin  of  his  uncle  and  his  king.     But  it  does  not  thence 
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follow  you  are  to  escape.  Choose  among  us  some  one  to  tdn  his 
phice." 

"  If  I  am  not  to  fight  with  him/*  replied  Mordaunt,  "it  is  of  little 
consequence  with  whom  I  fight  Throw  your  names  into  a  bat,  and  I 
will  draw  one  at  hazard." 

**  A  good  idea !"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  That  mnans  will  conciliate  all/'  said  Aramis. 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  of  it/'  cried  Forthos,  **  and  yet  it  is 
yery  simple." 

"  Now  Aramis/'  cried  d'Artagnan, "  write  onr  names  in  that  pretty 
little  hand  in  wmch  you  corresponded  with  Marie  Michon,  when  you 
warned  her  that  the  mother  of  monsieur  here  wanted  to  have  Milord 
Buckingham  assassinated." 

Mordaunt  received  these  attacks  without  flinching;  he  remained 
standing,  with  his  arms  closed,  and  appeared  as  calm  as  a  man  oould  be 
under  such  circumstances.  If  it  was  not  courage  that  supported  him, 
it  was  pride-^nd  that  very  much  resembles  it. 

Aramis  went  to  Cromwell's  desk,  tore  three  pieces  of  paper  of  equal 
length,  wrote  upon  the  first  his  own  name,  and  upon  the  other  two  the 
names  of  his  companions,  showed  them  open  to  Mordaunt,  who,  with- 
out reading  them,  made  a  sign  with  his  head  that  he  was  satisfied  to 
leave  it  to  him ;  then,  having  rolled  them  up,  he  put  them  into  a  ha^ 
and  presented  it  to  the  young  man. 

The  hitter  plunged  his  hand  into  the  hat,  and  drew  ont  one  of  the 
three  papers,  which  he  let  fall  disdainfully  upon  the  table,  without 
reading  it. 

**  Ah !  you  young  serpent !"  murmured  d'Artaiman ;  "I  would  give 
all  my  cnances  of  the  captaincy  of  the  musketeers  to  find  my  name 
upon  that  scrap  of  paper. 

Aramis  opened  the  paper;  but,  however  calm,  and  however  oold  he 
affected  to  be,  it  was  evident  bv  his  voice  that  he  trembled  witii  haired 
and  a  desire  to  be  the  man.    But : 

"  D'Artagnan !"  read  he,  in  a  loud  voice.  D'Artagnan  uttered  a  cry 
ofiov. 

^  Oh !  then,  there  is  justice  in  heaven !"  exchiimed  he. 

Then  turning  to  Mordaunt :— "  I  hope,  monsieur,"  said  he,  ''you  faam 
no  objection  to  make  ?" 

"  None,  monsieur/'  said  he,  in  his  turn  drawing  his  sword,  and  resliog 
the  point  on  his  boot. 

From  the  moment  d'Artagnan  was  sure  that  his  wish  would  be 
accomplished,  and  that  his  man  would  not  escape  him,  he  resamed  all 
his  tranquillity,  all  his  calmness,  and  even  all  that  slowness  whi^  he 
wss  accustomed  to  give  to  the  preparations  for  that  serious  affair  oalled 
a  duel.  He  deliberately  turned  up  his  sleeves,  and  rubbed  the  sole  of 
his  right  foot  ujwn  the  floor ;  but  all  this  did  not  prevent  his  observing 
for  the  second  time,  that  Mordaunt  looked  about  him  with  that  peon* 
liar  glance  which  he  had  once  caught  in  its  passage. 

"  Are  you  ready,  monsieur  P"  said  he  at  length. 

"It  is  I  who  am  waiting  for  you,  monsieur,"  replied  Mordaunt 
raising  his  head,  and  casting  upon  d'Artagnan  a  look,  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  expression. 

"  Then  take  care  of  yourself,  monsieur/'  said  the  Qaseon ;  **  for  I  am  a 
pretty  good  swordsman." 

"  And  I  also,"  said  Mordaunt 

'*  All  the  better !  that  will  quiet  my  oonsoienoe.    Guard !" 
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**  One  momen V  said  the  young  man.  "  Give  me  your  irord,  gentle- 
xnen,  that  you  will  only  attack  me  one  at  a  time/* 

"  It  is  only  to  have  the  pleasure  of  insulting  us,  you  little  serpent, 
that  you  ask  that  !'*  said  Porthos. 

*'  No  ;  it  is  only  that  I  may  have,  as  monsieur  said  just  now,  my  con«« 
floience  quiet." 

**  It  is  for  something  more  than  that,'*  murmured  d'Artagnan,  sluiking 
bis  bead,  and  looking  round  with  a  degree  of  uneasiness. 

"  Foi  de  gentUhomme  !  "  said  Aramis  and  Portbos  together. 

**  In  that  case,  gentlemen/'  said  Mordaunt^  "  place  yourselves  in 
some  corner,  as  the  oomte  de  la  F^re  does ;  if  he  will  not  fight,  he 
appears  to  me  to  understand,  at  least,  the  rules  of  the  duel ;  and  give  us 
room ;  we  shall  want  it." 

"  80  be  it,"  said  Aramis. 

"A  great  piece  of  work  about  nothing ! "  said  Portbos. 

"  Place  yourselves,  gentlemen,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  **  we  must  not  leave 
monsieur  the  least  pretence  for  behaving  ill,  which,  saving  the  respect  I 
owe  bim,  I  think  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  do."  This  fresh  piece  of  raillery 
eeemed  to  fall  blunted  on  the  impassible  countenance  of  Mordaunt 

Portbos  and  Aramis  placed  themselves  in  the  comer  parallel  to  that 
in  which  Athoe  was;  so  that  the  two  champions  occupied  the  middle  of 
the  chamber,  and  were  in  full  light,  the  two  lamps  which  illumined  the 
0oene  being  placed  upon  Cromwell's  desk.  The  hghl^  no  doubt^  became 
weaker,  the  further  they  moved  from  the  centre  of  its  rays. 

•*  Well,"  said  d'Artagnan,  **  are  you  ready  at  last,  monsieur  ?  " 

'*  I  am,"  said  Mordaunt. 

Both  made  at  the  same  time  a  step  forward,  and  with  this  single  and 
same  movement  the  swords  were  crossed. 

B'Artagnan  was  too  distinguished  a  fencer  to  amuse  himself,  as  is 
said  in  the  terms  of  the  academy,  with  feeling  his  adversary.  He  made 
%  brilliant  and  rapid  feint;  the  feint  was  parried  by  Mord«int 

**  Ah !  ah ! "  said  he,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

And  without  losing  time,  fancying  he  saw  an  opening,  he  lunged  a 
straightforward  thrust,  rapid  and  dazzling  as  lightning. 

Mordaunt  parried  a  eontre  in  quart  so  close,  that  it  would  not  have 
been  out  of  the  circumference  of  a  young  girls  ring. 

'*  I  begin  to  think  we  are  going  to  nave  some  amusement,"  said 
d'Artaiman. 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Aramis ;  "  but  whilst  amusing  yourself,  play  close." 

**  Sang  Dieu  !  my  friend,  be  attentive/'  said  Portnos. 

Mordaunt  smiled  in  his  turn. 

''Ah!  monsieur!"  said  d'Artagnan,  "what  a  malignant  smile  you 
have.    It  was  the  devil  who  taught  you  to  smile  so,  was  it  not  P  " 

Mordaunt  only  replied  by  endeavouring  to  entangle  d'Artagnan's 
sword  with  a  strength  the  Gascon  did  not  expect  to  find  in  a  frame 
apparently  so  delicate;  but,  thanks  to  a  parry  not  less  skilful  than  that 
which  his  advertory  had  just  executed,  he  met  Mordaunt's  sword  in 
time,  and  it  slipped  alon^  his  without  reaching  his  breast. 

Mordaunt  made  a  rapid  step  backwards. 

"Ah  !  you  break,  and  you  turn,  do  you  ? "  said  d*Artagnan ;  "as  jpM 
please ;  I  Kain  something  bv  that,  for  I  don't  see  your  malignant  smile. 
Uere  am  1  all  in  the  shade;  so  much  the  better.  You  have  no  idea 
what  a  false  look  you  have,  monsieur,  particularly  when  you  are  fright- 
enad.  Look  in  my  eyes,  and  you  will  see  something  your  mirror  will 
never  show  you,— a  loyal  and  frank  look." 

2  ^ 
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To  this  flax  of  words,  which  was  not,  perhaps,  in  Hie  best  taske,M 
which  was  customary  with  d'Artagnan,  whose  aim  it  was  to  pre- 
occupy hia  adversary,  Mordaunt  did  not  replj^  a  singje  wotd ;  hot  be 
broke,  and  continuing  to  turn,  he  succeeded  in  chang^g  plaoesmth 
d'Artagnan. 

He  smiled  more  and  more,  and  his  smile  began  to  render  the  Gascon 
uneasy. 

'*  We  must  put  an  end  to  this,"  murmured  d'Artagnan ;  "the  fdlow 
has  hams  of  iron,  we  must  thrust  in  earnest ! " 

And,  in  turn,  he  pressed  Mordaunt,  who  continued  to  break,  bat 
evidently  from  tactics,  without  committing  a  fault  of  which  d'Artagnan 
could  take  adyantage,  and  without  his  sword  deviating  an  instant  from 
the  line.  Nevertheless,  as  the  combat  was  in  a  room,  and  space  wis 
smalL  Mordaunt's  foot  soon  touched  the  wall,  against  which  he  leaned 
with  nis  left  hand. 

''Now,  my  charming  friend,"  said  d'Artagnan,  *'you  can  hntk  no 
more !  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  pressing  his  lips  and  contracting  his  brow, 
"  did  you  ever  see  a  scorpion  nailed  to  a  wall  ?  No !  Well,  you  shall, 
then."  And  in  a  second,  d'Artagnan  made  three  terrible  tiimste  at 
Mordaunt.  All  three  touched  him,  but  slightly.  D'Artegnan  could 
not  make  this  out  at  all.  The  three  frien£  looked  on  in  breatblesB 
anxiety. 

At  length  d'Artagnan,  engaged  too  close,  made,  in  his  torn,  a  stro 
backward,  to  prepare  a  fourth  thrust,  or  rather  to  execute  it;  for  with 
d'Artagnan,  arms,  like  chess^  were  a  vast  combination,  the  details  of 
which  were  enchained  one  with  the  others.  But,  at  the  moment  when, 
after  a  rapid  and  dose  feint,  he  attacked  as  quidk  as  lightning,  the  wail 
seemed  to  open ;  Mordaunt  disappeared  through  the  gaping  chasm, 
and  d'Artagnan's  sword,  caught  between  the  two  panels^  broke  as  if  it 
had  been  glass. 

D'Artagnan.  in  natural  surprise,  made  a  stej)  back.  The  wall  dosed. 
Mordaunt  baa  manceuvred  while  defending  himself,  so  as  to  place  his 
back  against  the  secret  door  by  which  we  have  seen  Cromwell  |wss  ouC^ 
When  arrived  at  it,  he  had,  with  his  left  hand,  felt  for  and  piffhel  the 
button :  then  he  had  disappeared,  as  those  evil  genii  do  who  have  the 
gift  of  passing  through  stone  walls. 

The  Grascon  uttered  a  furious  imprecation,  which,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  iron  panel,  was  replied  to  by  a  savage  sepulchral  laoffh, 
which  caused  a  shudder  in  the  veins  even  of  the  scejptic  Aranus. 

**  Hell) !  gentlemen  ! "  cried  d'Artajpian;  "  break  m  the  door ! " 

"  He  is  the  demon  in  person,"  ched  Aramis,  rushing  towards  the 
place. 

*'  He  will  escape  us,  sang-dieu  !  he  will  e8ca])e  us !»"  shouted  Portboi; 
applying  his  vast  shoulders  to  the  wall,  which,  supported  by  some 
secret  spring,  did  not  stir. 

"  So  much  the  better ! "  murmured  Athos  to  himself. 

'*  I  suspected  it !  Mordioux  !  I  suspected  it."  cried  d'Artagnan,  tt- 
hausting  himself  in  useless  efforts.  '^When  the  scoundrel  turned  ao 
about  the  room,  I  was  sure  some  infia.mous  manceuvre  was  ooming;  I 

Sessed  he  was  planning  something;  but  who  could  have  tiiougfatof 
is?" 

''It  is  a  frightful  misfortune,  which  the  devil,  his  friend,  sends nSr'' 
said  Aramis. 

"  It  is  a  manifest  blessing  that  God  sends  us ! "  said  Athos  with  evi* 
dent  joy. 
''In  truth,**  replied  d'Artagnan,  shrueging  his  shoulders,  and  ahiii- 
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booing  the  door,  which  evidently  would  not  open,  "you  fall  from  us, 
Athos !  How  can  you  say  suoh  things  to  men  like  us,  mordioux ! 
¥ou  do  not  comprehend  our  situation  ?  " 

*•  What,  then,  is  our  situation?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"At  this  game,  he  who  does  not  kill  is  killed,"  replied  d'Artagnan. 
**  Tell  us,  my  dear  friend,  does  it  enter  into  your  expiatory  Jeremiads, 
that  M.  Mordaunt  is  to  sacrifice  us  to  his  fihal  piety  ?  If  that  is  your 
opinion,  tell  us  so  frankly/' 

"  Oh !  d'Artagnan,  my  friend ! " 

"It  is  really  pitiable  to  see  things  from  your  point  of  view  !  This 
wretch  will  send,  and  that  instantly,  a  hiftidrea  Ironsides,  who  will 
pound  us  like  corn  in  this  mortar  of  M.  Cromwell's.  En  route  !  then, 
en  route  !  if  we  remain  here  five  minutes,  it  is  all  over  with  us.** 

"  You  are  right !  *'  cried  Athos  and  Aramis.    "  En  route  /** 

"  Aiid  pray  where  are  we  ^oing  to  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"*  First  to  the  hotel,  my  friends  J»  take  our  clothes  and  our  horses ; 
from  thence,  if  it  please  God,  to  France,  where  at  least  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  architecture  of  the  houses.  Our  barque  awaits  us ; 
ma  foil  for  once,  we  are  fortunate.'* 

And  d*ArtaKnan,  joining  example  to  precept,  sheathed  his  stump  of 
a  sword,  nicked  up  his  hat,  opened  the  stairhead-door,  and  ran  down 
rapidly,  followed  by  his  companions. 

At  the  door  the  fugitives  found  their  lackeys,  and  earnestly  demanded 
intelligence  of  Mordaunt ;  but  they  had  seen  nobody  pass. 


CHAPTEE  LXXIV. 

The  Felacca  "  the  Lighining.'* 

I>*Abtaonan  had  divined  justly ;  Mordaunt  had  no  time  to  lose,  and 
liad  lost  none.  He  knew  the  rapidity  of  decision  and  action  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  resolved  then  to  act  accordingly.  This  time  the  musketeers 
bad  found  an  adversary  worthy  of  them. 

After  having  closed  the  door  carefully  behind  him,  Mordaunt  glided 
down  into  the  subterranean  passage,  sheathing  his  now  useless  sword,  and 
gaining  the  neighbouring  house,  he  stopped  to  feel  his  wounds  and  take 
breath. 

*^  Good !  *'  cried  he,  "almost  nothing ;  scratches,  that* s  all ;  two  on  my 
arm,  the  other  in  my  breast.  The  wounds  I  dve  are  better  than  these ! 
Ask  the  Bethune  executioner,  my  uncle  de  Winter,  or  King  Charles, 
else !  Now,  not  a  second  to  be  lost ;  for  a  moment  lost  would  save  them. 
perhaps,  and  they  must  all  die  together,  by  one  single  blow,  destroyed 
Dj  man*8  thunder,  in  default  of  God's.  They  shall  disappear,  broken, 
annihilated,  dispersed.  Let  me  run,  then,  while  my  legs  can  carry  me, 
till  my  heart  is  stifled  in  my  breast— so  that  I  arrive  before  them.** 

And  Mordaunt  began  to  walk  with  a  rapid  but  equal  step  towards  the 
nearest  cavalry  barracks,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  league*s  distance.  Ho 
performed  this  quarter  of  a  league  in  four  or  five  minutes. 

When  arrivea  at  the  barrack,  he  made  himself  known,  ordered  the 
best  horse  in  the  stables,  jumped  upon  his  back,  and  took  the  road 
instantiy.    In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  in  Greenwich. 

"There  is  the  port,"  murmured  he;  "that  dark  point  yonder  is  the 
Isle  of  Dogs !  Good  !  I  am  half  an  hour  before  them— perhaps  an 
liour.  Pool  as  I  was !  I  ajmost  exhausted  myself  by  my  senseless  haste. 
I.  -     •       *  •  2  T'  2 
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Now,"  added  he,  sUnding  up  in  hi<  sitrraps,  to  tee  as  ftr  as  he  oould 
into  that  forest  of  mast^--the  Lightning,  where  is  the  Ligkimug  f* 

At  the  moment  he  mechanically  pronouced  these  words,  as  if  in  answer 
to  his  own  thoughts,  a  man  reclining  on  s  roll  of  cables  arose  and  made 
some  steps  towards  Mordatint. 

Mordaunt  drew  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  shook  it  in  the 
wind.  The  man  appeared  attentive,  but  remained  in  the  same  place, 
without  moving  in  any  direction. 

Mordaunt  tied  a  knot  at  each  corner  of  his  handkerchief;  and  the 
man  advanced  towards  h\]p.  This,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the 
signal  agreed  npon.  The  raiior  wa9  enveloped  in  a  large  woollen  doak, 
wbich  concealed  his  person  and  muflQed  up  his  face. 

"Sir,"  raid  the  gailor,  "don't  you  happen  to  come  from  Ijondon,  to 
make  a  trip  to  sea  ?  " 

**  Expressly,"  said  Mordaunt, "  from  the  side  of  the  Isle  of  Tkim'* 

"That*8  it.  And  no  doubt,  sir,  you  have  some  preference?  Ton 
would  like  one  vessel  better  than  another  P  You  would  like  a  swift- 
saiUng  vessel,  a  vessel  as  quick ** 

**  As  lighting,"  replied  Mordaunt. 

"  Very  well !  it  is  then  my  vessel  yon  are  in  search  of,  sir ;  I  am  the 
captain  you  are  looking  for." 

I  begin  to  believe  so,"  said  Mordaunt, "  particularly  if  you  have  not 
foTvotten  a  certain  signal." 

Here  it  is,  monsieur,"  said  the  sailor,  taking  from  the  pocket  of  his 
cloak  a  handkerchief  tied  at  the  four  corners. 

**  Good !  good ! "  cried  Mordaunt,  lumping  from  his  horse.  **  Now, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lo^t  Lead  my  horse  to  the  nearest  inn,  and  show 
me  the  way  to  your  vessel." 

"  But  your  compnions  ?  "  said  the  sailor ;  "I  thought  there  were  four 
of  vou  beside  the  lackevs." 

Listen,"  said  Mordaunt,  going  close  to  the  sailor;  "I  am  not  the 
person  you  expect,  as  you  are  not  the  one  they  expect  to  me#t  Ton 
Iiave  taken  thp  place  of  Captain  Bogers,  have  you  not  ?  You  are  here 
by  the  orders  of  General  Cromwell,  and  I  come  from  him." 

"  YesJ*  said  the  other, "  I  know  you  do;  70U  are  Captain  Mordaunt" 

Mordaunt  started. 

"  Oh !  don't  be  afraid  "  said  the  captain,  partially  removing  his  doak, 
from  his  faoe,  "  I  am  a  friend." 

**  Captain  Groslow ! "  cried  Mordaunt. 

''Himself!  The  general  remembered  that  I  had  formerly  been  a 
naval  officer,  and  charged  me  with  this  expedition.  Is  there  anything 
chanced  ? " 

"  Wo ;  on  the  contrary,  everything  remains  as  it  was." 

**  For  an  instant.  1  thought  that  the  death  of  the  king " 

"  The  death  of  the  king  has  only  hastened  their  flight ;  perhi^,  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  in  ten  minutes,  they  may  be  here.** 

"  For  what  purpose  do  you  come,  then  P  " 

**  To  embark  with  you.*' 

*'  Ah  !  ah !  does  the  general  doubt  me,  then  P  " 

'*  No ;  but  I  wish  to  enjoy  my  vengeance  in  person.  Have  yoa  nobody 
that  can  take  charge  of  my  horse  P  " 

Groslow  whistled,  and  a  sailor  appeared. 

'*  Patrick,"  said  he,  "  take  this  horse  to  the  stables  of  the  nearest  inn. 
are  asked  to  whom  it  belonics,  say  to  an  Irish  nobleman." 
ilor  departed  without  making  a  reply, 
on  not  afraid,  sir,  that  they  will  recognize  you  P  " 
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"  There  is  no  danger,  enveloped  as  I  am  in  this  oloak,  and  in  this  dark 
night.  Ton  did  not  know  me  yourself,  how  is  it  likely  that  they  should 
know  me?" 

"  True,"  said  Mordaunt ;  "  besides,  they  will  never  think  of  you.  All 
k  ready,  is  it  n«  t  ?  " "  Yes." 

«  The  cargo  is  on  board  ?  » "  Yes." 

«  Five  casks  full  ?  ** "  And  five  empty." 

"That's  right." 

"  We  are  bound  from  Oporto  to  Antwerp  F" 

"  Exactly.  Now  take  me  on  board,  and  come  back  to  your  post,  for  it 
will  not  be  long  before  they  arrive." 

"I  am  ready." 

'*  It  is  important  that  none  of  your  people  see  me  go  on  board." 

"  I  have  but  one  man  on  board,  and  I  can  depend  upon  him  as  upon 
myself.  Besides,  that  man  does  not  know  you,  and.  Uke  his  companions, 
he  is  ready  to  obey  all  my  orders,  but  is  ignorant  of  everything. 

••That's  well    Come  on,  then." 

They  descended  towards  the  Thames.  A  boat  was  fastened  to  a  pile 
by  an  iron  chain ;  Groslow  drew  it  towards  him.  held  it  steady  whilst 
Hordauut  got  into  it»  jumped  in  himself,  and,  almost  immediately 
seizing  his  oar&  he  began  to  row  in  a  manner  to  prove  to  Mordaunt  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  advanced,  when  he  said  he  had  not  forgotten  his 
profession  of  a  sailor. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  they  had  cleared  the  world  of  vessels, 
which,  even  at  that  time,  crowded  the  approach  to  London ;  and  Mor- 
daunt could  see,  as  a  dark  point,  the  little  felucca  riding  at  anchor  at 
four  or  five  cables'  length  from  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

On  approaching  the  Lightning,  Groslow  whistled  in  a  peculiar 
manner^  and  the  head  of  a  man,  in  reply,  appeared  from  the  deck  against 
the  horizon. 

« Is  that  you,  captain  ?" "  Yes ;  throw  out  the  ladder." 

And  Groslow,  passing  lightly  and  swiftly  as  a  swallow  under  the  bow- 
.  sprit,  pulled  alongside. 

"  Go  up ! "  said  Groslow  to  his  companion. 

Mordaunt.  without  reply,  seized  the  rope,  and  climbed  up  the  side  of 
the  ship  with  an  agiUty  and  confidence  very  unusual  with  landsmen ; 
but  his  thirst  for  vengeance  stood  him  instead  of  habit,  and  made  him 
apt  at  everything. 

As  Groslow  had  foreseen,  the  sailor  on  guard  on  board  the  Lightning 
did  not  even  seem  to  remark  that  his  captain  was  accompanied  by  any 
one. 

Mordaunt  and  Groslow  went  straight  towards  the  captain's  room. 
This  was  a  sort  of  provisional  cabin,  built  with  planks  upon  the  deck. 
The  cabin  of  honour  had  been  yielded  by  Captain  Eogers  to  his 
passengers. 

•*  And  where  are  they  to  be  ? " 

**  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  vessel,"  replied  Groslow. 

•*  And  they  have  nothing  to  do  this  way  ?'^ 

••Nothing  at  aU." 

••  That's  well !  I  will  keep  myself  concealed  in  your  cabin.  Betum 
to  Greenwich,  and  bring  them  with  you.    You  have  a  boat  ? "  . 

**  The  one  in  which  we  came." 

••  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  light  and  well  built." 

••  A  perfect  canoe." 

••  Lash  it  to  the  poop  with  a  hempen  rope,  put  the  oars  in,  so  that  it 
may  follow  in  the  wake,  and  there  may  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  cut 
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the  rope.  Store  it  with  mm  and  biscuit ;  for  if  the  sea  sliould  be  Toogfa, 
your  men  will  not  be  sorry  to  find  something  to  refresh  them." 

''All  shall  be  done  as  you  desire.  Would  you  like  to  visit  the 
powder-room?" 

"  Not  till  your  return.  I  will  place  the  match  myself,  to  make  it 
certain  not  to  bum  long.  But  be  sure  to  conceal  your  face— they  most 
not  recognize  you." 

•*  Depend  upon  that."  , 

if  "  Now,  then,  begone !    Ten  o'clock  is  striking  at  Greenwicli.'' 

Groslow  shut  the  door  after  him,  while  Moraaunt  fastened  it  inside; 
and  after  having  giyen  the  sailor  strict  char^  to  keep  a  good  watch,  he 
descended  to  his  boat,  and  rowed  away  quickly,  making  the  foam  fly 
with  his  powerful  strokes. 

The  wind  was  cold,  and  the  jetty  deserted,  when  Groslow  landed  at 
Greenwich ;  several  vessels  had  set  off  with  high  tide.  At  the  moment 
of  his  landing,  he  heard  the  galloping  of  horses  on  the  paved  road. 

"  Oh !  oh !  said  he ;  ^  Mordauut  was  right  in  hurrying  ma  There 
was  no  time  to  lose ;— here  they  are." 

It  was,  in  fact,  our  four  friends,  or  rather  their  vanguard,  composed  of 
d'Artagnan  and  Athos.  When  arrived  in  front  of  the  spot  where 
Groslow  stood,  they  pulled  up.  as  if  they  had  known  that  the  man  they 
wanted  was  there.  Athos  alignted,  and  quietlv  unfolded  a  handkerchieif 
whose  four  corners  were  knotted,  and  which  he  shook  in  the  wind, 
whilst  d'Arta^an,  ever  wary,  remained  stooping  from  his  horse,  with 
one  hand  buned  in  his  holster. 

Groslow,  who,  in  doubt  whether  these  were  the  horsemen  he  expected, 
had  croucned  behind  one  of  those  cannons  stuck  in  the  ground,  which 
serve  for  the  rolling  of  cables,  arose  on  seeingthe  signal  agreed  upon, 
and  walked  straight  up  to  the  gentlemen.  He  was  so  mu£Bied  in  his 
sea-cloak  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  his  countenance.  Indeed,  tiie 
night  was  so  dark,  that  even  that  seemed  superfluous.  Nevertheless 
the  piercing  eye  of  Athos  perceived,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  that  it  wis 
not  Kogers  who  was  before  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  P"  said  he  to  Groslow,  stepping  back  a  pace. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,  milord,"  repUed  Groslow,  affecting  the  Xrish 
accent,  "  that  you  are  looking  'for  one  Captain  Bogers,  and  tittt  you 
will  look  in  vain." 

"How  so?"  said  Athos. 

**  Because  he  fell  this  morning  from  the  round-top,  and  brc^e  one  of 
his  legs.  But  I  am  his  cousin ;  he  has  described  the  whole  affidr  to  me, 
and  has  charged  me  to  reconnoitre  for  him,  and  to  oonduot  wherever 
they  pleased  some  gentlemen  who  would  show  me  a  handken^ef 
knotted  at  the  four  comers,  like  that  which  you  hold  in  your  hand,  and 
the  one  I  hold  in  mine." 

And,  so  saying,  Groslow  drew  from  his  pocket*  the  handkerchief  he 
had  already  shown  to  Mordaunt. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  asked  Athos. 

"  No,  milord ;  for  there  are  seventv-five  pounds  promised  if  I  hmd 
you  safe  and  sound  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  or  any  oth«r  Frendi  povi  you 
may  choose." 

'^  What  do  you  say  to  that.  d'Artagnan  P''  asked  Athos  in  French. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  what  does  he  say  ?"  answered  d'Artegnan. 

**  Oh !  true ! "  said  Athos ;  '*  I  forgot  you  did  not  understand  English." 
And  he  repeated  to  his  friend  the  conversation  he  had  held  with  Ihe 
captain. 

It  appears  suffidently  probable,"  said  the  Gascon. 
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''X  think  so/' said  Atho& 

"  Besides,"  said  d'Artagnan, "  if  this  man  deceives  us,  we  can,  at  any 
timablow  out  his  brains?' 

**  Then  who  will  take  the  command  ?" 

**  Why,  you,  Athos ;  you  know  so  many  things,  that  I  don't  doubt^  if 
neoessary,  you  oould  steer  a  ship." 

"  Mafoi ! "  said  Athos  with  a  smile ;  **  though  joking,  my  Mend,  you 
are  not  far  from  the  truth.  I  was  destined  by  my  father  for  the  nayy ; 
and  I  have  still  some  vague  knowledge  of  steering  left. 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you  so ! "  said  d'Artagnan. 

''Let  us  go  and  seek  our  friends,  then,  d'Artagnan;  and  return  as 
quickly  as  possible.    It  is  eleven  o'clock ;  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

D'Artagnan  advanced  towards  two  horsemen,  who.  pistol  in  hand, 
acted  as  videttes  near  the  first  houses  on  entering  tne  town,  waiting 
and  watching :  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  drawn  up  against  a 
sort  of  shed,  three  other  horsemen  were  on  the  look-out,  and  seemed 
to  be  waiting  likewise. 

The  two  videttes  in  the  middle  of  the  road  were  Perthes  and  Aramis. 
The  three  horsemen  of  the  shed  were  Mousqueton,  Grimau<L  and 
Blaisois ;  onlv  Grimaud,  upon  looking  at  him  again,  was  double,  for  he 
had  Parry  behind  him.'  Parry  was  to  take  back  to  London  the  horses 
of  both  the  gentlemen  and  their  servants,  they  being  sold  to  the  host 
in  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  his  house.  Thanks  to  this 
commercial  arrangement^  the  four  friends  were  able  to  take  with  them  a 
sum,  if  not  considerable,  at  least  enough  to  meet  delays  and  even- 
toahties. 

D'Artagnan  told  Porthos  and  Aramis  to  follow  him ;  and  the  latter 
made  signs  to  their  men  to  alight  and  unfosten  the  porte-manteaux. 

Parry  could  not  leave  his  mends  without  regret;  they  had  proposed 
to  him  to  take  him  to  Prance ;  but  this  kindness  he  positively  declined. 

**  It  is  very  plain,"  said  Mousqueton,  "that  he  still  owes  Groslow  a 

idge."  It  may  be  remembered  it  was  Captain  Groslow  who  had  broken 

The  little  troop  rejoined  Athos.  But  d'Artagnan  had  ahready  resumed 
his  natural  mistrust.  He  found  the  quay  too  much  deserted,  the  night 
too  dark,  the  captain  too  easy.  He  had  related  to  Aramis  the  little 
incident  we  have  described :  and  Aramis,  no  less  mistrustfiil  than  him- 
self, had  not  a  little  contributed  to  augment  his  suspicions.  A  slight 
clicking  of  his  tongue  against  his  teeth  translated  the  Gascon's  dis- 
quietude  to  Athos. 

"  We  have  not  time  to  be  mistrustful,"  said  Athos;  "the  boat  waits 
for  us ;  oome  on." 

"Besides,"  said  Aramis,  "what  nrevents  our  being  suspicious  and 
going  on  board  at  the  same  time  ?    We  must  watch  the  captain." 

"And  if  he  does  not  act  in  a  straightforward  manner,  1  will  smash 
hiuLthat'salV 

"Well  said,  Porthos,"  said  d'Artagnan.  "  Go  first,  Mousqueton."  And 
d'Artagnan  stopped  his  friends,  making  the  lackeys  go  first,  that  they 
might  try  the  plank  which  crossed  from  the  jetty  to  the  boat.  The  three 
lackeys  crossed  without  accident.  Athos  followed  them,  then  Porthos, 
then  Aramis,  d'Artagnan  coming  last,  still  shaking  nis  head  mis- 
trustfully. 

"What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you?"  said  Porthos;  '*  parole 
tPhonneur  !  you  would  make  Csesar  himself  afhiid." 

"  The  matter  is."  said  d'Artagnan, "  that  I  can  see  in  this  port  neither 


ruL" 
mel, 


inspector,  sentinel,  nor  exciseman." 
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"  Do  you  complain  of  that  ?  Why,  everything  goes  on  as  smoothly  as 
possible." 

"  Too  smoothly,  Porthos.  Well,  never  mind  I  Trust  to  Providence  I  ** 

As  soon  as  the  plank  was  removed,  the  oaptain  took  his  seat  at  the 
mdder,  and  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  men,  who,  armed  with  a  pp!e» 
manoeuvred  the  boat  through  the  crowd  of  vessels.  The  other  sailer 
was  ready  in  the  larboard,  oar  in  hand.  As  soon  as  they  oould  use 
their  oars,  his  companion  joined  him,  and  the  boat  began  to  glide 
rapidly  on. 

^*  At  last  we  are  off ! "  said  Porthos. 

"  And,  alas !  we  go  alone/'  said  Athos. 

"Yes ;  but  we  all  go  together,  and  without  a  scratch;  there  is  some 
oomfort  in  that." 

**  Another  thing  we  have  to  think  of,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  **  if  we  are 
off,  we  have  not  yet  arrived,— beware  of  chanoes ! " 


'  Why,  d'Artaxnan  "  cried  Porthos,  "you  are  like  an  old  raven ;  you 
sin^  of  nothing  but  misfortunes !  Whom  are  we  likely  to  meet  with  in 
a  night  like  tbis,  when  we  can't  see  twenty  paces  before  us  ?  " 

"  les,  but  to-morrow  morning  ?"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  To-morrow  morning  we  shall  be  at  Boulogne." 

**  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  we  may ! "  said  the  Gasoon :  "  and  I  confess 
my  weakness.  Ay.  ay,  Athos,  you  may  laugh :  but,  as  long  as  we  were 
within  gun-shot  or  the  jetty,  or  the  vessels  which  surround  it,  I  was 
in  momentary  expectation  of  a  fusillade,  that  would  have  put  an  end 
to  our  voyage." 

**  Well,  but,"  said  Porthos,  with  his  usual  common  eense, "  how  could 
they  d6  that  P    They  would  have  killed  the  oaptain  and  his  sailors ! " 

"  Bah !  that's  a  pretty  consideration  I  Do  you  think  M.  MordaunI 
would  heed  such  a  trifle  as  that  Y  " 

"  Well,  it  is  something  to  have  to  say,"  said  Porthos, "  d'Artagnaa  is 
afraid  1 " 

"  I  not  only  am  afraid,"  said  d' Artaf^nan,  "  but  I  boast  of  it ;  I  am  nol 
a  rhinoceros,  like  you.    What  vessel  is  that  ?  " 

"The  Lightning,"  said  the  oaptain. 

"We  are,  then,  arrived  ?  "  said  Athos,  in  English. "  Yes,  ar." 

In  three  more  strokes  of  the  oars  they  were  alongside  the  little  vessel 
The  sailor  was  in  waiting— he  had  reoognized  the  boat,— the  ladder  was 
ready.  Athos  mounted  firsts  in  seaman-like  style ;  Aramis,  with  the 
skill  acquired  in  hid  long  experience  in  rope*ladders  and  other  machines 
more  or  less  ingenious, employed  in  gaining  forbidden  places;  d'Artagnao, 
like  a  Chamois-hunter ;  and  Porthos,  with  that  development  of  strength 
which  with  him  supplied  the  place  of  everything. 

With  the  lackeys  the  operation  was  more  difficult :  not  for  Grimaud, 
a  kind  of  gutter-cat,  thin  and  slender,  who  always  found  means  of  gliding 
in  anywhere ;  but  for  Mousqueton  and  Blaisois,  the  saUors  were 
obliged  to  lift  them  ub  within  the  reach  of  Porthos's  hand,  and  htt» 
taking  them  by  the  collars  of  their  Jusiauoorps,  deposited  them  on  the 
deck  of  the  vessel. 

The  captain  led  his  i)assenger8  to  the  cabin  prepared  for  them,  ooa* 
sisting  of  one  room,  which  they  were  to  occupy  in  common :  he  was  then 
about  to  leave  them,  under  pretence  of  giving  some  orders,  but  d'Arfaig« 
nan  stopped  him. 

"One  minute,"  said  he.  "How  many  men  have  you  on  board, 
captain?" 

^^'I  don't  understand  you,"  replied  the  latter,  in  English. 
Ask  him  in  his  native  language,  A^os." 
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Athos  put  the  question  as  desired  by  d'Artagnan. 

"  Three,"  replied  Groslow ;  "  that  is  to  say,  beside  myself." 

I>'Artiagiuui  understood  this  time,  for  the  captain  held  up  three 


^Oh,  only  three  1 "  said  d'Artagnan ;  *'  I  begin  to  be  reassured.  Never 
mind  !  Wnile  you  are  installing  yourselves,  I  will  make  the  tour  of 
tho  vessel " 

'*  And  I."  said  Porthos,  "  will  see  about  supper." 

'*  A  good  and  generous  project.  Porthos !  put  it  into  execution.  You, 
Athos,  will  lend  me  Grimaud,  who,  in  the  company  of  his  friend  Parry, 
has  learnt  to  gibber  a  little  English,  and  may  serve  as  interpreter." 

"  Go,  Grimaud,"  said  Athos. 

A  lantern  was  on  deck ;  d'Artagnan  took  it  in  one  hand,  drew  a  pistol 
vrith  the  other,  and  said  to  the  captain, — 

**  Come !"— this,  with  ffocMam,  was  all  the  English  he  had  leami 

I^Artaffnan  went  straight  to  the  hatchway,  and  descended  between 
decks.  This  space  was  divided  into  three  compartments;  that  into 
which  d'Artagnan  descended  might  extend  from  the  third  mast  to  the 
extremity  of  the  poop^  and  was  consequently  covered  by  the  floor  of  the 
cabin  where  his  frieods  were  preparing  to  pass  the  nisht;  the  second, 
which  occupied  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  and  was  destmed  for  the 
lodging  of  the  domestics ;  and  a  third,  which  stretched  under  the  prow, 
that  is  to  say,  under  the  improvised  cabin  in  which  Mordaunt  was 
concealed. 

"*  Oh!  oh!"  said  d'Artagnan.  descending  the  hatchway,  and  holding 
his  lantern  before  him  to  the  full  length  of  his  arm ;  **  what  a  number 
of  casks  I  it  is  like  the  cave  of  All  Baba." 

The  *' Arabian  Nights"  had  just  been  translated  for  the  first  time,  and 
were  auite  the  rage  at  this  time. 

**  What  do  you  say  ?"  asked  the  captain,  in  English. 

D'Artagnan  understood  him  by  the  intonation  of  his  voice. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  is  in  all  these  casks?"  asked  the  Gascon, 
placing  his  lantern  upon  one  of  them. 

The  captain  made  a  motion  as  if  to  go  up  the  ladder  again,  but 
d'Artagnan  held  him,  and  repeated  his  question. 

"  JPoHo,"  replied  he. 

"  Ah !  ah !  port  wine,  eh  ?"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  there  is  some  comfort 
in  that ;  we  shall  not  die  of  thirst." 

Then  turning  towards  Groslow,  who  was  in  a  perspiration  with  fear : 

«  And  are  they  all  full  ?" 

Grimaud  translated  the  question. 

'*  Some  full,  others  empty,"  said  Groslow  in  a  voice  which,  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts,  betrayed  his  uneasiness. 

D'Artagnan  struck  the  casks  with  his  knuckles,  and  found  five  full 
and  the  rest  empty ;  he  then,  to  the  increased  terror  of  Groslow,  intro- 
duced his  lantern  between  the  casks,  and  ascertained  that  these  intervals 
were  unoccupied. 

"  Well,  now  we  will  go  on,"  said  he,  advancing  towards  the  door  of 
the  seoond  compartment. 

**  Stop  I"  said  the  Englishman,  who  was  behind  him,  a  prey  to  the 
emotion  we  have  described--"  stop !  I  have  the  key  of  that  door,"  and, 
passing  rapidly  before  d'Artagnan  and  Grimaud,  he  introduced  the  key 
mto  the  lock  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  they  were  in  the  oompartment 
in  which  Mousqueton  and  Blaisots  were  preparing  their  supper.  In  this 
room  there  was  nothing  to  examine  or  find  fault  with ;  all  the  oorners 
were  made  dear  by  the  lamp  which  Ughted  these  worthy  comrades. 
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They  passed  quickly  through  this  into  the  third  oompartment,  which 
was  appropriated  to  the  sailors.  Three  or  four  hammocks  susnpended 
from  the  oeilins,  a  table  supported  by  a  double  cord  passed  tnroasiL 
each  of  its  ends,  with  two  oroken,  worm-eaten  benches  formed  vbe 
whole  of  tibe  furniture.  D'Artagnan  lifted  two  or  three  old  rails  hang- 
ing against  the  sides,  and  seeing  nothing  suspidous,  ascended  to  t£» 
deck  by  the  hatchway. 

**  And  that  chamber  ?"  said  d'Artagnan. 

Grimaud  was  again  interpreter. 

<*  That  chamber  is  mincL'^  said  the  captain;  "  do  you  wish  to  see  it  ?" 

"  Open  the  door/'  said  d'Artagnan. 

The  Englishman  obeyed;  d'Artagnan  extended  his  arm  with  the 
kmtem,  passed  his  head  through  the  half-open  door,  and  seeing  this 
was  nothmg  but  a  temporary  erection : 

"  Good !  said  he ;  if  there  is  an  army  on  board,  it  is  not  concealed 
here.  Now  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  supper  Porthos  has  found,"  and, 
thanking  the  cai^tain  with  a  nod,  he  regained  the  chamber  of  himonr, 
in  which  were  his  friends. 

Porthos  appeared  to  have  found  nothmg,  or,  if  he  had,  fatigue  had 

Srevailed  over  hunger,  for,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  he  was  fast  asle^  when 
'Artagnan  entered. 

Athos  and  Aramis^  rocked  by  the  gentle  motion  of  the  sea^  were 
beginning  to  close  their  eyes,  but  they  opened  tiiem  at  the  noise  made 
by  the  Gascon. 

-Well?"  said Aramis. 

"  All  goes  well,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "and  we  may  sleep  quietly." 

Upon  this  assurance  Aramis  again  let  his  head  sink  down,  Athos  made 
a  fhendly  sign  with  his.  and  d'Artaonan,  who,  like  Porthos,  had  more 
want  of  sleep  than  food,  dismissed  Grimaud,  and  lay  down,  folded  in 
his  cloak,  with  his  sword  drawn,  in  such  a  manner  that  his  body  barred 
the  entrance,  and  no  one  could  possibly  come  into  the  cabin  without 
walking  against  him. 


CHAPTEE  LXXV. 

Port  Wine. 


At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  the  masters  were  asleep ;  but  it  was 
not  so  with  the  hungry  and  still  more  thirsty  lackeys. 


consisted  < 

that  of  the  »w^.  ^.««»^., 

of  beer  and  three  glasses. 

'*  Curse  this  rolCng !"  said  Blaisois ;  *'  I  feel  that  will  lay  bold  of  me 
as  it  did  in  coming." 

'*  And  to  have  nothing  to  support  us  a^nst  the  rolling  of  the  sea  but 
barley  bread  and  hop  wine !  Fouah  /"  said  Mousaueton. 

"  But  your  osier  bottle.  Monsieur  Houston  ?^  asked  BUusoia,  who 
had  finished  making  his  bed,  and  advanced  staggering  towards  tibe  table 
before  which  Mousqueton  had  alreadv  seated  hunsefr,  and  at  which  he 
succeeded  in  sitting ;  **your  osier  bottle,  have  you  lost  it  P" 

''  I  have  not  lost  it^  but  Parry  has  kept  it    Those  devils  of  Sootchmsii 

^  always  thirsty.    And  you,  Grimaud,"  asked  Mousqueton  of  his 
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companion,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  reconllaUsanee  with 
d^Ai^agnan,  **are  you  not  thirs^  ?" 

**  As  a  Scotchman,''  replied  Grimaud,  laconically ;  and  he  sat  down 
dose  to  Mousqueton  and  Blaisois^  drew  a  small  ink-horn  from  his 
pocket,  and  hegan  to  arrange  the  accounts  of  the  party,  of  which  he 
was  the  paymaster. 

**  Oh !  dear !  dear !  my  heart  sinks,"  said  Blaisois. 

"  If  it  is  so/*  said  Mousqueton,  with  a  doctorial  air,  ^  take  a  little 
foocLmy  friend." 

*'  You  call  this  food,  do  you  ?"  said  Blaisois,  accompanying  with  a 
piteous  look  the  disdainful  finger  with  which  he  pointed  to  the  harley 
br^ul  and  the  pot  of  beer. 

"  Blaisois,"  repKed  Mousqueton,  ^  remember  that  bread  is  the  true 
food  of  a  Frenchman ;  the  firenchman  always  has  it ;  ask  Grimaud  else." 

'*  But  beer ! "  replied  Blaisois,  with  a  promptness  that  did  honour  to 
the  vivacity  of  his  spirit  of  repartee—"  but  be&r,  is  that  his  true  drink  P  " 

*'  As  to  that,"  said  Mousqueton,  taken  in  the  dilemma,  and  em- 
barrassed how  to  answer,  **  I  must  confess  it  is  not,  and  that  beer  is  as 
disagreeable  to  the  taste  of  a  Frenchman  as  wine  is  to  that  of  an 
£nnishman." 

"  What !  Monsieur  Mouston,"  said  Blaisois.  who  this  time  doubted 
the  profound  knowledge  of  Mousqueton,  for  which,  in  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  he  had  entire  admiration—** what!  Monsieur 
Mouston,  do  you  mean  to  say  the  English  don't  Uke  wine  P" 

"They  detest  it" 
'   "  But  I  have  seen  them  drink  it" 

*'  As  a  penance ;  and  the  proof  is,"  said  Mousoueton,  bridling  up, 
''that  an  English  prince  died  one  day  from  having  oeen  put  into  a  cask 
of  Malmsey.    I  have  heard  M.  T  Abbi  d'Herblay  relate  the  fact" 

**  What  an  imbecile ! "  said  Blaisois ;  *'  I  should  like  to  be  in  his  place." 

•*  Well,  you  may,"  said  Grimaud,  casting  up  his  figures. 

"  How  P"  replied  Blaisois,  "you  say  I  may?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Grimaud,  carrying  four  to  the  next  line. 

Mousqueton  remained  silent  during  Blaisois*  questions,  but  it  was 
evident,  from  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  that  it  was  not  frt>m 
indifference  to  the  subject 

Grimaud  continued  nis  calculations,  and  set  down  his  total. 

**  Porto!**  then  said  he.  extending  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
first  compartment  visited  by  d'Artagnan  and  himself,  in  company  with 
the  ^tain. 

"  What !  those  casks  I  saw  through  the  half-open  door  ?" 

"Porto**  repeated  Grimaud,  commencing  a  fresh  arithmetical 
operation. 

"  r  have  heard  say,"  said  Blaisois.  addressing  Mousqueton,  "  that 
Porto  was  an  excellent  Spanish  wine. ' 

"  Excellent!"  said  Mousqueton,  licking  his  lips,  "excellent!  There 
is  some  in  the  cellar  of  M.  le  baron  de  Bracieux.'^ 

"  Suppose  we  were  to  ask  these  Englishmen  to  sell  us  a  bottle  of  it  P" 
asked  honest  Blaisois. 

"Sell!"  said  Mousqueton,  brought  back  to  his  old  marauding 
instincts.  "  It  is  plain,  youngman,  you  ha?e  not  hod  much  experience 
in  the  things  of  this  life.  Why  should  you  buy  it  when  you  can 
take  it?" 

"  Take  it"  said  Blaisois;  "to  covet  the  goods  of  your  neighbour  is 
forbidden,  I  think." 

"  Where  is  that  ?"  asked  Mousqueton, 
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"  In  the  oommandments  of  the  Church— this  ia  it : 

♦•  •  Thou  Shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  g^oods, 
Thou  Shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife.' " 

'*  Now,  there's  a  childish  reason.  Monsieur  BlaisoiF,"  said  Mousqueton, 
with  his  most  patronizing  air.  Yes,  childish,  I  repeat  the  word.  In 
what  part  of  tne  Scriptures  can  you  nnd,  I  pray,  that  the  English  are 
your  neighbours  ?  " 

*'  Well,  that's  true,  in  no  part,*'  said  Blaisois;  ''at  least  I  cannot  recol- 
lect it  if  it  is." 

"  A  childish  reason,  I  repeat,"  resumed  Mousaueton.  "  If  you  had 
been  engaged  ten  years  in  war,  as  Grimaud  and  I  nave,  you  would  knovf 
how  to  make  a  dinerence  between  the  goods  of  your  neighbour  and  the 
goods  of  the  enemy.  Now.  an  Englishman  is  an  enemy,  I  think,  and 
this  port  wine  belongs  to  the  EnRlish.  Therefore,  we  being  French- 
men, it  belongs  to  us.  Don't  you  know  the  proverb :  '  So  much  taken 
from  the  enemy  ? » " 

This  torrent  of  words,  supported  by  all  the  authority  Mousaueton 
drew  from  his  age  and  experience,  auite  stupified  Blaisois.  He  let  his 
head  sink  upon  his  breast,  as  if  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  rising  again 
like  a  man  armed  with  an  irresistible  argument : 

"  And  will  our  mastera  be  of  your  opinion.  Monsieur  Mouston  ? " 
Mousaueton  smiled  disdainfully. 

"  Would  it  not  be  well  worth  while  for  me  to  go  and  disturb  the 
sleep  of  those  illustrious  seigneurs,  to  say  to  them :  *  Gentlemen,  your 
servant  Mousqueton  is  thirsty,  will  you  permit  him  to  drink?'  Of 
what  consequence  is  it,  I  pray  you,  to  M.  de  Bracieuz  whether  I  am. 
thirsty  or  not  ?  " 

"*  It  is  very  valuable  wine,"  said  Blaisois,  shaking  his  head. 

"If  it  were  drinkable  gold.  Monsieur  Blaisois"  said  Mousqueton, 
"  our  masters  would  not  go  without  it.  Learn  this.  M.  le  baron  de 
Bracieux  alone  is  rich  enough  to  drink  a  ton  of  port  wine,  if  it  cost  him 
a  pistole  a  drop.  Now,  I  do  not  see,"  continued  Mousqueton,  growing 
more  and  more  magniloquent  in  his  pride,  since  the  masters  would  not 
go  without  it,  why  the  servants  should." 

And  Mousqueton,  rising,  took  the  pot  of  beer,  which  he  emptied 
through  a  port-hole  to  the  last  drop,  and  advanced  majestically  towards 
the  door  which  led  to  the  other  compartment. 

"  Ah !  ah !  locked ! "  said  he.  '*  These  devils  of  Englishmen,  how 
mistrustful  they  are ! " 

*'  Locked ! "  said  Blaisois,  in  a  tone  not  less  disappointed  than  Mous- 
queton's.    "  PesU  t  that  is  unfortunate ! " 

Mousqueton  turned  towards  Blaisois  with  such  a  piteous  face,  that 
it  was  evident  he  shared  the  poor  lad's  disappointment  to  a  great  degree. 

"Locked !"  repeated  he. 

"  But,"  hazarded  Blaisois. "  I  have  heard  you  relate,  Monsieur  Mous- 
queton, that,  in  your  youth,  at  Chantilly,  I  think,  how  you  fed  both 
yourself  and  your  master  by  taking  partridges  in  a  net,  carp  with  a 
une,  and  good  bottles  of  wine  with  a  laisso." 

"Without  doubt,"  said  Mousqueton, "  that  is  the  exact  truth,  and 
here  is  Grimaud,  who  will  tell  you  the  same.  But  there  was  a  trap- 
door to  the  cellar,  and  the  wine  was  in  bottles.  I  cannot  throw  the 
lasso  through  this  partition,  nor  draw  out  with  a  string  a  piece  of  win« 
which  weighs,  perhans,  two  qiiintals." 

"No,  but  you  could  raise  two  or  three  boards  of  the  partition,"  said 

usois, "  and  make  a  hole  in  one  of  the  tuns  with  a  piercer." 
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Bfousqueton  stared  with  all*his  round  eyes  at  Blaisou,  like  a  :  ^ 
who  is  wonder-struck  at  finding  in  another  man  qualities  he  did  not 
suspect  he  possessed. 

*'  That's  true/'  said  he,  "  all  that  misht  be  done;  but  a  chisel  to  start 
the  boards,  and  a  gimlet  to  tap  the  cask  ?  " 
I  "  The  tool-case."  said  Grimaud,  still  balancing  his  accounts. 

1  "  To  be  sure,  tne  tool-case/'  said  Mousqueton, "  and  I  never  to  think 

of  that!" 

Grimaud,  in  fact,  was  not  only  the  paymaster  and  housekeeper  of 
the  troop,  but  he  was  the  armourer :  in  addition  to  his  account- book,  he 
had  a  tool-case.  Now,  as  Grimaud  was  a  man  of  ereat  precaution,  this 
case,  carefully  rolled  up  in  his  valise,  was  Airniphed  with  most  necessary 
instruments.  It  contained,  therefore,  a  gimlet  of  a  reasonable  size. 
Mousqueton  found  it. 
'[  As  to  the  chisel;  he  had  no  need  to  look  far  for  that;  the  poniard  he 

wore  in  his  belt  might  very  well  serve  for  one. 

Mousqueton  looked  for  a  comer  where  the  boards  were  a  little  loose, 
which  was  not  difficult  to  be  found,  and  set  to  work  immediately. 
g  Blaisois  looked  at  him  with  admiration  mixed  with  impatience, 

.  hazarding,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  manner  of  starting  a  nail  or 

taking  a  purchase  with  the  chisel,  observations  full  of  intelligence  and 
lucidity. 

In  less  than  a  minute  Mousqueton  had  started  three  boards. 

'* There!"  said  Blaisois. 

Mousqueton  was  the  reverse  of  the  frog  of  the  fable  which  fancied 
itself  much  larger  than  it  was.  Unfortunately,  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
^  I  diminishing  his  name  by  a  third,  it  was  not  the  case  with  his  body.  He 
endeavoured  to  pass  through  the  hole  he  had  made,  and  found,  with 
regret,  that  he  must  remove  two  or  three  more  boards  at  least  before 
the  hole  would  be  lar^  enouRh  for  him. 

He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  drew  back  to  resume  his  work. 

But  Grimaud,  who  had  settled  his  accounts,  had  risen,  and  with  a 
deep  interest  in  the  operation  which  his  two  companions  were  executing, 
had  drawn  near,  and  witnessed  Mousqueton's  useless  endeavours  to 
reach  the  promised  land. 

**  I,"  said  Grimaud. 

This  word,  with  him,  was  worth  a  whole  sonne^  which  alone,  ai  all 
the  world  knows,  is  worth  a  whole  poem. 

Mousqueton  turned  round. 

"What!  you?"  asked  he. 

"LI  can  get  through." 

••  That's  true,"  said  Mousqueton,  casting  a  look  at  the  long  lank  body 
<^  his  friend :  **  you  can  pass,  and  easily  too." 

"  Besides,'^  said  Blaisois,  "  he  knows  which  are  the  full  casks,  as  he  has 
already  been  in  the  cellar  with  M.  le  chevalier  d'Artagnan.  Let  M. 
Grimaud  go  through.  Monsieur  Mouston." 

*'  I  could  have  got  through  as  well  as  Grimaud,"  said  Mousqueton,  a 
little  piqued. 

**  Yes,  but  that  would  take  such  a  while,  and  I  am  so  thirsty.  I  feel 
more  parched  every  minute." 

"  Go  through,  then,  Grimaud,"  said  Mousqueton,  giving  to  him^  who 
was  to  attempt  the  expedition  in  his  place,  the  beer-pot  aud  the  gimlet. 

"Binse  the  glasses,'^  said  Grimaud. 

He  then  gave  Mousqueton  a  Mendly  nod,  as  if  to  ask  his  pardon  for 
achieving  so  brilliant  an  enterprise  begun  by  him,  and  ^ding  like  a 
snake  through  the  opening,  disappeared. 


I!l 
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Blaisois  seemed  wild  with  delieht.  Of  all  the  exploits  acoomplislied 
since  their  arrival  in  England  by  the  extraordinary  men  with  whom 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated,  this  appeared  to  him,  beyond 
contradiction,  the  most  miraculous. 

"You  will  see  "  said  Mousqueton  to  Blaisois,  looking  at  him  with  a 
superioritjr  which  the  other  did  not  even  attempt  to  escape—"  you  shall 
see,  Blaisois,  how  we  old  soldiers  drink  when  we  are  thirsty." 

"  The  cloak,"  said  Grimaud,  from  the  further  end  of  the  cellar. 

"  That's  true ! "  said  Mousqueton. 

"  What  does  he  want  ?  "  asked  Blaisois. 

"That  the  hole  should  be  covered  with  a  cloak." 

"  What  for  ?  "  demanded  Blaisois. 

"You  silly  lad!"  said  Mousqueton;  "suppose  any  one  should 
come  in  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure !  to  be  sure ! "  cried  Blaisois,  with  visibly  increased 
admiration.    "  But  he  won't  be  able  to  see ! " 

"Grimaud  can  always  see"  replied  Mousqueton,  "night  or  day." 

"  He  is  very  lucky,"  said  Blaisois;  "  when  I  haven't  a  candle,  I  can't 
go  three  steps  without  knocking  my  head  a^nst  something  or  other." 

"  That's  all  owing  to  not  having  been  m  the  service,"  said  Mous- 
queton;"  if  you  had,  you  would  have  learnt  to  pick  up  a  needle  in  an 
oven.    But  silence,  somebody  is  coming.  I  think.'* 

Mousqueton  jgave  a  little  whistle  of  alarm,  familiar  to  the  lackeys  in 
the  days  of  their  youth,  resumed  his  place  at  the  table,  and  made  a  sign 
to  Blaisois  to  do  so  likewise.    Blaisois  obeyed. 

The  door  opened,  and  two  men,  enveloped  in  their  cloaks,  appeared. 

"Hevdey !"  said  one  of  them;  "not  gone  to  rest  at  a  quarter-past 
eleven !  That's  against  the  rules.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  let  the 
hght  be  extinguished,  and  every  one  snoring. 

The  two  men  went^straight  to  the  door  of  the  compartment  into 
which  Grimaud  had  crept,  unlocked  it,  entered,  and  fastened  it  after 
them. 

"  Oh ! "  said  Blaisois.  shivering  with  fear,  "  he  is  lost  I " 

"  Hum ! "  murmured  Mousqueton, "  Grimaud  is  a  cunning  old  fox.** 

And  he  held  his  ear  on  the  watch,  and  his  breath  suspended. 

Ten  minutes  passed  away  without  their  hearing  any  noise  that  could 
lead  them  to  fear  Grimaud  was  discovered. 

At  the  end  of  that  period,  Mousqueton  and  Blaisois  saw  the  door 
o^n  again,  the  two  men  in  cloaks  came  out,  looked  the  door  after  them 
with  the  same  precaution  they  had  used  on  entering,  and  went  away 
repeating  their  order  to  go  to  rest,  and  put  out  the  light. 

*'  Shall  we  obey  ?  "  asked  Blaisois.  "  That  does  not  look  right  to  me. 
They  said,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  we  have  still  five  minutes  left^" 
said  Mousqueton. 

"  Had  we  not  better  let  our  masters  know  ?  " 

"  Let  us  wait  for  Grimaud." 

"  But,  suppose  they  have  killed  him  ?  " 

"  He  wotdd  have  cried  out." 

"  Hum !  you  know  he  is  almost  dumb." 

"  We  should  have  heard  the  blow,  at  least." 

"  But  if  he  should  not  come  back  ?  "  '  "" 

"Here  he  is!" 

In  fact,  at  that  moment,  Grimaud  pushed  aside  the  cloak  which  oon- 
cealed  the  opening,  and  passed  through  that  opening  a  livid  face,  whosB 
eyes,  protruding  with  terror,  exhibited  a  small  eyeball  within  a  lar^s 
white  drde.    He  held  in  his  hand  the  beer-pot^  filled  with  so^ie  tub* 
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noe  or  other^  approached  the  ray  of  light  oast  by  tiie  smoky  lamp, 
i  murmured  the  simple  monosyllable, "  Oh !"  with  an  expression  of 
3h  profound  terror,  that  Mousqueton  drew  back  frightened,  and 
aisois  was  near  fainting. 

Both,  nevertheless,  cast  an  inquiring  glance  into  the  beer-pot— it  was 
1  of  gunpowder ! 

Once  convinced  that  the  vessel  was  freighted  with  powder  instead 
wine,  Grimaud  darted  towards  the  hatchway,  and  made  but  one 
und  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  four  friends  were  asleep.  He 
lened  the  door  softly,  but  not  without  waking  d'Artagnan,  wno  was 
ihind  it. 

He  had  scarcely  looked  upon  the  agitated  face  of  Grimaud,  when  he 
^carne  convinced  that  something  extraordinary  was  going  on,  and  was 
K>ut  to  give  the  alarm.  But  Grmiaud,  with  a  gesture  more  rapid  than 
eech  it^lf,  placed  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  with  a  puff  which  could 
3t  have  been  suspected  from  such  a  slight  body,  extinguished  the  littie 

^      atch-light  at  several  paces'  distance. 

t    I  D'Artagnan  leant  u^on  his  elbow ;  Grimaud  placed  one  knee  upon 
be  floor,  and  there,  with  his  neck  extended,  all  nis  senses  over-excited, 

[    je  poured  into  his  ear  a  recital,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  sufficiently 
Iramatic  to  dispense  with  gesture  or  play  of  countenance. 
During  this  recital,  Athos,  Perthes,  and  Aramis  were  sleeping  like 

1^    ken  who  had  had  no  rest  for  eight  days,  and  between  decks  Mous- 

"    hieton   was   fastening  up  his  clothes  by  way  of  precaution,  whilst 

1  ^laisois,  seized  with  horror,  and  with  his  hair  standing  on  end, 
•:    ittempted  to  do  so  likewise. 

^    '  This  is  what  had  passed. 

^  Scarcely  had  Grimaud  disappeared  through  the  opening,  and  found 
.  limself  in  the  first  compartment,  than  he  commenced  his  search,  and 
1^  bet  with  a  cask.  He  struck  it ;  the  cask  was  empty.  He  passed  on  to 
^   mother ;  that  too  was  empty,  but  the  third  upon  which  he  tried  the 

Experiment  returned  so  dull  a  sound  that  he  could  not  be  deceived  in 
,    t— it  must  be  full. 

He  stopped  at  this,  felt  a  convenient  place  to  tap  it  with  his  gimlet, 
M   and,  whilist  seeking  for  that,  put  his  hand  upon  a  cock. 
^   '    "  Capital ! "  said  Grimaud ;  '^  that  will  save  me  much  labour."  And  he 

t)laced  his  beer-pot  under  it,  turned  the  key,  and  felt  that  the  contents 
^  passed  softly  from  one  recipient  into  the  other. 

2  6rimau(L  afber  having  taken  the  precaution  to  turn  the  cock,  was 
w   about  to  lift  the  pot  to  his  lips,  too  conscientious  to  carry  to  his  com- 

rions  a  hquor  for  the  goodness  of  which  he  could  not  answer,  when 
heard  the  signal  of  alarm  given  by  Mousqueton ;  he  suspected  it 
^   might  be  the  rounds  of  a  night-watch,  so  he  slipped  between  two  of 
the  casks,  and  concealed  himself  behind  another. 

An  instant  after,  the  door  was  opened  and  closed  again,  after  giving 
admission  to  the  two  men  in  cloaks  we  have  seen  pass  before  Blaisois 
and  Mousqueton,  giving  orders  to  have  the  lights  extinguished. 

One  of  them  carried  a  glass  lantern  carefully  closed,  and  of  such  a 

height  that  the  flame  could  not  reach  the  top.    in  addition,  the  glass 

was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  which  softened,  or  rather 

absorbed,  the  hght  and  heat.    That  man  was  Groslow. 

The  other  held  in  his  hand  something  long,  flexible,  and  rolled  up, 

f    Hke  a  whitish  oord.    His  face  was  covered  by  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim. 

1^    Grimaud,  suspecting  that  the  same  feeling  as  his  own  had  attracted 

i    them  to  the  cellar,  and  that,  like  himself,  they  came  to  pay  a  visit  td 

'    the  Fwio,  squatted  down  more  closely  behind  his  cask,  comforting  himi 
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gelf  with  thinldng,  if  he  ihould  be  disoorered,  the  Grime  was  nek  aither 
peculiar  to  biznBBif  or  enormous. 

When  arrived  at  the  cask  behind  which  Grimand  was  oonoetled,  the 
two  men  stopped. 

"  Have  you  the  match  P  "  asked,  in  English,  the  one  who  carried  the 
light 

**  Here  it  is,"  said  the  other. 

At  hearing  the  voice  of  the  latter,  Grimaud  started,  and  feltaeold 
shudder  pass  throush  the  marrow  of  his  bones;  he  raised  himseif 
slowly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  over  the  wooden  circle,  and  beneath  the 
large  hat  recognized  the  pale  countenance  of  Mordaunt. 

"  How  long  will  this  match  last?"  asked  he. 

**  Nearly  five  minutes,"  said  the  captain. 

That  voice  neither  was  strange  to  Grimaud.  His  looks  passed  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  after  Mordaunt  he  reoosnized  Groslow. 

"  Then,"  said  Mordaunt,  **  you  must  go  and  warn  your  men  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness,  without  telling  them  for  what.  Does  the  bot( 
follow* the  vessel?" 

"  As  a  dog  follows  his  master  at  the  end  of  a  hempen  rope  " 

"  Then,  when  the  clock  shall  point  to  a  quarter  past  twelve,  yoa  will 
assemble  your  men,  and  descend,  without  noise,  into  the  boat." 

"  After  having  set  fire  to  the  match." 

"  That  task  is  mine.  I  wish  to  be  certain  of  my  vengeance.  Are  the 
oars  in  the  canoe?" 

**  Everything  is  ready." 

"That's  well." 

Mordaunt  knelt  down  and  fastened  one  end  of  his*mateh  to  the  oock, 
so  that  he  might  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  fire  to  the  other  end. 

This  operation  completed,  he  drew  out  his  watch. 

**  ITou  understand,  then  ?— at  a  qnarter  after  twelve,"  aaid  he,  risog 
up,  **  that  is  to  say"— he  looked  at  his  watch—"  in  twenty  minutes.'*      j 

'•Perfectly,  sir,"  replied  Groslow;  "only  I  must  request  yoa  to 
observe  there  is  some  danger  in  the  task  you  reserve  for  yourself,  m 
that  it  would  be  better  to  let  one  of  our  men  set  fire  to  the  fusee."       I 

"  My  dear  Groslow,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  you  know  the  French  proveHii 
'A  man  is  never  so  well  served  aa  by  himself.'    I  will  put  it  in  i 
practice." 

Grimaud  had  heard  all,  if  he  had  not  understood  it;  buL  with  him,  > 
sight  supplied  the  perfect  comprehension  of  the  tongue;  hehadieen  | 
aud  recognized  the  two  mortal  enemies  of  the  musketeers :  he  bad  sees 
Mordaunt  lay  the  match :  he  had  heard  the  proverb,  which,  for  (b^  j 
greater  facility,  Mordaunt  had  spoken  in  French.  He  then  felt,  ortf  I 
and  over  again,  the  contents  ot  the  mug  he  held  in  his  hand,  sad, 
instead  of  the  liquid  which  Mousqueton  and  Jilaisois  expected,  tbi  I 
grains  of  coarse  powder  crackled  between  his  fingers. 

Mordaunt  departed  with  the  captain.  At  the  door  he  stopped, 
listening. 

**  Do  yon  hear  how  they  sleep  ?"  said  he. 

In  fact,  Porthos  was  audible  through  the  boards. 

**  It  is  God  who  fdves  them  up  to  us ! "  said  Groslow. 

"  Ay ;  and  this  time,"  said  M<Nrdaunt, "  the  devil  cannot  save  them ! 

And  they  both  went  oui 
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Fort  Wice  foontiimatian). 

GsiMAUD  waited  tOl  he  bad  heard  the  key  grate  in  the  lock ;  and 
when  he  was  certain  he  was  alone,  he  drew  himself  up  slowly  a^nst 
the  boards. 

*'■  Ah !  **  said  be.  wiping  the  large  drops  of  sweat  from  his  brow  with 
his  sleeve,  ''how  fortunate  it  is  thftt  Mousqueton  was  thirsty ! " 

He  hastened  to  pass  through  the  hole,  almost  fancying  he  was  dream- 
ing ;  but  the  sight  of  the  powder  in  the  beer-i)ot  proved  to  him  that  his 
dream  was  a  mortal  nightmare. 

D^Artagnan,  as  may  be  suppofled,  listened  to  all  these  details  with 
increasing  interest,  and,  without  waiting  till  Grimaud  had  finished,  he 
rose  Quietly,  and  applying  his  mouth  to  the  ear  of  Aramis,  who  slept  on 
his  lefb,  ana  touching  his  shoulder  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  any 
sudden  movement : 
"  Chevalier,"  said  he, "  rise ;  and  do  not  make  the  least  noise." 
Aramis  awoke.    D'Artagnan  repeated  his  request,  pressing  his  hand. 
.    Aramis  obeyed. 

**Tou  have  Athos  on  your  rights" said  he;  "rouse  him  as  I  have 
roused  you." 

Aramis  easily  waked  Athos,  whose  sleep  was  lisht,  as  generally  is 

that  of  delicate  and  nervous  natures;  but  they  had  more  difficulty  in 

'     awakening  Perthes.    He  was  about  to  ask  the  causes  and  the  reasons 

'^    of  this  interruption  of  his  sleep,  which  appeared  ver^  unpleasant  to 

.    him,  when  d'Artagnan,  as  a  full  explanation,  placed  his  hand  over  his 

^     mouth. 

".       Then  our  Gascon,  stretching  out  his  arms,  brouriit  within  their  circle 
'    the  three  heads  of  his  friends,  so  that  they  touched  each  other. 
^       **  My  friends,"  said  he,  ''we  must  leave  the  vessel  immediately,  or  we 
^,  are  all  dead  men." 
F-       "  Bah ! "  said  Athos ;  "  again  ?" 

}B'       •*  Do  you  know  who  the  captain  of  the  vessel  is  ?" "  No." 

"  Captain  Groslow." 
^       A  shgbt  shudder  of  the  three  musketeers  intimated  to  d'Artagnan 
^  that  his  speech  was  beginning  to  produce  some  effect  upon  his  friends. 
't      "  Groslow  I "  said  Aramis ;  ^'  the  devil ! " 

**  Who  is  he,  this  Groslow  ? "  asked  Per thos ;  "  I  don't  remember  him." 
{^^      "  He  who  broke  Parry's  head;  and  is,  at  this  moment,  preparing  to 
]i^  break  ours." 
^      *-Oh!  ohi" 

"  And  his  lieutenant,~do  you  know  who  he  is  ? " 
>  "^       *'  His  lieutenant  ?  he  has  none,"  said  Athos ;  "  there  is  no  lieutenant 
in  a  felucca  manned  by  only  four  men." 

"  Yes,  but  M.  Groslow  is  not  like  other  captains ;  he  has  a  lieutenant, 
and  that  lieutenant  is  M.  Mordaunt" 
This  time  it  was  more  than  a  shudder  among  the  musketeers,— it  was 
re^  almost  aery.    These  invincible  men  were  subdued  by  the  mysterious 
and  fatal  influence  which  this  name  ezercLsed  over  them,  and  felt  terror 
at  hearing  it  only  pronounced. 
"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  said  Athos. 
**  Take  possession  of  the  felucca,"  said  Aramis. 
2  F 
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"And  kill  him,"  said  Porthos.  ,  ,        ,.,  ^ 

"  The  felucca  is  mined/*  said  d'Artegnan ;  '*  those  casks,  which  I 
took  for  nipes  of  port  wine,  are  filled  with  powder.  When  Mordaunt 
shall  fina  himself  discovered,  he  will  hlow  up  friends  and  enemies ;  and, 
ma  foi  /  he  is  a  gentleman  of  too  had  companv  for  me  to  wish  to  present 
myself  in  his  society,  either  in  heaven  or  nell !  '* 

'*  You  have  a  plan,  then  ?"  asked  Athos. ^"I  have." 

"  What  is  it  ?^ "  Have  you  confidence  in  me  ?  " 

"  Order ! "  said  all  the  three  musketeers  together. 

"  That's  well    Come  on,  then." 

D*Artagnan  went  to  a  ^window  low  as  a  scupper-hole,  hut  large 
enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  through  it ;  he  made  it  slide  softly  in  its 
groove. 

"  That's  the  way,"  said  he. 

"  The  devil !"  said  Aramis,  "it's  very  cold,  my  friend." 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  if  you  like ;  hut  I  pronuse  you  youll  find  it  too 
hot  here  shortly." 

"  But  we  cannot  swim  to  shore ! " 

"  The  hoat  is  lashed  behind.  We  will  swim  to  it,  get  into  it,  and  cut 
the  rope,  that's  all.    Come  on,  gentlemen." 

"  One  instant,"  said  Athos ;— "  the  lackeys  ?  " 

"We  are  here,"  said  Mousqueton  and  Blaisois,  whom  Grimaud  had 
fetched,  in  order  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  in  the  cabin,  and  who  had 
entered  from  the  hatchway,  which  was  close  to  the  door,  without  being 
seen. 

And  yet  the  three  brave  men  remained  motionless  before  the  terrible 
spectacle  d'Artagnan  had  revealed  to  them  by  drawing  the  shutter,  and 
which  they  beheld  through  that  narrow  opening. 

In  fact,  whoever  has  seen  that  si)ectacle  once  knows  that  nothing  is 
more  profoundly  chilling  to  the  spirits  than  a  troubled  sea^  rolling  with 
the  hollow  murmur  of  its  black  waves  by  the  pale  Ught  of  a  winter's 
moon. 

"  Corhleu !"  said  d'Artagnan. "  we  seem  to  be  hesitating.  If  we  hesi- 
tate, what  will  the  lackeys  do  ?  ** 

"  For  my  part,  I  don't  hesitate,"  said  Grimaud. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Blaisois, "  I  must  beg  to  tell  you,  I  can  only  swim 
in  rivers." 

"  And  I  cannot  swim  at  all,"  said  Mousaueton. 

During  these  speeches  d'Artagnan  had  slipped  out  of  the  window. 

"  Tou  are  determined,  then,  my  friend  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  (Jasoon.  " Come  on,  Athos,  you,  who  are  sudi  s 
perfect  man,  bid  mind  dominate  over  matter.  You,  Aramis,  give  the 
word  to  the  lackeys.    And  you,  Porthos,  kill  any  one  that  opposes  ns." 

And  d'Artagnan,  after  pressing  Athos's  hand,  chose  the  moment  when 
in  the  rocking  of  the  felucca  it  plunged  its  hinder  part  deepest^  so  thai 
he  had  nothmg  to  do  but  to  let  faunself  sink  into  the  water,  which 
already  was  up  to  his  middle.  Atbos  followed  him  before  the  fduccfr 
had  risen  again,  and  they  could  see  the  cable  which  fastened  the  boi^ 
extend  and  appear  above  the  water. 

D'Artagnan  swam  towards  the  cable,  and  laid  hold  of  it  Then  he 
remained  suspended  bv  one  hand,  and  his  head  above  irater. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  minute,  Athos  joined  him ;  and  they  quickly 
after  saw  two  more  heads  appear  in  the  wake  of  the  vesseL  These  weft 
Aramis  and  Grimaud. 

" I  am  uneasy  about  Blaisois,"  said  Athos.  ''Did  yoa  not  heer  hiift 
say,  d'Artagnan,  that  he  could  only  swim  in  mers  P" 
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*'  If  a  man  can  swim  at  all.  he  can  swim  as  well  in  one  place  as 
another/'  said  d'Artagnan.    "  To  the  boat,  to  the  boat ! " 

"  But  Porthos,— I  don't  see  him." 

"  Porthos  is  coming;  don't  be  uneasy  about  him,  he  swims  like  Le^i- 
aiban  himself." 

In  fact,  Porthos  did  not  appear:  for  a  scene,  half  burlesque  half 
dramatio,  was  passing  between  him,  Mousqueton,  and  Blaisois.  ^ 

The  latter  worthies,  terrified  hy  the  noise  of  the  waters,  the  whistling 
of  the  wind,  and  scared  by  the  sight  of  the  black  waves  boiling  in  the 
gulf,  retreated  instead  of  advancing. 

^  Come,  come !  to  the  water ! "  cried  Porthos. 

'*But,  monsieur,"  said  Mousqueton,  ''I  cannot  swim,  leave  me 
here." 

**  And  me  also  "  whimpered  Blaisois. 

"I  shall  only  incommode  you,  in  your  little  boat,"  said  Mous- 
queton. 

*'  And  I  should  be  sure  to  be  drowned  before  I  got  to  it,"  continued 
Blaisois. 

"  Parhleu  !  I  will  strangle  you  both  ifyou  don't  go  out,"  said  Porthos, 
seiising  them  bv  the  throat ;  "  forward,  Blaisois !" 

A  groan,  stifled  bv  the  hand  of  Porthos,  was  the  only  reply,  for  the 
giant  holding  him  by  the  neck  and  the  feet,  let  him  slip  out  at  the 
window,  like  a  board,  and  drop  into  the  sea  head  foremost. 

"  Now,  Mousqueton,"  said  Porthos,  *'  I  hope  you  will  not  abandon  your 
master." 

*' Ah !  monsieur,"  said  Mousqueton,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "why  did 
ton  take  to  the  service  again  ?  We  were  so  happy  at  the  Ch&teau  de 
FierreConds."  And  without  any  other  reproach,  became  passive  and 
obedient,  whether  from  real  attachment,  or  the  example  set  in  the 
person  of  Blaisois,  Mousqueton  plunged  head  foremost  into  the  sea.  A 
sublime  action,  at  all  events,  for  Mousqueton  believed  himself  a  dead 
man. 

But  Porthos  was  not  the  man  thus  to  abandon  his  faithful  companion. 
The  master  followed  the  lackey  so  closely  that  the  two  bodies  made  but 
one  sound  in  the  sea ;  so  that  when  Mousqueton  arose  quite  blinded  by 
the  water,  he  found  himself  upheld  by  the  large  hand  of  Porthos,  and 
advanced  towards  the  rope,  without  having  occasion  to  exert  himself, 
with  all  the  majesty  of  a  sea  god. 

At  the  same  time  Porthos  saw  something  bobbing  about  within  reach 
of  his  arm.  He  seized  this  something  b^  the  hair  of  its  head;  it  was 
Blaisois,  towards  whom  Athos  was  swimming. 

"Go  back,  go  back,  count !"  said  Porthos,  ^I  don't  want  you." 

In  fact,  with  one  vigorous  stroke  of  his  legs,  Porthos  threw  himself, 
like  the  giant  Adamastor,  above  the  billows,  and,  with  three  more  he 
had  joined  his  fhends. 

IrArtagnan,  Aramis,  and  Grimaud  assisted  Mousqueten  and  Blaisois 
into  the  boat;  then  came  Porthos's  turn,  and  he,  in  clambering  up  the 
side,  was  very  near  upsetting  the  frail  bark. 

''  W  here  is  Athos  ?^'  asked  d'Artagnan. 
^  **  Here  am  I,"  said  Athos.  who,  like  a  general  maintaining  a  retreat, 
was  not  willing  to  get  in  till  the  last,  and  was  holding  by  the  side  of 
the  boat ;  '*  are  you  all  in  ?  " 

"All,"  said  d'Artagnan.   "Have  you  your  poniard,  Athos?" 

**Ye8." 

"  Then  out  the  rope,  and  get  in." 

Athos  drew  a  sharp  poniard  from  his  belt,  and  divided  the  cord;  the 
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felucca  seemed  to  dart  ahead,  the  hoat  remained  stationary,  witliotit 
asy  other  motion  than  that  caused  by  the  waves. 

Come  in,  Athos !"  cried  d'Artagnan,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the 
oomte  de  la  F^re,  who,  in  his  turn,  took  hia  place  in  the  boat. 

'*It  was  quite  time,"  said  the  Gascon,    and  you  will  now  behold 
something  curious." 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

Fatality. 

B'Abtagnan  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when  a  shrill  whistle 
was  heard  on  board  the  felucca^  whicn  was  b^onning  to  fiide  away 
in  the  darkness  and  distance. 

"  That  means  something,  you  may  be  sure,"  continued  the  Gascon. 

At  that  moment  they  saw  a  lantern  appear  on  the  deck,  and  shed 
its  light  over  the  wake  of  the  vessel 

Suddenly  a  terrible  cry  of  despair  resounded,  and,  as  if  that  cry 
had  driven  away  the  clouds,  the  veil  which  had  concealed  the  moon 
dispersed,  and  the  Aigitives  could  see,  out  against  the  sky,  silvered  by 
a  pale  light,  the  gray  sails  and  black  cordage  of  the  vessel. 

Shadows  flitted  about  as  if  distracted  upon  the  deck,  and  lamentable 
cries  accompanied  these  insane  movements. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cries.  Mordaunt,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
appeared  on  the  extremity  of  the  poop  of  the  vessel. 

The  shadows  which  darted  hither  and  thither  were  Groslow  and  his 
men.  At  the  hour  appointed  by  Mordaunt,  the  captain  had  oolleoted 
his  small  crew ;  whilst  Mordaunt,  after  having  listened  at  the  door  of 
the  cabin,  to  ascertain  if  the  musketeers  were  still  asleep,  had  descended 
into  the  hold,  satisfied  by  their  silence,— in  fact,  who  oould  have  suqpected 
what  had  taken  place  P 

Mordaunt  opened  the  door,  and  ran  to  the  match,  eager  as  a  man 
thirsting  for  vengeance,  and  self-confident  as  all  are  whom  God  renders 
blind,  he  set  fire  to  the  fusee. 

In  the  mean  time  Groslow  and  his  men  waited  in  the  aft  part  of  the 
vessel. 

*'  Hawl  in  the  rope,  and  bring  the  boat  dose,"  said  Groslow. 

One  of  the  sailors  threw  his  leg  over  the  side,  seised  the  rope^  and 
pulled ;  the  rope  came  to  him  without  any  resistance. 

'*  The  cable  u  cut ! "  cried  the  sailor;  '*  there  is  no  boat !  ** 

''What!  no  boat!"  exclaimed  Groslow,  rushing  towards  the  man, 
*'  that  is  impossible !" 

''It's  true,  though,"  said  the  sailor,  "look  else!  there  is  nothing  in 
the  wake;  and,  besides,  here  is  the  end  of  the  rope." 

It  was  then  Groslow  had  uttered  the  shriek  rather  than  groan  whidi 
the  musketeers  had  heard. 

**  What's  the  matter  ?"  cried  Mordaunt,  who,  coming  up  the  batdi- 
way,  rushed  towards  Groslow,  bis  torch  in  his  hand. 

"^The  matter  is,  that  our  enemies  have  escaped;  they  have  cat  the 
rone,  and  fied  with  the  canoe." 

Mordaunt  made  but  one  bound  to  the  cabin,  the  door  of  which  he 
dashed  in  with  his  foot. 

"  Empty !  empty ! "  cried  he ;  "oh !  the  demons T 
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"  We  must  pursue  them,**  said  Groslow,  **th€y  cannot  be  far  off,  and 
we  will  run  them  down  and  sink  theuL" 

"Yes,  but  the  fire  I"  said  Mordaunt,  "I  have  set  fire *' 

«  To  what  ?" "  To  the  match." 

**  A  thousand  devils !"  howled  Groslow,  rushing  towards  the  ladder, 
"  perhaps  it  may  be  still  time." 

Moroaunt  only  replied  by  a  demoniac  laugh ;  and.  his  features  more 
distorted  by  hatred  than  terror,  seeking  heaven  with  his  haggard  eyes, 
to  utter  a  last  blasphemy,  he  first  threw  his  torch  into  the  Bea>  and  then 
sprang  headlong  after  it. 

At  the  same  instant,  and  as  Groslow  was  putting  his  foot  on  the 
ladder,  the  ship  opened  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano ;  a  jet  of  fire  sprang 
up  towards  the  heavens,  with  an  explosion  like  that  of  a  hundred 
cannons  discharged'  at  once ;  the  air  became  lurid,  furrowed  with  the 
fragments  of  the  ship,  themselves  blazing;  then  the  frightful  light 
disappeared,  the  fragments  sunk  one  afber  another  hissing  into  the 
abyss,  where  they  were  extinftuished ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
vibration  of  the  air,  at  the  expiration  of  an  instant  it  might  have  been 
fancied  that  nothing  had  taken  place. 

Only  the  felucca  had  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  deep,  and 
Groslow  and  his  three  men  were  annihilated  I 

The  four  friends  had  seen  all,  not  one  of  the  details  of  the  terrible 
scene  had  escaped  them.  One  instant  inundated  with  that  dazzling 
light,  which  had  illumined  the  sea  for  more  than  a  league  round,  they 
might  have  been  seen,  each  in  a  different  attitude,  expressive  of  the 
terror  which,  notwithstanding  their  hearts  of  brass,  tney  could  not 
help  feeling.  At  first  the  shower  of  flames  fell  all  around  them  :  then 
at  length  the  volcano  was  extinguished  as  we  have  described,  and 
everything  returned  to  obscurity,  the  boat  floating  and  the  ocean 
boiling. 

They  remained  for  an  instant  silent  and  overcome.  Porthos  and 
d'Artagnan.  who  had  each  taken  an  oar,  held  them  mechanically  above 
the  water^  leaning  upon  them  with  the  whole  weight  of  their  bodies^ 
and  clasping  them  with  their  clenched  hands. 

" Mafoi!"  said  Aramis,  first  breaking  the  death-like  silence,  "for 
this  time  I  think  all  is  over ! " 

"  Help !  milords,  help !  assist  me !"  cried  a  lamentable  voice,  whose 
accents  came  shrilly  to  the  ears  of  the  four  friends,  as  those  of  some 
fabled  spirit  of  the  sea. 

All  looked  at  each  other.    Athos  himself  startled. 

"  it  is  he,  it  is  his  voice  !*'  said  he. 

The  others  remained  silent,  though  all,  as  well  as  Athos,  had  recog- 
nized his  voice.  Only  their  eyes,  with  dilated  pupils  were  turned  m 
the  direction  in  which  the  vessel  had  disappeared,  making  strong  efforts 
to  pierce  through  the  darkness. 

At  the  end  of  an  instant  they  perceived  a  man  swimming  towards 
them  with  vigorous  strokes. 

Athos  slowly  extended  his  arm  towards  him,  pointing  him  out  to  his 
companions  with  his  finger. 

"  Yes,  yes !"  said  d'Artagnan, "  I  see  him  plainly  enough." 

"He  again!"  said  Porthos,  respiring  like  the  bellows  of  a  forge. 
"  Why,  the  devil  I  he  must  be  of  iron ! " 

"  On !  my  God ! "  murmured  Athos. 

Aramis  and  d'Artaffuan  whispered. 

Mordaunt  made  a  few  more  strokes,  and  raising  one  hand  as  a  signal 
of  distress— 
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"Haye  pity,  gentlemen,  have  pity,  in  the  name  of  Heaven!  Uf 
strengUi  fails  me !    I  shall  die!" 

The  Toioe  which  implored  succour  was  so  penetrating,  that  it 
awakened  compassion  in  the  heart  of  Athos. 

"  Unfortunate  wretch !"  murmured  he. 

"  Hum !"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  you  had  hotter  pity  him,  had  you  not? 
In  Rood  truth,  he  is  swimming  this  way.  Can  he  be  fool  enough  to 
think  we  will  take  him  up !    Bow,  Perthes !  row  I" 

Setting  the  example,  d'Artagnan  plunged  his  oar  into  the  sea ;  two 
strokes  of  the  oars  sent  the  boat  on  twenty  fathoms. 

*'0h!  you  will  not  abandon  me!  you  will  not  leare  me  to  perish! 
you  cannot  be  destitute  of  pity ! "  cried  Mordaunt 

"  Ah !  ah ! "  cried  Porthos  to  the  drowning  man,  *'  I  believe  we  haxe 
you  at  last,  my  brave  fellow ;  and  that  to  escape  now  you  have  no 
other  gates  to  look  to  than  the  gates  of  hell ! '' 

**  Oh !  Porthos ! "  murmured  the  comte  de  la  P^re. 

"  Let  me  alone,  Athos !  Upon  mv  life,  you  become  quite  ridicalous 
with  your  etemid  generosities !  I  tell  you  at  once,  if  he  comes  within 
ten  feet  of  the  boat.  I  swear  I  will  split  his  head  with  this  oar." 

'*  Oh  I  for  mercy^s  sake !  do  not  fly  from  me,  gentlemen ;  for  mercy's 
sake,  have  nity  on  me !"  cried  the  young  man,  whose  panting  respin- 
tion.  when  ms  head  disappeared  under  the  waves,  made  the  icy  waters 
bubole. 

P'Artagnan,  who,  whilst  following  every  motion  of  Mordaunt  with 
hiA  eye,  had  terminated  his  colloquy  with  Aramis,  rose  up  :— 

"Monsieur !  '*  said  he,  addressing  the  swimmer,  "please  to  keep  at  a 
distance.  Your  rej^ntance  is  of  too  fresh  a  date  for  us  to  plaee  any 
great  confidence  in  it ;  observe  that  the  vessel  in  which  you  wanted  to 
broil  us,  is  still  smoking  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  oceao, 
and  that  the  situation  in  which  you  are  is  a  bed  of  roses  in  oomparison 
with  the  one  in  which  you  meant  to  pUce  us,  and  in  which  you  hare 
placed  M.  Groslow  and  his  companions." 

*'  Monsieur,"  replied  Mordaunt,  in  a  still  more  despairing  accent,  *"  I 
swear  to  you  that  my  repentance  is  sincere.  Gentlemen,  I  am  ro 
young !  I  am  scarcely  twenty-three !  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  led 
away  17  a  very  natural  resentment,  I  wished  to  avenge  my  mother, 
and,  in  my  place,  you  would  all  have  done  as  I  have." 

*'  Pooh  1 "  said  d'Artagnan,  seeing  that  Athos  became  more  and  man 
affected,  **  that's  doubtful ! " 

Mordaunt  had  not  more  than  three  or  four  fathoms  to  swim  to  oTer- 
take  the  boat,  for  the  approach  of  death  seemed  to  give  him  superna- 
tural strength. 

**  Alas !  then,"  cried  he,  **  I  am  doomed  to  death !  You  will  kill  the 
son  as  you  killed  the  mother !  And  yet,  I  was  not  guilty :  aocording  to 
all  laws  divine  and  human,  the  son  ought  to  avenge  his  mother.  He- 
sides,"  said  he,  chisping  his  hands,  "if  it  is  a  crime,  as  I  repent,  as  I  a&k 
pardon  for  it,  I  ought  to  be  pardoned." 

Then,  as  if  his  strength  failed  him,  he  appeared  not  to  be  able  to  sus- 
tain hiinself  above  water,  and  a  wave  passing  over  his  head  eztia' 
guished  his  voice. 

"  Oh !  this  tears  my  very  heart ! "  said  Athos. 

Mordaunt  re-appetu'cd. 

"*  And  I,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  I  say  an  end  must  be  put  to  this.  Mon- 
sieur, the  assassin  of  your  uncle :  monsieur,  the  assassin  of  King 
Charles ;  monsieur,  the  incendiary,  i  beg  you  to  sink  to  the  boUxm ;  or, 
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if  you  come  nearer  to  the  boat  by  a  single  fathom,  I  will  split  your 
ekull  with  my  oar." 

Mordaunt,  as  if  in  despair,  came  nearer  by  a  stroke.  D'Artagnan 
took  his  oar  in  both  handn.    Athos  rose  up : — 

"D'Artagnan!  d'Artagnanl"  cried  he,  "my  son,  I  implore  you! 
The  unfortunate  wretoh  is  dying,  and  it  is  friehtrul  to  leave  a  man  to 
die  without  stretching  out  a  hand  to  him,  when  by  stretching  out  a 
hand  he  may  be  sayed.  Oh !  my  heart  forbids  me  to  commit  such  an 
action.    I  cannot  resist  it,  he  must  be  saved !  ** 

'^Mordioux!"  repUed  d'Artagnan,  "why  did  you  not  give  yourself 
up  to  the  wretoh  just  now,  bound  hand  and  foot.  That  would  have 
been  better  done.  You,  comte  de  la  Fdre,  are  desirous  of  perishing 
by  his  hands;  but  I,  your  son,  as  you  call  me,  will  not  have  it  so." 

This  was  the  first  time  that  d'iurtt^smm  had  ever  refused  compUance 
with  Athos's  wish,  when  he  backed  it  by  caJlmg  him  his  son. 

Aramis  coolly  drew  his  sword,  which  he  had  carried  in  his  teeth 
while  swimming. 

"  If  he  places  a  hand  upon  the  boat^  I  will  cut  it  off  as  I  would  that  of 
a  refdcide,  as  he  is." 

**  For  my  part,"  said  Porthos, "  wait  a  minute ! " 

*'  What  are  you  ^oing  to  do  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Throw  myself  mto  the  sea,  and  strangle  him." 

"Oh !  gentlemen ! "  cried  Athos,  with  irresistible  feehng,  "let  us  be 
men !  let  us  be  Christians." 

D'Artagnan  breathed  a  si|;h  very  like  a  groan,  Aramis  lowered  his 
sword,  Porthos  sat  down  ai;;ain. 

'*  See ! "  continued  Athos,  "  see  how  death  is  painted  on  his  face !  his 
strength  is  exhausted,  a  minute  more  and  he  will  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss.  Ah !  do  not  give  me  this  horrible  cause  for  remorse !  do 
not  force  me,  in  my  turn,  to  die  of  shame ;  my  friends,  grant  me  the 
life  of  this  unfortunate  man ;  I  will  bless  you,  I  will " 

**  I  am  sinking ! "  gasped  Mordaunt ;  "  help !  help ! " 

**  Let  us  gain  a  minute,"  said  Aramis,  leaning  towards  d'Artagnan. 
'^  A  g^ood  stroke  with  the  oar,"  added  he,  leaning  towards  Porthos,  on 
thehght 

D'Artagnan  replied  neither  by  gesture  nor  word:  he  began  to  be 
affected,  half  by  the  entreaties  of  Athos,  half  by  the  spectacle  before  hiit 
eyes.  Porthos  alone  aimed  a  blow  with  his  oar,  and  as  that  blow  had 
no  counterpoise,  the  boat  only  turned  upon  itself,  and  this  movement, 
brought  the  drowning  man  nearer  to  Athos. 

"  Comte  de  la  P^re,"  exclaimed  Mordaunt ;  '*  comte  de  la  P^re !  it  is 
to  you  I  address  myself,  it  is  you  I  supplicate !  have  mercy  on  me ! 
.  Wnere  are  yoiL  comte  ?    I  cannot  see !    I  sink !  help  1 " 

'*Here  am  I,"  said  Athos,  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
stretching  out  his  arms  to  Mordaunt,  with  the  air  of  nobleness  and 
dignity  peouUar  to  him, "  here  1  am;  toke  my  hand,  and  come  into  our 
boat." 

"I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  it,"  sud  d'Artagnan,  "this  weakness  is 
repugnant  to  me." 

He  turned  towards  his  other  two  friends,  who  crouched,  as  it  were, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  if  fearing  to  come  in  contact  with  him  to 
whom  Athos  did  not  hesitate  to  hold  iorth  his  hand. 

Mordaunt  made  an  extraordinary  effort,  raised  himself,  seized  tho 
hand  that  was  held  out  to  him,  and  clung  to  it  with  the  vehemence 
of  a  last  hope. 
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" That's  right "  saiA  Atho?,  "place  yonr  other  hand  here.'*  And  he 
presented  his  shoulder  to  him«  as  a  second  hold,  so  thai  his  head  almost 
touched  Mordaunt's  head,  and  these  two  mortal  enemies  embraced  as 
closely  as  two  fond  brothers. 

Mordaunt  clung  with  his  clenched  hands  to  Athos's  collar. 

*'  That's  it,  monsieur/'  said  the  comte, "  now  you  are  safe,  tranquil- 
lize yourself." 

**  Oh !  my  mother ! "  cried  Mordaunt,  with  a  look  of  infernal  joy,  sod 
in  an  accent  of  hatred  impossible  to  be  described,  **  I  can  only  offer  yo« 
one  victim;  but.  at  least,  that  shall  be  the  one  you  would  have  choeen!" 

And  whilst  d'Artagnan  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  whilst  Aramis  sought 
for  a  part  where  he  might  strike  without  wounding  Athos^  and  whilst 
Porthos  raised  his  oar.  a  fearful  pull  given  to  the  boat  drew  AthQS  into 
the  water,  and  Mordaunt,  shouting  a  cry  of  triumph,  clung  round  the 
neck  of  his  victim,  and,  to  paralyse  his  efforts,  entwined  his  legs  within 
his,  like  the  folds  of  a  serpent. 

For  an  instant,  without  uttering  a  cry,  without  calling  for  help,  Athos 
endeavoured  to  keep  himself  above  water,  but  the  weight  drew  him 
down,  and  he  disappeared  by  degrees ;  soon  nothing  was  to  be  seen  bat 
his  long  floating  hair :  then  that  disappeared,  and  a  large  eddy,  which, 
in  its  turn,  was  effaceo^  alone  indicated  the  spot  where  both  bad  been 
engulfed. 

Mute  with  horror,  motionless,  suffocated  by  indignation  and  fear, 
the  three  friends  remained  with  mouths  open,  eyes  dilated,  and  arms 
extended ;  thejr  looked  Uke  statues,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  their  im- 
movability, their  hearts  beat  audibly. 

Porthos  was  the  first  to  recover,  and,  tearing  his  hair  by  hand  Ails  : 

**  Oh  \"  cried  he,  with  a  heart-rending  sob.  for  such  a  man  particularly ; 
"Oh !  Athos !  Athos !  noble  heart !  woe  to  us !  shame  to  us !  to  have  left 
thee  to  die  thus!'' 

''  Oh !  yes,"  sobbed  d'Artagnan,  "  woe !  shame,  indeed !  '* 

"  Woe ! "  murmured  Aramis. 

At  that  moment,  amidst  the  vast  circle  illumined  by  the  beaaas  of  the 
moon,  within  four  or  five  fathoms  from  the  boat,  the  same  kind  of  eddy 
as  that  which  had  marked  the  absorption  was  renewed,  and  they  saw  rise 
above  the  waters,  first  hair,  then  a  pale  countenance,  with  eyes  open,  but 
dead;  then  a  body,  which,  after  rising  till  the  bust  was  visible^ tnmed 
slowly  on  the  back,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  waves.  In  the  breast 
was  a  poniard,  whose  gilded  hafb  glittered  in  the  moonlight. 

*'  Mordaunt !  Mordaunt !  Mordaunt !  "  cried  all  the  three  firiends  at 
once ;  ''it  is  Mordaunt." 

"  But  Athos  ?"  said  d'Artagnan. 

All  at  once  the  boat  incUned  towards  the  left  under  a  new  and  unex- 
pected weight,  and  Grimaud  absolutely  screamed  with  joy ;  all  turned 
quickly  round,  and  beheld  Athos,  livid,  with  lifeless  eyes  and  trembliog 
hand?,  holding  on  the  side  of  the  boat.  Eight  vigorous  arms  instantly 
caught  at  him  and  placed  him  in  the  boat,  where,  in  a  verv  short  tima 
Athos  felt  himself  warmed,  revived,  reanimated,  nnder  the  care  sod 
in  the  warm  embraces  of  his  friends,  who  were  intoxicated  with  joy. 

"Are  vou  not  wounded  P"  said  d'Artagnan. 

•*No,'^repUed  Athos.    "And  he?" 

"  Oh !  he,  thank  God !  this  time  is  dead  enough.  Look ! "  and  d'Ar- 
tagnan, forcing  Athos  to  turn  his  head  in  the  direction  he  pointed  out, 
showed  him  the  body  of  Mordaunt  floating  on  the  waves  upon  its  back, 
and  which,  sometimes  submerged,  sometimes  raised,  appeared  still  to 
pursue  the  four  friends  with  an  expression  of  insult  and  mortal  hstei 
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At  lensth  ifc  sunk.  Athos  had  followed  it  with  a  look  of  mingled 
"BQelancholy  and  pity. 

"Bravo!  Athos!''  cried  Aramis,  with  an  effusion  very  uncommon 
'With  him. 

**  That  was  a  glorious  stroke  !**  cried  Porthos. 

•* I  had  a  son/'  said  Athos,  "and  I  wished  to  live." 

"  At  last,"  said  d'Artapian^  **  God  has  spoken." 

"  It  wm  not  I  who  killed  him/'  murmured  Athos;  "it  was  fate." 
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In  which,  after  having  escaped  being  roasted,  Mousqueton  is  near  being  eaten. 

A  7ROEOT7ND  silenoc  prevailed  in  the  hoat  for  a  long  time  after  the 
terrihle  scene  we  have  just  described.  The  moon,  which  had  shown 
itself  for  an  instant,  as  if  God  had  willed  that  no  detail  of  the  event 
should  be  concealed  irom  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  disappeared  behind 
the  clouds ;  everything  returned  to  that  darkness  so  appalling  in  all 
deserts,  but  most  particularly  in  that  liquid  desert  called  the  ocean,  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  whistling  of  the  westerly  wind  in  the  crests 
of  the  waves. 

Porthos  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  I  have  seen  many  things,"  said  he,  **  but  neyer  one  that  moyed  me  like 
that  which  I  have  just  seen.  And  yet.  agitated  as  I  still  am,  I  declare  that 
I  feel  happy  beyond  expression.  I  nave  a  hundred  pounds  less  weight 
upon  my  breast,  and,  at  length,  I  breathe  freely.  And,  in  ftiot,  he  did 
breathe  with  a  sound  that  did  honour  to  the  powerful  play  of  his  lungs. 

"  For  my  part/'  said  Aramis,  *'  1  cannot  say  so  much  as  you  do,  Porthos ; 
I  am  still  terrified,  and  to  such  a  point,  that  I  cannot  believe  my  eyes, 
that  I  doubt  of  that  I  have  seen,  that  I  continue  to  look  round  the 
canoe,  and  that  I  expect,  at  every  minute,  to  see  the  wretch  Teappear, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  poniard  he  had  in  his  heart." 

**  Oh  I  I  am  easy  on  that  head,"  said  Porthos ;  "  the  blow  was  given 
near  the  sixth  rib,  and  went  right  up  to  the  guard.  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  you  with  on  that  account,  Athos ;  quite  the  contrary.  When 
a  man  strikes,  that's  the  way  he  ought  to  strike.  So  I  live,  I  breathe, 
and  am  happy!" 

"  Do  not  snout  victory  too  soon,  Porthos !"  said  d'Artagnan.  "  We 
were  never  in  greater  danger  than  at  this  minute ;  for  a  man  can  pre- 
vail over  a  man,  but  not  over  an  element.  We  are  in  the  open  sea  by 
night,  without  a  guide,  and  in  a  frail  bark :  it  only  wants  one  gust  of 
wind  to  upset  the  canoe,  and  we  are  all  lost.'^  Mousqueton  breathed  a 
heavy  sigh. 

"  You  are  uni^rateful,  d'Artagnan,"  said  Athos ;  "  yes,  ungrateful,  to 
doubt  of  Providence  at  the  very  moment  in  which  it  has  preserved  us 
aU  in  a  manner  so  miraculous.  Do  you  believe  that  it  has  enabled  us 
to  pass,  leading  us  b]^  the  hand,  through  so  many  perils,  to  abandon  us 
at  last  P  No !  we  sailed  with  a  westerly  wind ;  that  wind  blows  still." 
Atbofl  turned  towards  the  polar  star.  **  There  is  the  Plough ;  conse- 
quently, in  that  direction  lies  France.  We  will  go  with  the  wind,  and.  as 
long  as  it  does  not  change,  it  will  drive  us  towards  the  coast  of  Calais 
or  Boulogne.  If  the  boat  should  be  overset,  we  are  good  swimmers 
enough—at  least  five  of  us— to  right  it  again,  or  at  least  to  fasten  ourselves 
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to  it,  if  that  effort  should  be  in  yain.  We  are  exaoily  in  the  ronte  of  ill 
Teasels  that  pass  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  from  Fortsmoath  to  Boa-» 
logne ;  if  their  tracks  were  left  in  the  water,  their  iKissage  would  hsve 
dug  a  valley  exactly  where  we  now  are.  It  is  impossible  that,  at  break 
of  day.  we  should  not  fall  in  with  some  fishing-boat  whioh  will  pick 
us  up. 

"  But  if  we  should  not  meet  with  one,  and  the  wind  should  change  to 
the  north?" 

"Why,  then,"  said  Athos,  "it  would  be  quite  another  thing;  we 
should  not  ^n  land  till  we  reached  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic*' 

"  Whioh  IS  as  much  as  to  say,  we  should  die  of  hunger,"  said  Aramis. 

**That  is  more  than  probable,"  replied  the  comte. 

Mousqueton  breathed  another  siKo,  still  deeper  than  the  last. 

''What  the  devil  makes  you  keep  groaning  so,  Houston?"  said 
Porthos.    **  It  becomes  tiresome ! "  • 

"I  am  cold,  monsieur,"  said  Mousqueton. 

"  That's  impossible,"  said  Porthos. 

**  Impossible  ?  "  cried  Mousqueton,  quite  astonished. 

"  To  DO  sure  it  is.  Tou  have  a  body  so  thickly  covered  with  fat^  that 
it  is  impenetrable  to  the  air.    It  is  something  else— epeak  out ! " 

**  Well,  then,  monsieur,  it  is  that  same  covering  of  lat  with  whioh  you 
glorify  me,  which  is  the  cause  of  my  fear ! " 

"  And  why  should  it,  Mouston  ?  speak  freely,  these  gentlemen  will 
permit  you." 

"Because,  monsieur,  I  remember  that  in  the  library  of  the  ChUeau 
de  Bracieux  there  is  a  crowd  of  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  and  among 
them,  the  voyages  of  Jean  Mocquet,  the  famous  traveller  of  Henry  lY .'s 
time?' "Well?" 

"  Well,  monsieur  "  said  Mousqueton, "  in  these  books  there  is  a  nreat 
deal  said  about  maritime  adventures  and  events  similar  to  that  wnick 
now  threatens  us ! " 

"  Go  on,  Mouston,"  said  Porthos ;  "  this  analogy  is  interestins.'* 

"  Well,  monsieur,  in  such  cases,  hungry  travellers,  Jean  Hooquet 
says,  have  the  frightful  custom  of  eating  one  another,  and  of  beginnina 
with  the " 

'*  With  the  fattest ! "  cried  d'Artagnan,  unable  to  suppress  a  langb, 
notwithstanding  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  Mousqueton,  a  little  put  out  hj  this  hilaiUy ; 
'*  and  permit  me  to  say  I  don't  see  anything  so  laughable  in  it" 

"  Thui,  brave  Mouston,  is  devotedness  personified,"  said  Porthos.  "  I 
would  lay  a  wager,  you  fancy  yourself  already  cut  up  and  eaten  by  your 
master?'' 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  although  that  joy  you  fancy  in  me  is  not,  I  oonfen, 
without  some  Uttle  mixture  of  sadness.  And  yet  I  should  not  too  much 
grieve,  monsieur,  if,  by  dying,  I  oould  still  have  the  certainty  of  being 
of  service  to  you." 

"  Mouston,"  said  Porthos,  quite  affected,  '*  if  we  should  ever  again  see 
our  Ch&teau  of  Pierrefonds,  you  shall  have,  with  full  rieht  of  property, 
for  you  and  your  descendants,  the  close  of  vinea  which  overbolu  the 
farm." 

"And  you  must  name  it  the  Vineyard  of  Bevotedneaa,  Mouston," 
said  Aramis,  "to  transmit  to  the  last  ages  the  lemembranod  of  your 
sacrifice." 

"  Chevalier,"  said  d'Artagnan, "  you  oould  have  eaten  a  bit  of  Monaton, 
without  repugnance,  could  not  you,  particularly  after  he  had  fiwted  a 
day  or  two?  "^ 
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^  Majoi  I  no /'  replied  Aramis ;  *'  I  should  have  preferred  a  slice  or  a 
Joint  of  Blaisois;  we  have  not  known  him  so  long." 

It  may  be  conoeivedithat  during>this  exchange  of  pleasantries,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  drive  from  the  mind  of  Athos  the  soene  which 
liaa  just  passed,  with  the  exception  of  Grimaud,  who  knew  that  in  every 
case,  the  danger,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  pass  over  his  head,  the 
lackeys  were  not  without  uneasiness. 

So  Grimaud,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  conversation,  and  mute 
as  usual,  rowed  with  all  his  might,  an  oar  in  each  hand. 

"  Are  you  rowing  ?  "  said  Athos. 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

**  And  why  do  you  row  ?  " "  To  get  warm." 

In  fact,  while  the  rest  of  the  iMurty  were  shivering  with  cold,  the  silent 
Grimaud  was  perspiring  at  every  pore. 

All  at  once,  Mousqueton  save  a  loud  cry  of  joy,  and  held  up  his  hand 
over  his  head,  armed  with  a  bottle. 

**  Oh ! "  said  he,  passing  the  bottle  to  Porthos, "  oh !  we  are  saved !  the 
boat  is  stored  with  provisions."  And  rummaging  eagerly  under  the 
bench  from  whence  he  had  drawn  the  valuable  specimen,  he  brought 
out,  successively,  a  dozen  similar  bottles,  some  bread,  and  a  piece  of  salt 
beef. 

We  need  not  say  that  this  Ood-send  restored  cheerfulness  to  all  except 
Athos. 

'*  Mardieu  ! "  ceied  Porthos,  who,  we  may  remember,  complained  of 
hunger  when  he  set  foot  on  board  the  felucca,  **  it  is  astonishing  how 
hollow  emotions  make  the  stomach ! " 

And  he  swallowed  half  a  bobtle  at  a  draught,  and  ate  a  full  third  of 
the  bread  and  beef 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  Athos,  *' sleep  a  little  while,  or  try  to  sleep ; 
I  will  watch." 

For  other  men  than  for  our  hardy  adventurers  such  a  proposition 
would  have  been  ridiculous.  They  were  wet  to  the  marrow  of  their 
bones,  there  was  an  icy  wind,  and  the  emotions  they  had  experienced 
seeoooed  to  forbid  their  closing  their  eyes ;  but  for  these  chosen  naturefi. 
for  these  temperaments  of  steel,  for  these  bodies  inured  to  all  sorts  or 
IktiKueSt  sleep  under  every  circumstance  came  at  its  time  without  ever 
neglecting  the  summons. 

Thus,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  each  of  them,  full  of  confi- 
dence in  the  pilot,  was  stretched  in  his  own  fashion,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  profit  Dv  the  advice  given  by  Athos,  who,  seated  at  the  helm,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  heavens,  where,  doubtless,  he  sought  not  only  the  way 
to  France,  but  the  face  of  God,  he  remained  alone,  as  he  had  promised, 
pensive  and  watchful,  directing  the  little  bark  in  the  way  it  ought  to  go. 

After  some  hours  of  sleep,  the  voyagers  were  awakened  by  Athos. 

The  first  light  of  day  had  begun  to  whiten  the  dark  sea^  and  within 
ten  musket-snots,  ahead  of  them,  they  perceived  a  black  mass,  above 
which  floated  a  triangular  sail,  slender  and  elongated,  like  the  wing  of 
the  swallow. 

"  A  bark ! "  exclaimed  all  the  four  friends  with  one  voice ;  whilst  the 
lackeys,  on  their  part,  expressed  their  joy  in  different  fashions. 

It  proved  to  be  a  Dunkirk  pink  bound  for  Boulogne. 

The  four  masters^  with  Blaisois  and  Mousqueton,  united  their  voices 
in  one  cry,  which  vibrated  over  the  elastic  surface  of  the  waves,  whilst 
Grimaud,  without  saying  anything,  placed  his  hat  on  the  top  of  his  oaI^ 
to  attract  the  eyes  of  those  whose  ears  might  be  struck  with  the  sound 
of  the  voices. 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  boat  of  that  pink  took  them  in  tow. 
and  they  set  foot  on  board  of  the  little  vessel.  Grimaud  offered  tmmtf 
guineas  to  the  capt^iin  on  the  part  of  his  masters,  and,  bv  means  of  a  f^ 
wind,  at  nine  o'clook  in  the  morning,  our  Frenchmen  landed  on  their 
native  soil. 

**Morhleu!  how  strong  a  man  feels  on  his  own  soil !"  said  Porthos, 
bunring  his  large  feet  in  the  sand.  "  Let  any  one  come  and  squabble 
with  me  now;  let  them  look  askew  on  me,  or  even  rub  against  me,  and 
thev  shall  see  whonf  they  have  to  deal  with !  Morhleu  !  1  could  defy 
a  whole  kingdom!" 

**  I  "said  d'Artagnan,  "advise  yon,  Fortho^  not  to  sound  that  chaUenge 
too  loudly ;  for  it  seems  to  me,  the  people  here  look  at  us  with  a  UtUe 
curiosity!" 

"  Pooh !  pooh ! "  said  Porthos, "  they  are  admiring  us ! " 

"Hum !  *  replied  d'Artagnan,  "I  cannot  perceive  anything  to  flatter 
my  self-love  in  it,  I  swear.  I  only  perceive  men  in  black  gowns ;  and, 
in  our  situation,  men  in  black  gowns  terrify  me.  I  must  confess." 

'*They  are  the  registrars  of  the  merchandise  of  the  port^**  aud 
Aramis. 

**  Under  the  other  cardinal,— the  great  one,"  said  Athos, "  they  wiM 
have  paid  more  attention  to  us  than  to  the  merchandise ;  but,  under  this 
one,  you  need  not  be  uneasy;  they  will  pay  more  attention  to  the  mer- 
chandise than  to  us." 

"  I  won't  trust  them,"  said  d'Artagnan,  **  I  shall  make  for  the  dmmet, 
and  that  quickly." 

"  And  why  not  through  the  city  ?  "  said  Porthos.  '*  I  should  prefer 
a  good  auherge  to  those  frightful  deserts  of  sand  which  God  made  for 
rabbits  only.    Besides,  I  am  hungry." 

**Do  as  you  please,  Porthos ! "  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  but,  for  my  part.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  safest  place  for  men  situated  as  we  are^  is  tne 
open  country." 

And  d'Artagnan,  certain  of  the  majority,  started  for  the  dunet^  with* 
out  waiting  for  Porthos's  renly. 

The  little  troop  followed  him,  and  soon  disappeared  behind  the 
mounds  of  sand,  without  having  attracted  public  notice. 

**Now"  said  Aramis,  when  they  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  '"^let  us  talk  a  little." 

•^Rather  let  us  fly  as  fast  as  we  can,"  said  d'Artagnan.  "  We  have 
escaped  Cromwell,  Mordaunt,  and  the  sea^  three  abysses  ea^er  to 
swallow  us  up :  we  shall  not  so  easily  escape  the  Sieur  Mazarin  !  *' 

"You  are  right,  d'Artagnan."  said  Aramis ;  "and  my  opinion  is,  that, 
for  greater  security,  we  should  separate." 

"Yes,  yes,  Aramis,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "we  must  separate." 

Porthos  wished  to  speak  in  opposition  to  this  resolution,  bat  d'Arta- 
gnan gave  him  to  understand,  by  placing  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  that 
he  ought  to  be  silent. 

"But  why  should  we  separate?"  said  Athos. 

"Because,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  "Porthos  and  I  have  been  Knt  to 
Cromwell  by  M.  Mazarin,  and  that  instead  of  serving  M.  Cromwell,  we 
have  done  our  best  to  serve  King  Charles,  which  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing.  By  returning  with  Messieurs  de  la  Fdre  and  d'Herblay,  our 
crime  is  manifest;  by  returning  alone,  our  crime  remains  in  a  state  of 
doubt ;  and  with  doubt,  men  may  be  led  a  great  way.  For  my  jwrl^ 
1  am  anxious  to  keep  clear  of  M.  Mazarin  at  present." 

"  Well,"  said  Porthos,  "  that  may  be  true." 

"  You  forgeV'  said  Athos, "  that  we  are  your  prisoners ;  that  we  do 
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Dot  oonsideT  ourselves  liberated,  as  rej^ards  our  parole  towards  70U,  and 
that  by  bringing  us  back  to  Paris " 

**  Upon  my  honour,  Athos."  interrupted  d'Artagnan,  **  I  am  sorry  an 
intelligent  man  like  you  should  be  constantly  uttering  such  silly  things  as 
would  disgrace  a  scholar  of  the  third  form.  Chevalier/'  continued  d  Ar* 
tagnan,  addressing  Aramis,  who.  leaning  proudly  on  his  sword,  appeared, 
although  he  had  at  first  put  forth  a  contrary  opinion,  to  be  ready  to 
rally  at  the  least  word  to  that  of  his  companion,—"  Chevalier,  I  beg  you 
to  understand  that  in  this  ca£:e,  as  in  most  others,  my  mistrustful 
character  prevails.  Porthos  and.  I  risk  nothing  in  the  ena.  But  if,  by 
chance,  efforts  should  be  made  to  arrest  us  before  you,— well !  seven 
men  are  not  so  easily  arrested  as  three.  Swords  would  be  drawn,  and 
the  affair,  bad  for  everybody,  would  become  an  enormity  which  would 
ruin  all  four.  Beside^  if  an  evil  chance  should  happen  to  two  of  us, 
would  it  not  be  better  that  the  other  two  should  be  at  liberty  to  extri- 
cate them,  to  creep,  to  mine,  to  sap,  and  at  leuKth  deliver  them  ?  And 
then, — who  knows,  we  could  not  obtain  separately,  you  from  the  queen 
and  we  from  Mazarin,  a  pardon  that  would  be  refused  to  us  if  united  ? 
Come,  Athos  and  Aramis,  turn  your  faces  to  the  right;  you.  Porthos, 
come  to  the  left  with  me :  we  will  leave  these  gentlemen  to  follow  their 
course  towards  Normanay,  whilst  we,  by  the  shortest  road,  make  our 
way  to  Paris.*' 

"  But  if  we  should  be  arrested  on  the  road,  how  shall  we  mutually 
warn  each  other  of  the  catastrophe  ?"  asked  Aramis, 

"  Nothing  more  easy,"  replied  d'Artagnan ;  **  we  will  agree  upon  an 
itinerary  from  which  we  will  not  depart  Gain  St.  Valery,  then  Dieppe, 
and  then  follow  the  straight  road  from  Dieppe  to  Paris.  We  will  pass 
through  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Peronne,  Compi^gne,  and  Senlis ;  and  in 
every  auberge,  in  every  house  at  whicn  we  shall  stop,  we  will  write  upcm 
the  wall  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  or  upon  the  windows  with  a  diamond, 
a  clue  which  may  guide  the  researches  of  those  that  are  free." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Athos,  "  how  1  should  admire  the  resources  of 

Sour  head,  if  I  were  not  forced  to  stop  to  almost  worship  those  of  your 
eart ! "    And  he  held  out  his  hand  to  d'Artagnan. 

"Do  you  think  the  fox  is  possessed  of  genius,  then,  Athos  ?  "  said  the 
Gkiscon,  with  a  movement  of  the  shoulders.  '*  No,  he  knows  how  to 
crack  tne  bones  of  poultry,  to  mislead  the  hunters,  and  retrace  his  way, 
by  day  or  by  night,  that  is  alL    Is  it  agreed  ?  " 

"It  is." 

"Well,  now  then,  let  us  share  the  money,"  resumed  d'Artagnan :  "  we 
must  have  about  two  hundred  pistoles  left.  How  much  is  there  in  the 
general  purse,  Grimaud  ?  " 

"A  hundred  and  eighty  demi-louis,  monsieur." 

"  Thafs  it !  Ah !  vivat !  there  is  the  sun !  Good  day,  friend  sun  ! 
Although  you  ma^  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  Gascony.  I  recognize  you, 
or  seem  to  recognize  you.  Good  day  to  you !  it  is  a  long  time  since  I 
have  seen  your  race." 

**  Come,  come.  d'Artagnan ! "  said  Athos, "  do  not  pretend  to  play  the 
wit  or  the  poet,  tne  tears  are  in  your  e:^es  already.  May  we  be  always  frank 
towards  each  other;  that  frankness  gives  fair  play  to  our  good  qualities." 

**  Mordioux .'"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  do  you  think,  Athos,  we  can  leave 
without  anxiety,  and  at  a  moment  that  is  not  free  from  danger,  two 
such  friends  as  you  and  Aramis  ?  " 

"  No ! "  said  Athos, "  so  come  to  my  arms,  my  son ! " 

"Mordieu!"  said  Porthos,  sobbing;  "I  really  believe  I  am  crying  I 
Mardieu!  tbatissiUy!" 
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And  the  four  friends  formed  one  gronp  as  they  cast  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  each  other.  These  four  men,  united  by  a  fraternal  bond, 
had,  truly,  but  one  soul  at  that  moment. 

Blaisois  and  Grimaud  were  to  follow  Athos  and  Aramis.  Housqueton 
guffioed  for  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos. 

They  shared  the  monejr,  as  the^  always  had  done,  with  fraternal 
ref^ularity;  then,  after  having  individually  shaken  hands,  and  mutually 
reiterated  the  assurance  of  an  eternal  friendship,  the  four  gentlemen 
separated,  eaoh  to  take  the  road  agreed  upon,  but  not  without  freauently 
turning  round,  and  sending  back  little  kindly  expressions  whicn  were 
repeat^  by  the  echoes  of  the  dunes. 

At  length  they  lost  sight  of  each  other. 

"  SacreUeu  I  d'Artagnan,"  said  Portbos, "  I  must  speak  out  at  once, 
for  I  can  never  keep  upon  my  heart  anything  against  you — you  have 
not  appeared  to  me  to  be  yourself  in  this  affair.^' 

**  How  so  ?  "  asked  d'Artagnan,  with  his  sly  smile. 

**  Because  if,  as  vou  say,  Athos  and  ilramis  run  a  real  danger,  it  is 
not  the  time  to  abandon  them.  Por  my  part,  I  confess  I  was  quite 
disposed  to  follow  them,  and  still  am  to  rejoin  them,  in  spite  of  all  the 
Mazarins  on  earth." 

**  And  you  would  be  right,  Porthos,  if  it  were  so,"  said  d'Artagnan : 
"  but  learn  one  very  Uttle  thing,  which,  little  thing  as  it  may  be,  will 
change  the  course  of  your  ideas ;  that  is,  that  it  is  not  these  gentlemen 
who  are  in  the  greatest  danger,  but  it  is  we ;  it  is  not  that  we  leaive 
them  to  abandon  them,  but  that  we  may  not  compromise  them." 

"  Can  that  be  so  ?  "  said  Porthos. 

"No  doubt  it  is:  if  they  should  be  arrested,  the  Bastille  is  the 
simple  consequence,— but  if  we  are  arrested,  la  JPlace  de  Oreve  is  our 
lot.^ 

"The  devil!"  said  Porthos;  "it  is  a  long  way  from  that  to  the 
baron's  coronet  you  promised  me.'' 

**  Bah !  not  so  far  perhaps  as  you  may  think,  Porthos ;  you  know  the 
proverb :  Every  road:  leads  to  Bome." 

**  But  how  can  we  be  in  greater  danger  than  they  are  ?" 

"Because  they  have  done  nothing  out  follow  the  mission  raven  to 
them  by  Queen  Henriette,  whereas  we  have  betrayed  that  which  we 
have  received  from  Mazatm :  because,  sent  as  messeuf^ers  to  Cromwell, 
we  have  become  partisans  of  King  Charles ;  because,  instead  of  assist- 
ins  in  the  cutting  off  his  roval  head,  when  condemned  by  those  euuiret 
called  Mazarin,  Cromwell,  Joyce,  Pride,  Fairfax,  &c.  &c.,  we  were  near 
saving  him." 

"  Mafoi !  but  that's  true ! "  said  Porthos ;  "  but  how  can  you  think, 
my  friend^  that  amidst  his  vast  schemes.  General  Cromwell  should  have 
time  to  tmnk " 

'*  Cromwell  thinks  of  everything ;  Cromwell  has  time  for  everything; 
and,  believe  me,  my  friend,  we  must  not  lose  ours,  it  is  very  Taluable. 
We  shall  not  be  in  safety  till  after  we  have  seen  Mazarin,— «od 
then ** 

"  Didble ! "  exclaimed  Porthos ;  "  what  shall  we  say  to  Mazarin  ?  ** 

"  Leave  that  to  me ;  I  have  my  plan :  he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last 
Monsieur  Cromwell  is  very  powerful:  Monsieur  Mazarin  is  very 
cunning :  but  I  would  rather  play  the  diplomatist  against  them  than 
against  the  late  M.  Mordaunt.'^ 

''Ah!  ah!"  said  Porthos,  "it  is  mighty  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say 
the  late  JkLMordannt!*' 

" Mafoi !  it  is  indeed,"  said  d'Arteguan ;  •*  but  «•  route  /• 
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And  both,  tvithout  losing  an  instant,  directed  their  course  towards 
Paris,  followed  by  Mousqueton,  who.  after  being  too  cold  all  the  night, 
was;,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  much  too  hot. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

Return. 

Athos  and  Aramis  took  the  itinerary  pointed  out  to  them  by 
d'Artagnan,  and  trayelled  as  fast  as  they  were  able.  They  thought,  if 
they  were  to  be  arrested,  it  would  be  much  better  for  it  to  take  place 
near  Paris  than  at  a  distance  from  that  city. 

Every  evening,  in  the  fear  of  being  arrested  during  the  night,  they 
traced  upon  the  walls  or  windows,  the  signs  agreed  upon ;  but  every 
morning  they  awoke  IVee,  to  their  great  astonishment. 

In  proportion  as  they  advanced  towards  Paris,  the  great  events  in 
.which  they  had  been  present,  and  which  had  changed  the  face  of 
England,  faded  away  Arom  their  minds  hke  dreams ;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  those  which,  during  their  absence  had  agitated  Paris  and 
the  provinces,  presented  themselves  in  an  interesting  manner  before 
ihenL 

During  their  absence  of  six  weeks,  so  many  little  things  had  taken 

flace  in  Prance,  as  almost,  together,  to  constitute  a  great  event.  The 
Parisians,  on  awaking  in  the  morning  without  a  king  or  a  queen,  were 
exceedingly  disconcerted  at  being  thus  abandoned ;  and  the  absence  of 
Mazarin,  so  warmly  desired,  did  not  at  all  compensate  for  that  of  the 
two  august  fugitives. 

The  first  feeling  that  agitated  Paris,  on  learning  the  flight  to  Saint- 
Gtermain,  a  flight  at  which  our  readers  have  been  nresent,  was  that 
species  of  terror  which  seizes  children  when  they  awake  in  the  dark  or 
in  solitude.  The  Parliament  met,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  deputation 
should  wait  upon  the  queen,  to  entreat  her  not  to  deprive  Pans  of  her 
royal  presence  long. 

But  the  queen  was  still  under  the  double  impression  of  the  triumph 
of  Lens  and  the  pride  of  her  flight  so  happily  executed  The  depu- 
ties not  only  had  not  the  honour  to  be  received  by  her,  but,  still 
further,  were  made  to  wait  in  the  high-road,  where  the  chancellor— 
that  same  Chancellor  S^ier  whom  we  have  seen  in  the  first  part 
of  this  work  so  warmly  pursue  a  letter  even  to  the  queen's  coriset— 
came  to  bring  them  the  ultimatum  of  the  court,  declaring  that  i 
the  Parliament  did  not  humble  itself  before  royal  majesty,  by  passing 
condemnation  on  all  the  questions  which  had  brought  on  the  quarrel 
that  divided  them,  Paris  should  be  bcsiu|;ed  the  next  day;  that 
even  already,  in  contemplation  of  that  siege,  the  due  d'Orl^ans 
occupied  the  bridge  of  Saint-Cloud,  and  that  M.  le  Prince,  still 
resplendent  with  his  victory  of  Lens,  held  Charenton  and  Saint- 
Denis. 

Unfortunately  for  the  court,  to  whom  a  moderate  answer  might 
have  restored  a  good  number  of  partisans,  this  menacing  reply  pro- 
duced an  efiisct  quite  contrary  to  what  had  oeen  expected.  It  vrounded 
the  pride  of  the  Parliament,  which,  feeling  itself  vigorously  supported 
by  ^e  bourgeoisie,  to  whom  Bronssel's  pardon  had  imparted  the 
measure  of  its  strength,  replied  to  these  letters  patent,  by  declarini 
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that  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  notoriously  the  author  of  all  these  dis- 
orders ;  it  declared  him  the  enemy  of  the  king  and  the  state,  snd 
ordered  him  to  retire  from  the  court  that  very  day,  and  from  France  in 
a  week ;  and  if  he  did  not  obey,  after  the  expiration  of  that  deUiy,  enjoined 
all  the  king's  suhjects  to  seize  him. 

This  energetic  reply,  which  had  not  at  all  been  looked  for  hy  the 
court,  at  once  outlawed  both  Paris  and  Mazarin.  It  now,  therefore, 
remained  to  be  seen  which  should  prevail,  the  Parliament  or  the  court. 

The  court,  then,  made  preparations  for  attach  and  Paris  its  prepara- 
tions for  defence.  The  Parisians  were  employed  in  the  customary  work 
of  the  hourg^oia  in  times  of  insurrection;  that  is  to  say,  in  extending 
chains  and  unpavin^  the  streets,  when  they  saw  come  to  their  aid,  con- 
ducted by  the  coadmteur,  M.  le  prince  de  Conti.  brother  of  the  prince 
de  Conde,  and  M.  le  duo  de  Longueville,  his  brother-in-law.  Prom 
that  time  they  became  more  confident,  for  they  had  on  their  side  two 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  still  further,  the  advantage  of  numbers.  It 
was  on  the  10th  of  January  that  this  unlocked  for  succour  came  to  the 
l*arisians. 

After  a  stormy  discussion,  the  prince  de  Conti  was  named  generalissimo 
of  the  king's  armies  out  of  Paris,  with  the  dukes  d'Elbeuf  and  de 
Bouillon,  and  the  mar^chal  de  la  Mothe,  as  lieutenants-general.  Tbe 
duke  de  Longueville,  without  post  or  title,  was  satisfied  with  the  em- 
ployment of  assisting  his  brother-in-law. 

As  to  M.  de  Beaufort,  he  had  arrived  from  the  Yenddmols  bringing. 
says  the  chronicle,  his  haughty  mien,  his  long  and  beautiful  hair,  and 
that  sort  of  popularity  which  was  worth  to  him  the  royalty  of  tbe  halle*. 

The  Parisian  army  organized  itself  with  that  promptitude  which 
citizens  employ  when  disguising  themselves  as  soldiers,  when  they  are 
urged  to  that  transformation  by  any  motive  whatever.  On  the  19th  of 
January  the  improvised  army  attempted  a  sortie,  more  to  satisfy  them- 
selves and  others  of  their  own  existence,  than  with  the  hope  of  doing 
anything  serious,  with  a  banner  flying  over  their  heads,  u]^n  which  was 
inscribed  this  singular  device, "  Tre  are  looking  for  our  king" 

The  following  days  were  occupied  in  some  little  partial  operations, 
which  had  no  other  result  than  the  carrying  off  of  a  few  flooks,  and  the 
firing  of  two  or  three  houses. 

They  thus  reached  the  early  days  of  Februarv,  and  it  was  on  the  first 
of  that  month  that  our  four  companions  landed  at  Boulogne,  and  took 
their  course  towards  Paris,  two  by  one  route,  two  bv  another.  Towwds 
the  end  of  the  fourth  day's  journey.  Athos  and  Aramis  turned  aside 
from  Nanterre,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  in  with  some  of  the  queen's 
party. 

It  was  with  a  very  ill-will  Athos  took  all  these  precautaons,  bat 
Aramis  very  judiciously  made  him  understand  that  they  must  not  be 
imprudent ;  that  they  were  charged,  on  the  ])art  of  King  Charley  with 
a  high  and  sacred  mission,  and  that  that  mission,  received  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold,  could  onl^  be  achieved  at  the  feet  of  the  queen. 

Athos  vielded  to  this.  In  the  faubourgs  our  travellers  found  m  strong 
gnard— all  Paris  was  armed.  The  sentinel  refused  to  allow  tbe  gentle- 
men to  pass,  and  called  his  serjeant. 

The  seijeant  came  out  immediately,  and  assuming  all  the  imporiuice 
that  citizens  are  accustomed  to  assume  when  they  have  the  gooa  fortune 
to  be  clothed  with  military  dignitv : 

**  Who  are  you,  messieurs  ?"  asked  he, 

"  Two  gentlemen,"  replied  Athos. 

**  Whence  do  you  come  ?" 
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••  Prom  London." 

*•  What  are  you  oome  to  do  in  Paris  ?" 

'^  To  accomplish  a  mission  undertakon  for  her  majesty  the  queen  of 
England." 

'*  Ah,  indeed !  everybody  goes  nowadays  to  the  q  ueen  of  England," 
replied  the  serjeant.  "  We  nave  already  at  the  post  three  gentlemen, 
who  are  having  their  passes  examined,  going  to  her  majesty.  Where 
are  yours  ?" 

"  We  have  none." 

"  What !  you  have  none  ?  '* 

**  Ko ;  we  are  just  come  from  England,  as  we  have  told  you ;  we  are 
completely  ij^orant  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  having  quitted  Paris 
before  the  king's  departure." 

**  Ah !"  said  the  serjeant,  with  a  cunning  grin,  "you  areMazarinians, 
who  want  to  set  into  the  city  as  spies." 

"  My  friend,"  said  Athos,  who  had  to  this  point  allowed  Aramis  to  be 
spokesman, "  if  we  were  as  you  say,  we  should  be  provided  with  all 
necessary  passports.  In  your  situation,  if  you  will  believe  me,  you 
^ould  suspect  those  who  are  perfectly  regular  before  all  others." 

**  Come  mto  the  eorps-de-garde"  said  the  seijeant ;  "you  can  e3[plain 
yourself  to  the  chef-dii^poste*' 

He  made  a  sign  to  the  sentinels,  who  drew  back;  the  serjeant  went 
first,  and  the  two  gentlemen  followed  him  into  the  corps-de-garde.  The 
corps-de-garde  was  entirely  filled  by  citizens  and  men  of  the  i)eople ; 
some  were  gambling,  others  were  drinking,  and  the  rest  appeared 
engaged  in  long-winded  discussions. 

In  a  corner,  and  almost  hidden  from  view,  were  the  three  gentlemen 
who  had  arrived  before  them,  whose  passes  the  officer  was  examining. 
That  officer  was  in  an  inner  chamber,  the  importance  of  his  rank  con- 
ceding to  him  the  honour  of  a  private  appartment. 

The  first  movement  of  the  last-amved  and  the  first-arrived  was  to 
cast  a  rapid  and  inquiring  glance  from  the  extremities  of  the  corps-de" 
ga/rde  at  each  other.  The  first-arrived  were  covered  with  long  cloaks, 
in  the  ample  folds  of  which  they  were  carefully  enveloped.  One  of 
them,  shorter  than  his  companions,  stood  quite  in  the  shade. 

At  the  announcement  made  by  the  serjeant  on  entering,  that,  in  all 
probability,  he  brought  two  Mazarinian&L  the  three  gentlemen  turned 
their  heads  and  seemed  very  attentive.  The  shortest  of  the  three,  who 
had  made  two  steps  in  advance,  now  made  a  retrograde  one,  and  was 
again  in  the  shade. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  new-comers  had  no  passes,  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  corps-de-garde  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  city.  "On  the  contrary,"  said  Athos,  "it  is 
probable  that  we  shall  enter,  for  we  appear  to  have  to  deal  with  reason- 
able people.  A  simple  thing  will  set  all  right  Let  our  names  be  passed 
to  her  majesty  the  queen  of  England,  and  if  she  wUl  answer  for  us,  I 
hope  you  will  see  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  our  free  passage." 

At  these  words  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  concealed  in  the  comer 
was  increased,  and  was  even  accompanied  by  a  movement  of  surprise,  so 
that  his  hat,  driven  up  bv  his  cloak,  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal himself  more  oarefally  than  ever,  fell  off;  he  picked  it  up  in  evident 


Good  God !"  cried  Aramis,  touching  Athos's  elbow,  "did  you  see?" 

See  what  ?"  asked  Athos. 

The  countenance  of  the  shortest  of  those  three  gentlemen  ? 

No." 
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**  Wh7,  it  appeared  to  me ^but  that  is  impNOssible." 

At  this  moment,  the  serjeant,  who  had  gone  into  the  private  chamber 
to  take  orders  from  his  superior  officer,  returned,  and  pointing  to  the 
three  gentlemen,  to  whom  ne  ^ve  a  paper : — 

*'  The  passes  are  correct,"  said  he ;  "  let  those  three  gentlemen  pass." 

The  three  gentlemen  made  a  slight  bow,  and  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  permission,  and  of  the  egress  which  the  order  of  the  seijeant 
opened  to  them.  Aramis  followed  them  with  his  eyes,  and  as  the 
snortest  passed  close  to  him,  he  pressed  Athos's  hand  strongly. 

*'  What  do  vou  mean  ?"  asked  Athos. 

"  Mean !— it  is  doubtless  a  vision ;"  then,  addressing  the  seijeant, 

"Fray  tell  me,  monsieur,  if  you  know  those  three  gentlemen?" 
said  he. 

''  I  know  them  by  their  passports ;  they  are  Messieurs  de  Plamarens^ 
de  Ch&tillon,  and  de  Bruy,  three  gentlemen  M-ondeurs,  who  are  going 
tojoin  the  duo  de  Longueville." 

^  That  is  strange,"  said  Aramis,  replying  to  his  own  thonghts,  rather 
than  to  the  seijeant;  "'I  was  almost  certain  one  of  them  was  Maauin 
himself." 

The  Serjeant  laughed  aloud.  "  He ! "  said  he,  "  what !  trust  hinuelf 
amonii;  us.  and  get  hung !    No,  he  is  not  such  a  fool  as  that,  neither." 

**  Well,"  murmured  Aramis  to  Athos,  '*  I  may  have  been  deceived ;  I 
oannot  boast  of  such  an  infallible  eye  as  that  of  our  friend  d'Artagnan." 

**  Who  was  speaking  of  M.  d'Artagnan  ?"  said  the  officer,  who  at  that 
moment  appeared  in  the  doorway  ofhis  apartment. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Grimaud,  staring  with  all  his  eyes. 

'*WhatP"  exclaimed  Athos  and  Aramis  together,  at  hearing  the 
well-known  signal 

" Planohet ! "  replied  Grimaud;  " Planchet  with  a  gorget ! " 

"  Messieurs  de  la  F^re  and  d'Herblay  returned  to  raris ! "  cried  the 
officer.  "  Oh !  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  gentlemen !  for  no  doubt  you 
are  come  to  join  the  princes  P  " 

"  As  jpxx  see,  my  dear  Planchet,"  said  Aramis,  whilst  Athos  could  not 
help  smiling  to  see  what  an  important  rank  m  the  bourgeois  miliUa 
was  occupi^  bv  the  old  comrade  of  Mousqueton,  Bazin,  and  Grimaud. 

*'  And  M.  d'Artagnan,  of  whom  you  were  just  now  speaking,  may  I 
presume,  M.  d'Herblay,  to  ask  you  if  you  have  heard  of  nim  lately  ?  " 

**  We  parted  ftx)m  him  only  four  days  ago,  and  we  had  reason  to  beUere 
he  would  be  in  Paris  before  us." 

"No,  monsieur,  I  am  certain  he  is  not  returned  to  the  capital; 
perhaps  he  remained  at  Saint-Germain." 

"I  cannot  think  so;  we  have  an  appointment  with  him  at  k 
Chevrette." 

"I  called  there  myself  this  morning." 

"  And  had  his  fair  hostess  received  no  news  of  him?"  said  Aramii; 
smiling. 

*'  No,  monsieur ;  and  I  don't  conceal  f^m  you  that  she  even  appeared 
very  uneasy." 

"  Well !  '^  said  Aramis,  "  there  is  not  much  time  lost ;  we,  ourselvefl^ 
have  made  i^reat  haste.  Permit  me,  then,  my  dear  Athosu  befora  we 
make  more  inquiries  after  our  friend,  to  pay  my  oomplimentf  to 
Monsieur  Phmcnet." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier ! "  said  Planchet,  bowing. 

**  A  lieutenant  P  "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Lieutenant^  with  the  promise  of  a  captaincy." 
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"That  18  all  vexr  agreeable,"  said  Aramis;  "and  how  did  all  these 
honours  chance  to  fall  upon  you  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  know,  gentlemen,  it  was  I  who  effected  the 
escape  of  M.  de  Kochefort. " 

'*  Oh  !  pa/rdieu  !  so  you  did ;  he  told  us  so." 

"  For  that  I  had  myself  a  narrow  escape  of  being  hung  by  Mazarin, 
which  made  me  more  popular  than  I  was  before." 

'*  And,  thanks  to  that  popularity " 

*'  No,  thanks  to  something  much  better.  Tou  know,  gentlemen,  thai 
I  have  likewise  served  in  the  Piedmont  regiment,  in  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  seijeant." 

"  Yes  I  remember  that" 

"  Well;  one  day,  when  there  was  nobody  to  place  a  crowd  of  armed 
citizens  m  order,  when  some  would  march  with  the  left  foot  first,  and 
some  with  the  right,  I  came  up,  and  quickly  taught  them  all  to  set  off 
with  the  same  foot— and  I  was  made  a  lieutenant  upon  the  field  of— 
drUl." 

"  That  explains  the  matter,"  said  Aramis. 

**  It  seems  "  said  Athos,  "  you  have  a  crowd  of  the  nobility  with  you  P" 

"  Indeed,  nave  we !  In  the  first  place  we  have,  as  vou  doubtless  know, 
the  prince  de  Conti,  the  due  de  Longueville,  the  due  de  Beaufort,  the 
due  d'Elbeuf.  the  due  de  Bouillon,  the  due  de  Ghevreuse^  M.  de  Brissac, 
mar^chal  de  la  Mothe,  M.  de  Luynes,  the  marquis  de  Vitry.  the  prince 
de  Marcillac.  the  marquis  de  Noirmenti^rs,  the  comte  de  Piesque^  the 
marquis  de  Laigues,  the  comte  de  Montr^sor,  the  marquis  de  Sevignd, 
and  1  know  not  how  many  besides ! " 

"  And  M.  Baoul  de  Bragelonne  ? "  asked  Athos,  with  a  trembling 
voice :  "  M.  d'Artagnan  told  me  he  had  recommended  him  to  your  care^ 
when  he  left  Paris,  my  good  Planchet." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  he  did,  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son ;  and 
I  can  safely  say  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  him  for  an  instant." 

"Then"  resumed  Athos.  in  a  more  cheerful  tone,  "he  is  well?  no 
untoward  accident  has  befallen  him  ?  " 

"  None,  monsieur." 

"  And  he  resides  ?  " 

**  Still  at  the  Grand  CharlemasQe." 

**  How  does  he  pass  his  time  ?  ^ 

*'  Sometimes  with  the  queen  of  England,  sometimes  with  Madame 
Chevreuse.    He  and  the  comte  de  Guiche  are  always  together." 

"  Thank  you,  Planchet,  thank  you  "  said  Athos,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  Oh !  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Planchet,  touching  that  hand  with 
the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

**  What  the  devil  are  you  about  ?  "  said  Aramis,  **  your  hand  to  an  ex- 
lackey?" 

**  My  friend,"  said  Athos,  *'  he  gives  me  satisfactory  news  of  Raoul." 

*^  And^  now.  gentlemen,''  said  Planchet,  who  had  not  heard  these 
observations,    what  do  you  purpose  doing  ?  " 

"Enterinjf  Paris,  if  you  will  permit  us,  mjr  dear  Planchet." 

**  How.  if  I  will  permit  you !  You  are  joking,  M.  le  Comte ;  I  am 
nothing  but  your  humble  servant."    And  he  bowed. 

Then,  turning  towards  his  men :  — 

•*  Allow  these  gentlemen  to  pass,"  said  he;  "I  know  them  well ;  they 
are  friends  of  M.  de  Beaufort." 

*'  Yive  M.  de  Beaufort ! "  cried  all  the  post  with  one  voice,  opening  a 
road  for  Athos  and  Aramis. 

2  a  2 
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The  Serjeant  alone  approached  Flanohet.  ''  What !  without  a  pass* 
port "  murmured  he. 

"  Without  a  passport,"  said  Planchet. 

"  Please  to  observe,  captain,**  continued  he,  giving  Planchet  before- 
hand the  title  he  was  promised— "  please  to  observe  that  one  of  the 
three  men  who  went  out  just  now  whispered  to  me  to  beware  of  these 
gentlemen." 

"And  I,*'  said  Planchet,  majestically,  "have  the  honour  of  knowing 
them,  and  I  answer  for  them.*' 

So  saying,  he  shook  hands  ^th  Grimaud,  who  appeared  sensible  of 
the  honour  of  this  distinction. 

"  Jt»  revoir,  then,  captain."  said  Aramis,  in  his  jeering  tone;  "if  any- 
thing happens  to  us,  we  will  app^  to  you." 

*•  Monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  *'^in  that,  as  in  everything  else,  I  am  your 
humble  servant." 

"The  fellow  does  not  want  for  intelligence/'  said  Aramia,  as  he 
mounted  on  horseback. 

"  How,  i)ossibly,  could  he,"  said  Athos,  taking  his  seat  in  his  saddle, 
"  after  havinpkbrushed  d'Artagnan's  hat  so  long  P  " 
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Tbe  Ambassadors. 

The  two  friends  set  off  immediately,  descending  the  steep  declivity  of 
the  faubourg ;  but,  when  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  that  declivity,  they 
were  astonished  to  find  that  the  streets  of  Paris  were  changed  into 
rivers,  and  the  places  into  lakes.  After  extraordinary  rains,  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  month  of  January,  the  Seine  had  overflowed,  and 
invaded  with  its  waters  full  half  of  the  capital. 

Athos  and  Aramis  rode  into  this  inundation  with  their  usual  heedless- 
ness of  danger ;  but  their  horses  were  soon  up  to  their  chests,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  take  a  boat ;  which  they 
did,  after  desiring  the  lackeys  to  wait  for  them  at  the  halUs. 

It  was  in  a  boat  then  that  they  reached  the  Louvre.  It  was  night, 
and  Paris  viewed  thus  by  the  light  of  a  few  pale  lanterns,  trembung 
among  all  these  ponds,  vdth  its  boats  loaded  ynm  patrols  with  glittering 
arms,  with  all  the  watch  cries  exchanged  at  night  between  posts— Paris 
presented  an  aspect  which  dazzled  Aramis,  the  man  the  most  accessible 
to  warlike  feelings  that  could  ]>ossibly  be  found.  They  arrived  at  the 
Louvre,  but  were  desired  to  wait  in  the  antechamber,  as  her  majesty 
was  at  that  moment  giving  audience  to  some  gentlemen  who  brought 
news  from  England. 

"  And  we  also/'  said  Athos  to  the  servant  who  made  this  reply,— "we 
also  not  only  bnng  news  from  England,  but  we  are  just  arrivM  from 
that  country." 

"  What  are  your  names,  then,  gentlemen?"  asked  the  servant. 

"  M.  le  comte  de  la  P^re  and  the  chevalier  d'Herblay,"  said  Aramis. 

"  Oh !  in  that  case,"  said  the  servant,  on  hearing  names  the  queen  so 
often  pronounced  in  her  hopes,— "in  that  case  it  is  another  thing,  and  I 
do  not  think  her  majesty  would  pardon  me  if  I  detained  you  a  single 
moment  Follow  me,  if  you  please."  And  he  walked  on  rapidly,  followed 
by  Athos  and  Aramis. 
.  When  arrived  at  the  chamber  in  which  the  queen  wss,  he  made 
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them  a  sign  to  wait ;  and,  opening  the  door,  "  Madame/'  said  he,  "  I 
hope  your  majesty  will  pardon  my  disobeying  your  orders,  when  you 
learn  that  the  gentlemen  I  just  now  announced  to  you  are  Messieurs 
le  comte  de  la  F6re  and  le  chevalier  d'Herhlay." 

On  hearing  these  two  names,  the  queen  uttered  a  cry  of  loy,  which 
the  two  gentlemen  heard  at  the  place  where  they  waited.  *'Foor 
queen ! "  murmured  Athos. 

"Ohr  let  them  come  in!  let  them  come  in!"  cried  the  young 
princess,  springing  towards  the  door.  The  poor  child  never  left  her 
mother,  and  endeavoured  to  make  her  forget,  by  her  filial  attentions, 
the  absence  of  her  brothers  and  sister. 

**  Come  in,  gentlemen !"  said  she,  opening  the  door  herself. 

Athos  and  Aramis  presented  themselves.  The  queen  was  seated  in  a 
fauteuil,  and  before  her  stood  two  of  the  three  gentlemen  they  had  met 
at  the  eorps^de-gwrde. 

These  were  Messieurs  de  Elamarens  and  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  duo  de 
ChlLtillon,  brother  of  him  who  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  on  the  Place 
Boy  ale,  a  duel  which  had  taken  place  on  account  of  Madame  de 
Longueville.  At  the  announcement  of  the  two  friends,  they  drew  back 
a  little,  and  exchanged,  with  considerable  inquietude,  a  few  words  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Well!  gentlemen?"  cried  the  queen  of  England,  on  perceiving 
Athos  and  Aramis.  *'  My  faithful  friends,  you  are  come  at  last ;  but  the 
state  couriers  have  been  still  more  speeov  than  you.  The  court  must 
have  heen  informed  of  the  affairs  of  Ix)naon,  at  the  moment  you  were 
entering  Paris,  and  here  are  Messieurs  de  Elamarens  and  de  Chd,tillon 
who  bring  me  from  the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  the  most  recent 
intelligence." 

Aramis  and  Athos  looked  at  each  other;  the  tranquillity,  the  joy 
even  which  shone  in  the  countenance  of  the  queen,  stupiiied  them. 
**Have  the  kindness,"  said  she,  addressing  de  Elamarens  and  de 
Ch&tillon.— **  have  the  kindness  to  continue ;  you  were  saying  that  his 
majesty  Charles  I.,  my  august  master^  had  been  condemned  to  death  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  minority  of  his  English  subjects." 

^  Yes,  madame,"  stammered  ChlLtillon. 

Athos  and  Aramis  were  more  astonished  than  ever. 

**  And  that  when  led  to  the  scaffold,"  continued  the  queen,— **  to  the 
scaffold !  oh,  my  lord !  oh,  my  king !— and  that  when  led  to  the 
scaffold,  he  was  saved  \ij  his  indij^iant  people  ?" 

"  Yes,  madame,"  repfied  Ch&tillon,  in  so  low  a  voice  that  the  two 
friends,  though  intensely  attentive,  could  scarcely  hear  him.  The 
queen  clasped  her  hands  with  an  effusion  of  gratitude,  whilst  her 
daughter  nassed  one  arm  round  the  neck  of  her  mother,  and  kissed  her 


eyes  overnowing  with  ioy. 

"We  now  have  only  to  offer  your  majesty  our  humble  respects," 
said  Ch&tillon,  to  whom  the  part  he  was  playing  was  far  from  being 
agreeable,  and  he  evidently  blushed  heneath  the  piercing,  steady  glance 
or  Athos. 

"  One  moment  more,  gentlemen,"  said  the  queen,  stopping  them  with 
a  sign.  "  One  moment,  I  beg  of  you !  for  here  are  Messieurs  de  la  E^re 
and  d'Herblay,  who,  as  you  may  have  heard,  are  just  come  from  London, 
and  who  will  give  you,  perhaps,  as  eye-witnesses,  some  details  you  are 
not  acquainted  with.  You  wul  bear  those  details  to  my  good  sister  the 
queen.  Speak,  gentlemen !  speak !  1  listen  to  you.  Conceal  nothing 
from  me.  Since  his  maiesty  lives,  and  the  royal  honour  is  safe,  all  thf 
rest  is  indifferent  to  me. 
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AQmb  became  tnle,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart 

**  Well  l"  cried  the  qneen,  who  was  strock  with  this  moyement  and 
thifl  pallor ;  "  speak,  then,  monsieor.  I  beg  tou  to  do  so.'' 

**  X  oar  pardon,  madame;,''  said  Atnoe ;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  add 
anything  to  the  account  given  by  these  gentlemen,  before  they  have 
themselves  acknowledged  that,  perhaps,  they  are  mistaken." 

"  Mistaken ! "  cried  the  queen,  almost  suffocated,—**  mist&ken  I  What 
is  the  truth,  then,  oh!  my  God!" 

"  Monsieur,"  said  de  inamarens  to  Athos.  "  if  we  are  deceived,  it  is 
from  the  queen  that  the  error  proceeds,  and  you  have  not,  I  presume, 
the  pretension  to  rectify  it^  for  that  would  be  accusing  her  majesty  of 

"  ^rom  the  queeiL  monsieur  ?"  said  Athos,  in  his  calm,  clear  tones. 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Flamarens,  casting  down  his  eyes. 

Athos  sighed  deeply. 

"  May  it  not  more  probably  be  from  hun  who  accompanied  you,  and 
whom  we  saw  with  you  at  the  corps-de-^arde^  at  the  Boule  barrier, 
that  this  error  comes  ?"  said  Aramis,  with  his  insulting  politeness. 
"  For  if  the  oomte  de  la  Fdre  and  I  are  not  mistaken,  you  were  three 
when  you  entered  Paris." 

Ch&tillon  and  Flamarens  started. 

*'But,  explain  yourself,  comte!"  cried  the  queen,  whose  anguish 
increased  every  instant ;  "  upon  your  brow  I  read  despair ;  your  mouth 
hesitates  to  announce  to  me  some  terrible  news;  your  hands  tremble ! 
ObL  my  God !  my  God !  what  has  happened  ?" 

'^Lord !"  said  the  young  princess,  falling  on  her  knees  close  to  her 
mother,  *•  Lord  have  pity  on  us ! " 

"Monsieur,"  said  Ch&tillon,  "if  you  bring  bad  news,  you  act  like  a 
cruel  man  when  you  announce  that  news  to  the  queen." 

Aramis  approached  Ch&tillon  almost  close  enough  to  touch  him. 

"Monsieur,"  -said  he,  with  compressed  lips  and  flashing  eyes,  "I 
suppose  you  have  not  the  presumption  to  teach  the  comte  de  la  Fdre 
and  me  what  we  have  to  say  here.'' 

During  this  short  altercation,  Athos,  with  his  hand  still  on  his  heart, 
and  his  head  bent  forwards,  had  approached  the  queen,  and  in  an 
agitated  voice,— 

" Madame,"  said  he,  "princes,  who,  by  their  nature,  are  above  other 
men,  have  received  from  Heaven  a  heart  to  support  greater  misfortunes 
than  those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  vulfi|ar ;  for  their  heart  partakes 
of  their  superiority.  We  ought  not,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  to  act  in  the 
same  manner  with  a  great  queen  a&  we  woula  with  a  woman  of  our 
own  condition.  Queen,  destined  to  all  the  martyrdoms  of  this  earth, 
here  is  the  result  of  the  mission  with  which  you  honoured  us." 

And  Athos,  kneeling  before  the  icy,  palpitating  queen,  drew  from  his 
bosom,  inclosed  in  tne  same  box,  the  diamond  order  which,  on  his 
departure,  the  queen  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord  de  Winter,  and 
the  nuptial  ring  which,  before  his  death,  Charles  had  given  to  Aramis ; 
since  he  received  them,  these  two  obiects  had  never  left  Athos's  person. 
He  opened  the  box,  and  presented  tnem  to  the  queen  with  a  mute  but 
profound  grief. 

The  queen  advanced  her  hand,  seized  the  ring,  carried  it  convulsively 

to  her  lips,  and,  without  being  able  to  breathe  a- sigh  or  articulate  a  sob, 

she  stretched  out  her  arms,  became  deadly  pale,  and  sunk  lifeless  into 

those  of  her  women  and  her  daughter.    Athos  kissed  the  hem  of  the 

nibe  of  this  unfortunate  widow;  then,  rising  with  a  miyesty  that  made 

rofound  impression  upon  all  present,— 
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*'I,  oomte  de  la  YhnJ'  aid  he,  ''a  genHeman  who  has  never  lied, 
Ij  swear,  in  the  first  luace  before  God,  and  afterwards  before  this 
unhappy  queen,  that  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  to  save  the  king^  we 
did  on  the  soil  of  England.  Now,  chevalier,''  he  added,  turning 
towards  d'Herblay,  "let  us  be  gone,  our  duty  is  aooomplished." 

"  Not  ye V'  said  Aramis ;  "  we  have  still  a  word  to  say  to  those  gentle- 
jnen  :'*  and  turning  towards  Ch&tillon,— 

"  Monsieur,''  said  he,  **  would  it  not  be  agreeable  to  you  to  walk  out, 
if  it  were  only  to  hear  a  word  I  cannot  utter  before  the  queen  ?  " 

Oh&tillon  bowed  in  sign  of  assent  withAit  answering.  Athos  and 
Awiinia  went  out  first,  Cn&tillon  and  Flamarens  following  them;  they 
crossed  the  vestibule  without  speaking;  but  when  arrived  at  a  terraoe 
level  with  a  window,  Aramis  took  the  direction  of  this  teirace,  which 
was  quite  solitary ;  but  he  stopped  by  the  window,  and  turning  towards 
the  due  de  Ch&tillon,— 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he, "  it  appears  to  me  that  just  now  you  pemitted 
yourself  to  treat  us  very  cavalierly.  That  was  not  becoming  in  any 
case,  but  still  less  on  the  part  of  people  who  came  to  bring  the  queen 
the  message  of  a  liar." 

'^  Monsieur,"  cried  Gh&tilIon.« 

"  What  have  you  done  with  M.  de  Bruy  P  "  asked  Aramis  ironically. 
May  he  not,  by  chance,  be  gone  to  change  his  face,  which  bears 
too  much  resemblance  to  Mazarin's  ?  It  is  well  known  that  there  are 
at  the  Palais  Boyal  a  number  of  Italian  masks  to  be  had,  from 
harlequin's  to  pantaloon's." 

"  You  are  disposed  to  provoke  us,  I  fancy,  monsieur  ?"  said  Flamarens. 

"  Oh !  you  only  fancy  so.  do  you,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Chevalier !  chevalier ! "  said  Athos, 

**  Please  to  leave  me  to  act  as  I  think  fit."  said  Aramis,  with  Evident 
ill-temper ; "  you  know  very  well  I  do  not  like  to  have  things  half  done." 

••  Finish  what  you  have  to  say,  then,  monsieur,"  said  ChAtillon,  with 
an  hauteur  not  inferior  to  that  of  Aramis. 

Aramis  bowed. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "any  other  person  but  myself  or  M.  de  la  Fdre 
would  have  you  arrested,  for  we  have  a  few  friends  in  Paris;  but  we 
offer  you  a  means  of  leaving  without  being  disturbed.  Gome  and  chat 
with  us,  sword  in  hand,  for  five  minutes,  upon  this  abandoned  terrace." 

"  WilUngly,"  said  Ch&tillon. 

"One  moment,  gentlemen!"  cried  Flamarens:  '*I  admit  that  the 
proposal  is  temptmg ;  but,  at  present,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  it." 

"And  why  so P'^ said  Aramis,  in  his  bantering  tone.  ^'Does  the 
vicinity  of  Mazarin  render  you  so  prudent  P  " 

'*  Oh !  you  hear,  Flamarens  P  "  said  Chd.tillon ;  "  not  to  reply  would 
be  a  stain  upon  my  name  and  my  honour." 

"  That's  exactly  my  opinion,"  said  Aramis. 

••  You  will  not  answer,  nevertheless ;  and  these  gentlemen  will  pre* 
gently  be,  I  am  sure,  of  my  opinion." 

Aramis  shook  his  head  with  a  gesture  of  incredible  insolence. 
Ch^tillon  saw  this  gesture,  and  clappeahis  hand  to  his  sword. 

"Duke,"  said  Flamarens,  "you  forget  that  to-morrow  you  command 
an  expedition  of  the  highest  importance,  and  that  nointed  out  by 
M.  le  Prince,  and  acoeptea  by  the  queen ;  you  do  not  belong  to  yourself 
till  after  to-morrow  evening." 

"  Be  it  so."  said  Aramis ;  **  the  morning  of  the  day  aftor  to-morrow.^ 

"  That  is  long  to  wait,"  said  Gh&tillon. 

"  It  is  not  I  who  who  fix  that  term  "  aud  Aramis,  **  or  who  ask  for 
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delay ;  besides  which,  it  appears  to  me  very  probable  we  may  meet  in 
this  expedition." 

"Yoa  are  right,  monsieur."  cried  Ch&tillon,  "and  I  shall  meetyoa 
with  great  pleasure,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  oome  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Charenton." 

**  Trouble !  monsieur  ?  To  have  the  honour  of  meeting  you,  I  would 
go  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  therefore  I  am  not  likely  to  think  much  of 
a  league  or  two." 

"  Very  well,  to-morrow  be  it,  monsieur." 

**  I  depend  upon  you.  Go  now,  then,  and  rejoin  :^our  cardinal  But; 
before  you  go,  swear  by  your  honour  you  will  not  inform  him  of  our 
return." 

"Conditions!" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  it  is  for  conquerors  to  make  them,  and  you  are  not  such 
yet,  gentlemen." 

"Draw  at  once,  then,"  said  Aramis.  "It  will  be  the  same  to  us; 
we  have  no  expedition  to  command  to-morrow." 

Ch&tillon  and  Flamarens  looked  at  each  other ;  there  was  so  much 
provoking  irony  in  the  speech  and  gestures  of  Aramis,  that  Ch&tillon 
m  particular  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  his  anger.  But,  sA 
a  word  from  Flamarens,  he  became  cool. 

"So  it  shall  be,  then:  our  companion,  whoever  he  may  be,  shall 
know  nothing  of  what  has  passed.  But  you  will  promise,  monsieur, 
to  be  to-morrow  at  Charenton,  will  you  not?" 

"  Be  fully  assured  of  that,  ^ntlemen  "  said  Aramis.  The  four  gentle- 
men bowed;  but  tlus  time,  it  was  Ch&tillon  and  Flamarens  who  went 
out  first,  and  Athos  and  Anunis  who  followed  them. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  piece  of  work,  Aramis  ?"  said  Athos. 

"  Pardieu  !  you  should  ask  those  who  began  it." 

"  What  did  they  do  to  you  ?  " 

"What  did  they  do !  why,  did  you  not  see?" ^"No." 

"  They  sneered  when  we  swore  we  had  done  our  duty  in  England. 
Kow,  they  either  believed  us,  or  they  did  not  believe  us.  If  they 
beUeved  us,  they  must  have  sneered  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  us;  if 
they  did  not  believe  us,  it  was  insulting  us  still  more ;  audit  is  neoesBary 
we  should  prove  to  them  we  are  good  for  something.  Eor  the  rest^  I 
am  not  sorry  they  have  put  the  affiur  off  till  to-morrow;  I  hope  we 
have  something  better  to  do  this  evening  than  to  be  tilting  with  them." 

"  What  have  we  to  do,  then  ?" 

**  Eh,  pardieu  !  why,  we  have  to  capture  Mazarin.'' 
[   Athos  protruded  his  lip  disdainfully. 
;   "  You  know,  I  do  not  uke  these  expeditions,  Aramis." 

"Why  not?*' 
f   "  They  so  much  resemble  deceitful  stratagems." 

"  Parole  d'honneur  /  Athos,  you  would  make  a  very  singular  general 
of  an  army ;  you  would  only  fight  in  the  open  day ;  you  would  mfonn 
your  adversary  at  what  hour  you  would  attack  him ;  and  would  be  sure 
not  to  undertake  anything  against  him  by  night,  for  fear  he  ^ouM 
accuse  you  of  having  taken  advantage  of  the  darkness." 

Athos  smiled. 

"  You  know  one  cannot  change  one's  nature,"  sud  he ;  "besides,  do 
you  consider  how  we  are  situated,  and  whether  the  arrest  of  Mazarin 
would  not  rather  be.  an  evil  than  a  benefit^  an  embarTassmient^  rather 
'xateiumph?" 
t  once  say,  Athos,  that  you  disapprove  of  my  proposition.**  ; 
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*'  Ko,  I  will  not;  I,  on  the  contrary,  believe  it  is  fair  warfare ;  and 
yet " 

"Yet,  what?" 

"  I  think  you  had  no  ri^ht  to  make  these  gentlemen  swear  not  to  say 
anything  to  Mazarin ;  for,  by  making  them  swear  that,  you  have  almost 
mside  an  engagement  to  do  nothing  yourself." 

^I  swear  I  nave  made  no  engagement;  I  oonsider  myself  perfectly 
free.    Come  along,  Athos,  come  along ! " 

"Whither?" 

"To  the  residence  of  M.  de  Beaufort  or  of  M.  de  Bouillon,  to  tell 
them  what  is  afloat." 

"Yes,  but  upon  one  condition,  and  that  is,  that  we  begin  with  the 
coadjuteur.  He  is  a  priest,  he  is  learned  in  all  cases  of  conscience,  and 
we  will  lay  ours  before  him." 

"  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  I "  said  Aramis; "  he  will  spoil  all,  he  will  appro- 
priate the  whole  affair  to  himself— finish  with  him,  instead  of  beginning 
with  him." 

Athos  smiled.  It  was  evident  he  had,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
some  thought  which  he  did  not  reveal. 

"  Well,  as  you  wish,"  said  he^  '*by  whom  shall  we  begin  ?" 

"  By  M.  de  Bouillon,  if  you  like ;  his  residemje  is  nearest." 

"  Now,  then,  you  wiU  permit  me  to  do  one  thing,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"What  is  that?" 

"  To  call  at  the  hotel  of  the  Grand  Empereur  Charlemagne  to  embrace 
Eaoul." 

"  We  will  go  together ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  embrace  him  likewise." 

They  then  agxdn  got  into  the  boat  which  had  brought  them,  and  were 
taken  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ralles,  They  there  found  Grimaud 
and  Blaisois  with  their  horses,  and  all  four  bent  their  course  towards 
the  B.ue  Gu^n^gaud.  But  Bawoul  was  not  at  the  hotel  of  the  Grand 
Charlemagne ;  he  had,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  received  a  message  from 
M.  le  Prince,  and  had  set  off  with  Olivain  immediately  after. 


CHAPTEE  LXXXL 

The  Three  lieutenants  of  the  Generalissimo. 

As  it  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  in  the  order  settled  between  them, 
Athos  and  Aramis,  on  leaving  the  auberge  of  the  Grand  Charlemagne, 
took  their  course  towards  the  hotel  of  the  due  de  Bouillon.  The  night 
was  dark,  and,  though  advancing  towards  the  silent  and  solitary  hours, 
it  continued  to  resound  with  those  thousand  noises  which  startle  a 
besieged  city.  At  every  step  they  found  barricades,  at  every  turning  of 
the  streets  chains  extended,  at  every  cross-way  bivouacs ;  patrols  croi^ed 
each  other,  exchanging  their  watchwords;  messengers  sent  by  the 
different  lesiders  passed  rapidly  along,  and  animated  dialogues,  indicating 
the  as|itation  of  men's  mmds,  were  carried  on  between  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  at  their  windows  and  their  more  warlike  fellow-citizens 
who  traversed  the  city,  partisan  on  shoulder  or  arquebuss  on  arm. 

Athos  and  Aramis  h^  not  gone  a  hundred  steps  before  they  were 
stopped  by  the  sentinels  placed  at  the  barricades,  demanding  the  pass- 
word ;  but  they  replied  they  were  going  to  the  duo  de  Bouillon's  hotel 
to  annoimoe  news  of  importance  to  mm,  and  the  officer  of  the  post 
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goysfied  hmuelf  with  giTJng  them  a  guide,  who,  under  the  preteooe  of 
aooompanying  them  and  fadlitating  their  progress,  was  ordezed  to 
watoh  them  narrowly.    This  functionary  preceded  them,  singing : 

*'  Ce  brave  Monaeur  de  Bouillon 
Est  incommode  de  la  g:oatte." 

This  was  one  of  the  newest  tnoleU,  and  was  composed  of  I  dont  Imow 
how  many  couplets,  in  which  each  one  had  his  part 

On  coming  near  to  the  Hdtel  de  Bouillon,  they  fell  in  with  a  little 
troop  of  three  cavaliers,  who  were  in  possession  of  all  the  passwords,  for 
they  walked  without  guides  or  escort,  and  on  arriving  at  a  barrioul^ 
had  nothing  to  do  hut  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  those  who  guarded 
i1^  and  were  allowed  to  pass  with  all  the  deference,  no  douht,  due  to 
their  rank.    At  seeing  them.  Athos  and  Aranus  stopped. 

**  Oh !  oh  I "  said  Aramis,  ^  do  yo*i  see,  comte  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Athos. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  those  three  cayaliers  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  think,  Aramis  ?" 

"  Why,  that  they  are  our  men.'* 

**  And  you  are  not  deceived;  for  I  perfectly  recognized  Plamarens.* 

"AndXdeCh&tillon." 

"As  to  the  cavalier  in  the  dark  cloak " 

"  That  is  the  cardinal" 

**  In  person ! " 

"  What  the  devil  can  they  mean  hy  hazarding  themselves  thus  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  H6tel  de  Bouillon  ?** 

Athos  smiled,  hut  made  no  reply.  Five  minutes  after,  they  knocked 
at  the  prince's  sate.  The  gate  was  g;uarded  by  a  sentmel,  as  is  cus- 
tomary for  people  clothed  with  superior  rank ;  a  small  post  was  con- 
stituted in  the  courtyard,  ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  lieutenant  of 
M.  de  Conti. 

As  the  son^  said.  M.  de  Bouillon  had  the  gout,  and  kept  his  bed ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  serious  indisposition,  which  had  prevented  his 
mounting  on  horseback  for  more  than  a  month  past,  that  is  to  say,  since 
Paris  had  been  besieged,  he  not  the  less  sent  word  be  was  ready  to 
receive  MM.  le  comte  de  la  F^re  and  the  chevalier  d'Herblay. 

The  two  friends  were  conducted  to  M.  de  Bouillon.  The  sick  man 
was  in  his  chamber,  in  bed,  but  surrounded  by  a  complete  armoury. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  swords,  pistols,  cuirasses,  and  arauebusses; 
and  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  ^ot  rid  of  his  n>ut, 
M.  de  Bouillon  would  give  the  enemies  of  the  Parliament  a  nice  uttle 
ball  of  thread  to  twist  again.  In  the  mean  time,  to  his  great  regret,  he 
said,  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  bed. 

"Ah!  gentlemen,"  cned  he,  on  perceiving  the  two  visitors,  and 
making  an  eflbrt  to  rise  in  his  bed,  which  drew  from  him  a  grimace  of 
pain,  *'  you  are  very  fortunate ;  you  can  mount  on  horseback^  go,  come, 
and  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  people.  But  I,  you  see^  am  nailed  to  my 
bed.  This  cursed  gout ! "  said  he,  grinning  with  pain,—"  this  devil  o( 
gout!" 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Athos,  "we  are  just  come  from  England;  and 
our  first  care,  on  reaching  Paris,  has  been  to  come  and  inquire  after 
your  health." 

"  Many  thanks !  gentlemen ;  many  thanks ! "  replied  the  duke.  **  Bad  I 
as  you  may  see,  my  health  is  bad !    This  devilish  gout  I    Ah  I  ^fou  come 
'  ^m  England,  do  you?    King  Charles  is  very  wel^  as  I  have  just  been 
med.". 
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**  King  Charles  is  dead,  monseigneur^"  said  Aramis. 

*•  TThat?"  said  the  duke,  anite  astonished. 

"  Be  died  upon  the  scaflfola,  condemned  by  the  Farliament." 

"Impossible!" 

**  Ana  was  executed  in  our  presence."  , ,  _  ^ 

••  What  could  M.  de  Flamarens  mean,  then ?"       ■•  *  '- 

^  M.  de  Flamarens  ?*'  said  Aramis, 

"  Yes ;  he  has  just  left  me," 

AthoB  smiled. 

**  With  two  companions?"  said  he. 

"With  two  commnions,  yes,"  replied  the  duke;  then  added, with 
some  inquietude ;  "  I)id  you  meet  them  ?" 

"  Yes,   said  Athos ;  "  we  thought  we  met  them  in  the  street." 

And  he  looked  with  a  smile  at  Aramis,  who,  on  his  part,  seemed  a 
little  astonished. 

"  This  devilish  gout ! "  cried  M.  de  Bouillon,  evidently  ill  at  ease. 

•*  Monseigneur,"  said  Athos,  "  in  truth,  it  requires  all  your  devotion 
for  the  Parisian  cause,  to  remain,  suffering  as  you  are,  at  the  head  of 
armies  — this  perseverance  causes  the  greatest  admiration  in  both 
M.  d'Herblay  and  myself." 

"  What  is  to  be  said,  gentlemen  ?  It  is  necessary— and  you  are  a 
proof  of  it,  brave  and  devoted  as  you  are, — ^you,  to  whom  my  dear  col- 
league the  due  de  Beaufort  owes  his  liberty,  and  perhaps  his  life,— it  is 
necessary  to  sacrifice  oneself  for  the  public  welfare.  So.  you  see,  I 
sacrifice  myself;  but,  I  must  confess,  my  strength  is  nearljr  exhausted. 
My  heart  is  good,  my  head  is  good ;  but  this  devilish  gout  kills  me ;  and 
I  confess,  that  if  the  court  did  justice  to  my  demands— demands  per- 
fectly just;  for  I  only  demand  an  indemnification  promised  by  the  late 
cardinal  himself,  when  I  was  deprived  of  my  pnncipality  of  Sedan ; 
yes,  I  confess,  if  they  gave  me  domains  of  the  same  value,  if  they  indem- 
nified me  for  the  non-enjoyment  of  that  property  since  they  took  it 
from  me,  that  is  to  say,  eight  years ;  if  the  title  of  prince  were  accorded 
to  the  members  of  my  house,  and  if  my  brother  Turenne  were  replaced 
in  his  command,  I  would  immediately  retire  to  my  estates,  and  leave 
the  court  and  the  ParUament  to  make  up  their  matters  as  best  they  may." 
"  And  you  would  act  rightly,  monseigneur,"  said  Athos. 
"  It  is  your  opinion,  is  it  not.  Monsieur  le  comte  de  la  F^re  ?" 
"Quite." 

"And  yours  likewise,  M.  le  chevalier  d'Herblay?" " Perfectly." 

"  Well !  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,"  resumed  the  duke,  "  that,  in 
all  probability,  it  is  that  I  shall  adopt.    At  this  moment  the  court  is 
making  me  overtures ;  it  only  remains  with  myself  to  accept  them.    I 
had  rejected  them  up  to  this  very  hour ;  but,  since  men  like  you  tell 
me  I  am  wrong,  and  since  this  devilish  gout  makes  it  impossible  for  me 
to  render  any  service  to  the  Parisian  cause,  ma  foi  !  I  have  a  ^reat 
mind  to  follow  your  advice,  and  accept  the  propositions  M.  de  Ch&tillon 
has  just  made  me." 
"  Accept  them,  duke ;  accept  them ! "  said  Athos. 
"  Ma  foi !  yes.    I  am  even  sorry  for  having,  this  evening,  almost 
rejected  them;  but  there  is  a  conference  to-morrow,  and  we  snail  see." 
The  two  friends  bowed  to  the  duke  on  taking  their  departure.— "Good 
night !  gentlemen ;  good  night ! "  said  he )  "  you  must  be  fatigued  with 
your  voyage.    Poor  King  Gnarles !    But  it  must  be  confessed  he  was  a 

little  to  blame;  and  what  ought  to  console  us  is,  that  France  has 
nothing  to  reproach  herself  with  on  this  occasion,  and  did  all  in  her 

power  to  save  bim."^ 
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"  Oh !  as  to  that/'  said  Aramis, "  we  are  witnesses  of  that  rM.  Manria 
in  particular." 

'^Well,  now,  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  render  him  that  justice! 
there  is  some  good  at  hottom  in  that  cardinal ;  and,  if  he  were  not  a 

foreisner ^W ell,  well !  he  will  have  justice  done  him  some  day.   Oh ! 

this  devilish  gout ! " 

Athos  and  Aramis  retired ;  hut  the  cries  of  M.  de  Bouillon  aooom- 
panied  them  through  the  antechamber ;  it  was  evident  the  poor  prince 
suffered  the  pains  or  the  damned.  As  soon  as  they  had  passed  into  the 
street— 

"  Well."  asked  Aramis  of  Athos, «  what  do  you  think  ?  '* 

"Of  Wliom?" 

«  Pardieu!  of  M.  de  Beaufort."  * 

"My  friend,  I  think  exactly  as  our  guide's  triolet  thinks: — 

" '  Ce  pauvre  Monsieur  de  Bouillon 
Est  incommode  de  la  goutte.' " 

"  Therefore,"  said  Aramis,  "you  see  I  did  not  breathe  a  word  to  him 
about  the  object  of  our  visit." 

"  And  you  acted  prudently ;  you  would  have  brought  on  a  paroxysm. 
Now  let  us  BO  to  M.  de  Beaufort's."  And  they  directed  their  coui» 
towards  the  H6tel  de  Yenddme. 

Ten  o'clock  struck  as  they  arrived  at  the  gates.  The  H6tel  de  Yen- 
dAme  was  not  less  well  guarded,  or  presented  a  less  warUke  aspect,  than 
that  of  de  Bouillon.  There  were  sentinels'  posts  in  the  courtyard, 
arms  enfaisceaux.  saddled  horses  tied  to  rings.  Two  cavaliers,  coming 
out.  as  Athos  and  Aramis  went  in,  were  obliged  to  rein  their  horses 
back  to  allow  the  latter  to  pass. 

"Well,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  Aramis,  "this  is  certainly  a  night  of  ren- 
contres I  We  should,  indeed,  be  unfortunate,  if,  after  having  so  often 
met  in  the  evening,  we  should  not  succeed  in  meeting  to-morrow." 

"  Oh  I  as  to  that,  monsieur,"  cried  Ch&tillon,  for  it  was  he  who  was 
ooming  out  with  Flamarens  from  the  Hdtel  de  Yenddme,  "  vou  may  be 
perfectly  satisfied ;  if  we  meet  at  night,  when  we  are  not  looking  for 
each  other,  we  are  the  more  likely  to  meet  by  day,  when  we  do." 

"  I  hope  so,  monsieur,"  said  Aramis. 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  do,"  said  the  duke. 

MM.  de  Flamarens  and  de  Gh&tillon  went  on  their  way,  and  Athos 
and  Aramis  alighted. 

They  had  scaroel;^  given  the  bridles  of  their  horses  to  their  lack^ra^ 
and  thrown  off  then:  cloaks,  when  a  man  came  towards  them,  and  after 
having  looked  at  them  for  an  instant  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp  sus- 
pended in  the  middlo  of  the  yard»  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  eagerly 
embraced  them. 

"Gomte  de  la  Vhrel  Chevalier  d'Herblay!"  exclaimed  the  man, 
"  what,  are  you  in  Paris  ?" 

"  Bochefort ! "  said  the  two  friends  in  a  breath. 

"At  your  service.  We  arrived,  as  most  likely  you  know,  four  or 
five  days  ago  fh>m  Yenddme,  and  we  are  preparing  to  give  Mazarin  a 
turn.    You  are  still  ours,  I  presume," 

"  More  than  ever.    And  the  duke  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  a  perfect  rage  with  the  cardinal  You  have  heard  of  our 
dear  duke's  successes  ?  He  is  the  true  king  of  Paris;  he  can  Bouoeif 
venture  out  without  the  risk  of  being  stilled/' 

^-^  much  the  better," said  Aramis;  "but,  tell  me,  those  two  who 
gone  oat,  were  they  not  MM.  de  Plamarens  and  de  Ch&tiUon?" 
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**  Yes,  they  ha^e  just  had  an  audience  of  the  duke ;  they  came  from 
Mazarin,  no  doubt ;  but  they  have  found  somebody  to  speak  to,  I  will 
be  bound." 

"That's  well ! "said  Athos;  *'and  can  we  not  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  his  highness  ?  " 

"  How !  instantly,  to  be  sure.  You  know  he  must  always  be  visible 
to  you.    Follow  me,  I  claim  the  honour  of  introducing  you." 

Bochefort  walked  first.  All  the  doors  flew  open  before  him  and  the 
two  friends.  They  found  M.  de  Beaufort  just  sitting  down  to  table. 
The  thousand  occupations  of  the  evening  had  delayed  his  supper  till 
that  late  hour ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  seriousness  of  the  cu'cum- 
stance,  the  prince  no  sooner  heard  the  two  names  announced  to  him 
by  Bochefort,  than  he  rose  from  the  chair  he  was  drawing  to  the  table, 
and  advancing  towards  the  two  friends  :— 

"Ah!  pardieu!"  said  he,  "you  are  welcome,  gentlemen.  You  are 
come  to  partake  of  my  supper  with  me,  are  you  not  ?  Borsjoli,  tell 
Noirmont  I  have  two  guests.  You  know  Noirmont,  do  you  not,  gen- 
tlemen ?  He  is  my  mattre  d*h6iel,  the  successor  of  P6re  Marteau,  who 
made  the  excellent  pdtes  you  know  of.  Boisjoli,  tell  him  to  send  up 
one  of  his  own  making,  but  not  like  that  he  made  for  La  Eamee. 
Thank  Grod !  we  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  rope  ladders,  poniards,  and 
poires  cPangoisse." 

" Monseigneur,"  said  Athos,  "I  beg  you  will  not  trouble  your  illus- 
trious mattre  d*h6tel  on  our  account ;  we  are  quite  aware  of  his  various 
and  numerous  talents.  This  evening,  with  your  highness's  permission, 
we  Will  only  have  the  honour  of  inquiring  after  your  health,  and  of 
taking  your  orders." 

**  Oh !  as  to  my  health,  you  see,  gentlemen,  it  is  excellent  A  health 
which  has  been  able  to  stand  against  five  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
Bastille,  accompanied  by  M.  de  Chavigny,  is  capable  of  everything. 
With  respect  to  my  orders,  mafoi !  I  must  confess  I  should  pe  very 
much  embarrassed  to  give  you  any,  seeing  that  every  one  gives  his 
own,  according  to  his  own  interests,  and  that  I  shall  finish  by  giving 
none  at  all." 

" Indeed ! "  said  Athos,  "I  thought  it  was  upon  your  union  that  the 
Parliament  particularly  counted." 

"Ah!  y-e-s,  our  union!  it  is  a  very  fine  affair!  With  the  due  de^ 
Bouillon,  it  may  still  be  something ;  he  has  the  gout,  and  cannot  leave 
his  bed ;  there  are  no  means  of  communicating  with  him ;  but  with 

M.  d'Elbeuf  and  his  elephants  of  sons You  know  the  triolet  upon 

the  due  d'Elbeuf,  messieurs  ?  " 

"  No.  monseigneur." 

"Indeed !  "—and  the  duke  began  to  sing :— 

**  Monsieur  d'Elbeuf  et  ses  enfants 
Font  rage  k  la  Place  Royale, 
Us  vont  touts  quatre  piaffants, 
Monsieur  d'Elbeuf  et  ses  enfants. 
Mais  8it6t  qu*il  faut  battre  aux  champs. 
Adieu  leur  huraeur  martiale. 
Monsieur  d'Elbeuf  et  ses  enfants 
Font  rage  k  la  Place  Royale." 

(<*  Monsieur  d'Elbeuf  and  his  sons  are  violent  agauist  the  court;  they  all  four 
go  everywhere  braggiiig  and  threatening— Monsieur,  &c. 

<«  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  the  field,  farewell  to  their  martial 
humour— Monsieur  d'Elbeuf,  &c.**) 

**  Well,  but,"  said  Athos,** it  is  not  thus  with  the  coadjuteur,  I  hope." 
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**'  Ah !— y-e-fi !  with  the  ooadjuteur  it  is  still  worse.  God  preaorve  us 
firom  factious  prelates,  particuiarljr  when  they  wear  ouirseses  tinder 
their  semarres  !  Instead  of  keeping  quiet  in  his  bishopric,  singing 
Te  Deum  for  victories  we  do  not  gain,  or  for  victories  in  wnica  we  are 
beaten,  what  do  you  think  he  does?  " 

"I  cannot telL*' 

"Why,  he  raises  a  regimcmt,  to  which  he  gives  his  name,  the  regi- 
ment of  Corinth.  He  makes  Ueutenants'and  captaincL  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  mar^chal  of  France  does,  and  colonels  as  the  kin^  does." 

"Yes,"  said  Aramis :  ''but  when  the  day  for  fighting  arrives,  I  hope 
he  will  confine  himselr  to  his  bishopric." 

"  Not  he !  there's  where  you  are  deceived,  mv  dear  d'Herblay.  When 
fi^htin^  is  the  word^e  will  fight ;  so  that,  as  the  death  of  his  unde  has 
given  him  a  seat  in  Parliameut,  he  is  always  at  their  haunohes,  in  Far- 
Uament,  in  the  council,  and  in  the  battle-field.  The  prince  de  Conti  is 
but  a  general  in  appearaoce,— and  what  an  appearance !  —  a  hump- 
backed  general !    Now  all  this  is  very  bad,  gentlemen,  very  bad  ! " 

**  So  much  so,  that  your  highness  is  dissatisfied?"  said  Athos,  exchang- 
ing looks  with  Aramis. 

"  Dissatisfied,  count !  Say  that  my  highness  is  Airious !  and  to  such 
a  degree— mind,  I  say  so  to  you,  but  would  not  say  it  to  any  one  else,— to 
such  a  degree,  that  if  the  queen,  acknowledging  her  wrongs  towards 
me,  recalled  my  exiled  mother,  and  gave  me  the  survivorship  of  the 
Admiralty,  which  mv  father  holds,  and  which  is  promised  me  at  his 
death.— why,  I  should  not  be  disinclined  to  train  some  doxs,  which  I 
would  teach  to  say  that  there  are  greater  robbers  in  Franoe  than 
M.  de  Mazarin." 

It  was  not  only  a  look,  but  a  look  accompanied  by  a  smile,  that  passed 
between  Athos  and  Aramis :  and,  if  they  had  not  met  them,  thev  could 
certainly  have  guessed  that  MM.  de  Chd.tillon  and  Flamarens  had  called 
at  the  I16tel  de  Bouillon !  They  therefore  deemed  it  not  worth  while  to 
say  a  word  of  Mazarin's  being  in  Paris. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Athos,  "  we  are  satisfied.  We  had  no  other 
object  in  coming  hither,  at  this  late  hour,  but  to  prove  our  devotion  to 
your  highness,  and  to  tell  you  that  we  hold  ourselves  at  your  oommand 
as  your  most  faithful  servants." 

*  As  my  most  faithful  friends,  gentlemen— my  most  faithful  friends  f 
You  have  proved  it ;  and  if  ever  I  am  reconciled  to  the  court,  1  will 
prove  to  you,  I  hope,  that  I  also  am  your  Mend  as  well  as  of  those 
gentlemen.— What  the  devil  do  you  call  them,  d'Artagnan  and 
Porthan  ?  " 

"D'Artagnan  and  Perthes." 

"  Ah !  y-e-s,  that's  it. '  So,  then,  you  understand,  oomte  de  la  Fke ; 
you  understand,  chevalier  d'Herblay ;  in  everything  and  for  ever 
yours." 

Athos  and  Aramis  bowed,  and  retired 

"Mv  dear  Athos,"  said  Aramis,  "I  really  believe  you  only  con- 
sented to  accompany  me— God  pardon  me !— for  the  sake  of  giving  me 
a  lesson." 

"  Stay  a  Uttle  longer,  my  dear  Aramis ;  *'  it  will  be  quite  time  enough 
for  you  to  think  so  when  we  have  visited  the  ooadiuteur." 

*<  To  the  arohiepisoopal  residence,  then ! "  said  Aramis ;  and  they  bent 
their  course  towards  the  cUb' 

On  drawing  near  to  the  cradle  of  Paris,  Athos  and  Aramis  found  the 
streets  still  inundated,  and  were  forced  to  take  a  boat  again.    It  was 

'4t  eleven  o'ckxsk ;  but  they  knew  that  no  hour  was  inopportune  for 
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presenting  themselves  to  the  coadjuteur;  his  inorediUe  aotivity  made, 
according  to  the  necessity,  night  of  day,  and  day  of  night 

The  arohiepisoopal  palace  rose  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  waters ;  and  it 
might  have  been  said,  from  the  numbers  of  boats  moored  all  round  this 
palace,  that  it  was  Venice,  and  not  Paris.  These  boats  went,  came, 
crossed  in  all  ways,  plunging  into  the  mazes  of  the  streets  of  the  citS,  or 
darting  away  in  the  direction  of  the  arsenal  or  the  Qua!  Saint- Yictor, 
and  then  floating  as  if  upon  a  lake.  Of 'these  boats  some  were  silent, 
dark,  and  mysterious ;  others  were4ighted,  and  their  passengers  noisy. 
The  two  friends  gUded  through  this  world  of  embarkations,  and  landed 
in  their  turn. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  palace  was  inundated;  but  a  sort  of  stairs  or 
steps  were  fastened  to  the  walls,  and  the  only  change  resulting  from  the 
flood  was,  that  instead  of  entering  at  the  doors,  people  entered  at  the 
windows.  It  was  thus  that  Athos  and  Aramis  landed  in  the  prelate^ 
antechamber.  This  antechamber  was  crowded  with  lackeys,  for  more 
than  a  dozen  nobles  were  crammed  into  the  waitin|(-room. 

"Good  heavens!  look  here ! "  said  Aramis;  **ia  this  coxcomb  of  a 
prelate  going  to  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  making  antechamber  danglers 
ofus?" 

Athos  smiled. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  he, "  we  must  take  people  with  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  their  position ;  at  this  moment  the  coadjuteur  is  one  of  the 
seven  or  eight  kings  who  reign  in  Paris :  he  has  a  court." 

"  Yes/'  said  Aramis ;  "  but  we  are  not  courtiers." 

"  We  will  therefore  have  our  names  sent  in ;  and  if,  on  seeing  them, 
he  does  not  make  a  suitable  answer,  well ! — why  then  we  will  leave  him 
to  his  affjEurs,  whether  of  France  or  his  ^rsonal  ones.  We  have  only  to 
call  a  lackey,  and  put  half  a  pistole  in  his  hand." 

"Eh!  why,  I  cannot  be  deceived!"  cried  Aramis:  "it  is— no,  it 
cannot  be— but  it  is !    Bazin,  come  hither,  you  scamp ! ' 

Bazin,  who  at  the  moment  was  crossing  the  antechamber,  clothed  in 
his  choicest  habiliments,  turned  round  with  a  frowning  brow  to  see  who 
was  the  impertinent  who  apostrophized  him  in  that  manner.  But  no 
sooner  did  he  perceive  Aramis,  than  the  tiger  became  a  lamb ;  and 
approaching  the  two  gentlemen,— 

^*  What ! "  cried  he,  "can  it  be  you.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier !— can  it 
be  you^  Monsieur  le  Comte !— both  of  you,  at  the  moment  we  were 
beginmn^  to  be  uneasy  about  you !— oh  I  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you." 

**  That  IS  well !  that  will  do.  Master  Bazin ! "  said  Aramis ;  "  a  truce 
to  compliments.  We  came  to  see  M.  le  Coadjuteur ;  but  we  are  pressed 
for  time,  and  must  see  him  instantly." 

"  But  how,"  said  Bazin, "  instantly  ?  No  doubt,  noble  gentlemen  like 
you  must  not  be  left  waiting  in  an  antechamber.  But  at  this  moment 
he  is  in  secret  conference  with  one  Monsieur  de  Bruy." 

"I>e  Bruy  ! "  exclaimed  the  two  friends,  as  with  one  voice. 

"  Yes;  I  mtrbduced  him,  and  remember  his  name  perfectljr.  Do  you 
know  him,  monsieur  ?  "  added  Bazin,  turning  towards  Aramis. 

"I  think  I  do." 

"  I  cannot  say  as  much,"  resumed  Bazin,  "  for  he  was  so  closely  enve- 
loped in  his  cloak,  that,  however  hard  I  tried,  I  could  not  see  even  the 
least  comer  of  his  face.  But  I  will  go  and  announce  you,  and  shall 
perhaps  this  time  be  more  fortunate." 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  said  Aramis ;  "  we  will  abandon  the  idea  of  seeing 
M.  le  Coadjuteur  this  evening,  will  we  not,  Athos  ?  " 

'<  As  you  please,"  said  the  comte. 
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**  Oh  I'ye^hb  hMB  affiuis  of  too  mudi  importanoe  to  tareat  of  with  tiiis 
M.  de  Bray.*' 

"  And  slull  I  announce  to  him  that  yon  ha^e  heen  here,  gentlemen?  " 

"No;  it  is  not  at  all  worth  while,"  said  Aramis;  "oome,  Athoe !" 

And  the  two  friends,  making  way  through  the  crowds  of  hickeys,  left 
the  palace,  followed  by  Bazin«  who  gave  evidence  to  their  importance  by 
the  prodigality  of  his  hows. 

"  Well !"  asked  Athos,  as  soon  as  he  and  Aranus  were  in  their  boat 
"  do  you  not  b^n  to  think,  my  friend,  that  we  should  haye  played  all 
these  people  a  very  ill  turn  by  having  Mazarin  arrested  ?  " 

**  Tou  are  wisdom  incarnate,  Athos,"  replied  Aramis. 

That  which  had  particularly  struck  the  two  friends  was  the  Tery  little 
importance  attached  by  the  court  of  France  to  the  terrible  events  that 
had  taken  place  in  England,  which,  it  seemed  to  them,  ought  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  all  Europe.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  poor  widow 
and  a  roval  orphan,  who  were  weeping  in  a  comer  of  the  Louvre,  nobody 
app^ured  to  know  that  a  King  Charles  had  existed,  and  that  l£at  king 
had  just  died  on  a  scaffold. 

The  two  friends  appointed  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  morrow,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  for.  although  the  night  was  far  advanced,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hoteC  Aramis  pretended  he  had  stiU  some 
visits  of  importanoe  to  make,  and  allowed  Athos  to  enter  alone.  The 
next  morning,  as  ten  o'clock  was  striking,  the  friends  met.  Athoa  had 
been  out  from  six. 

"  Well,  have  you  any  news  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

**  None ;  d'Artagnan  has  been  seen  nowhere,  and  Forthos  has  not  yet 
appeared.    And  you  ?  " 

Nothing!" 

•'The  devil !  **  said  Aramis. 

" In  fact,"  said  Athos,  ''this  delav  is  not  natural ;  they  took  the  most 
direct  route,  and  consequently  ought  tahave  arrived  first." 

"  Add  to  that,"  said  Aramis,  '*  we  know  d'Artagnan  for  the  rapidifar  of 
his  manoeuvres,  and  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  have  lost  an  hour  when 
we  expected  him." 

"  If  you  remember,  he  reckoned  upon  bein^  here  on  the  5th." 

'•  And  this  is  the  9th.    The  fixed  delay  expu^  this  evening." 

''What  do  ^ou  think  must  be  done,"  asked  Athos, "if  we  have  no 
intelligence  this  evemng  ?  " 

"  Pardieu  !   We  must  go  in  search  of  him." 

*'  I  think  so."  said  Athos. 

"  But  Eaoul  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Baoul  gives  me  much  uneasiness,"  said  he ;  "  he  received  a  menage, 
yesterday,  from  the  prince  de  Gond^ ;  he  went  to  meet  him  at  Saint- 
Cloud,  and  is  not  returned." 

"  Have  you  not  seen  Madame  de  Chevreuse  ?  " 

"  She  was  not  at  home.  And  you.  Aramis,  must  have  called,  I  should 
thinl^on  Madame  de  Longueville  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  did  caU." 

"Well?" 

" She  was  not  at  home  neither;  but  she  had  at  least  left  the  addree 
of  her  new  lodgings." 

"  Where  is  that  ?  " "  Guess— I  give  you  a  year  to  guess." 

"How  can  you  expect  I  should  guess  where,  at  midnight— for  I  pre- 
sume that  on  quitting  me  you  went  to  see  her— how  can  you  expect,  I 
say,  that  I  should  tell  where  the  most  beautiAil  and  the  xnost  active  of 
the  Frondewet  should  be  at  midnight  ?  " 
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"At  the  H6tel  de  ViUe !  my  friend." 

*'  What !  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille !  Is  she  named  FrMt  des  JHfarchands, 
then?" 

"  No ;  hut  she  has  made  herself  queen  of  Paris  par  interim;  and,  as 
she  did  not  dare,  at  once,  to  so  and  establish  herself  at  the  Palais  Boyal 
or  the  Tuileries,  she  installea  herself  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille.  where  she  is 
on  the  i)oint  of  giving  an  heir  or  an  heiress  to  her  dear  duke." 

**  You  never  mentioned  to  me  that  such  a  thing  was  Ukely,  Aramis." 

"  Bah !  did  I  not  ?  It  was  a  piece  of  forgetfulness,  on  my  part. 
Exeuse  it,  I  pray  you." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  between  this  and  evening  ?  "  asked  Athos ; 
"  we  seem  to  be  pretty  much  at  leisure,  I  think." 

"  You  forget,  my  friend  that  we  have  work  ready  cut  out." 

«  Where  S  that?" 

"  Towards  Charenton,  morhleu  !  I  hope,  according  to  his  promise,  to 
meet  there  a  certain  M.  de  Gh&tillon,  whom  I  have  detested  for  a  long 
while." 

"What  for?" 

'*  Because  he  is  brother  of  a  certain  M.  de  Coligny." 

**  Ah  !  thafs  true ;  I  had  forgotten— he  who  had  the  impertinence  to 
pretend  to  be  your  rival.  He  has  been  cruelly  punished  for  that 
audacity,  my  friend ;  and,  in  truth,  that  ought  to  satisfy  you." 

**  Yes;  but  what  is  to  be  said !  that  does  not  at  all  satisfy  me.  I 
bear  malice;  that  is  the  only  point  by  which  I  hold  to  the  church. 
But  that  being  the  case,  observe,  Athos,  you  are  not  compelled  to 
follow  me." 

"  Nonsense !  you  are  joking ! " 

**  Well !  if  you  are  determined  to  accompany  me,  there  is  no  time  to 
1)0  lost.  The  drum  has  been  beaten ;  I  met  the  cannons  settiug  out ;  I 
saw  the  bourgeois  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  in  the  Place  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville ;  something  like  fighting  will  certainly  take  place  towards  Cluuren- 
ton,  as  the  due  de  Ch&tulon  said  vesterday. 

"I  should  have  thought,"  said  Athoe,  "that  the  oonferences  of  last 
night  would  have  made  some  change  in  these  warlike  dispositions." 

^'  No  doubt ;  but  they  will  fight,  nevertheless,  the  bett^  to  mask  these 
conferences." 

"And  the  poor  people ! "  said  Athos. "  who  go  to  get  killed  in  order 
that  Sedan  be  restored  to  the  duo  de  Bouillon,  that  the  survivorship  of 
the  Admiralty  be  given  to  M.  de  Beaufort,  ana  that  the  ooadjuteur  may 
be  made  a  cardinal" 

"  Come !  come !  my  friend,"  said  Aramis,  "  be  honest  and  confess  tbat 
you  would  not  view  this  so  much  like  a  philosopher,  if  your  Baoul  were 
not  mixed  up  with  these  squabbles." 

**  Perhaps,  you  speak  truth,  Aramis." 

"Well  then,  let  us  go  where  the  fighting  is;  that  is  the  surest  means  of 
finding  d'Artagnan,  Porthos,  and  perhaps  BaouL" 

"Alas!"  said  Athos. 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Aramis,  "now  that  we  are  returned  to  Paris, 
believe  me,  you  must  give  up  that  weak  habit  of  constantly  sighing. 
War !  morhleu  !  war,  Athos !  Are  you  no  longer  a  man  of  the  sword? 
have  70U  become  a  shaveUng  ?  Look  here  now !  there  is  a  goodly  body 
of  citizens  passing !  that  is  delightful,  mordieu  !  And  that  captain,  see ! 
he  has  almost  a  military  carriage  I " 

"  They  come  ftrom  the  Bue  du  Mouton." 

"  With  drums  at  their  head  like  real  soldiers  f  But  do  you  see  that 
fellow  yonder,  how  he  balances  himself,  how  he  bends  his  back  in !" 

2  H 
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*•  Hein  !*'  said  Grimaud. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  askerl  Athos. 

"  Planchet,  monsieur/' 

"  Lieutenant  yesterday,"  said  Aramia,  "captain  to-day,  colonel,  with- 
out doubt,  to-morrow ;  within  a  week  the  fellow  will  be  a  mar^chal  of 
France." 

'*  Let  us  ask  him  if  he  has  heard  anything  of  d'Artagnan." 

And  the  two  friends  went  up  to  Planchet,  who,  more  proud  than  ever 
at  being  seen  on  duty,  deimed  to  explain  to  them  that  ne  had  orders  to 
take  position  upon  the  Place  Koyale  with  two  hundred  men,  forming 
the  rear-guard  of  the  Parisian  army,  and  to  march  firom  thence  towards 
Charenton  when  required. 

As  AthoB  and  Aramis  were  going  the  aame  way,  they  escorted  Plan- 
chet to  his  ground.  Planchet  manoeuvred  his  men  prettT  correctly 
upon  the  Place  Boyale,  and  placed  them  in  echelon,  behind  a  long  file 
of  bourgeois  drawn  up  at  the  Bue  and  Paubourg  Saint-Antoine,  await- 
ing the  signal  for  battle. 

''  The  day  will  be  hot,"  said  Planchet,  in  a  warlike  tone. 

"  No  doubt/'  replied  Aramis ;  **  but  it  is  some  distance  fjrom  this  place 
to  the  enemy." 

**  Monsieur,  we  will  shorten  the  distance/'  said  a  corporal. 

Aramis  bowed,  and  turning  to  Athos,  said,  — 

"  1  have  no  desire  to  take  up  my  station  on  the  Place  Hoyale  among  all 
these  people.    Shall  we  move  forward  ?    We  shall  see  things  better." 

"Besides,  M.  de  Gh&tillon  would  not  come  to  seek  us  on  the  Place 
Royale»  would  he  ?    Forward,  then !" 

*^Have  you  not  two  words  to  say,  on  your  part,  to  Flamarens  ?" 

"  My  fnend,"  said  Athos,  "  I  have  formed  a  resolution,  and  that  is, 
never  to  draw  a  sword  again  without  being  absolutely  forced  to  do  it." 

"And  prav,  how  long  since ?" 

"  Since  I  drew  the  poniard." 

"  Bah !  another  recollection  of  M.  Mordaunt  I  Why,  oomte,  you 
will  next  make  us  believe  you  feel  remorse  for  having  killed  him  *" 

"  Hush !"  said  Athos.  placing  his  fin|er  on  his  lips^  with  his  peculiar 
melancholy  smile,  "husn !  do  not  mention  Mordaunt;  his  name  briniss 
us  misfortune." 

And  Athos  rode  briskly  on  towards  Charenton.  keeping  along  the 
faubourg,  and  then  the  valley  of  Fecamp,  all  black  with  bourgeoit 
soldiers.    Aramis  followed  at  half  a  horse's  length  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

Tbe  Fight  of  Charenton. 

Ik  proportion  as  Athos  and  Aramis  advanced,  and,  while  advaactog. 
passed  the  different  bodies  of  troops  echeloned  along  their  rout^  tbey 
saw  furbished  and  brilliant  cuirasses  succeed  to  rusty  armour,  and 
glittering  muskets  to  all  varieties  of  partisans. 

**  This  looks  like  the  real  field  of  battle,"  said  Aramis;  "do  too  see 
that  body  of  cavalry  which  holds  the  other  side  of  the  hedges  pi^  in 
hand  P    £h !  take  care !  here  are  cannon  coming." 

**  Morbleu  I  my  Mend,"  said  Athos,  **  where  have  you  led  ub  to  f  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  I  see  all  around  thefaoee  of  offiom  belongvig  to  tbi 
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l^yal  anny.  Is  not  that  M.  de  CMtillon  himself  adtailcing  with  his 
two  hrigades  ?  "  And  Athos  drew  his  sword,  whilst  Aramis,  helieving 
they,  in  fact,  had  passed  the  limits  of  the  Parisian  camp,  stretched  out 
his  hand  towards  his  holsters. 

"  Good  day,  gentlemen,"  said  the  duke,  as  he  drew  near  to  them. 
"It  is  evident  you  don't  know  what  is  going  on,  but  one  word  will 
explain  everything  to  you*  We  are,  for  the  moment,  in  truce ;  there 
is  a  conference :  M.  le  Prince,  M.  de  IRetz,  M.  de  Bouillon,  and  M.  de 
Beaufort  are  at  this  time  talking  politics.  Of  two  things,  one  will  take 
place :  either  matters  will  not  be  arranged,  and  we  shall  meet,  chevalier; 
or  they  will  be  arranged,  and  as  I  shall  be  freed  from  my  oommand,  we 
can  still  meet/* 

"  Monsieur/'  said  Aramis,  *'  you  speak  very  much  to  the  purpose. 
Permit  me,  then,  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"Do.  monsieur." 

"  where  are  the  plenipotentiaries  ?  " 

"At  Charenton,  m  the  second  house  on  the  right  hand  coming  from 
Paris." 

"And  was  not  this  conference  foreplanned  ?*• 

*'No^  messieurs.  It  is,  or  at  least  appears  to  be,  the  result  of  fresh 
propositions  which  M.  de  Mazarin  cflused  to  be  made  to  the  Parisians 


Athos  and  Aramis  looked  at  each  other,  laughing :  they  knew  better 
than  anybody  what  those  propositions  were,  to  whom  they  were  made, 
and  who  had  made  them. 

"  And  this  house  in  which  the  plenipotentiaries  meet,"  said  Athos, 
"belongs " 

"  To  M.  de  Chanleu,  who  commands  your  troops  at  Charenton.  I  say 
your  troops,  because,  I  presume,  gentlemen,  you  are  Frondeurs*' 

"  Why—nearly  so,"  said  Aramis. 
•    "How!  nearly?" 

"  Eh !  monsieur,  you  must  know,  better  than  anybody,  that  in  these 
times  we  can  scarcely  tell  what  we  are." 

'*  We  are  for  the  king  and  MM.  les  Princes,"  said  Athos. 

"  We  ought,  however,  to  understand  each  other,"  said  Ch^tillon ; 
"the  king  is  with  us,  and  MM.  d'Orleass  and  de  Cond^  are  his  general- 
issimos." 

"Yes,"  said  Athos j  "but  his  proper  place  is  in  our  ranks,  with 
MM.  de  Conti,  de  Beaufort,  d'Elbeuf,  and  de  Bouillon." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  ChMillon ;  "  and  it  is  well  known  that  for  my  part 
1  have  but  little  sympathy  for  M.  Mazarin.  My  interests  even  incline 
me  towards  Paris;  I  am  carrying  on  a  great  lawsuit  there,  upon  which 
all  iny  fortune  depends;  and.  just  as  you  see  me,  I  have  tms  minute 
been  consulting  my  advocate. 

"At  Paris  ?*^ 

"No,  at  Charenton— M.  Viole,  whom' vou  know  by  name,  an  excel- 
lent man,  although  a  little  headstrong,— but  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  for  nothing.  I  was  to  have  seen  him  yesterday  evening, 
but  our  meeting  prevented  me  from  minding  my  own  affairs.  But,  as 
affairs  must  be  attended  to,  I  took  advantage  of  the  truce,  and  this  is 
how  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  midst  of  you." 

'  "  Does  M.  Viole,  then,  give  his  consultations  in  the  open  air  ?  "  asked 
Aramis,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  and  on  horseback,  too.  He  commands  five  hundred 
nutoUers  to-day,  and  I  paid  him  a  visit,  accompanied,  to  do  him  honour, 
ty  those  two  little  pieces  of  cannon  before  which  you  appeared  so  asto- 

2  H  2 
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ntshed  to  see  me.  I  did  not  know  him  agun  at  firsl^  I  must  con  tes  -^  be 
wears  a  long  sword  outside  his  gown,  and  pistols  in  his  helt.  All  this  giTes 
him  a  fonnidable  appearance  that  would  amuse  you  greatly  if  you 
should  chuioe  to  meet  him." 

**  If  he  18  so  curious  to  look  upon,  it  is  almost  worth  while  to  seek  for 
him  on  'parpoee^  said  Aramis. 

"You  must  make  haste^ then,  monsieur,  for  the  oonferenoes  cannot 
lasttonK." 

"And  if  they  are  broken  without  prodncmg  a  result,*'  said  Athos, 
"  you  will  attempt  to  carry  Charenton  ?  " 

"  Such  are  my  orders.    I  command  the  attacking  party,  and  I  shall 
do  mw  best  to  succeed." 
^  **  Monsieur,''  said  Athos,  *'  as  jon  command  the  cavalry " 

"Tour  pardon!    I  command  in  chief." 

"Better  still!  You  must  be  acquainted  with  all  your  officers— I 
mean  such  as  are  of  distinction."^ 

"Yes;  I  think  1  am,  or  nearly  so." 

"Be  good  enough,  then,  to  teU  me  if  you  have  under  your  command 
M.  le  Chevalier  d  Artagnan,  lieutenant  m  the  musketeers  ?  " 

"  No,  monsieur,  he  is  not  with  us ;  he  left  Paris  six  weeks  ago,  and  is, 
it  is  said,  gone  on  a  mission  to  England." 

"  I  was  aware  of  that ;  but  I  thought  he  was  returned." 

"  No,  monsieur ;  I  do  not  know  anybody  that  has  seen  him." 

"  I  am  the  better  able  to  answer  you  on  this  head  from  the  mosketeerf 
being  jMurt  of  our  force,  and  that  M.  de  Gambon  holda  M.  d'Artagnan't 
place  m  the  interim." 

The  two  friends  looked  at  each  other. 

"  You  see,"  said  Athos. 

"  It  is  ver^  strange !"  rejoined  Aramis. 

"  Some  misfortune  must  have  happened  to  them  en  route'* 

"  This  is  the  9th ;  this  evening  the  delay  named  expires.  If  we  bear 
nothing  this  evening,  we  will  set  out  to-morrow." 

Atiios  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative,  then  turning  round : — 

"  And  M.  de  Bragelonne,  a  young  man  of  about  sixteen,  attadied  to 
the  prince,"  asked  he,  almost  ashamed  to  allow  the  scepticism  of  Aramis 
to  witness  his  paternal  feelings,^-''  has  he  the  honour  of  being  known  to 
you.  Monsieur  le  Due?" 

^Oh,  yes!  certainly  he  is,"  replied  Ch&tillon;  "he  joined  us  this 
morning  with  M.  le  JPrince.  A  charming  youth!  Is  he  a  friend  of 
yours,  oomte  ?" 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  repUed  Athos.  in  a  sli^^htly-agitated  voice:  "and 
80  much  so  that  I  have  a  great  wish  to  see  him.    Is  it  possible  P  ** 

"  Yer^  possible,  monsieur.  If  you  will  ti^e  the  trouble  to  aooompaay 
me^  I  will  conduct  you  to  head-quarters." 

"  Hola ! "  exdaimed  Aramis,  turning  suddenly  round, "  there  is  some* 
thine  the  matter  behind  us»  I  think." 

"  Nothing  less  than  a  body  of  horse  coming  towards  us  "  said  ChAtOlon. 

"  I  recognise  M.  le  Coadiuteur,  Vy  his  hat  d  ^  XSnmde," 

"Audi  Jf.  de  Beaufort  by  his  white  plumes."  . 
'  "They  are  beating  the  rappeZ"  cried  Ch&tillon.   "Do  you  hear?" 

"  I  must  learn  what  is  doing.*^ 

In  fact,  soldiers  were  seen  running  to  their  arms»  horsemen  who 
were  on  foot  sprans  hastily  into  their  saddles,  trumpets  sounded,  drums 
were  beaten,  and  M.  de  Beaufort  drew  his  sword. 

On  his  side,  M.  le  Prince  made  a  sign  of  rappel;  and  all  the  oflken 

"  the  royal  army,  who  were  mingled  with  the  i:'ariBiaa  troops^  hastened 

jom  him. 
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''Gentleinen,''  said  Ch&tiUon, ^ the  truce  is  broken,  that  is  evident: 
fighting  is  about  to  commence.    Go  back  into  Charenton,  then,  for  X 
»hal\  attack  it  shortly.    There  is  the  signal  M.  le  Prince  gives  me.'' 
As  he  spoke,  the  prince's  standard  was  raised  three  times. 
^Av  revoir.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  1"  cried  Gh&tillon,  setting  off  at  a 
gallop  to  join  his  escort. 

On  their  side,  Athos  and  Aramis  turned  rein,  and  went  to  salute  the 
coadjuteur  and  M.  de  Beaufort  As  to  M.  de  Bouillon,  he  had  had, 
towu*ds  the  end  of  the  conference,  such  a  terrible  parozjrsm  of  gout, 
lihat  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  back  to  Paris  in  a  litter.  In  exchange, 
21.  le  due  d'Elbeuf,  surrounded  b^  his  four  sons  as  b}[  an  itat-major^ 
vent  through  the  ranks  of  the  Parisian  army.  During  this  time,  between 
Charenton  and  the  ro^  army,  was  formed  a  long  blank  space,  which 
appeared  to  be  prepared  to  serve  as  a  last  bed  for  the  dead  bodies. 

^*  That  Mazarin  is  really  a  disgrace  to  Prance !"  said  the  coadjuteur, 
tightening  his  sword-belt,  which  he  wore,  in  the  fashion  of  the  ancient 
military  prelates,  outside  his  episcopal  simarre,  "  He  is  a  cuUtre,  who 
would  govern  Prance  as  he  would  a  faruL  Prance,  therefore,  must  never 
look  for  either  tranquillity  or  happiness  until  he  be  driven  out  of  it." 

"  They  don't  appear  to  have  agreed  about  the  colour  of  the  hat,"  said 
Aramis.    At  the  same  instant  M.  de  Beaufort  raised  his  sword. 

'*  Gentlemen  "  said  he, "  our  diplomacv  has  proved  fruitless ;  we  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  that  wretched  Mazarin ;  but  the  queen,  who  is  infatuated 
witn  him,  insists  upon  retaining  him  as  a  minister ;  so  that  we  have  but 
one  resource  left,  and  that  is  to  beat  him  thoroughly." 

"  Good ! "  said  the  coadjuteur ; "  there  is  a  specimen  of  M.  de  Beaufort's 
usual  eloquence." 

"  Portunately,"  said  Aramiff,*'  he  can  correct  his  errors  in  Prench  with 
the  point  of  his  sword." 

"Peuh!"  said  the  coadjuteur,  contemptuously,  ''I  can  assure  you 
that  throushout  this  war  he  is  very  pale." 
And  he  drew  his  own  sword. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he.  "the  enemy  is  coming  upon  us;  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  him  half-way!^' 

And,  without  troubling  himself  whether  he  was  followed  or  not,  he 
set  off.  His  rejgiment,  which  bore  the  name  of  regiment  of  Corinth, 
from  his  archbishopric,  moved  after  him,  and  commenced  the  mSlSe. 
On  his  side,  M.  de  Beaufort  directed  his  cavalry,  under  the  orders  of 
M.  de  Noirmontiers,  towards  Etampes,  where  it  would  fall  in  with  a 
convoy  of  provisions,  impatiently  looked  for  by  the  Parisians.  M.  de 
Beaufort  prepared  to  support  it.  M.  de  Chanleu,  who  commanded  in 
the  place,  held  himself  ready,  with  the  best  of  his  troops,  to  resist  the 
assault,  and  even,  if  the  enemy  should  be  repulsed,  to  attempt  a  sortie. 
By  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  combat  became  general  at  all  the  posts. 
The  coadjuteur,  whom  M.  de  Beaufort's  reputation  for  courase  exas- 
perated, threw  himself  into  the  front  of  the  fi^ht,  and  personally  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour.  His  vocation  certainly  was  the  sword,  and 
he  never  was  more  happy  than  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  drawing 
it  from  the  scabbard,  no  matter  for  whom  or  for  what.  But  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, if  be  had  played  his  part  of  soldier  well,  he  had  been  sadly 
deficient  in  that  of  colonel.  With  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  he  had 
charged  three  thousand,  and  his  men  were  beaten  back  in  disorder  to 
the  ramparts.  But  the  nre  of  Chanleu's  artillery  stopped  the  royal  army 
short,  and  it  appeared  for  an  instant  broken.  This,  however,  lasted  but 
for  a  short  time,  and  it  recovered  its  order  behind  a  group  of  houses  an<' 
a  little  wood. 
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Ohanleu  thou^t  the  moment  waf  come;  he  rushed  forward  at  fiie 
head  of  two  regiments  in  pursuit  of  the  royal  army ;  hut,  as  we  have 
said,  that  had  rallied,  and  returned  to  the  charge,  led  hy  M.  de  Cfai- 
tiUon  in  person.  The  charge  was  so  severe  and  so  ably  conducted,  that 
Chacleu  and  his  men  were  almost  surrounded.  Chanleu  ordered  a 
retreat,  which  was  begun  foot  by  foot,  st^  by  step.  Unfortunately,  at 
this  moment,  Chanleu  fell  mortally  wounded. 

M.  de  Ch^tillon  saw  him  fall,  and  announced  his  death  aloud,  which 
redoubled  the  courage  of  the  royal  army,  and  threw  the  two  regiments 
with  which  Chanleu  had  made  his  sortie  into  complete  disorder.  In 
consequence,  every  one  consulted  his  own  safety,  and  only  endeavoured 
to  regain  the  ramparts,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  coadjuteur  was  attempt- 
ing to  rally  his  roughly  handled  regiment. 

All  at  once  a  squadron  of  cavalry  charged  the  conquerors,  who  were 
entering  the  entrenchments  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives.  Athoe  and 
Aramis  charged  at  the  head  of  these :  Aramis  sword  and  nistol  in  hand, 
Athos  with  his  sword  in  its  sheath  and  his  pistols  in  his  holsters.  Athos 
was  calm  and  cold  as  on  parade,  only  his  handsome  and  noble  countenance 
saddened  at  beholding  so  many  men  slaughtered ;  on  one  side  sacrificed  by 
royal  obstinacy,  and  on  the  other  by  the  malignant  ambition  of  princes. 
Arsunis,  on  the  contrary^  killed  and  became  intoxicated  with  nght,  as 
he  usually  was.  His  brilliant  eyas  flashed  fire,  his  finely  cut  mouth 
smiled  with  a  terrible  sternness,  his  open  nostrils  respired  the  odour  of 
blood,  every  sword-cut  told,  and  the  butt  of  his  pistol  finished  the  wounded 
wretch  who  attempted  to  rise. 

On  the  opposite  side,  in  the  ranks  of  the  royal  army,  two  cavaliers, 
the  one  covered  with  a  gilded  cuirass,  the  other  with  a  simple  buff  coat, 
from  which  issued  the  sleeves  of  B,Ju8taucorp8  of  blue  velvety  charged  in 
the  front  ranks.  The  cavalier  in  the  gilded  cuirass  drove  full  against 
Aramis,  and  dealt  him  a  sword-stroke,  which  Aramis  parried  with  his 
usual  skill. 

"  Ah !  is  that  you,  Monsieur  de  ChMillon  ?"  cried  the  chevalier ; "  you 
are  right  welcome !    I  have  been  expecting  you ! " 

"  I  nope  I  have  not  made  you  wait  long,  monsieur  V  said  the  duke. 
•*  At  all  events,  here  I  am." 

"  Monsieur  de  Ch&tillon,"  said  Aramis,  drawing  a  second  pistoL  which 
he  had  reserved  for  this  occasion,  "  if  your  pistol  is  discharged,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  you  are  a  dead  man." 

"Ay,  monsieur,"  replied  ChSbtillon,  "but,  thank  God,  it  is  not" 
And  the  duke,  levelling  his  pistol,  took  aim  at  Aramis,  and  fired.  But 
Aramis  stooped  his  head  the  moment  he  saw  the  duke  apply  his  finser 
to  the  trigger,  and  the  ball  passed  over  his  head  without  touching  him. 

"  Ah !  ah !  you  have  missed  me,  monsieur,"  said  Aramis, "  but  I  swear 
1  will  not  miss  you." 

"  If  I  leave  you  time,"  cried  de  Ch&tillon,  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  springing  upon  him  with  lifted  sword. 

Aramis  waited  for  him  with  that  terrible  smile  peculiar  to  him  on  such 
occasions ;  and  Athos,  who  saw  Ch&tillon  advancing  upon  Aramis  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  was  opening  his  mouth  to  cry  "  Fire !  why 
don't  you  fire  ? "  when  the  shot  resounded.  M.  de  Ch&tillon  opened 
his  arms,  and  fell  back  on  the  crupper  of  his  horse.  The  ball  had  entered 
his  breast  by  the  slope  of  the  cuirass. 

"  I  am  a  dead  man,"  murmured  the  duke,  as  he  slipped  from  his  horse 
'"•^  to  the  ground. 

( told  you  so,  monsieur,  and  I  am  now  sorry  I  have  so  well  kept  mj 
.    Can  I  render  you  any  service?" 
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CMtillon  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  Aramis  was  about  to  alight, 
-when  all  at  once  he  reoelTed  a  Tiolent  blow  in  the  side ;  it  was  a  sword- 
out,  but  his  cuirass  repelled  it.  He  turned  sharply  round,  and  seized 
his  new  antagonist  by  the  wrist,  when  two  cries  were  heard  at  the  same 
instant,  one  Ht>m  himself  and  the  other  from  Athos  :-- 

"Eaoul!  Eaoul!" 

The  young  man  recognized  at  once  the  face  of  the  Chevalier  d'Her- 
blay  and  the  voice  of  his  father,  and  let  iail  his  sword.  Several  cavaliers 
of  the  Parisian  army  sprang  towards  Eaoul,  but  Aramis  covered  him 
with  his  sword. 

**  My  prisoner  I    Stand  off ! "  cried  he. 

Athos  quickly  seized  Baoul's  bridle,  and  led  his  horse  out  of  the 
mSlee. 

At  this  moment,  M.  le  Prince,  who  supported  M.  de  Ch&tillon  in  a 
se€X)nd  Une,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  milSe ;  he  was  known  by  his 
eagle  aspect  and  the  vigour  of  his  blows.  At  the  sight  of  him  the  regi- 
ment of  the  archbishop  of  Corinth,  which  the  coadjuteur,  with  all  his 
efforts,  had  not  been  able  to  reorganize,  threw  themselves  confusedly 
into  the  midst  of  the  Parisian  troops,  overthrew  everything  in  their 
way,  re-entered  Charenton  as  fugitives,  and  passed  through  without 
stopping.  The  coadjuteur,  drawn  along  by  the  current  of  his  own 
flying  men,  passed  near  the  group  formed  by  Athos,  Aramis,  and 
Baoul. 

*'  Ah,  ah !"  said  Aramis,  who  could  not,  in  his  jealousy,  help  rejoicing 
at  the  check  the  coadjuteur  had  met  with ;  **  in  your  quality  of  arch* 
bishop,  monsei^neur,  yoU  ought  to  know  the  Scriptures. 

''And  what  is  there  in  common  between  the  Scriptures  and  that 
which  has  happened  to  me  ?  "  asked  the  coadjuteur. 

"  That  M.  le  Prince  treats  you  to-day  like  Saint  Paul the  First  to 

the  Corinthians." 

"  Come,  come,''  said  Athos,  "the  joke  is  not  a  bad  one,  but  you  must 
not  stop  to  exchange  compliments  here.  Forward,  forward !  or  rather 
retreat !  for  the  battle  looks  to  me  very  like  being  lost  for  the  Fron« 
dears.'' 

"  It  is  all  the  same  to  me,"  said  Aramis ;  "  I  only  came  here  to  meet 
M.  de  Ch&tillon.  I  have  met  him,  and  am  satisfied ;  a  duel  with  ^ 
Ch&tillon  is  rather  flattering." 

"  And  still  more  with  a  p^risoner,"  said  Athos,  pointing  to  Baoul. 

The  three  cavaliers  continued  their  route  at  a  gallop.  The  young 
man  had  experienced  the  greatest  joy  at  meeting  with  his  father.  They 
rode  close  together,  the  lett  hand  of  the  young  man  clasi>ed  in  the  right 
hand  of  Athos.    When  clear  of  the  field  of  battle,-— 

*'  What  business  had  you  so  forward  in  the  miUe,  my  young  friend  ?'* 
asked  Athos ; ''  not  being  armed  for  combat^that  was  not  your  place." 

*'  That  was  because  1  was  not  intended  to  fight  to-day.  I  was  charged 
with  a  mission  for  the  cardinal,  and  was  going  to  Bueil,  when,  seeing 
M.  de  Ch&tillon  charge,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  charge  with  him.  It 
was  then  he  told  me  that  two  cavaliers  of  the  parliamentary  army  were 
seeking  me,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  oomte  de  la  F^re." 

"  So  you  knew  we  were  here,  and  yet  wanted  to  kill  your  friend  the 
chevalier?" 

'*  I  did  not  recognize  M.  le  Chevalier  in  his  armour,"  said  Baoul, 
blushing ;  '*  but  I  ought  to  have  known  him  by  his  skill  and  coolness." 

'*  Thank  you  for  tne  compliment,  my  young  friend,"  said  Aramis ; 
*'  one  may  easily  perceive  who  has  given  you  lessons  in  courtesy.  But 
you  were  going  to  Bueil,  did  you  say  ?  "— *•  Xes,"     ^ 
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**  To  ibe  cardinal's  readenoe  ?" 

*'  Yes ;  I  have  a  despatch  from  M.  le  Prince  for  his  eminence." 

"You  must  take  it,*  said  Athos. 

"  Oh !  no  such  thing ;  no  false  generosity,  oomte.  What,  the  devil ! 
our  fate,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  that  of  our  friends,  may  be 
connected  with  that  despatch." 

**  But  this  young  man  must  not  fail  in  his  duty." 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  forget,  comte,  this  young  man  is  my  prisoner. 
What  we  are  doing  is  idl  fair  in  war.  Besides,  the  conauered  need  not 
be  nice  in  their  choice  of  means.    Give  me  that  despatch,  BaouL" 

Baoul  hesitated ;  looking  into  the  eyes  of  Athos  for  his  rule  of  conduct 

*'  Give  up  the  despatch,  Baoul "  said  Athos :  "  you  are  the  prisoner  of 
the  Chevalier  d'Herblay.^' 

Baoul  yielded  with  repugnance ;  but  Aramis^  less  scrunulous  than  the 
comte  de  la  F^re,  ei^i^erly  seized  the  despatch,  devoured  the  contents, 
and  passed  it  over  to  Athos. 

**  1  ou,  who  are  a  believer,"  said  he, "  read  and  see,  giving  it  reflection, 
in  that  letter  something  which  Providence  judges  it  important  we 
should  know." 

Athos  took  the  letter,  though  still  with  a  frowning  brow ;  but  the 
idea  that  d' Artagnan  and  Porthos  mis^t  be  associated  with  it,  helped  to 
overcome  his  objection  to  read  it.  These  were  the  contents  of  the 
letter  :— 

"  MoKSEiONEUB :— I  shall  send  your  eminence  this  evening  the  ten 
men  you  require  to  strengthen  M.  de  Comminges*  little  troop.  They 
shall  be  good  soldiers,  able  to  cope  with  the  two  rough  adversaries,  of 
whose  address  and  resolution  your  eminence  seems  to  be  afraid." 

•*Oh.oh!"  said  Athos. 

"Well,"  asked  Aramis,"  what  do  you  think  of  the  two  adversaries 
who  require  ten  good  men,  in  addition  to  CJomminges*  troop,  to  keep 
them  in  order  ?  Two  drops  of  water  are  not  more  alike  than  these  are 
to  d*Artagnan  and  Porthos." 

"  We  will  beat  Paris  all  over  to-day,"  said  Athos, "  and  if  we  learn 
nothing  by  evening,  we  will  take  the  route  to  Pioardy,  and  I  willansw^ 
for  itj  tnanks  to  the  imagination  of  d'Artagnan,  that  we  shall  not  be 
long  m  finding  some  indication  which  will  remove  our  doubts." 

"  Let  us  proceed  to  beat  Paris^  then,  and  particularly  to  inquire  of 
Planchet  if  ne  has  had  any  intelligence  of  his  old  master." 

"  Poor  Planchet !  you  speak  of  him  quite  at  your  ease,  Aramis ;  he 
is  massacred,  no  doubt.  All  those  warliRe  bourgeois  must  have  marched 
out,  and  were  consequently  massacred." 

As  this  was  very  probable,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  inquietude  that  the 
two  friends  re-entered  Pans  by  the  Temple-gate,  and  directed  their 
course  towards  the  Place  Boyale,  where  they  expected  to  obtain  news 
of  those  poor  citizens.  But  the  astonishment  of  the  two  friends  was 
great  when  they  found  them  drinking  and  carousing— them  and  their 
captain,  still  encamped  on  the  Place  Boyale,  lamented  over  by  their 
families,  who,  hearing  the  report  of  the  cannon  at  Charenton,  muil 
have  imagined  their  brave  compatriots  under  fire. 

Athos  and  Aramis  questioned  Planchet  closely,  but  he  had  sees 
nothing  of  d'Artagnan.  They  wanted  to  take  him  with  them,  but  be 
said  he  could  not  leave  his  post  without  superior  orders. 

'^ve  o'clock  only  these  warlike  citizens  returned  to  their  homes. 
*iey  came  from  the  battle;  whereas  they  had  never  lost  sidit  of 
16  horse  of  I/ouis  XllL 
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*'  MUle  tonuerres  !"  said  Planchet,  as  he  entered  hifl  shop  in  the  Bue 
des  Lombards,  "  we  have  been  beaten  shamefully !  I  shall  never  get 
over  it  !^ 
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The  Route  to  Picardy. 

Athos  and  Aramis,  tolerably  safe  in  Paris,  oonld  not  conceal  from 
themselves  that  the  moment  they  set  foot  out  of  it  they  should  run  the 
greatest  danger;  but  we  know  how  little  these  extraordinary  men 
needed  ideas  of  that  kind.  Besides,  they  felt  that  the  dSnoitement  of  this 
second  Odyssey  was  drawing  near,  and  that  there  only  remained,  as  is 
said,  the  finishing  stroke  to  be  given. 

Besides.  Pans  itself  was  not  quiet ;  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  as 
some  of  the  generals  of  M,  le  prince  de  Conti  were  anxious  to  recover 
his  influence,  a  little  riot  or  two  were  got  up,  which  he  quieted,  and  that 
gave  him,  for  an  instant,  the  superiority  over  his  colleagues. 

In  one  of  these  riots,  M.  de  Beaufort  gave  up  the  house  and  library 
of  Mazarin  to  pillage,  to  give,  as  he  said,  something  to  the  poor  people 
to  gnaw. 

AthoB  and  Aramis  quitted  Paris  immediately  upon  this  coup  cPetat, 
which  took  place  the  evening  after  the  Parisians  had  been  beaten  at 
Charenton.  They  left  Paris  in  misery  almost  touching  upon  famine, 
agitated  by  fears,  torn  by  factions.  Parisians  and  Frondettrs,  they 
expected  to  find  the  same  misery,  the  same  fears,  the  same  intrigues  in 
the  enemy's  camp :  what  was  their  surprise  then,  on  passing  near  Saint 
Penis,  to  find  that  at  Saint  Germain  all  were  laughing,  singing,  and 
leading  a  joyous  life. 

The  two  gentlemen  took  by-roads ;  in  the  first  place,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Mazarin's  party,  spread  throughout  the  Isle  of 
Prance;  and,  secondly,  to  escape  the  Frondeursy  who  held  Normandy, 
and  who  would  not  have  failed  to  conduct  them  to  M.  de  Lon^ueville, 
whether  M.  de  Longueville  should  acknowledge  in  them  fnends  or 
enemies.  Once  free  from  these  dangers  they  would  fall  into  the 
Boulogne  road  at  Abbeville^  and  would  follow  it  step  by  step,  track  by 
track. 

They  were^  however,  for  some  time  undecided ;  two  or  three  aulerges 
had  been  visited,  two  or  three  auhergisUs  had  been  questioned,  without 
a  single  indication  arising  to  enlighten  their  doubts,  or  guide  their 
researches,  when,  at  Montreuil,  Athos  felt  something  rough  to  the  touch 
•of  his  delicate  fingers  on  the  table.  He  raised  the  cloth  and  read  the 
followmg  hieroglyphics  deeply  cut  with  the  blade  of  a  knife ; 

Port  •  .  •  d'Art. 2  February. 

'^ Admirable!"  said  Athos,  showing  the  inscription  to  Aramis;  "we 
meant  to  sleep  here ;  but  that  is  useless.    We  will  go  further." 

They  remounted  their  horses,  and  gained  Abbeville.  There  they 
stopped,  greatly  perplexed  by  the  vast  number  of  hostelries.  Tbev 
could  not  possibly  visit  them  all  How  could  they  guess  in  whicn 
the  friends  they  were  in  search  of  had  lodged  P 

**  Trust  me,  Athos,"  said  Aramis,  "  we  must  not  think  of  finding  any- 
thing at  Abbeville.  If  we  are  embarrassed,  our  friends  have  been  so 
likewise.   If  Porthos  had  been  alone,  he  wbuld  have  lodged  at  the  most 
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magnifioent  botel,  and  we,  by  deBcribiiis  bim,  sbould  be  sore  to  find 
traces  of  hia  passage.  But  d'Artagnaa  baa  none  of  those  weaknesaea. 
Porthos  would  in  vain  tell  him  he  was  dying  of  hunger,  be  would  hold 
on  his  course,  inexorable  as  destiny,  and  it  is  elsewhere  we  must  seek 
him." 

They  continued  their  route,  therefore,  but  nothing  presented  itself. 
It  was  the  most  painful  and  irksome  task  Athos  and  Aramis  had  ever 
undertaken,  and  without  that  triple  motive  of  honour,  friendship  and 
gratitude  incrusted  in  their  souls,  our  two  travellers  would  have 
renounced,  a  hundred  times,  examining  sands,  interrogating  peasants, 
oommenting  upon  signs^  and  watchins  countenances. 

They  went  on  in  this  way  as  far  as  P^ronne.  Athos  besan  to  despair. 
His  noble  and  ffenerous  nature  reproiached  itself  with  tne  darkness  in 
which  he  and  Aramis  remained.  Without  doubt  they  had  searched 
badl^^;  without  doubt  they  had  not  sufficientl^r  persisted  in  their 
inquiries,  or  been  sufficiently  i)er8picuous  in  their  investigations.  They 
were  on  the  point  of  retracing  their  steps^  when,  on  crossing  the 
faubourg  whicn  led  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  npoD  a  white  wall  which 
formed  the  angle  of  a  street  winding  round  the  rampart,  Athos  cast  his 
eves  upon  a  design  in  black,  which  represented,  with  the  artlessneas  of 
the  first  attempt  of  a  child,  two  horsemen  galloping;  furiously ;  one  of 
the  horsemen  neld  in  his  hand  a  placard,  upon  which  was  written  in 
Spanish,— 

"We  are  pursued!" 

'^  Oh !  oh !''  said  Athos,  **  here  is  something  clear  as  day.  However 
dosely  pursued,  d'Artagnan  has  stopped  five  minutes  here ;  which 
proves  he  was  not,  by  the  bye,  pursued  very  closely,  and  may  have 
escaped." 

Aramis  shook  his  head. 

"  If  he  had  escaped,  we  should  have  seen  him  or  beard  of  him  before 
now." 

**  You  are  riRht^  Aramis,  let  us  ^  on." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  mauietude  and  impatience  of  the  two 
gentlemen ;  the  inquietude  was  felt  by  the  tender  and  friendly  heart  of 
Athos;  the  impatience  belonged  to  the  nervous  and  easily  led  astray 
spirit  of  Aramis.  So  they  galloped  during  two  hours,  with  all  the  fuiy 
of  the  two  horsemen  on  the  walL  All  at  once,  in  a  narrow  gorge 
between  two  declivities,  the;^  saw  the  road  almost  blocked  up  by  an 
enormous  stone.  Its  primitive  place  was  indicated  on  one  of  the  decli- 
vities, and  the  kind  of  alveole  it  had  there  left  in  consequence  of  its 
extraction,  proved  that  it  had  not  rolled  of  itself,  whilst  its  weight 
made  it  clear  that  it  had  required  the  arm  of  an  Enceladus  or  a 
Briareus  to  move  it. 

Aramis  pulled  up  short.  ''Look  at  that  stone."  said  he;  ** there  is 
something  in  that  of  Ajax  or  Porthos.  We  will  alight  and  examine 
this  rock,  comte,  if  you  please." 

Both  were  down  in  an  instant.  The  stone  had  been  brought  with 
the  evident  aim  of  barring  the  road  to  horsemen.  It  had  been,  at  first, 
placed  across ;  then  the  horsemen  who  had  found  the  obstacle  had  dis- 
mounted and  turned  it  aside. 

The  two  friends  examined  the  stone  on  every  side  exposed  to  the 
light ;  but  it  showed  nothing  extraordinary.  They  then  called  Grimaud 
and  Blaisois,  and  all  four  succeeded  in  turning  the  rock.  Upon  the  sids 
towards  the  earth  was  written:— "fiight  light  horsemen  are  pursuing 

'  If  we  get  as  far  as  Compile,  we  will  stop  at  the  Paon  Cauroiuie ; 
host  is  a  friend  of  mine.''  ^ 
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"Here  is  something  posiUye,'^  said  Athos;  "and,  in  one  case  or 
the  other,  we  shall  inow  how  to  aoi  Forward,  tnen,  to  the  Paon 
Ck>uronn^ ! " . 

Aramis  was  rip;ht.  They  stopped  at  the  first  tavern  bush;  they  gave 
to  eaoh  horse  a  double  measure  of  oats  steeped  in  wine,  and  after  three 
hours  repose  resumed  their  journey.  The  men  themselves  were  almost 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  but  nope  supported  them. 

Six  hours  after,  Ath^s  and  Aramis  entered  Compidgne,  and  inquired 
for  the  Paon  Couronn^.  A  sign  was  pointed  out  to  them  exhibiting 
the  head  of  the  god  Pan,  with  a  crown  upon  his  head.  The  two  friends 
lighted  from  their  horses  without  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
sign,  which,  at  another  time,  would  have  excited  Aramis's  mirth.  They 
found  a  jolly  host,  bold  and  corpulent  as  a  Chinese  image,  of  whom  they 
asked  if  he  had  not  lodged,  either  recently  or  some  time  before,  two 
gentlemen  pursued  by  fight  horsemen.  Without  replying,  the  host 
went  and  fetched  out  of  an  old  trunk  half  the  bhide  of  a  rapier. 

"  Do  you  know  this  ?"  said  he. 

Athos  only  oast  a  glance  upon  it:  ''That  is  d'Artagnan'a  sword," 
aaidhe. 

"  Did  it  belong  to  the  short  or  the  tall  one  Ff 

«  To  the  shorter  of  the  two." 

"Ah !  I  see  you  are  friends  of  these  gentlemen.'^ 

"We  are.    What  is  become  of  them?" 

"  They  rode  into  my  yard  with  their  horses  quite  knocked  up,  and 
before  tney  had  time  to  shut  the  great  gates,  eight  hght  horsemen,  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  them,  entered  after  them." 

"Eight!"  said  Aramis.  "It  is  astonishing  that  d'Artacman  and 
Forthos,  two  men  of  a  valiant  nature,  should  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  arrested  by  eight  men ! " 

"  No  doubt,  monsieur,  and  the  eight  men  would  never  have  done  it, 
if  they  had  not  been  reinforced  from  the  city  by  twenty  soldiers  from 
the  royal  Italian  regiment  in  garrison  here ;  your  friends  were  over- 
whelmed by  numbers." 

"  Arrested ! "  said  Athos,  "and  do  you  know  what  for  ?  " 

"No,  monsieur;  they  were  taken  away  immediately,  and  they  had 
no  time  to  say  anything;  only  when  they  were  gone,  I  picked  up  this 
fragment  of  a  sword  upon  the  field  of  battle,  whilst  assisting  to  carry 
away  two  dead  men,  and  five  or  six  wounded." 

"  And  they  "  asked  Aramis,  "  had  nothing  happened  to  them  ?  " 

"  No,  monsieur,  nothing.  I  believe." 

"  Well ! "  said  Aramis,  '^that,  at  least,  is  a  consolation." 

"  Do  you  know  where  they  have  taken  them  to  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

"  Towards  Louvres." 

"Lotus  leave  Blaisois  and  Grimaud  here," said  Athos;  "they  can 
return  to-morrow,  to  Pans  with  the  horses,  which  we  cannot  ride  fur- 
ther to-day ;  we  will  go  post." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Aramis. 
.    They  sent  out  in  search  of  horses,  whilst  the  two  friends  snatched  a 
hasty  dinner.    They  wished,  if  they  gained  any  intelligence  at  Louvres, 
to  be  able  to  continue  their  journey. 

They  arrived  at  Louvres.  There  was  but  one  auberge.  They  there 
drank  of  a  liquor  which  has  preserved  its  reputation  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  which  was  compounded  as  early  as  that  time. 

"  We  will  aUght  here,"  said  Athos ;  "  d'Artagnan  will  not  have  missed 
the  opportunity  to  drink  a  glass  of  liquor^  and  leave  us  some  indica- 
tion." 
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They  went  in  and  asked  for  two  glasses  of  liquor  at  the  counter,  as 
d'Artaxnan  and  Portfaos  would  have  done.  The  oounter  at  which  peo- 
ple were  acousted  to  drink  was  oovered  with  a  plate  of  tin.  Upon  tins 
plate  some  one  had  written  with  a  large  pin,  *'Bueil,  D." 

"  They  are  at  Bueil/'  said  Aramis,  whom  this  inscription  struck  the 
first. 

"  Let  US  go  to  Eueil,  then,"  said  Athos. 

**  That  would  be  throwing  ourselves  into  the  wolfs  moath,"  said 
Aramis. 

"  If  I  had  been  the  ftiend  of  Jonas,  as  I  am  d'Artagnan'a,''  sud 
Athos,  ''I  would  have  followed  him  into  the  belly  of  the  whale,  and  you 
would  do  as  much,  Aramis." 

"  Decidedly,  my  dear  count,  I  believe  you  think  me  better  than  I  am. 
If  I  were  sJone,  I  do  not  think  I  should  go  to  Rueil  without  great  pre- 
cautions ;  but  where  you  go,  I  will  go." 

They  took  horse,  then,  and  set  out  for  Eueil. 

Athos,  without  knowing  it,  had  given  Aramis  the  best  advice  possi- 
ble. The  parliamentary  deputies  had  .just  arrived  at  Bueil,  for  those 
famous  conferences  which  were  to  last  three  weeks,  and  bring  about 
that  lame  peace,  in  consequence  of  which  M.  le  Prince  was  arrested. 
Eueil,  theiL  was  full  of  Parisians,  advocates^  presidents,  councillors, 
men  of  the  long  robe  of  all  sorts ;  and,  belonging  to  the  oourt,  of  gen- 
tlemen, officers,  and  guards.  It  was  easy,  therefore,  in  the  midist  of  all 
this  confusion  to  remain  as  unobserved  as  they  wished  to  be.  Besides, 
the  conferences  had  brought  about  a  truce,  and  to  arrest  two  gentle- 
men, at  that  moment,  and  they  Prondeurs  of  the  first  rank,  would  be  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  two  friends,  believed  everybody  occupied  with  the  aubgect  that 
created  their  own  uneasiness.  They  mixed  with  all  the  groups  they 
met  with,  believing  that  they  certainly  should  hear  d'Artagnan  and 
Porthos  mentionea;  but  everybody  was  thinking  and  talking  of 
nothing  but  articles  and  amendments.  Athos  then  proposed  to  go 
directly  to  the  minister. 

*'  My  dear  fHend,"  objected  Aramis, "  what  you  say  is  very  noble  and 
straightforward ;  but.  beware !  our  security  arises  from  our  obscurity. 
I  f  we  make  ourselves  known,  after  one  fashion  or  another,  we  shall  imme- 
diately join  our  friends  in  some  dungeon  from  which  the  devil  himself 
could  not  liberate  us.  We  will  try  to  discover  them  by  accident,  but 
after  our  own  fancy.  Arrested  at  Gompi^gne,  they  have  been  broueht 
to  Eueil,  of  which  we  acquired  the  certainty  at  Louvres ;  conducted  to 
Eueil,  they  have  been  interrogated  by  the  cardinal ;  afber  this  interro- 
gatory, he  has  either  kept  them  near  his  person,  or  has  sent  them  to 
Saint-Germain.  As  to  the  Bastille,  they  are  not  there,  because  the 
Bastille  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Prondeurs,  and  Broussel's  son  commands 
in  it  They  are  not  dead,  for  the  death  of  d'Artagnan  would  never  be 
achieved  quietly.  As  to  Porthos,  I  believe  him  to  be  eternal,  notwith- 
standing his  impetuosity.  We  will  not  despair :  we  will  take  a  UtUe 
rest,  and  remain  at  Eueil,  for  my  conviction  is  that  they  are  at  EueiL 
But  what  ails  :^ou  ?    How  pale  you  look  ? " 

"  Oh !  this  ails  me,"  said  Athos  in  a  tremulous  voice ;  "  I  have  this 
moment  recollected  that  Cardinal  Eichelieu  caused  a  frightful  oubliette 
to  be  built  at  his  ch&teau  of  EueiL" 

"  Oh !  be  easy  on  that  head,"  said  Aramis.    **  Eichelieu  was  a  gentle- 

our  eq^ual  in  birth,  our  superior  in  position.    He  could,  like  a 

"ay  his  hand  upon  the  hoid  of  the  greatest  of  ua,  ana,  when 

g  it,  make  that  head  shake  upon  our  Moulders,   But  Maauio 
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is  a  ctttsire  who  can  at  niost  pretend  to  take  ns  I7  the  oolhu^  like  an 
archer.  Be  reassured,  then,  my  friend;  I  persist  in  thinking  that 
d'Artagnan  and  Porthoe  are  at  lUieil,  not  onl^  tiviniE,  hut  liTing  well." 

**  Never  mind,"  said  Athos;  **  we  mnst  obtam  penmarion  of  the  coed- 
jnteur  to  take  iNirt  in  ^e  ccmferaioeB,  and  thus  gain  admioion  to  the 
ch&teau  of  BueiL" 

"  WhaL  with  all  those  hideons  bhM^  robes !  Never  think  of  it,  mj 
friend !  Believe  me,  there  will  not  be  a  word  said  rdative  to  the 
liberty  or  imprisonment  of  d'Artagnan  and  Porthos.  No^  it  is  m j  ad- 
vice that  we  seek  some  other  means.^ 

*'Well,"  replied  Athos,  "tiiat  brmgs  me  back  to  mj  first  idea;  I 
know  no  better  means  than  to  act  framkly  and  loyally.  I  will  go,  not 
to  the  minister,  bat  to  the  queen,  and  will  say  to  her,— 'Madame;, 
restore  to  us  your  two  servants,  and  our  two  friends.' " 

"  That  is  a  last  resource,  which  we  shall  always  be  at  liberty  to  em- 
ploy. But^  Athos^  trust  me,  do  not  think  of  it  till  the  last  extremity ; 
we  can  always  do  that  In  the  mean  time  let  us  continue  our  researches." 

They  did  so,  and  gained  so  much  information  by  a  thousand  pre- 
tences, some  more  ingenious  than  others,  and  by  talking  with  every 
body  they  met  with,  that  they,  at  last,  got  to  one  of  the  light  horsemen 
who  had  formed  part  of  the  escort  whidi  broog^t  d'Artagnan  and 
Porthos  from  Gompidgne  to  BueiL  Without  this  hght  horaeman  tiiey 
would  never  have  known  thev  woe  there.  Atiios  wis  continually 
recurring  to  his  idea  of  seeing  the  queen. 

"In  order  to  see  the  queen,"  said  Anunii^  ''yon  must  first  see  the 
cardinal,  and  no  sooner  shall  we  have  seen  the  cardinal  than— remember 
what  I  say,  Athos— we  shall  be  united  to  our  friends,  but  not  after  a 
fashion  to  please  any  of  us.  Let  us  act  at  liberty,  in  order  to  act  well 
andpromptly." 

"  I  will  see  the  queen,"  said  AthosL 

*'  Well,  my  liiend,  if  you  are  determined  to  commit  that  folly,  give 
me  notice  the  day  before  yon  go.** 

-What  for?" 

**  Because  I  will  take  advantage  of  the  drcomstance,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Paris." 

"Whom  to  see?" 

"  Dame  /"  how  do  I  know  ?  Perhaps  Madame  de  Longneville.  She 
is  all-powerful  there ;  she  will  help  me.  Onl^  be  sure  to  let  me  know, 
by  some  means,  if  you  are  arrested;  then  I  will  look  round  me  as  best 
I  may." 

**  Why  should  yon  not  risk  this  arrest  with  me;,  Aramis  ?** 

-No,  I  thank  you." 

"  All  four  arrested  and  united,  I  think  our  risk  would  not  be  so  great 
At  the  end  of  four-and-twenty  hours  we  should  all  find  our  way  out" 

"  My  friend,  since  I  killed  Chfttillon,  the  darling  of  all  the  women  of 
Saint-Germain,  I  have  too  much  splendour  around  my  person,  not  to 
make  me  doubly  fearfrd  of  imprisonment  The  queen  would  be  able  to 
follow  the  counsels  of  Mazarin  on  that  occasion,  and  the  advice  Mazarin 
would  give  would  be  to  bring  me  to  triaL" 

"  But  can  you  think,  Aramis,  she  loves  that  Italian  to  the  degree 
people  say  she  does  ?" 

**  She  once  loved  an  Englishman  dearly  " 

•*  Perhaps  ^— she  is  a  woman." 

"  Not  at  alL  my  friend ;  jou  are  mistaken ;  she  is  a  queen !" 

"  Well,  I  devote  myself  ui  this  cause^  and  I  will  go  and  ask  an 
audience  of  Anne  of  Austria.'' 
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**  Farefirell,  then,  Athos !  I  will'go  and  raise  an  aftny.* 
"What  to  do?" 

'*  To  oome  back  and  besiege  Bueil." 
•*  Where  shall  we  meet  again  ?" 
**  At  the  foot  of  the  cardinal's  gibbet." 

And  the  two  friends  separated,  Aramis  to  return  to  Paris,  and  Athos 
to  open  for  himself^  by  some  preparatory  proceedings,  a  way  to  the  qneen. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

The  Qratitade  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

Athos  experienced  much  less  difficulty  than  he  had  expected  in 
making  his  way  to  Anne  of  Austria;  everything,  on  the  contrary,  was 
smooth  from  the  first  step,  and  the  audience  he  desired  was  granted  for 
the  following  day,  after  the  levee,  to  which  his  birth  gaye  him  the  right 
of  being  present. 

A  great  crowd  filled  the  apartments  of  Saint-Germain ;  never,  either 
at  the  Louvre  or  the  Palais  Koyal,  had  Anne  of  Austria  had  a  greater 
number  of  courtiers ;  only  one  movement  was  perceptible  among  this 
large  assembly,  who  belonged  to  the  secondary  noblesse,  whilst  aU  the 
first  gentlemen  of  Prance  were  with  M.  de  Conti,  M.  de  Beaufort^  and 
the  coadjuteur. 

Por  the  rest,  great  gaiety  reigned  in  this  court  The  particular 
character  of  this  war  was  that  more  verses  were  made  than  canncm  were 
fired.  The  court  made  songs  on  the  Parisians,  who,  in  their  tarn,  made 
songs  upon  the  court;  and  the  wounds,  not  being  mortal,  were  not  the 
less  painful,  inflicted  as  they  were  with  the  arms  of  ridicule. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  general  hilarity  and  apparent  frivolity,  great 
preoccupation  dwelt  in  the  bottom  of  all  minds.  Should  Mazarin 
remain  minister  or  favourite  ? — or  should  Mazarin,  who  came  from  the 
south  like  a  cloud,  should  he  be  carried  away  back  again  by  the  wind 
that  had  brought  him  ?  Evervbody  hoped  so,  everybody  desired  it ;  so 
that  the  minister  felt  that  all  the  homa^,  all  the  courtesies^  covered 
bitter  hatred,  ill  disguised  fh>m  fear  and  interest.  He  felt  hmiself  iH 
at  ease,  not  knowing  uprai  what  to  reckon,  nor  to  whom  to  look  for 
support. 

M.  le  Prince  himself,  who  fought  for  him,  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  laughing  at  him  or  humiliating  him,  and  that  two  or  three  times 
over.  Mazarin  having  wished,  before  the  conciueror  of  Booroy,  to  act 
according  to  his  will,  the  latter  looked  at  him  in  a  manner  to  give  Yam 
to  understand  that  if  he  defended  him  it  was  neither  from  oonviction 
nor  enthusiasm. 

Then  the  cardinal  threw  himself  upon  the  queen,  his  only  support 
But  on  two  or  three  repetitions,  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  tins  support 
vacillated  beneath  his  hand. 

The  hour  of  audience  being  arrived,  it  was  announced  to  the  oomte 
de  la  P^re  that  it  would  take  place,  but  that  he  must  wait  afewminoto^ 
the  queen  having  to  hold  a  council  with  her  minister. 

This  was  the  truth.  Paris  had  just  sent  a  new  deputation,  which 
was  to  endeavour  at  length  to  give  some  turn  to  affairs^  and  the  queen 
was  consulting  with  Mazarin  upon  the  aort  of  reception  to  be  given  to 
these  deputies. 
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The  preoccupation  was  great  among  the  high  personages  of  the  state. 
Athos  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse  moment  to  speak  of  his  friends-^ 
poor  atoms,  lost  in  the  unchuned  whirlwind.  But  Athos  was  an  in- 
ilexihle  man,  who  never  trifled  with  a  decision  once  taken,  when  that 
decision  appeared  to  him  to  emanate  from  his  conscience,  and  was 
dictated  by  his  duty.  He  insisted  upon  being  introduced,  saying  that 
although  he  was  not  deputed  by  M.  de  Gonti,  M.  de  Beaufort^  M.  de 
Bouiflon,  M.  d'Elbeuf,  or  the  co«Ldjuteur,  by  Madame  de  Longueville. 
M.  Broussel,  or  the  Parliament,  and  came  on  his  own  account,  he  had 
nevertheless  things  of  great  importance  to  say  to  her  majesty. 

The  conference  over,  the  queen  desired  him  to  be  called  to  her  cabinet. 
Athos  was  introduced  and  named.  It  was  a  name  which  had  too  often 
resounded  in  the  ears  of  her  majesty,  and  too  often  vibrated  in  her 
heart,  for  Anne  not  to  remember  it;  nevertheless  she  remained  im- 
passible, contenting  herself  with  looking  at  the  gentleman  with  that 
steadiness  which  is  only  permitted  in  queen-like  women,  whether  by 
beauty  or  rank. 

"  Is  it  a  service  you  come  to  offer  us,  count?"  said  Anne,  after  a 
minute's  silence. 

**  Yes,  madame,  a  service,"  said  Athos,  shocked  at  her  not  appearinff 
to  know  hiuL  Athos's  was  a  great  heart,  consequently  he  was  a  bad 
courtier.  Anne's  brow  became  contracted.  Mazarin,  who,  seated 
before  a  table,  was  turning  over  papers  like  a  simple  secretary  of  states 
raised  his  head. 

"  Sneak,"  siud  the  queen.    Mazarin  returned  to  his  papers. 

**  Madame,"  resumed  Athos,  "  two  of  my  friends,  two  of  your  majes- 
ty*s  most  intrepid  servants,  M.  d'Artagnan  and  M.  du  Yallon,  sent  mto 
England  by  M.  le  Cardinal,  have  suddenly  disapi)eared  at  the  moment 
they  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  France,  and  it  is  not  known  what  is 
become  of  them." 

"  Well  I "  said  the  queen. 

"Well,"  said  Athos,  "I  address  myself  to  the  benevolence  of  your 
majesty,  to  learn  what  is  become  of  these  two  gentlemen ;  reserving 
to  myself,  if  it  be  afterwards  necessary,  to  address  myself  to  your 
justice." 

"Monsieur,"  replied  Anne  of  Austria,  with  that  hauteur  which, 
towards  certain  men,  became  impertinence, "  this,  then,  is  the  cause  of 
your  troubling  us,  amidst  the  great  preoccupations  which  agitate  us ! 
An  affair  of  police !  Why,  you  know,  monsieur— or  you  ou^ht  to  know 
— that  we  have  no  longer  a  police,  now  we  are  not  in  Paris." 

"  I  believe,  madame,"  said  Athos,  bowing  with  cold  respect,  '*  that 
70ur  majesty  has  no  occasion  to  inquire  of  the  police  to  learn  what  is 
become  of  MM.  d'Artagnan  and  du  Vallon ;  and  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  interrogate  M.  the  Cardinal  where  those  two  gentlemen  are, 
M.  the  Cardinal  could  answer,  without  interrogating  anything  but  his 
own  remembrances." 

**  Why,  God  pardon  me ! "  said  Anne,  with  that  disdainful  movement 
of  the  lips  peculiar  to  her,  "it  seems  to  me  you  are  interrogating 
yourself." 

'*  Yes,  madame :  and  I  have  almost  a  right  to  do  so,  for  it  concerns 
M.  d'Artagnan — M.  d'Artagnan,  please  to  understand,  madame ! "  said 
he,  so  as  to  bend  the  brow  of  the  queen  beneath  the  remembrances  of 
the  woman. 

Mazarin  perceived  it  was  time  for  him  to  oome  to  the  succour  of 
Anne  of  Austria.  "  Monsieur  the  count,"  said  he,  '*  I  will  inform  you 
of  one  thing  of  which  her  miuesty  is  ignorant;  and  that  is,  what  is 
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become  of  these  two  gentlemen  ;~the7  faftye  been  disobedient  to  oiden^ 
and  they  are  under  arrest." 

**  Then  I  supplicate  your  majesty,"  said  Atbos,  still  impasable,  mud 
without  replymg  to  Mazarin,  ''  to  remove  those  arrests  in  favour  of 
MM.  d'Artagnan  and  du  Vallon." 

"  What  you  ask  me  is  an  afEair  of  discipUne,  and  does  not  concern  me 
at  all,  monsieur  "  replied  the  queen. 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  never  replied  so  when  your  majesty's  service 
was  concerned/'  said  Athos,  bowing  with  dignity ;  and  he  made  two 
step?  backwards  towards  the  door.    Mazarin  stopped  him. 

You  come  from  England  likewise,  monsieur,  I  believe,"  said  he, 
making  a  sign  to  the  queen,  who  had  become  very  piale,  and  was  evidently 
about  to  nve  a  rigorous  order. 

*'  And  I  was  present  at  the  last  moments  of  Xing  Charles,"  said 
Athos.  '*Poor  King!  guilty,  at  most^  of  weaknesses,  and  whom  his 
subjects  have  punished  severely :  thrones  are  very  unstesuly  at  this 
moment,— there  is  little  encouragement  for  devoted  hearts  to  serve  the 
interest  of  princes.  It  was  the  second  time  M.  d'Artagnan  went  to 
England ;  the  first  was  for  the  honour  of  a  great  queen ;  the  object  of 
the  second  was  the  life  of  a  great  kinfi;." 

'*  Monsieur,"  said  Anne  to  Mazarin,  with  an  accent  from  which  all 
her  habits  of  dissimulation  had  not  been  able  to  banish  the  real  expie»» 
sion, "  see  if  something  cannot  be  done  for  these  gentlemen." 

'*  Madame,"  said  Mazarin, "  I  will  do  all  your  majesty  pleases." 

"  Do  all  that  Monsieur  le  comte  de  la  JFdre  asLs  you.  Is  not  that 
your  name,  monsieur?" 

"  I  have  yet  another  name,  madame ;  I  am  called  Athos." 

**  Madame,"  said  Mazarin,  with  a  smile  which  indicated  with  what 
facility  he  understood  half  a  word, "  you  may  be  satisfied;  your  wishes 
shall  be  complied  with." 

"  You  have  heard,  monsieur,"  said  the  queen. 

"Yes,  madame;  and  I  expected  nothmg  less  from  your  majestyfs 
justice.  So  I  shall  see  my  friends  again,  ehall  I  not,  madame?  it  is 
thusyour  majesty  means ?" 

**  1  ou  will  shortly  see  them  again ;  yes.  monsieur,  you  wilL  But,  d 
pr(ypo3f  you  are  a  Frondeur,  are  you  not  ?" 

"Madame,  I  serve  the  king." 

"  Yes ;  after  your  own  manner." 

"  M7  manner  is  that  of  all  true  gentlemen,  madame;  and  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  two,"  replied  he,  haughtily. 

Go,  then,  monsieur,'^  said  the  queen,  dismissing  Athos  with  a  ges- 
ture ;  "  vou  have  obtained  all  you  wished  to  obtain ;  you  have  learnt  all 
you  wisned  to  know." 

Then,  addressing  Mazarin  as  soon  as  the  door  closed  after  Athos,— 

'*  Cardinal,"  said  she,  "  have  that  insolent  gentleman  arrested  before 
he  leaves  the  court." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  doing  so,"  said  Mazarin ;  "  and  I  am  happy  that 
your  majesty  gives  me  an  order  I  was  about  to  solicit.  These  fire-eaten^ 
who  bring  into  our  epoch  the  traditions  of  the  last  reirai,  annov  as 
greatlv;  and,  as  we  have  already  taken  two,  we  will  add  a  tibdra  to 
them." 

Athos  had  not  been  entirely  the  dupe  of  the  queen.  There  was 
something  in  her  tone  that  struck  him,  and  which  appeared  to  threaten 
whilst  promising.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  affected  by  a  ain|^ 
suspicion,  particularly  when  he  had  been  told  that  he  wonldf  soon  aes 
his  friends  again.  Be  waited,  therefore,  in  one  of  the  chambers  a4joiiiii« 
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-tJaiA  in  which  he  had  had  an  audience,  until  d'Artaonan  and  Porthos 
sliould  be  brought  to  him,  or  that  he  should  be  fetched  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  theuL 

vv  ith  this  expectation  he  approached  one  of  the  windows,  and  looked 
xnechanically  into  the  courtyard.  He  thence  saw  the  deputation  from 
t^l^e  Parisians,  which  came  to  regular  the  definitive  place  for  the  con- 
ferences, and  to  salute  the  queen.  There  were  counsellors  of  Parlia- 
znent,  presiden1»,  and  advocates ;  among  whom  were  scarcely  visible  a 
few  men  of  the  sword.  An  imposing  escort  waited  for  them  outside 
the  iron  gates. 

Athos  was  looking  with  much  attention ;  for,  amidst  the  crowd,  he 
fancied  he  saw  somebody  he  knew,  when  he  felt  himself  lightly  touched 
on  the  shoulder.    He  turned  round. 

"  Ah !  Monsieur  de  Gomminges ! "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  it  is  I ;  and  I  am  charged  with  a  mission  for  wMch 
I  beg  vou  to  accept  my  excuses." 

"  Of  what  nature,  monsieur  ?"  asked  Athos. 
**  Have  the  kindness  to  surrender  your  sword  to  me,  count." 
Athos  smiled,  and  opened  the  window.    "  Aramis  "  cried  he. 
A  gentleman  turned  round:  it  was  he  whom.Atnos  had  thought  he 
recognized.    That  gentleman  was  Aramis.    He  nodded  in  a  mendly 
wav  to  the  count. 

'^Aramis,"  said  Athos.  "I  am  arrested." 
'*  Very  well ! "  repliea  Aramis,  phlegmatically. 
'*  Monsieur,"  said  Athos,  turning  towards  Gomminges,  and  present- 
ing his  sword  by  the  hilt,  with  much  politeness,  "  here  is  my  sword ; 
have  the  kindness  to  take  care  of  it,  that  I  may  have  it  again  when 
I  am  liberated  from  prison.  I  value  it  greatly ;  it  was  presented  to 
my  ancestor  by  Prancis  I.  In  those  times,  monarchs  armed  gentlemen, 
they  did  not  disarm  them.  Now,  monsieur,  whither  will  you  conduct 
me?" 

*'  Into  my  own  apartments  at  first,"  said  Gomminges :  **  the  queen  will 
^  the  place  of  your  ulterior  abode." 
Athos  followed  Gomminges,  without  adding  a  single  word. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

The  Royalty  of  M.  de  MazariHi 

(The  ai'resi  made  no  noise,  caused  no  scandal^  and  Was  even  almoit 
bot  known.  It  did  not  at  all  stop  the  march  of  events,  and  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  city  of  Paris  was  solemnly  informed  that  it  was  to  appear 
before  the  queen. 

The  gueen  received  it,  mute  and  haughty  as  ever ;  she  listened  to  the 
complaints  and  supplications  of  the  deputies;  but  when  they  had 
finished  their  speeches,  no  one  was  able  to  say,  so  perfectly  indifferent 
had  the  countenance  of  Anne  of  Austria  remained,  whether  she  had 
heard  them  or  not. 

In  revenge,  Mazarin,  present  at  this  audience,  heard  perfectly  w^ 
what  the  deputies  demanded :  that  was,  his  dismis^,  in  terms  clear  and 
precise,  purely  and  simply.  The  speeches  ended,  the  queen  remaining 
gilent,— 

''Gentlemen"  said  Maairin,  '^I  will  join  you  in  supplicating  the 
2  z 
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<ltieen  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  e^ils  of  her  sabjects.  I  have  done  eTerytiung 
in  my  power  to  alleviate  them,  and  yet  the  public  belief  is,  you  ay, 
that  they  arise  from  me,  a  poor  foreigner,  who  have  not  been  able  to 
succeed  in  pleasing  the  French  nation.  Alas !  I  have  not  been  under- 
stood, and  that  was  probable ;  I  succeeded  the  most  sublime  man  that 
has  ever  supported  the  sceptre  of^the  kin^m  of  France.  The  remem- 
brances of  M.  de  Richelieu  crush  me.  If  1  were  ambitions,  I  should 
strive  in  vain  against  those  recollections ;  but  I  am  not ;  and  will  give 
a  proof  I  am  not  I  declare  myself  conquered.  I  will  do  what  the 
people  require.  If  the  Parisians  are  at  all  in  the  wrong — and  who^ 
gentlemen,  are  not  ?— Paris  is  sufficiently  punished :  enough  blood  has 
flowed,  enough  misery  weighs  upon  a  oity  deprived  of  its  king  and  of 
justice.  It  is  not  for  me,  a  simple  individual,  to  assume  bo  much 
importance  as  to  separate  a  queen  from  her  kingdom.  Since  you  require 
me  to  retire,— well  I—I  will  retire." 

''Then,"  said  Aramis,  in  the  ear  of  one  who  stood  near  him,  "peaoe 
is  made,  and  the  conferences  are  useless.  I^othing  remains  to  be  done 
but  to  send  M.  Masarin,  under  a  good  guard,  to  the  most  distant 
frontier,  and  to  keep  a  strict  watch  that  he  does  not  return  by  that  or 
any  other." 

^  Stop  a  minute,  monsieur,"  said  the  man  of  the  long  robe  he  addressed 
himself  to :  "  Pette  !  what  a  rate  you  are  going  at !  it  is  ]>lain  you  are 
a  man  of  the  sword.  There  is  the  chapter  of  remunerations  and  in- 
demnifications to  be  settled." 

"Monsieur  the  chancellor,"  said  the  queen,  turning  to  otir  old 
acquaintance  Siguier,  "you  will  open  the  conferences;  th^ shall  be 
held  at  BueiL  M.  le  Cardinal  has  said  things  which  have  affected  me 
Terymuch;  and  that  is  wh^  I  cannot  answer  you  at  greater  length. 
As  to  what  regards  his  remaminv  or  leaving,  I  ieel  too  much  gratitude 
towards  M.  le  Cardinal  not  to  leave  him  liberty  of  action  m  every 
respect    M.  le  Cardinal  will  do  exactly  as  he  pleases." 

A  fugitive  paleness  shaded  the  intelligent  countenance  of  the  minister. 
He  looked  at  the  queen  with  uneasiness.  Her  face  was  so  impassibk^ 
that,  like  ottiers,  he  could  not  possibly  read  what  was  passing  in  her 
heart 

*'iiut»"  added  the  queen,  whilst  awaiting  the  decision  of  M.  de 
Masarin,  "*  let  there  be  no  question,  I  b^of  you,  but  of  the  king." 

The  deputies  bowed  and  retired.  "  What ! "  exclaimed  the  queen, 
the  moment  the  last  of  them  had  quitted  the  apartment^  **  would  you 
yield  to  these  BoUn*  and  advocates !" 

"  There  is  no  degree  of  sacrifice^  madame,"  said  Mazarin,  fixing  his 
piercing  eyes  upon  the  queen,  ''which  I  am  not  ready  to  impose  upon 
myself  for  your  miyesty's  welfare." 

Anne's  head  drooped,  and  she  fell  into  one  of  those  reveries  which 
were  so  habitual  with  her.  The  remembrance  of  Athos  returned  to 
her  mind.  The  bold  bearing  of- the  gentleman ;  his  at  once  firm  and 
dignified  speech ;  the  phantoms  he  had  evoked  by  a  word^  recalled  to 
her  a  host  of  intoxicating  poetrv ;— youth,  beauty,  the  brillianoy  of  the 
loves  of  twenty,  the  rude  combats  of  her  supporters^  and  the  bloody 
end  of  Buckingham,  the  only  man  she  had  really  loved,  with  the  heroism 
of  her  obscure  defenders,  who  had  saved  her  in  spite  of  the  double 
hatred  of  Richelieu  and  the  king. 
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"We  must  then,"  murmured  Anne,  "yield  to  the  storm,  purchase 
peace,  and  wait,  patiently  and  religiously,  for  better  times." 

Mazarin  smiled  bitterly  at  this  proposition,  which  announced  that 
she  had  taken  the  minister's  words  seriously. 

Anne's  head  was  inclined,  and  she  did  not  see  that  smile;  but 
remarking  that  her  question  elicited  no  answer,  she  looked  up. 

•*  You  do  not^answer  me,  cardinal ;  what  are  you  thinking  about?" 

"I  was  thinking,  madame,  that  that  insolent  gentleman  whom 
Comminges  has  arrested,  had  alluded  to  M,  de  Buckingham,  whom 
you  permitted  to  be  assassinated ;  to  Madame  Chevreuse,  whom  you 
X>ermitted  to  be  exiled ;  and  to  M.  de  Beaufort,  whom  you  caused  to  be 
imprisoned.  But  he  alluded  to  me,  because  he  does  not  know  what  or 
who  I  am-  with  respect  to  you." 

Anne  of  Austria  started,  as  she  did  when  her  pride  was  wounded;  she 
blushed,  and  to  avoid  answering,  dug  her  sharp  nails  into  her  beautiful 
hands. 

"  He  is  a  man  of  good  counsel,  of  honour  and  intelligence,  without 
reckoning  that  he  is  a  man  of  high  courage.  You  know  something  of 
him,  do  you  not,  madame  ?  I  would  say  to  him,  then— it  is  a  personal 
favour  I  do  him,— in  what  he  is  deceived  with  regard  to  me— it  is  that 
truly,  what  these  people  ask  of  me  is  almost  an  abdication,  and  an  abdi- 
cation requires  a  little  reflection." 

*"  An  abdication  ! "  said  Anne  of  Austria;  "  I  thought,  monsieur,  that 
it  was  only  kings  that  abdicated." 

**  Well,  madame,  and  am  I  not  almost  king,  and  king  of  France  itself? 
Thrown  upon  the  foot  of  a  bed  royal,  I  can  assure  you.  madame,  that 
my  minister's  aimarre  very  much  resembles  a  king's  cloak." 

This  was  one  of  the  humiliations  which  Mazarin  most  frequentlv 
made  her  undergo,  and  beneath  which  she  constantly  bowed  her  head. 
It  was  only  Elizabeth  and  Catherine  II.  who  were,  at  the  same  time, 
mistresses  and  queens  for  their  lovers. 

*'  Monsieur,"  said  she,  "have  I  not  said,  and  have  you  not  heard  me 


say  to  those  people,  that  you  should  act  exactly  as  you  pleased  ? ' 

^  In  that  case,"  said  Mazarin, "  I  beUeve  it  ought  to  please  me  to 
remain.  It  is  not  only  best  for  my  interest,  but  I  will  venture  still 
further  to  say,  that  it  is  for  your  safety." 

**  Eemain.  then,  monsieur ;  I  desire  nothing  else ;  but  do  not  allow  me 
to  be  insultfed." 

"  You  mean,  I  suppose,  the  pretensions  of  the  revolters,  and  the  tone 
in  which  they  express  themselves.  Patience !  They  have  chosen  a 
sroimd  upon  which  I  am  a  more  skilful  general  than  they— the  con- 
ferences. We  shall  beat  them,  if  only  by  temporizing.  They  are 
already  short  of  provisions,  and  it  will  be  stiU  worse  in  a  week." 

**  En !  mon  Dteu  !  yes,  monsieur,  I  knew  very  well  we  should  finish 
by  that.  But  the  question  is  not  only  of  them;  it  is  not  they  who  load 
me  with  the  most  painful  insults." 

"Ah!  I  understand.  You  mean  the  remembrances  which  these 
three  or  four  gentlemen  are  perpetually  evoking.  But  we  hold  them 
prisoners,  and  they  are  just  sufficiently  culpable  to  allow  us  to  keep 
them  in  captivity  as  long  as  it  will  suit  us.  A  single  one  of  them  is  still 
out  of  our  power,  and  braves  us.  But,  what  the  devil !  we  shall  soon 
manage  to  unite  mm  with  his  companions.  We  have  done  things  more 
difficult  than  that,  I  fancy.  I  have,  ia  the  first  place,  and  by  precaution, 
caused  to  be  shut  up  at  Rueil,— that  is  to  say,  near  me,  under  my 
eyes*  within  reach  of  my  hand— the  two  most  intractable  of  them. 
This  very  day  the  third  shall  join  them." 

2  J  2 
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"  WhUe  they  an  prisoners,  aU  will  be  well,''  said  Anne  of  Austiia; 
"  but  they  will  be  liberated  some  day." 

"  Yes,  u  your  majesty  sets  them  at  liberty." 

^'Ah!''  continuea  the  queen,  in  reply  to  her  own  thonghts,  "it  if 
here  we  have  cause  to  regret  Paris." 

"Why  so?" 

"For  the  BastiUe,  monsieur,  which  is  so  strong  and  so  discreet" 

"  Madame,  with  the  conferences  we  shall  have  peace;  with  peace  we 
shall  have  Paris :  with  Paris  we  shall  have  the  Bastille ;  our  four  brava- 
does shall  there  lie  and  rot." 

Anne  of  Austria  firowned  slightly>  whilst  Mazarin  kissed  her  hand  on 
taking  his  leave. 

Maizarin  left  the  aptartment  after  this  half-humble,  half-gallant  act 
Anne  followed  him  with  her  eyes,  and,  in  proportion  as  he  departed,  a 
disdainful  smile  might  be  seen  ph^ring  on  her  lips. 

**  I  despised,"  murmured  she, "  the  love  of  a  cardinal  who  never  said, 
'  I  will  do/  but  'I  have  done.'  The  latter  knew  of  retreats  more  safe 
than  Bueil,  still  more  dark  and  silent  than  the  Bastille.  Oh !  the  world 
degenerates ! " 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

Precaation. 

ArrBB  quitting  Anne  of  Austria,  Mazarin  took  the  road  to  SueiL 
where  his  house  was  situated.  Mazarin  travelled  strongly  accompanied 
in  those  troublous  times ;  he  often  even  travelled  disguised.  The  car- 
dinal, as  we  have  often  said,  in  the  dress  of  a  cavalier,  was  a  very  good- 
looking  gentleman. 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  old  ch&teau  he  got  into  a  carriage,  and 
reached  the  Seine  at  Chaton.  Monsieur  le  Prince  had  furnished  him 
with  fifty  light  horse  as  an  escort,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  him  as  to  show  to  the  deputies  how  easily  the  queen^s  generals 
disposed  of  their  troops,  and  could  spread  them  abriMul  according  to 
their  caprices. 

Athos,  closely  guarded  bv  Comminges,  on  horseback  and  without  a 
sword,  followed  tne  cardinal  in  silence.  Grimaud,  left  at  the  gate  of  the 
ch&teau  by  his  master,  had  heard  the  news  of  his  arrest  when  Athos 
called  out  to  Aramis,  and  upon  a  sign  from  the  count,  went  and  fell  in 
by  the  side  of  Aramis,  as  if  nothing  had  passed. 

It  is  true  Grimaud,  during  the  twenty  years  he  had  served  his  master, 
had  seen  him  extricate  himself  from  so  many  adventures,  that  nothing 
disturbed  him. 

The  deputies,  as  soon  as  the  audience  was  over,  resumed  the  road  to 
Paris ;  that  is  to  say,  they  preceded  the  cardinal  about  five  hundred  paces. 
Athos  was  able,  therefore^,  by  looking  straight  before  him,  to  see  the 
back  of  Aramis,  whose  gilded  belt  and  proud  bearing  fixed  his  attention 
among  the  crowd ;  he  naturally  looked  at  the  man  in  whom  were  all 
his  hopes  of  release,  and  to  whom  he  was  attracted  by  habil^  interooum^ 
and  friendship. 

Aramis,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  seem  to  concern  himself  whether  he 
was  followed  by  Athos  or  not.  Once  only  he  turned  round ;  it  is  troo 
that  was  on  arriving  at  the  chUtean.  He  supposed  that  Mazarin  woiiM 
leave  his  prisoner  there^  in  the  little  ckdteam-fort,  the  flentanel  which 
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ffuarded  the  bridge,  and  which  a  captain  goyerned  for  the  queen.  But 
he  did  not.    Athos  passed  Chaton  in  the  suite  of  the  cardinal. 

At  the  branching  off  of  the  Paris  road  towards  £>ueil,  Aramis  again 
turned  round.  This  time  his  expectations  did  not  deceive  him.  Mazarin 
turned  to  the  right,  and  Aramis  saw  the  prisoner  disappear  at  the  comer 
of  the  trees.  Athos,  at  the  same  instant,  acted  upon  by  an  identical 
thought,  also  looked  back.  The  two  friends  exchanged  a  simple  nod  of 
the  head,  and  Aramis  lifted  his  finger  to  his  hat,  as  if  to  bow.  Athos 
alone  understood  that  his  companion  made  him  a  sign  that  he  had  a 
thought. 

Ten  minutes  after,  Mazarin  entered  the  court  of  the  chd.teau  which 
the  cardinal,  his  predecessor,  had  put  in  order  for  him  at  Bueil.  At  the 
moment  he  alighted  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  Comminges  approached  him. 

**  Monseigneur,"  asked  he,  "where  would  it  please  your  eminence  we 
shaU  lodge  M.  de  la  F^re  ?  " 

"  In  the  pavilion  of  the  orangery,  opposite  the  pavilion  where  the 
post  is.  I  wish  to  do  honour  to  M.  de  la  F^re,  he  being  a  prisoner  of 
her  majesty  the  queen." 

*'  Monseigneur,"  ventured  Comminges,  "he  asks  the  favour  of  being 
conducted  to  M.  d'Artagnan,  who  occupies,  as  your  eminence  ordered, 
the  hunting-pavilion  opposite  the  orangery." 

Mazarin  reflected  for  an  instant.    Comminges  saw  he  was  in  doubt. 

"  It  is  a  very  strong  i)08t,"  added  he :  "  forty  safe  men,  proved  soldiers, 
almost  all  Germans;  consequently  having  no  relation  with  ^ro»<fe«r«,  or 
interest  in  the  Fronde." 

"  If  we  were  to  put  those  three  men  together.  Monsieur  de  Com- 
minges," said  Mazarin, "  we  must  double  the  post,  and  we  are  not  rich 
enough  in  defenders  to  commit  such  prodigalities." 

Comminges  smiled.    Mazarin  saw  the  smile,  and  understood  it. 

"  You  do  not  know  them,  Monsieur  de  Comminges,  but  I  do ;  I  know 
them  by  themselves,  in  the  first  place,  and  next  by  tradition.  I  com- 
missioned them  to  carry  succour  to  King  Charles,  and  they  performed 
miraculous  things  to  save  him ;  destiny  must  have  interfered,  or  that 
dear  King  Charles  would  be  now  in  safety  in  the  midst  of  us." 

''But  if  they  have  conducted  themselves  so  well,  and  so  effectively 
served  your  eminence,  why  do  you  detain  them  in  prison  ?  " 

"In  prison!"  said  Mazarin;  "and  since  when  has  llueil  become  a 
prison  ?  " 

"  Since  prisoners  have  been  confined  there,"  said  Comminges. 

"  These  gentlemen  are  not  mv  prisoners,  Comminges,"  said  Mrzarin, 
smiling  with  his  sinister  smile ;  they  are  my  guests, — guests  so  precious, 
that  I  have  had  the  windows  barred,  and  fresh  locks  put  upon  the 
doors  of  the  apartments  they  inhabit,  so  much  am  I  afraid  they  should 
grow  tired  of  my  company.  But,  prisoners  as  thev  may  at  first 
appear  to  be,  I  esteem  them  greatly;  as  a  proof  of  which,  I 
mean  to  pay  a  visit  to  M.  de  la  P6re,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
tite-a-Ute  chat  with  him.  In  order,  then,  that  we  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted in  this  chat,  you  will  please  to  conduct  him,  as  I  have  already 
said,  to  the  pavilion  of  the  orangery ;  you  know  that  is  my  customary 
Walk.  Well,  whilst  taking  my  walk,  I  will  go  into  his  apartment,  and 
we  will  talk.  Entirely  my  enemy,  as  people  pretend  he  is,  I  have  a 
sympathy  for  him,  and  perhaps  something  will  come  of  it" 

Comminges  bowed,  and  returned  to  Athos,  who  waited  with  apparent 
calmness,  but  with  real  anxiety,  the  result  of  the  conference. 

**  Well  ?  "  asked  he  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  guards. 

*^  Monsieur"  replied  CommiBges,  "it  appears  that  it  is  impossible." 
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"MonaidUT  de  CommingeB/'  said  Athos,  "I  have  all  my  life  bema 
soldier,  and  know  well  what  an  order  is ;  but,  unoonnected  with  that 
order,  ^ou  can  render  me  a  servioe." 

**  I  will  with  all  my  heart,  monsieur/'  replied  Comminges ;  "  sinoe  I 
have  learnt  who  you  are,  and  what  services  you  have  formerly  rendered 
her  majesty,— since  I  have  known  how  closely  you  are  connected  with 
that  young  man  who  so  valiantly  came  to  my  succour  the  day  of  the 
arrest  of  that  old  dotard  Broussel,  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  at  your 
service—always  reserving  my  orders.'* 

'*  Thank  you,  monsieur ;  I  desire  no  more ;  and  that  which  I  am  about 
to  ask  will  not  at  all  compromise  vou." 

*'  If  it  should  compromise  me  a  little,'*  said  Comminges,  smiling, "  stUl 
ask,  monsieur.  I  am  not  deeply  in  love  with  Mazarin,  any  more  than 
you  are ;  I  serve  the  queen,  which  naturally  leads  to  my  serving  the 
cardinal ;  but  I  serve  one  with  all  my  heart,  and  the  other  very  much 
against  my  stomach.    Speak,  then ;  I  am  all  attention.'' 

*' Since  there  appears  to  be  no  objection  to  my  knowing  M.d'Arta- 
gnan  is  here,"  said  Athos, "  there  can  be  none  to  his  knowing  lam  here 
likewise?" 

**  I  have  received  no  orders  on  that  head,  monsieur." 

"  Well,  then,  do  me  the  pleasure  to  present  my  compliments  to  him, 
and  tell  him  I  am  his  neighbour.  You  will  announce  to  him  at  the 
same  time  what  you  have  this  minute  announced  to  me ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  M.  Mazarin  has  placed  me  in  the  pavilion  of  the  orangery,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  visit  me ;  and  vou  may  tell  him  I  will  take  advantage  of 
that  honour  to  obtain  some  alleviation  of  our  captivity." 

'* Which  cannot  last,"  added  Comminges;  *' Monsieur  le  Cardinal 
told  me  so  himself :  there  is  no  prison  here." 

"  But  there  are  oubUettes"  said  Athos,  smiling. 

**  Oh !  that's  another  thing,"  said  Comminges.  "Yes,  I  know  there 
are  traditions  of  that  sort ;  but  a  man  of  low  birth,  as  the  cardinal  ia,-^ 
an  Italian,  come  to  seek  his  fortune  in  France,  would  never  dare  to  go 
to  such  extremes  with  men  like  you :  it  would  be  an  enormity !  It  was 
all  verv  well  in  the  time  of  the  other  cardinal,  who  was  a  great  noble ; 
but  Mons.  Mazarin!— no,  no  oubliettes j  they  are  royal  venge^uioes, 
which  an  insignificaut  man  like  Mazarin  must  not  venture  upon.  Your 
arrest  will  soon  be  known,  as  will  that  of  your  friends  be,  and  the  whole 
noblesse  of  France  will  demand  your  liberation.  No,  no,  be  at  ease :  the 
oubliettes  of  Eueil  have  become  these  ten  vears  traditions  to  frighten 
children  with.  Have  no  apprehensions  of  that  kind.  On  my  part,  I 
will  inform  ""M.  d'Artagnan  of  your  arrival  here.  Who  knows  tbit 
within  a  fortnight  you  may  not  render  me  some  analogous  service  ?  " 

"  I,  monsieur  P  " 

"Doubtless;  may  I  not,  in  my  turn,  be  a  prisoner  of  M.  le  Cotdo 
juteur?" 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Athos,  bowing, "  believe  me,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
please  70U,  monsieur." 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  sup  with  me,  count  ?  "  asked  Com- 
minges. 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur ;  I  am  in  very  low  spirits,  and  should  make 
you  pass  a  dull  evening ;  but  I  thank  you."  #  ••        i 

Comminges  then  conducted  the  count  to  a  chamber  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  a  pavilion,*  forming  a  continuation  of  the  orangery,  on  a  level 
with  it.  To  get  at  this  orangery,  they  passed  through  a  large  oourt 
peopled  with  soldiers  and  courtiers.  Tnis  court,  which  formed  »  hone- 
shoet,  had  in  its  centre  the  apartmenta  inhabited  by  the  cardial,  and  at 
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each  of  the  wings  was  the  hunting-pavilion  in  which 'd'Artagn&n  was 
oonfined,  and  the  pavilion  of  the  orangery,  into  which  Athos  ^entered. 
Behind  the  extremity  of  these  two  wings  was  the  park. 

Athos,  on  gaining  the  ohamber  he  was  to  inhabit,  perceived  through 
the  oarefhlly-barred  windows,  walls  and  roofs. 

*"  What  is  that  baUding  P"  said  he. 

**  The  back  part  of  the  hunting-pavilion,  in  which  your  friends  are 
oonftned,"  said  Comminges.  "  Unfortunately,  the  windows  which  looked 
this  way  were  blocked  up  in  the  time  of  the  other  cardinal,  for  more 
than  once  the  buildings  have  served  as  prisons,  and  H.  de  Mazarin,  in 
shutting  you  up  in  them,  only  restores  them  to  their  first  destination. 
If  these  windows  had  not  been  blocked  up,  you  would  have  had  the  con- 
solation of  corresponding  with  your  friends  by  signsw'^ 

^^  Are  you  sure,  M.  de  Comminges,"  said  Athos^  **  that  the  oardinal 
vrill  pay  me  a  visit  ?  " 

**  He  at  least  assured  me  he  would,  monsieur." 

Athos  sighed  as  he  looked  at  the  grated  windows. 

"  YeSy  that  is  true,  "  said  Comminges ;  "*  it  is  almost  a  prison,  nothing 
is  wanting,  not  even  the  bars.  But  what  a  singular  idea  has  seized  you, 
you,  who  are  a  flower  of  nobility,  to  go  and  exhibit  your  bravery  and 
loyalty  among  these  mushrooms  of  the  Fronde  !  Truly,  county  if  I  had 
ever  believed  I  had  a  firiend  in  the  ranks  of  the  royal  army,  it  is  of  you 


Frondeur!'* 

^  Mafoi !  monsieur,  one  must  either  he  a  Frondeur  or  a  Mazarinian. 
I  for  a  long  time  sounded  these  two  names  in  my  ear,  and  I  decided 
for  the  former :  it  is  a  French  name,  at  all  events.  And  then,  I  am  a 
Frondeur,  not  with  M.  BrousseL  with  M.  Blancmesnil.  and  with  M. 
Yiole,  but  with  M.  de  Beaufort,  M.  de  Bouillon,  and  M.  d'Blbeuf ;  with 
princes,  not  with  presidents,  counsellors,  and  Robins.  Besides,  look  at 
the  agreeable  result  of  serving  the  cardinal !  Look  at  yonder  wall  with- 
out windows,  Monsieur  de  Comminstes,  it  will  tell  you  some  very  fiuQ 
ones  upon  the  gratitude  of  a  Mazarin." 

**Yes,"  replied  Comminges,  laugtiing, '*  particularly  if  it  repeats  the 
maledictions  M.  d'Artagnan  uttered  against  him  a  week  ago." 

**Poor  d'Artagnan!"  said  Athos,  with  that  charming  melancholy 
which  formed  a  striking  feature  of  his  character :  "  a  man  so  brave,  so 
good,  so  terrible  to  those  who  love  not  them  he  loves !  You  have  two 
rough  prisoners,  M.  de  Comminges;  I  pity  you  if  those  iyrQ,indompt<ible 
men  are  placed  under  your  responsibility." 

"  Indomptahle  /"  said  Commmges,  smiling  in  his  turn ;  **  why,  mon- 
sieur, you  would  frighten  me.  The  first  a»r  of  his  confinement^  M. 
d'Artagnan  insulted  all  the  soldiers  and  all  the  officers,  in  the  hope,  no 
doubt,  of  getting  a  sword ;  that  lasted  till  the  next  day,  and  even  to  the 
day  after  that :  out  at  length  he  became  calm  and  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
Now  he  sings  Gascon  songs  which  make  us  die  with  laughter  " 

"  And  M.  du  Vallon  ?  "  asked  Athos.  <» 

''He !  oh !  thafs  quite  another  thing.  I  must  confess  he  is  a  very 
alarming  gentleman.  The  first  day,  he  broke  down  the  doors  with  a 
single  heave  of  his  shoulder,  and  I  expected  to  see  him  go  out  of  Bueil 
as  Samson  did  from  Gaza.  But  his  humour  has  followed  the  same 
march  as  M.  d'Artagnan's.  He  is  not  only  reconciled  to  his  captivity, 
butlhe  begins  toioke." 

**  So  much  the  Better !  so  much  the  better ! "  said  Athos, 
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'  Did  you  expect  anything  else,  then  ?  "  asked  Commmges,  who,  com- 

ring  what  Mazarin  had  said  of  his  prisoners  with  what  the  oomte  de 

k  F^re  said,  began  to  be  uneasy. 

On  his  part,  Athos  reflectea  that  yery  certainly  this  ametioration  in 
the  mental  state  of  his  friends  arose  from  some  plan  formed  by  d'Arto- 
gnan.  He  was  not  willing,  therefore,  to  injure  them  by  ezaltmff  them 
too  much. 

"  They  ?  "  said  he,  *'  they  are  indeed  hot-headed ;  the  one  is  a  Gascon, 
the  other  a  Picard ;  both  easily  take  fire,  but  the  flame  is  extingui^ied 
as  quickly.  You  haye  the  proof  of  that ;  what  you  related  to  me  just 
now  makes  credible  what  I  tell  you." 

This  was  the  opinion  of  Comminges  likewise,  so  he  retired  more  at 
ease,  and  Athos  remained  alone  in  the  yast  chamber,  in  which,  accord* 
iug  to  the  orders  of  the  cardinal,  he  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  due 
to  a  gentleman.  He  awaited  the  famous  promiflod  yisit  of  Mi^arin  to 
form  a  precise  idea  of  bis  situation. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

Wit  and  Strengith. 

Now  let  us  pass  from  the  orangery  to  the  huntin^-payilion. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  court,  whence,  through  a  portico,  the  dog-kennels 
were  seen,  arose  an  oblong  building,  which  appeared  to  extend  like  one 
arm  before  another  arm,  the  payilion  of , the  orangery  being  a  half- 
circle  embracing  the  court  of  honour. 

It  was  in  this  payilion.  leyel  with  the  ground,  that  d'Artagnan  and 
Perthes  were  confined,  sharing  the  long  hours  of  a  captivity  yery  repag- 
nant  to  the  temperament  of  both.  D'Artagnan  was  walking  about  like 
a  tiger,  with  his  eye  fixed,  and  growUng  occasionally  along  the  bars  of  a 
large  window  loolung  out  on  to  the  court  of  service. 

rorthos  was  ruminating  in  silence  after  au  excellent  dinner,  the 
remains  of  which  had  just  been  remoyed.  The  one  seemed  depriyed  of 
reason,  and  he  meditated ;  the  other  seemed  to  meditate,  and  he  dept. 
Only  his  sleep  was  a  nightmare,  as  might  be  guessed  by  the  incoherent 
and  broken  manner  in  which  he  snored. 

'*See!''  said  d'Artagnan,  ''the  day  is  declining.  It  must  be  near 
four  o'clock:  so  that  we  have  been  shut  up  here  already  a  hundred 
and  eighty-three  hours  1" 

'*  Hum ! "  said  Porthos,  for  the  sake  of  appearing  to  answer. 

'*Do  you  hear;  you  eternal  sleeper?"  said  d'Artagnan,  quite  im- 
patient that  another  could  enjoy  sleep  in  the  daytime,  while  he  had 
all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  procure  a  little  during  the  night. 

"What?"  said  Perthes. 

"What  I  say?" 

"  And  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"Why,  I  say"  replied  d'Artagnan,  "that  we  have  already  been 
here  a  hundred  and  eighty-three  hours." 

"  That  is  your  fault." 

"  How  the  deyil  is  it  my  fault  ?  " 

"  "'^'y,  I  oflTered  you  the  means  of  getting  out,  did  I  not  ?  ** 
\  by  displacing  a  bar  or  breaking  in  a  door  P  '^ 
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"To  be  sure  I  did.'* 

"  Portbos,  people  like  ii8  do  not  go  away  purely  and  simply. 

"  Ma  foi  /''  said  Portbos ;  "  I  am  very  willing  to  go  away" 
purity  and  simplicity  witb  wbicb  you  so  often  reproach  me."  with  that 

D'Art-agnan  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  And  then  "  added  he,  **  getting  out  of  this  chamber  is  not  every- 
thing." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Perthes,  **  you  appear  to  be  in  a  rather  better 
temper  to-day  than  ^ou  were  yesterday.  Explain  to  me  how  getting 
out  of  this  chamber  is  not  all.'' 

"  It  is  not  all,  because  having  neither  arms  nor  the  password,  we  should 
not  go  fifty  paces  without  running  against  some  sentinel  or  other." 

"  Ver^  well ;  we  would  knock  down  the  sentinel,  and  provide  our- 
selves with  arms." 

»  **-Yes,  and  though  knocked  down,  recollect,  a  Swiss  is  not  easily 
killed— he  would  give  a  cry,  or  at  least  a  groan,  which  would  bring  out 
the  rest  of  the  post ;  we  should  be  trapped  and  taken  like  foxes,  we 
who  are  lions;  and  they  would  cast  us  into  some  dungeon,  where  we 
sbould  not  even  have  the  consolation  of  seeing  the  frightful  gray  sky  of 
Bueil,  which  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  the  sky  of  Tarbes  than  the 
moon  resembles  the  sun.  Mordioux  !  if  we  had  somebody  outside, 
somebody  who  could  give  ns  information  concerning  the  physical  and 
moral  topography  of  this  ch£bteau,  upon  what  Csesar  called  the  manners 
and  places,  as  I  have  been  told  at  least.  And  when  I,  think,  that  for 
twenty  years,  when  I  had  nothing  to  do,  I  did  not  form  the  idea  of 
ooming  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  Bueil ! " 

"  What  the  devil  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  Let  us  get  out  of  it,  I  say, 
as  fast  as  we  can." 

"  My  friend,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  do  you  know  why  master  pastry* 
cooks  never  work  with  their  hands  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  Perthes, "  but  I  should  like  to  know." 

"Because  they  are  afraid  of  over-baking  some  tarts  and  burning 
some  creams  in  the  presence  of  their  journeymen." 

"Goon." 

"  Well,  they  would  be  laughed  at,  and  master  pastrycooks  must  not 
be  laughed  at." 

**  Mordieu !  what  have  master  pastrycooks  to  do  with  us  ?  " 

**  This.  We  ought  never,  with  regard  to  adventures,  to  experience  a 
check,  or  give  the  world  an  opportunity  of  laughing  at  us.  We  failed 
in  England  the  other  day ;  we  were  beaten,  and  that  was  a  stain  upon 
our  reputation." 

"  By  whom  were  we  beaten  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"ByMordaunt." 

"Yes,  but  we  drowned  Master  Mordaunt." 

"I  know  that,  and  that  will  re-establish  us  a  little  in  the  opinion  of 
posterity — if  posterity  troubles  itself  about  us  at  all.  But  listen  to  me, 
Porthos ;  although  M.  Mordaunt  was  not  to  be  despised,  M.  Mazarin 
appears  to  me  otherwise  much  stronger  than  M.  Mordaunt,  and  we 
shall  not  drown  him  so  easily.  Let  us  observe  watchfully,  and  play 
close;  for,"  added  d'Artagnan,  with  a  sigh,  "it  is  very  probable 
that  we  two  are  equal  to  eight  others,  but  we  are  not  equal  to  the 
four  that  you  know  of." 

'*That  is  true!"  said  Porthos,  corresponding  by  a  sigh  with 
d'Artagnan's  sieh. 

**  Well !  Portnos,  do  as  I  do ;  walk  about  till  some  news  reaches  us 
from  our  friends,  or  tlmt  a  good,  idea  occurs  to  us;  but  let  us  not 
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always  sleep,  as  you  do :  there  is  nothing  stupifies  the  mind  like  deep. 
As  to  what  we  have  to  look  for,  that  is,  perhans,  less  serious  than  we  at 
first  thought  it  to  be.  I  do  not  believe  M.  Ma»irin :  contemplates 
cutting  off  our  heads ;  because  heads  are  not  out  off  without  a  trial ;  a 
trial  would  make  a  noise ;  noise  would  attract  the  attention  of  our 
friends,  and  they  would  not  allow  M.  Mazarin  to  do  as  he  liked." 

*'  How  well  you  reason ! "  said  Forthos,  with  admiration. 

**  Yes,  not  badl^r ! "  said  d'Artagnan ;  '*and  then«  you  see,  if  we  are 
not  brought  to  trial,  if  they  do^not  out  our  heads  off,  we  must  be  doseiy 
guarded  here,  or  transported  elsewhere.'' 

**  Yes.  necessarily,"  said  Forthos. 

"  Well !  it  is  impossible  that  Master  Aramis,that  subtle  bloodhound, 
and  Athos,  that  shrewd  jsentleman,  should  not  discover  our  retreat ; 
then,  wa  foi !  it  will  be  time !  ** 

*'Yes,,and  the  more  so  that  we  are  not  absolutely  badly  off  here; 
with  the  exception  of  one  thing,  though." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Have  you  remarked,  d'Artagnan,  that  they  have  given  us  our 
mutton  braiae  three  days  running  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  if  they  serve  it  a  fourth  time,  I  will  complain :  be  assured 
of  that" 

'*  And  then,  I  sometimee  think  I  am  wanted  at  home;  it  is  a  long 
time,  now,  since  I  visited  any  of  my  chdteaux** 

" Bah !  forget  them  for  the  present;  we  shall  find  them  again,  unless 
M.  Mazarin  nas  destroyed  them." 

"Do  you  think  he  would  venture  to  commit  such  tyranny  ?**  asked 
Forthos,  with  great  uneasiness. 

"  No ;  such  extremes  were  all  very  well  for  the  other  nityil^na^,  Qum 
is  too  mean  a  fellow  to  risk  thingps  so  strong  as  that." 

"  You  give  me  great  consolation ! "  said  Forthos. 

"Well,  then^  keep  a  good  countenance,  as  I  do;  joke  with  tlie 
guards ;  conciliate  the  soldiers,  as  you  cannot  corrupt  them ;  cioole 
them  more  than  you  do,  Forthos,  when  they  come  under  our  windowSb 
To  the  present  time  you  have  shown  them  nothing  but  your  fisl^  and 
the  more  respectable  that  fist  is,  the  less  attractive  it  is.  Ah !  I  would 
give  much  to  be  master  of  only  five  hundred  louis  just  now." 

"  And  so  would  I,"  said  Forthos,  who  was  not  willing  to  be  behind- 
hand in  generosity  with  d'Artagnan.  "  I  would  give  a  hundred  pistoles 
willingly. 

The  two  prisoners  were  at  this  point  of  their  conversation,  when 
Comminges  entered,  preceded  by  a  serjeant  and  two  men,  bringing  in 
^e  supper  in  a  voider  filled  with  basins  and  dishes, 
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Wit  and  Strangth  (contfnuatlon). 

"  Good  !"  cried  Forthos,  "  more  mutton !" 

"  My  dear  M.  de  Comminges,"  said  d'Artagnan, "  I  beg  to  inform  yon 
that  M.  du  Yallon  is  determined  to  go  to  the  greatest  extrmitiei^  if 
H.  Mazarin  persists  in  feediog  us  with  that  sort  of  meat." 
^  "  I  even  dedare,"  said  Fortbo^  "  that  Z  will  not  eat  anything,  if  that 
be  not  remoyed." 
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'*  Take  away  the  mutton/'  add  Gomnunges ;  "  I  wish  M.  da  Yallon  to 
mxp,  agreeably,  particularly  as  I  have  some  news  to  announoe  to  him, 
which  I  am  sure  will  give  him  an  appetite." 

''Is  M.  Mazarin  dead,  then  ?"  asked  Porthos. 

"  N  o ;  I  even  regret  to  inform  you  he  is  in  partioularly  good  health." 

"  So  much  the  worse !"  said  Porthos. 

**  And  what  is  this  news  ? "  asked  d'Artagnan.  "  News  in  prison  is  so 
rare  a  fruit,  that  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  impatienoe,  M.  de  Com- 
minges;  particularly  as  you  have  given  us  to  understand  that  it  is 
good  news." 

"Would  you  be  glad  to  know  that  the  oomte  de  la  E^re  is  well ?^ 
asked  Gomminges. 

JyArtagnan's  Uttle  eyes  were  opened  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

**  Should  I  be  glad  ?"  ched  he ;  "  I  should  be  more  than  glad,  I  should 
be  happy!" 

"  w  ell,  I  am  charged  by  himself  to  present  his  oompliments  to  you, 
and  to  tell  you  that  he  is  in  good  health." 

D'Artagnan  was  ready  to  bound  with  joy.  A  rapid  glanoe  translated 
his  thoughts  to  Porthos :  '*  If  Athos  knows  where  we  are,"  said  the 
glanoe,  'Hf  he  causes  us  to  be  spoken  to,  in  a  very  short  time  Athos 
will  act!" 

Porthos  was  not  very  quick  at  comprehending  glances,  but  as  he  had, 
on  hearing  the  name  of  Athos,  felt  the  same  impression  as  d'Arti^nan, 
he  understood. 

"  M.  the  oomte  de  la  F^re,"  timidly  asked  the  Gascon,  '*haB  charged 
you  to  present  his  compliments  to  me  and  M.  du  Yallon  ?" 

**  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  You  have  seen  him,  then  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  have." 

"Where?  may  I  ask?" 

^  Yery  near  to  this  place,"  said  Gomminges,  smiling. 

"  Yery  near !"  repeated  d'Artagnan,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

**  So  near,  that  if  the  windows  that  looked  into  the  orangerv  had  not 
been  blocked  up.  you  could  see  the  place  from  where  you  are.'' 

"He  is  prowling  about  the  environs  of  the  ch&teau,"  thought 
d'Artagnan.    Then  aloud— 

"  You  have  met  him  while  hunting,"  said  he,  "in  the  park,  perhaps? " 

"  Ko,  nearer,  much  nearer.  Look  behind  this  wall,"  said  Gomminges, 
striking  with  nis  knuckle  against  the  wall. 

"  Behind  that  wall !  What  is  there,  then,  behind  that  wall  ?  I  was 
brought  hither  by  night,  so  that  the  devil  take  me  if  I  know  where 
I  am." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Gomminges,  "suppose  one  thing.'* 

••  Oh !  I  will  suppose  anything  you  Uke." 

"  Suppose  there  were  a  window  in  that  wall 

"Well?" 

**  Well,  from  that  window  you  would  see  M.  de  la  P^re  at  his,** 

"  M.  de  la  F^re  is  then  lodged  in  the  ch&teau  ?" 

"Yes,  he  is." 

«Bf  what  title?" 

*'  The  same  as  yours" 

"  Athos  is  a  prisoner  ?" 

"You  know  very  well,"  said  Gomminges,  Uughing,  "that  there  aro 
no  prisoners  at  Bueil,  because  there  is  no  prison.'' 

"it  is  not  worth  while  to  play  upQa  words»  monsieur ;  the  oomte 
dela  F^re  has  been  arrested?'^ 
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*  Yesterday,  tt  S«nt-Geniuu]],  on  leaviikg  the  queen's  apartmentg.* 

B*  Artagnan's  arms  sunk  listlessly  by  his  side ;  lie  mif^t  be  said  to  be 
thunderstruck.  A  paleness  spread  like  a  white  cloud  over  his  bronzed 
countenaDce,  but  disappeared  almost  immediately. 

**  A  prisoner !"  repeated  he. 

"  A  prisDoer !"  repeated  Perthes,  after  him,  in  a  tone  of  dejection. 

All  at  once  d' Artagnan  raised  hiis  head,  and  a  faint  light  shone  in  his 
eyes,  imperceptible  even  to  Porthos  himself.  Then  the  same  dejection 
that  had  preceded  it,  followed  this  fugitive  light. 

**Come,  come,"  said  Comminges,  who  had  a  feeling  of  real  regnd 
for  d'Artaenan  ever  since  the  signal  service  he  had  rendered  hhn  on 
the  day  of  Broussel's  arrest,  by  extricating  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
ParLsians.  "  Come !  do  not  despond.  1  by  no  means  meant  to  brmg 
you  bad  new^  far  from  it.  The  war  now  going  on  makes  us  all  verr 
uncertain  beiugs.  Laugh,  then,  and  do  not  despair,  at  the  chance  whicn 
brings  your  friend  8o  near  you  and  M.  du  Yallon." 

But  this  challenge  produced  no  effect  upon  d'Artagnan,  who 
preserved  his  dismal  look. 

**And  how  did  he  bear  it?"  asked  Porthos,  who,  seeing  that 
d'Artagnan  let  the  oontersation  drop,  took  advantage  of  it  to  pat 
in  a  word. 

"  Why,  very  well,*  said  Comminges.  •*  At  first,  like  you,  he  was  very 
much  depressed ;  but  when  he  learnt  that  M.  le  Cardinal  was  to  pay 
bim  a  visit  this  evening ** 

*^  Ah !  *  said  d'Artagnan, "  Monaeur  le  Cardinal  is  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  comte  de  la  F^re  ?^' 

''  Yes,  he  has  sent  him  word  so,  and  M.  de  la  Pdre,  on  learning  the 
circumstances,  charged  me  to  tell  you  that  he  would  take  advantage  of 
this  favour  to  nlead  his  own  cause  and  yours." 

**  Ah  t  that  dear  count !"  said  d'Artagnan. 

**  A  fine  ati'air  !*'  growled  Porthos,  **a  great  favour !  Pardien!  HI. 
the  comte  de  la  1^'dre,  whose  family  has  been  allied  with  the  Montmo- 
rency s  and  the  Kohans,  is  equal  to  M.  Mazarin,  I  think." 

**  Never  miud  that,"  said  d'Artagnan,  in  his  calmest  tone;  ^'upon 
reflection,  my  dear  du  Vallon,  it  is  a  ^eat  honour  for  the  comte  de  la 
l>'^n»,  and  gives  rise  to  great  hope :  a  visit !  in  my  opinion,  it  is  so  great 
an  honour  lor  a  prisoner,  that  I  believe  M.  de  Comminges  is  deceived." 

**How!    I  am  deceived?" 

**  It  must  not  be  M.  de  Mazarin  who  is  going  to  visit  the  comte  de  la 
F^re«  but  the  comte  de  la  Fdre  who  is  going  to  visit  M.  Mazarin." 

*'  No,  no,  no,"  said  Comminges,  who  was  determined  to  establish  the 
fkcts  in  their  exactitude.  **  1  perfectly  understood  what  the  cardinal 
said  to  me.    It  will  be  he  who  will  visit  the  comte  de  la  Fdre." 

l)'Artagnan  endeavoured  to  catch  one  of  Porthos*s  looks,  to  see  if  his 
companion  understood  the  importance  of  this  visit;  but  Porthos  did  not 
even  turn  his  head  his  way. 

*'  Is  the  cardinal  then  accustomed  to  walk  in  his  orangery?"  asked 
d*Artagnan. 

"  Every  evening,  when  he  is  here,  he  shuts  himself  up  in  it,"  said 
Comminges.  **  It  appears  that  it  is  there  he  meditates  upon  affairs  of 
ttatP.** 

"  Then  "  said  d*Artagnan^  **  I  begin  to  believe  that  M.  de  la  Fdre  will 
receivo  tne  visit  of  his  enunenoe;  besides,  I  suppose^  he  will  doubtless 
be  ftiH.H)mpanied  P" 

•*  Ves.  by  two  soldiers." 

"And  will  he  talk  thus  of  afOiirs  of  state  before  two  strangers?" 
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"  The  soldiers  are  Swiss  from  the  smaller  cantons,  and  only  spetJc 
German.    Besides,  in  all  probability,  they  will  wait  at  the  door.' 

JD'Artagnan  dug  his  nails  into  the  palms  of  his  hands,  that  his  faoe 
might  not  express  anything  beyond  what  he  was  willing  it  should 
express. 

'*  M.  Mazarin  should  beware  how  he  enters  alone  the  apartment  of 
the  comte  de  la  F^re ;  the  count  must  be  furious  at  his  arrest."  Com- 
minges  befi^an  to  laugh.  „  ,   , 

"  Why,  in  truth,  one  would  say  you  were  anthropophagi !  M.  de  la 
P^re  is  courteous,  ftnd  besides,  he  has  no  arms ;  at  the  first  cry  uttered  by 
his  eminence,  the  two  soldiers  who  always  accompany  him  would  come 
to  his  assistance." 

"Two  soldiers,"  said  d'Artagnan,  appearing  to  recollect  himself,  *"'two 
soldiers ;  it  is  them  then  that  I  hear  every  evening ;  they  walk  for  half 
an  hour  sometimes  under  my  window." 

"  Exactly :  they  await  the  cardinal,  or  rather  Bemouin,  who  comes  to 
call  them  wnen  the  cardinal  goes  out." 

"  Fine-looking  men,  mafoi  J"  said  d'Artagnan. 

'*  It  is  a  regiment  that  was  at  Lens,  which  M.  the  Prince  has  given 
the  cardinal,  to  do  him  honour." 

''  Ah !  monsieur,"  said  d'Artagnan,  as  if  to  resume  in  a  word  all  this 
long  conversation, "  suppose  that  his  eminence  should  relent,  and  grant 
our  liberty  to  M.  de  la  Fdre !" 

"  I  wish  it  with  all  my  heart "  said  Gomminges. 

**  Then  if  he  were  to  forget  tnis  visit,  you  would  have  no  objection  to 
remind  him  of  it?" 

"  None ;  quite  the  contrary." 

"  Oh  1  that  revives  me  a  little." 

This  skilful  change  of  the  conversation  would  have  appeared  a  sublime 
nianoeuvre  to  any  one  who  could  have  read  the  heart  ot  the  Gascon. 

"Now,"  continued  he,  "one  last  favour  I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  M.  de 
Comminges." 

"  I  am  entirely  at  your  service,  monsieur." 

**  Tou  will  see  the  comte  de  la  F6re  again  ?** 

"  To-morrow  morning." 

"  Will  you  bid  him  good  day  for  us,  and  tell  him  I  wish  him  to  solicit 
the  same  favour  for  me  he  has  obtained  ?" 

"  Bo  you  wish  the  cardinal  to  come  here  P" 

'*  No,  I  know  myself,  and  am  not  so  presumptuous.  That  his  eminence 
vnll  do  me  the  honour  to  hear  me,  is  all  I  require." 

"  Oh ! "  murmured  Forthos,  shaking  his  head, "  I  should  never  have 
thought  that  of  him !    How  misfortune  brings  a  man  down ! " 

"  That  shall  be  done,"  said  €k)mminges. 

"Assure  the  count  also  that  I  am  perfectly  well,  and  that  you  left 
xne  certainly  in  low  spirits,  but  still  resigned." 

"  Tou  please  me  much,  monsieur,  by  saying  so." 

"  But  don't  say  so  for  me,"  cried  Porthos ;  *^  I  am  not  resigned  at  all" 

"  But  you  will  become  resigned,  my  friend." 

"Never!" 

"  Oh !  he  will  be  resigned,  M.  de  Comminges.  I  know  him  better 
than  he  knows  himself;  he  possesses  a  thousand  excellent  quaUties  of 
which  he  has  no  suspicion.  Hold  your  tongue,  du  Vallon,  and  be 
resigned." 

"  Adieu !  gentlemen  "  said  Conunminges.  '*  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
good  night." 

••WewiUtry" 
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Comminges  bowed  and  retired.  D'Artagnan  followed  him  with  his 
eyes  in  the  same  humble  posture,  and  with  the  same  rengned  ooun- 
tenanoe;  but  no  sooner  had  the  aoor  closed  after  the  captaiii  of  the 
guards,  than,  springing  towards  Porthos,  he  pressed  him  in  his  anns 
with  an  expression  of  joj  in  which  his  friend  could  not  be  mistaken. 

**  Hola!  nola!  what  is  the  matter  now?"  said  Porthoe;  ''are  70a 
gone  mad,  my  poor  friend  ?" 

"  The  matter !  the  matter !"  said  d'Artagnan,  "is  that  we  are  saved.*' 

*'  Well,  now  I  don't  see  that  the  least  in  the  world,"  said  Porthos; 
^  on  the  contrary,  I  see  that  we  are  all  taken,  except  Aramis,  and  our 
chances  of  getting  out  are  diminished  since  one  more  has  fallen  into 
Mazarin's  mousetrap." 

**  Not  at  all,  Porthos,  my  friend:  this  mousetrap  was  soffident  for 
two ;  it  becomes  too  weak  for  three. 

**  I  do  not  comprehend  you  at  all,*'  said  Porthos. 

**  It  is  of  no  use,"  said  d'Artagnan :  **  sit  down,  eat  a  good  supper,  get 
as  much  strength  as  we  can — we  shall  want  it  to-night. 

**  What  shall  we  do  to-night  ?"  asked  Porthos,  more  and  more 
mystified. 

"  Why,  probably  take  a  journey." 

"But! ** 

**  Sit  down  to  table,  I  tell  you ;  a  man's  ideas  flow  while  he  is  eathif. 
After  supper,  when  my  ideas  shall  be  perfected,  I  will  oommunicale 
them  to  you.'* 

Whatever  desire  Porthos  might  have  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
d'Artagnan's  schemes,  as  he  knew  his  manner  of  acting,  he  i)laoed  him- 
self at  table  without  further  question,  and  ate  vrith  an  appetite  that  did 
honour  to  the  confidence  d'Artagnan  s  imagination  inspued  him  with. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

Wit  and  Strength  (conHnwation). 

Thb  supper  was  silent,  but  not  sad;  for,  from  time  to  time,  one  of 
those  arch  smiles  which  were  habitual  to  him  in  moments  of  happineaa 
illumined  the  countenance  of  d'Artagnan.  Porthos  did  not  lose  one  01 
these  smiles^  and  at  every  one  of  them  he  uttered  some  exclamation 
which  indicated  to  his  friend  that  thoujsh  be  did  not  understand  him, 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  thought  which  was  boihng  in  his  brain. 

At  the  dessert  (TArtagnan  threw  himself  back  in  his  ohair,  crossed  one 
leg  over  the  other,  and  rocked  himself  about  like  a  man  on  perfectly 
good  terms  with  himselt 

Porthos  leant  his  chin  upon  both  hands,  placed  his  two  elbows  on  the 
table,  and  looked  at  d'Artagnan  with  that  trusting  look  which  gave  to 
this  colossus  such  an  admirable  expression  of  good-nature. 

**  WeU  ?"  said  d'Artagnan  at  last 

**  Well?"  repeated  Porthos. 

"  Tou  were  saying,  then^  mv  friend?" 

"  I !    I  was  saying  nothing." 

r  Tp*  ''^u  were ;  you  were  saying  yoa  had  a  great  kdiiiatioii  to  leave 

-  place." 
\h !  as  to  that,  yes.   I  don't  want  inclination*" 
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''  And  you  added  that,  to  go  away  from  here,  nothing  was  required 
but  to  break  down  a  door  or  a  wall'' 

"  That's  true ;  I  said  so,  and  I  say  so  still." 

"  And  I  answered  that  it  was  a  very  bad  way,  and  that  we  should  not 
go  a  hundred  steps  without  being  retaken  and  knocked  on  the  head, 
unless  we  had  clothes  to  disguise  ourselves  in,  and  arms  to  use  for  our 
defence." 

"  That's  true ;  we  must  haye  both  clothes  and  arms." 

'*  Well,"  said  d'Artagnan.  rising,  **  we  have  them,  fHend  Porthos,  and 
even  something  of  the  oest. 

"  Bah !"  said  Porthos,  looking  round  him. 

**  Oh !  don't  look  for  them,  that's  of  no  use ;  everything  will  oome  to 
us  at  the  moment  it  is  wanted.  At  what  time  was  it  you  saw  the  two 
guards  walking  about  yesterday  ?" 

"  I  think  it  was  about  an  hour  after  night-fall." 

**  If  thejr  oome  out  to-day  at  the  same  time  as  yesterday,  we  shall  not 
have  to  wait  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them." 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour  at  most." 

"  Your  arm  is  still  good,  is  it  not^  Porthos  ?" 

Porthos  unbuttoned  his  sleeve,  tucked  up  his  shirt,  and  surveyed 
with  much  complacency  his  nervous  arm,  as  large  as  the  thigh  of  an 
ordinary  man. 

"  Yes,"  said  he, « it  is  tolerably  Kood !" 

"  So  that  you  could  make,  vrithout  distressmg  yourself,  a  circle  of 
those  ton^  and  a  corkscrew  of  that  shovel  ?  "    " 

**  Certamly,"  said  Porthos. 

*'  Let  me  see  you  "  said  d'Artagnan. 

The  giant  took  the  two  objects  named,  and  effected,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  without  apparent  exertion,  the  two  metamorphoses  deored  by 
his  companion. 

•'There!"  said  ha 

**  Magnificent  I"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "truly,  Porthos,  you  are  endowed 
wonderfully." 

**  I  have  heard  talk,"  said  Por|;ho8j "  of  one  Milo'of  Crotona,  who  did 
very  extraordinary  thmgs ;  such  as  tying  his  head  round  with  a  cord,  and 
bursting  it— knocking  down  a  bull  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  carrying 
it  away  on  his  shoulders— stopping  a  horse  byseieing  his  hind  feet— and 
many  more  wonders.  I  had  them  all  related  to  me  yonder  at  Pierre- 
fonds,  and  I  did  everything  he  did,  except  bursting  the  cord  by  straining 
my  temples." 

"  That  proves  your  strength  is  not  in  your  head,  Porthos,"  said 
d'Artagnan. 

**  No,  it  is  in  my  arms  and  shoulders,"  replied  Porthos  innocently. 

"  Well,  then,  come  to  this  window  and  employ  your  strength  in  d^ 
taohing  one  of  these  bars.    Stop  till  I  have  put  out  the  light" 
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CHAPTEE  XC. 

Viit  and  Strength  (continuation). 

PoKTHOS  approached  the  window,  took  hold  of  a  bar  with  both  his 
hands,  grasped  it  lightly,  pulled  it  towards  him,  and  bent  it  like  a  bow ; 
80  that  the  two  ends  issued  from  the  stone  sockets  in  which  they  had 
been  undisturbed  thirty  years. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "that  is  something  the  cardinal 
could  not  ha^e  done,  man  of  genius  as  he  is." 

**  Do  you  want  any  more  pulled  out  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

**  No,  that  will  be  sufficient;  a  man  can  pass  throueh." 

Porthos  tried,  and  passed  his  whole  torso  without  difficulty. 

"Yes,"  said  he. 

"  In  good  faith,  it  is  a  very  pretty  opening !    Now,  pass  your  arm." 

«  Where  ?  " "  Through  that  opening.'^ 

"What  for?" ^'^  You  shall  know  by-and-by.    Pass  it" 

Porthos  obeyed  as  docilely  as  a  soldier,  and  passed  his  arm  between 
the  bars. 

**  Capital ! "  sud  d'Artagnan. 

"  That  marches,  it  seems." . 

"On  rollers,  my  friend." 

"Good.    What  shall  I  do  now?" ^"Nothing." 

"  Is  it  ended,  then  ?  " "  Not  yet." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  something  about  it,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Listen,  then,  and  in  two  words  you  will  know  all.  The  gate  of  the 
post  is  opening,  as  you  see." 

"Yes,Iseeitis." 

"  They  are  about  to  send  into  our  court,  which  M.  Mazarin  eroflBes  to 
get  to  the  orangery,  the  two  guards  who  accompany  him." 

"  They  are  coming  out  now." 

^Provided  they  shut  the  door  of  the  post  Good!  they  have 
shut  it." 

"  Next  ?  " ^"  SUenoe,  they  may  hear  us." 

"  I  shall  not  know  anything,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  for  as  fast  as  you  execute,  you  will  understand.*' 

•*  And  yet  I  should  have  preferred "  .  ^    . 

"  Nonsense :  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  the  surprise.* 

«  Well,  tha1?s  true,"  said  Porthos. 

*'Hush !  "—Porthos  became  mute  and  motionless. 

The  two  soldiers  advanced  on  the  side  of  the  window,  mbbiiig  their 
hands,  for,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  February,  and  very  cold. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  corps-de-garde  was  opened  again,  and 
one  of  the  soldiers  was  recalled.  He  quitted  his  comraae,  and  retiuned 
to  the  corps-de-garde. 

"  Is  not  that  all  right  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"  Better  and  better  !"  said  d'Artagnan.  '*  Now  listen;  I  am  going  to 
call  that  soldier  and  talk  with  him,  as  I  did  with  one  of  his  oompamoiis 
yesterday.    Bo  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Yes,  only  I  did  not  understand  a  word  he  said." 

"  Wl^,  he  certainly  has  a  strong  accent  But  do  not  loee  a  woid 
of  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you;  everythmg  depends  upon  the 

Teoution." 
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"Goodr    Execution ;  that  is  my /or^c."  •    * ''•    ' 

"Pardieu  !  I  know  that :  so  I  reckon  upon  you.'* 

"Tell  me,  then/' 

"  I  am  going  to  call  that  soldier,  and  chat  with  him." 

"  You  have  told  me  so  already.'^ 

"  I  will  turn  to  the  left,  so  that  he  will  he  placed  on  your  right  at  the 
moment  he  gets  upon  the  bench." 

"  But  if  he  does  not  get  upon  it  ?  " 

"Be  satisfied ;  he  will.  At  the  moment  he  gets  upon  the  bench,  you 
ymXl  put  out  your  formidable  arm,  and  sieze  him  by  the  neck.  Then, 
lifting  him  as  Toby  lifted  the  -fish,  by  the  gills,  you  will  pull  him  into 
our  chamber,  taking  good  care  to  squeeze  his  throat  so  tight  as  to  pre- 
vent his  calUngout." 

"  Yes,"  said  rorthos :  "  but  suppose  I  strangle  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  will  only  be  a  Swiss  the  less.  But  you  will  not  strangle 
him,  I  hope.  You  will  place  him  down  softly  here,  and  we  will  gag 
him  and  fasten  him,  no  matter  where.  That  will  furnish  us  at  once 
with  a  uniform  and  a  sword." 

**  Wonderful ! "  exclaimed  Porttios,  looking  at  d'Artagnan  with 
profound  admiration. 

"  Heinr  said  the  Gascon. 

" Yes," replied  Perthes,  with  great  delight;  **but  one  uniform  and 
one  sword  will  not  be  enough  for  two  ?  " 

"  Well ! "  has  he  not  a  comrade  ?  " «  That's  true." 

••  When  I  cough,  then  put  out  your  arm,  it  will  be  time." "  Good ! " 

The  two  friends  took  the  i>osts  agreed  upon.  Placed  as  he  was, 
Perthes  was  concealed  in  the  angle  of  the  window. 

"  Good  evening,  comrade ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  in  his  most  winning 
voice,  and  in  the  most  moderate  of  its  diapason. 

**  Good  evening,  monsieur ! "  replied  the  soldier,  in  a  strong  German 
accent. 

"You  don't  find  your  walk  too  warm?  "  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  Br-r-r-r-roun ! "  said  the  soldier. 

"  And  I  think  a  glass  of  good  wine  would  do  you  no  harm." 

"A  glass  of  wine  would  be  very  welcome"  (in  the  same  barbarous 
accent). 

"  The  fish  bites !  the  fish  bites ! "  murmured  d'Artagnan  to  Perthes. 

*'  I  understand,"  said  Porthos. 

''I  have  a  bottle  here,"  said  d'Artagnan, 

"A  bottle!" "Yes!" 

"What, a  bottleful?" "Quite;  and  it  is  at  your  service, if  you 

vnll  drink  to  nnr  health." 

"Bhe  !  that  1  will ! "  said  the  soldier,  approaching. 

"  Come  and  take  it,  then,  my  friend,"  said  the  Gascon. 

"  Willingly.    I  believe  there  is  a  bench  here." 

"  Good  heavens ! "  one  would  think  it  was  placed  there  on  purpose !" 

"Get  up,  then.  There!  that's  it,  my  friend!"  And  d'Artagnan 
coughed.  At  the  same  moment,  the  arm  of  Porthos  was  lowered ;  his 
wrist  of  steel  made  its  grip,  quick  as  lightning  and  firm  as  pincers,  upon 
the  neck  of  the  soldier,  lifted  him  up  enough  to  stifle  him,  dragged  him 
towards  himself  through  the  opening,  at  the  risk  of  skinning  him  on  his 
passage,  and  placed  him  on  tne  floor,  where  d'Artagnan,  just  leaving 
him  time  to  recover  his  respiration,  gagged  him  with  a  scarf;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  was  gagged,  set  to  work  to  undress  him  with  the  promptness 
and  dexterity  of  a  man  who  had  learnt  his  trade  on  the  field  of  battle. 

2  E 
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Then,  the  soldier,  being  gagged  and  bound,  was  carried  on  to  tho  hearttis 
of  which  they  had  previously  put  out  the  nre. 

"  Well,  there  is  one  sword  and  one  uniform.*'  said  Forthos. 

"  I  will  take  them,"  said  d' Artagnan.  "  Ir  you  want  another  sword 
and  another  uniform,  you  must  begin  over  again.  Hark !  I  can  just 
see  the  other  soldier  coming  out  of  the  oorps^de-garde^  and  marching 
this  way." 

"  I  think,"  said  Porthos, "  it  would  be  imprudent  to  practise  the  same 
manoeuvre  over  again.  People  say  you  don't  succeed  by  the  same 
means  twice.  If  I  were  to  fail«  all  would  be  lost  I  will  go  out  myself, 
seize  him  when  he  is  o£f  his  guard,  and  put  him  through  to  you  rrady 


*  hat  will  be  better/*  said  d'Artagnan. 

**  Keen  yourself  ready,"  said  Perthes,  slipping  through  the  openinfc 

The  thing  was  effected  as  Perthes  promised.  The  giant  concealed 
himself  on  his  path,  and  when  the  soldier  passed  before  him,  he  seized 
him  by  the  throat,  gagged  him,  pushed  him,  like  a  mummy,  between 
the  widened  bars  of  the  window,  and  re-entered  after  him. 

They  undressed  the  second  prisoner  as  they  had  undressed  the  first. 
They  placed  him  on  the  bed,  and  bound  him  to  it  with  girths :  and,  as 
the  bedstead  was  of  massive  oak,  and  the  girths  were  double,  tney  were 
not  less  easy  on  his  account  than  on  that  of  the  first. 

"  There !  ^'  said  d'Artagnan,  "  all  that  is  wonderfully  well  Now,  tiy 
on  that  last  fellow's  clothes,  Perthes,  I  doubt  whether  they  will  fit  you ; 
but  if  they  be  too  tight,  don't  distur o  yourself  about  that ;  the  baldrick 
VFill  be  sufficient,  when  surmounted  by  the  hat  with  red  feathers." 

They  found  that  the  second  chanced  to  be  a  larse  man :  so  that^  wi^ 
the  ezcention  of  some  points  which  cracked  a  Uttle  in  the  seams,  the 
clothes  fitted  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected.  For  some  time 
nothing  was  audible  but  the  tearing  of  cloth.  They  dressed  themselves 
in  haste. 

*'  That's  done ! "  said  they  at  the  same  moment.  **  As  to  you,  com- 
rades," said  d'Arta^nan,  turning  towards  the  two  soldiers,  ^  no  harm 
will  happen  to  you  if  you  remain  quiet;  but  if  you  stir,  or  make  the 
least  noise,  you  are  dead  men." 

The  soldiers  did  not  offer  to  move;  they  understood  by  Forthos's 
grip,  that  the  matter  was  serious,  and  that  there  was  not  the  Wast 
question  in  the  world  of  a  joke  in  it. 

**  Now,"  said  d'Artagnan,  **  you  would  not  be  sorry  to  understand 
what  is  going  on,  Forthos  ?'' 

"  I  must  say  I  should  not." 

"  Well,  we  will  descend  into  the  court." "  Yes." 

"  We  will  take  the  places  of  these  two  fellows." **  Well !  *• 

**  We  will  march  backwards  and  forwards." 

"  And  that  will  be  all  the  better,  as  it  is  not  too  hot" 

**  Very  shortly  the  vaUt  de  chambre  will  call,  as  he  did  yesterday  and 
the  day  before,  the  men  on  duty." 

"Shall  we  answer?" 

** Mo ;  on  the  contrary,  we  will  not  answer." 

"As  you  please ;  1  don't  care  about  answering." 

"  We  will  not  answer ;  but  we  will  pull  our  hats  down  over  our  (koea; 
and  will  escort  his  eminenoe." 

"Whereto?" 

"  Where  he  goes ;  to  Athos's  apartment.  Bo  you  think  he  will  be 
sorry  to  see  us  P^' 

"Oh  I  "cried  Forthos;  "ohi  I  understand ! " 
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"  Wait  a  little  before  you  cry  out,  friend  Porthoe ;  for,  on  my  parole^ 
you  are  not  out  of  the  wood  yet,"  said  the  Gascon,  laughing. 

"  Why,  what  is  going  to  happen  P"  said  Porthoa* 

"  Follow  me,"  replied  d'Artagnan ;  "  who  lives  will  see/'  And  passing 
through  the  opening,  he  dropped  lightly  into  the  court.  Porthos 
followed  him  by  the  same  road,  although  with  more  trouble  and  less 
diligence. 

They  fancied  they  could  hear  the  two  soldiers  bound  in  the  chamber 
shiver  with  fear. 

IVArtagnan  and  Porthos  had  scarcely  touched  the  ground  when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  voice  of  the  ^tUet  de  chambre  cried  out,^ 

"Men  on  duty!" 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  voice  exclaimed,-*-    >  ^ 

"  La  Bruydre  and  du  Barthois,  march  I " 

"  It  appears  that  my  name  is  La  Bruydre,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  And  mine  du  Barthois,"  ssdd  Porthos. 

"  Where  are  you !"  asked  the  talet  de  chambre,  whose  eyes,  dazzled 
by  the  light,  oould  not  distinguish  our  two  heroes  in  the  darkness, 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  d'Artagnan. 

Then  turning  to  Porthos : 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Monsieur  du  Vallon  ?" 

*'  Mafoi !  if  it  goes  on  in  this  manner,  I  shall  say  it  is  glorious ! " 

The  two  improvised  soldiers  marched  seriously  behind  the  valet;  he 
opened  one  door  of  the  vestibule  for  them,  then  another,  which  seemed 
to  be  that  of  a  waiting-room,  and  pointed  to  two  stools. 

"  The  order  is  very  simple,  *  said  he ;  *'  allow  no  one  to  enter  but  one 
person— one  single  person,  observe — and  no  more ;  obey  that  person  in 
everything.  As  to  your  return,  you  cannot  mistake ;  you  will  wait  till 
I  relieve  you." 

*'  D'Artagnan  was  well  known  to  this  valet  de  chambre,  who  was  no 
other  than  Bemouin,  who,  during  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  had 
introduced  him  ten  times  to  the  cardinal.  He  satisfied  himself,  tnere« 
fore,  with  mumbling  out  the  ia,  as  little  Gascon,  and  as  much  German^ 
as  he  was  able. 

As  for  Porthos,  d'Artagnan  had  required  and  obtained  from  him  a 
promise  not  to  speak  in  any  case.  If  he  were  hard  pushed,  he  allowed 
him  to  utter,  as  nis  whole  reply,  the  proverbial  and  solemn  tarteifie  I 
Bernouin  departed,  shutting  the  door  after  him. 

"  Oh !  oh ! "  said  Porthos,  on  hearing  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  **  it  is 
the  fashion  to  lock  people  up  here,  seemingly.  Methinks  we  have  done 
little  more  than  change  prisons;  only,  instead  of  being  prisoners  yonder, 
we  are  prisoners  in  the  orangery.  1  cannot  see  that  we  have  gainieKi 
much  yet." 

"  Porthos !  Porthos ! "  whispered  d'Artagnan,  "  do  not  doubt  Pro- 
vidence !  and  leave  me  to  meditate  and  reflect." 

^  Meditate  and  reflect,  then,"  said  Porthos  sulkily,  annoyed  at  seeing 
things  take  this  turn  instead  of  another. 

"  We  have  marched  eightv  paces,"  murmured  d'Artagnan  ;**  we  have 
ascended  six  steps ;  this  is,  then^  as  my  illustrious  friend  du  vallon  just 
now  truly  said,  the  other  pavilion,  parallel  with  ours,  and  which  is 
designated  under  tbe  name  of  the  pavuion  of  the  orangery.  The  comte 
de  la  Fdre  cannot  be  fiur  otf ;  only  the  doors  are  locked." 

"  A  pretty  difficulty  that!"  said  Porthos,  ''when  with  one  heave  of 
the  shoulder *' 

**  Por  God's  sake !  Porthos,  preserve  your  strength  until  it  be  wanted ; 
have  you  not  heard  that  somebody  is  coming  ?  **^-^**  Yes."  \ 

as2 
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**  Well,  that  somebody  will  open  the  doors  for  us.*^ 

**  But,  m^  friend,"  said  Forthos,  **  if  that  somebody  reoognizes  us,  and 
on  recognizing  us,  cries  out,  we  are  lost ;  for  I  imagine  you  have  no  in- 
tention to  make  me  knock  on  the  head  or  strangle  that  churohman? 
Suchproceedings  are  very  good  towards  Englishmen  or  Germans." 

**  Heaven  preserve  vou  and  me  from  such  an  atrodtv !"  said  d'Arta- 
gnan.  '*  The  young  king  woul<L  perhaps,  be  grateful  to  us ;  but  the 
queen  would  not  iMurdon  us,  and  it  is  ner  we  must  consider ;  besides 
useless  blood !  never !  oh !  never !  I  have  my  plan.  Let  me  act,  ana 
we  will  have  the  laugh  on  our  side." 

**  So  much  the  better,"  said  Forthos ;  "  I  want  a  good  laugh  sadly." 

**  Hush !"  said  d'Artagnan,  **  here  is  the  somebody  announced." 

They  then  heard,  in  the  next  chamber  or  vestibule,  the  sound  of  a 
light  step.  The  hinges  of  the  dqor  creaked,  and  a  man  appeared  in  the 
drass  of  a  cavalier,  enveloped  in  a  brown  doak,  a  large  hat  pulled  down 
over  his  eyes,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 

Porthos  drew  himself  up  against  the  walL  but  he  could  not  make 
himself  so  invisible  as  to  prevent  the  man  in  the  cloak  from  seeing  him ; 
he  mve  him  his  luitem,  and  said,— 

'VLight  the  ceiling  lamp." 

Then  turning  to  d,'Artagnan :  **  You  know  the  order  ?"  said  he. 

**  Ja**  repUed  the  Gascon,  determined  to  confine  himself  to  that 
fragment  of  the  German  language. 

'*'  Tedeteo,**  said  the  cardinal,  *'  va  bene ;"  and  advancing  towards  the 
door  opposite  the  one  by  which  he  had  entered,  he  opened  it,  passed 
through  it,  and  shut  it  after  him. 

"  Now,"  said  Perthes,  "what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  Why,  now  vou  must  make  use  of  your  shoulder,  if  that  door  is 
fiistened,  friend  Porthos.  Everything  has  its  time,  and  everything 
oome»  a  propos  to  those  who  know  how  to  wait  But,  in  the  first 
place,  let  us  barricade  the  first  door  in  a  proper  way,  then  we  will 
follow  the  cavalier." 

The  two  friends  then  set  to  work  and  heaped  up  against  the  door  all 
the  furniture  of  the  ai)artment,  which  barricade  was  made  the  more 
secure  by  the  door  opening  inwards. 

*'  There !"  said  d'Arti^nan,  *'  now  we  are  sure  of  not  being  surprised 
in  the  rear.   Now,  then,  forward  I " 
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Thet  arrived  at  the  door  by  which  Ma2sarin  had  disappeared;  it  was 
fastened;  d'Artagnan  in  vain  endeavoured  to  open  it 

**  Now  there  is  an  opportunity  for  employing  vour  shoulder,"  said 
d'Artagnan.  "  Push,  fnend  Porthos,  but  do  it  softly  and  without  noise ; 
do  not  break  anything;  separate  the  folds,  that  is  alL" 

Porthos  applied  his  robust  shoulders  to  one  of  the  panels,  which  bent 
beneath  the  weighty  and  d'Artagnan  introduced  the  point  of  his  sword 
between  the  bolt  and  the  staple.  The  bolt,  being  sbi»ng,  yielded,  and 
the  door  was  opened. 

''Did  not  I  tell  you.  Porthos^  that  everything  was  to  be  obtained 
n  women  and  doors  by  losing  them  gently  P". 
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*'  The  fact  is,"  said  Porthos,  '*  you  are  a  great  moralist.'' ; 

•'  Let  us  go  in." 

On  entenn)?,  behind  a  glazed  partition,  by  the  light  of  the  cardinal's 
lamp,  placed  upon  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  they  per* 
<seiyed  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  of  the  ch&teau  of  Kueil,  standing  in 
long  lines,  and  forming  one  great  walk  and  two  lateral  ones. 

''No  cardinal!''  said  d'Artagnan,  **  only  his  lamp!  where  thedeyil 
is  he?" 

And  as  he  was  exploring  one  of  the  lateral  walks,  after  having  made 
a  sign  to  Porthos  to  examine  the  other,  he  perceived,  all  at  once,  on  his 
left  nand,  that  one  of  the  orange-tubs  was  removed  from  its'  rank,  and 
in  the  place  of  that  tub  was  a  gaping  hole.  It  would  have  required  ten 
men  to  move  that  tub,  but  by  some  kind  of  a  mechanism  it  turned  with 
the  slab  on  which  it  stood. 

D'Artagnan,  as  we  have  said,  saw  a  hole  in  this  place,  and  in  that  hole 
the  steps  of  a  winding  staircase.  He  beckoned  Porthos,  and  showed 
him  the  bole  and  the  stairs.  The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  in 
astonishment 

"  If  we  only  wanted  money,"  whispered  d' Artagnan, "  we  should  here 
find  it,  and  be  rich  for  ever." 

"How  so?" 

'*  Don't  you  understand,  Porthos,  that  at  the  bottom  of  these  stepi^ 
according  to  all  probability,  is  the  cardinal's  famous  treasury,  of  which 
so  much  IS  spoken,  and  that  we  should  only  have  to  descend,  empty  a 
coffer,  fasten  the  cardinal  in  with  a  double  lock,  depart  with  as  much 
gold  as  we  could  carry,  replace  the  orange-tub,  so  that  no  one  in  the 
world  could  ask  us  whence  we  got  our  fortune,  or  could  tell  what  was 
become  of  the  cardinal." 

"  That  would  be  a  fine  stroke  for  two  thieves,"  said  Porthos;  "but 
quite  unworthy  of  two  gentlemen,  I  think." 

"  That  is  my  opinion,^'  said  d' Artagnan,  "and  therefore  I  said  if  we 
only  wanted  gold;  but  we  want  something  else." 

At  the  same  instant,  and  as  d' Artagnan  was  leaning  his  head  over  the 
hole  to  listen,  a  metallic  dry  sound,  like  movinK  a  Bag  of  gold,  struck 
his  ear ;  he  started.  Immediately  a  door  was  closed,  and  the  rays  of 
advancing  ligbt  appeared  upon  the  stairs.  Mazarin  had  left  his  lamp  in 
the  orangery,  to  create  a  belief  that  he  was  walking  there ;  but  he  had  a 
wax  taper  to  help  him  to  explore  his  mysterious  money-chest. 

"  He !"  said  he,  in  Italian,  as  he  reascended  the  steps,  examining  a 
hag  of  reaux  of  a  goodly  size  and  a  full  round  shape — "  Eh !  here  is 
wherewithal  to  satisfy  two  parliamentary  counsellors  and  two  Parisian 
generals.  I  certainly  am  a  great  captain ;  only  I  make  war  aiter  my 
own  fashion." 

D' Artagnan  and  Porthos  were  squatting  down,  each  behind  an  orange- 
tub,  in  the  lateral  walk,  waiting. 

Mazarin  came  within  three  paces  of  d' Artagnan,  to  push  a  spring  con- 
cealed in  the  wall.  The  slab  turned,  and  the  orange-tree  upon  wmch  it 
stood  returned  of  itself  to  its  place. 

The  cardinal  then  extinguished  his  taper,  which  he  put  in  his  pockety 
and,  taking  up  his  lamp : 

"  Now,  we  will  go  and  see  M.  de  la  F^re,"  said  he. 

"  Good !  that  is  our  road  "  thought  d'Artagnan ; "  we  will  go  together." 
All  three  moved  at  once,  M.  Mazarin  taking  the  middle  walk,  and  Por- 
thos and  d' Artagnan  the  parallel  walks.  The  two  latter  carefully  avoided 
those  long  luminous  lines  which  the  cardinal's  lamp  traced  between  every 
two  tubs. 
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He  arrived  at  a  second  glazed  door  without  perceiving  timt  he  ma 
followed,  the  soft  sand  deadening  the  steps  of  the  IHends.  He  then 
turned  to  the  lefb,  along  a  corridor,  which  d*Artagnan  and  Porthos  bad 
not  before  observed ;  but,  as  he  opened  the  door,  he  stopped  to  reflectu 

"  Ah !  diavolo !"  said  he,  *'  I  had  forgotten  Gomminges'  reoommoi- 
dation.  I  must  call  the  two  soldiers,  and  place  them  at  that  door,  so  as 
not  to  be  at  the  meroy  of  that  demi-^evil,  Athos." 

And,  with  a  sign  of  impatience,  he  turned  round,  for  the  purpose  of 
fetracing  his  steps. 

'*  Do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble,  monsei^eur,'*  said  d'Artagnan, 
stepping  forward,  hat  in  hand,  and  with  a  gracious  smile ;  ^  we  have  fol- 
lowed your  eminence  stei^  by  step,  and  here  we  are  !** 

**  Tes,  here  we  are  I "  said  l^orthos,  with  a  polite  bow. 

Mazarin  turned  his  terror-filled  eyes  from  one  to  the  other :  he  reoog- 
isized  them  both,  and  let  his  lantern  fall  from  his  hand,  with  a  fearful 
groan. 

D'Artagnan  picked  it  up;  by  good  luck  it  was  not  extinguished. 

"Oh!  now  imprudent  monseigneur !"  said  d'Artagnan;  "it  is  not 
safe  to  be  here  without  a  ught !  Your  eminence  might  run  against  and 
knock  down  some  tub,  or  fall  into  some  hole." 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  ?''  murmured  Mazarin,  who  could  not  recover 
iW)m  his  astonishment. 

"  Tes,  monseigneur,  I  myself;  and  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you 
M.  du  vallon,  my  excellent  Mend,  on  whose  account  your  eminence 
had  the  goodness  to  interest  yourself  so  warmly  formerly." 

And  d'Artagnan  directed  the  light  of  the  lamp  towards  the  joyous 
oountenance  of  Perthes,  who  began  to  comprehend,  and  was  proud  to 
do  so. 

"  You  were  going  to  visit  M.  de  la  F6re  P"  continued  d'Artagnan ;  "  I 
beg  we  may  not  hinder  you,  monseigneur.  Have  the  goodness  to  show 
us  the  way,  and  we  will  follow  you." 

By  degrees  Mazarin  recovered  himself. 

"Have  you  been  long  in  the  orangeryj  gentlemen?"  asked  he,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  thinking  of  the  visit  he  had  paid  to  his  treasury. 

Porthos  opened  his  mouth  to  answer ;  d'Artagnan  made  him  a  sign, 
and  Porthos's  mouth,  closing  again  gradually,  remained  mute. 

''  We  are  but  this  instant  come,  monseigneur,"  said  d'Artagnan. 
Mazarin  breathed  freely  again ;  he  no  longer  feared  for  his  treasure,  ho 
only  feared  for  himself.    A  kind  of  smile  passed  over  his  lips. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  you  have  caught  me  in  a  snare,  and  I 
confess  myself  conquered.  You  would  ask  me  for  your  liberty,  would 
you  not  ?    I  give  it  you." 

"  Oh !  monseigneur,"  said  d'Artagnan, "  you  are  very  kind ;  but  as  to 
our  liberty,  we  have  it,  and  should  prefer  asking  you  for  something  else." 

"  You  have  your  liberty  "  said  Mazarin,  in  great  consternation. 

"  Certainly  we  have,  ana,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  you,  monseigneur.  who 
have  lost  yours.  And  now—what's  to  be  said,  monseigneur  ?  It  is  the 
chance  of  war— you  must  purchase  it  again." 

Mazarin  felt  himself  shudder  to  the  marrow.  He  in  vain  fixed  his 
penetrating  eyes  upon  the  jeering  face  of  the  Gascon,  or  the  imnassible 
face  of  Porthos.  Both  were  concealed  in  the  shade,  and  the  Cimuesn 
sibvl  herself  could  not  have  read  anything  in  them. 

^  Bepurchase  my  liberty  I"  repeated  Mazarin. 

'*  Yes.  monseigneur."  "  "  • 

"  And  how  much  will  that  cost,  M.  d'Artagnan  ?" 

"  Dame !  monseigneur,  I  do  not  yet  know.    We  will  ask  M.  de  la  F^ 
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If  your  eminenoe  will  permit.    If  srour  eminenoe  will  deign  to  open  the 
door  which  leads  to  his  apartment,  it  shall  be  fixed  in  ten  minutes." 

Mazarin  started.  "  Monseieneur  "  said  d'Artagnan.  "  your  eminence 
sees  how  we  act  according  to  form,  and  yet  we  are  obliged  to  warn  you 
that  we  have  no  time  to  waste:  open  the  door,  then,  monseigneur,  if 


blame  us  if  we  are  Wto  some  extrenuty." 

**  Be  satisfied,  eentlemen,"  said  Maaarin,  '*1  will  attempt  nothing,  I 
give  you  my  wora  of  honour."  . 

D' Artagnan  made  Porthos  a  sign  to  redouble  his  watchfulness ;  then, 
turning  towards  Mazarin :  '*  Now,  monseigneur,  we  will  go  in,  if  you 
please.^ 
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MlZABiN  unlocked  a  double  door,  upon  the  sill  of  which  stood  Athos, 
quite  ready  to  receive  his  illustrious  visitor,  according  to  the  notice 
Comminges  had  given  him. 

On  perceiving  Mazarin,  he  bowed. 

**  Tour  eminence  might  have  dispensed  with  being  accompanied :  the 
honour  I  receive  is  too  great  for  me  to  be  forgetful  of  it." 

"  Therefore,  my  dear  count,"  said  d' Artagnan,  "  his  eminence  did  not 
absolutely  wish  us  to  come :  it  was  du  Vallon  and  X  that  insisted  upon 
it,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  rather  an  unpleasant  fashion,  so  great  was  our 
desire  to  see  3[ou." 

At  that  voice,  at  that  tone  of  raillery,  at  that  well-known  gesture 
which  accompanied  that  tone  and  that  voice,  Athos  quite  bounded  with 

surprise.    "  D*Artagnan !  Porthos !"  cried  he.  . ^ 

In  person,  my  friend ! " 

"  In  person,"  repeated  Porthos. 

"What  can  this  mean  ?  "  asked  the  oouni 

"  It  means,"  said  Mazarin,  endeavouring,  as  he  had  already  done,  to 
smile,  but  biting  his  lips  while  smiling—  it  means  that  the  parts  are 
changed ;  and  that,  instead  of  these  gentlemen  being  my  prisoners,  I 
am  theirs ;  so  that  you  see  me  here  forced  to  receive  the  law  instead  of 
giving  it.  But,  gentlemen,  I  warn  you,  unless  you  mean  to  cut  my 
throat,  that  your  victory  will  be  a  very  short  one;  I  shall  have  my 
turn ;  some  one  will  come " 

"  Ah !  monseigneur, do  not  threaten,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "that  is  setting 
us  a  very  bad  example.  We  are  so  mild  and  so  pleasant  with  your 
eminence !  Come,  throw  aside  all  ill-humour,  banish  all  rancour,  and 
let  us  talk  quietly.^' 

"I  desire  no  better,  gentlemen,"  said  Mazarin;  "but  at  the 
moment  of  discussing  my  ransom,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  consider 
your  position  better  than  it  is ;  by  taking  me  in  a  trap,  ^fou  have 
taken  yourselves  with  me.  How  can  you  get  out  from  tms  nlaoe? 
Look  at  the  iron  fences,  look  at  the  gates,  look  at,  or  rather  divine, 
the  number  of  sentinels  that  watch  behind  those  ^ates  fmd  those  fences. 
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the  soldiers  who  crowd  the  oourts.  But  I  will  prove  to  you  thaliX 
am  loyal." 

"  Good ! "  thought  d'Artagnau ;  "  now  we  must  beware,  he  is  going  to 
pla^  us  a  trick." 

**^I  offered  you  your  liberty,"  continued  the  minister;  "I  offer 
it  to  you  again.  Will  you  accept  it  ?  Before  an  hour  passes  yoa 
will  be  discovered,  arrested,  and  forced  to  kill  me,  which  would  be  » 
horrible  crime,  ana  quite  unworthy  of  loyal  gentlemen  like  yon." 

**  He  is  right,"  thought  Athos. 

And  like  every  conviction  of  right  which  passed  in  that  mind,  which 
enter^tined  none  but  noble  thoughts,  his  thoughts  spoke  from  hifl 
eyes. 

"  My  friend  "  said  d'Artaspan,  to  correct  the  hope  which  the  tadt 
adhesion  of  Atnos  had  given  Mazarin,  "  we  will  not  have  recourse  to  that 
violence  till  the  last  extremity." 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,"  continued  Mazarin,  "you  let  me  go,  whilst 
accepting  your  own  liberty ** 

"What  can  you  mean  by  our  accepting  our  own  liberty,"  said 
d'Artagnan,  "when  you  can  deprive  us  of  it,  as  you  say  yourself  five 
minutes  after  having  given  it  to  us?  And  so  well  do  I  know  you, 
monsieur,  you  will  deprive  us  of  it." 

"  No ;  by  my  cardinal's  word !— You  don't  believe  me  ?" 

"  Monseigneur,  I  have  no  faith  in  cardinals  who  are  not  priests^" 

"  Well,  then,  by  the  word  of  a  minister ! " 

"  Yon  are  no  longer  a  minister,  monseigneur ;  you  are  a  prisoner." 

"  By  the  word  of  GiuUo  Mazarin,  then  !  I  am  that,  and  always  shall 
be,  I  hope." 

"Hum!"  said  d'Artagnan;  "I have  heard  talk  of  a  Mazarin  who 
kept  his  oaths  very  badly,  and  I  am  afraid  he  was  one  of  your  ancestors, 
monseigneur." 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  said  Mazarin, "  vou  have  a  great  deal  of  wi<^ 
and  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  quarrelled  with  you," 

"  Well,  then,  monseigneur,  make  it  up  again,  I  ask  no  better." 

"  Well,"  said  Mazarin,  "  if  I  put  you  m  safety,  in  an  evident  palpable 
manner  ?" 

"  That's  another  thing  "  said  Perthes. 

"Let  us  see  what  it  is,"  said  Athos. 

"  Ay,"  said  d'Artagnan,  quietly ;  "  let  us  see ! " 

"  But,  in  the  first  place,  will  you  accept  it  ?"  asked  the  cardinal 

"Explain  your  plan,  monseigneur,  and  we  will  see." 

"  Please  to  observe  that  you  afe  shut  up— taken." 

"You  know  very  well,  monseigneur,^'  said  d'Artagnan,  "that  we 
always  have  a  last  resource  left." 

"  What  is  that  ?" "  That  of  dying  together." 

Mazarin  shuddered.  "  Well,  mark !"  said  he.  "At  the  end  of  the 
corridor  is  a  door  of  which  I  have  the  key ;  that  door  opens  into  the 
park.  Go,  by  means  of  that  key.  You  are  alert,  you  are  vigorous,  yoa 
are  armed.  At  the  end  of  a  hundred  paces,  by  turning  to  the  left,  yoa 
will  come  to  the  park- wall ;  you  will  climb  over  it,  and  in  three  bounds 
you  will  be  on  the  road,  and  at  libertv.  Now  I  luiow  you  well  enough 
to  be  certain,  that  if  you  are  attacked,  that  will  be  no  obstacle  to  your 
flight." 

/  Ah !  pardieu!  monseinieur,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "you  speak  some- 
thing Uke.    Where  is  the  key  you  so  kindly  oner  us  ?" 

•*  Here  it  is." 

"  Ah  J  monseigneur,  you  will  please  to  oonduot  us  to  that  dear." 
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"  Willingly."  said  the  minister,  "if  you  require  ii" 

Mazarin,  wno  had  had  no  hopes  of  being  let  off  so  cheaply,  bent  his 
steps  towards  tbe  corridor  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  and  opened  the 
door.  As  he  had  said,  they  found  it  opened  into  tbe  park,  for  tbe  wind 
rushed  into  the  corridor,  blowing  the  snow  in  the  fac&  of  the  fugitives. 

"  Diable!  diable!"  said  d'Artagnan.  "it  is  a  horrible  night,  mon- 
seigneur.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  localities :  we  shall  never  find 
our  way.  Since  your  eminence  has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  hither, 
grant  us  a  few  steps  more,  monseigneur— conduct  us  to  the  walL" 

"  So  be  it !"  said  the  cardinal. 

And  cutting  a  straight  line,  be  walked  with  a  rapid  step  towards  the 
-wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  all  four  were  shortly  standing. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  now,  gentlemen  ?"  asked  Mazarin. 

'*  I  think  so,  indeed !  If  we  were  not,  we  should  be  difficult.  Peste  ! 
what  an  honour !  three  poor  gentlemen  escorted  by  a  prince  of  the 
church!  Apropos^  monseigneur;  you  said,  just  now,  we  were  alert, 
"brave,  and  armed  V^ "  Yes." 

"  You  were  mistaken,  monseigneur ;  there  is  nobody  armed  but  M.  du 
"Vallon  and  myself.  The  comte  is  not,  and  if  we  should  be  attacked  by 
a  patrol,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  defend  ourselves.'* 

"That  is  but  just." 

"  But  where  shall  we  £nd  another  sword  ?"  said  Perthes. 

"  Monseigneur  will  lend  the  comte  his,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  "it  is  of  no 
Tise  to  him." 

"  Very  willingly,"  said  the  cardinal ;  "I  will  even  beg  M.  de  la  P6re  to 
jK!oept  it  as  a  memorial  of  me." 

"  Mafoi !  but  that  is  gentlemanly,  comte ! "  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  So  much  do  I  consider  it  so,"  said  Athos, "  that  I  promise  mon- 
seigneur never  to  part  with  it." 

^  Well ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  "  exchange  of  presents !  it  is  quite  affect- 
ing.   Don't  the  tears  come  in  your  eyes,  Porthos  ?" 

^  Yes,"  said  Porthos ;  "but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  that  or  the  wind 
that  makes  me  weep.    I  believe  it  is  the  wind." 

"  Now,  Athos,  mount !"  said  d'Artagnan,  "and be  quick !" 

Athos,  assisted  by  Porthos,  who  lifted  hun  up  like  a  feather,  got  to 
the  top  easily.    "  Now.  jump,  Athos." 

Athos  jumped,  and  disappeared  on  the  other  side  of  iihe  wall. 

*' Are  you  landed  ?"  asked  d'Artagnan. ^**  Yes." 

"And  without  accident  ?" "  Quite  safe  and  sound." 

"  Porthos,  you  watch  M.  le  Cardinal,  whilst  I  climb  the  wall— no,  I 
don't  want  you,  I  can  get  up  by  myself.  Watch  the  cardinal !  that  is 
all  you  have  to  do." 

"  I  am  watching  him,"  said  Porthos.    "  Eh !  you  cannot  get  on ! " 

'^  You  are  right ;  it  is  more  difficult  than  I  imaguied.  Xiend  me  your 
back,  but  do  not  leave  hold  of  the  cardinal" 

"  No.  no,  I  won't  leave  go." 

Porthos  bent  his  back  for  d'Artagnan,  who,  thanks  to  that  help,  was 
goon  astride  on  the  top  of  the  wall.    Mazarin  pretended  to  laugh. 

"  Are  you  up  ?"  asked  Perthes. 

"  Yes,  my  fnend ;  and  now ^" 

"What  now?" 

"Why.  now  pass  the  cardinal  up  to  me,  and  if  he  utters  the  least  cry, 
strangle  him." 

Mazarin  attempted  to  cry  out ;  but  Porthos  pressed  him  tightly  with 
both  hands,  and  lifted  him  up  to  d'Artagnan,  who,  in  his  turn,  seized 
him  by  the  collar  and  seated  huu  close  to  himself.    Then^  in  a  menacing 
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tonOi  said,  "  Jump  down,  monsieur,  instantly,  to  M.  de  la  P^ve,  or,  V 
the  word  of  a  gentleman.  I  will  kill  you.'' 

"Monsou,  monsou!''  cried  Mazarin,  ''you  are  breaiking  your 
promise!" 

'*  I !    What  promise  did  I  make  you,  monseigneur  ?" 

Mazarin  utiiered  a  groan.  "  Tou  are  free  by  my  means,  monsienr,'' 
said  he ;  "  your  liberty  was  my  ransom." 

'*  Granted ;  but  the  ransom  of  that  immense  treasure  buried  in  the 
gallery,  and  to  which  you  descend  by  pushing  a  spring  in  the  wall,  which 
causes  an  orange-tub  to  turn  round,  and  reveals  a  staircase,— don't  you 
think  there  was  something  to  be  said  on  account  of  that,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"Jesous!"  said  Mazann,  almost  suffocated,  and  clasping  his  hands; 
'*  Jesous  mon  Dieu  I    I  am  a  ruined  man ! " 

But,  without  stopping  to  hear  his  complaints,  d'Artagnan  took  him 
underneath  the  arms,  and  made  him  shde  softly  down  into  the  hands  of 
Athos,  who  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  Then  turning  towards 
jPorthos,— 

"  Take  my  hand,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  I  can  hold  by  the  wall" 

Perthes,  m  his  endeavour  to  mount,  shook  the  wall,  but  he  at  length 
got  safely  to  the  top. 

"I  did  not  understand  perfectly  what  you  were  about,*'  said  he, 
"  but  I  do  understand  now.    Mordieu  !  but  it  is  droll ! " 

"Do  you  think  so?"  ciaid  d'Artagnan:  **all  the  better!  But,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  droll  to  the  end,  we  must  lose  no  time." 

And  he  jumped  down  from  the  wall,  followed  by  Perthes. 

"Accompany  the  cardinal,  gentlemen,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  I  will  see 
how  the  land  lies ;"  and  drawing  his  sword,  he  led  the  way,  as  vanguard. 

"  MonseiRueur,"  said  he,  "  which  way  must  we  turn  to  gain  the  hieh 
road?  Reflect  well  before  you  answer;  for  if  your  eminence  should 
make  a  mistake,  it  might  have  serious  consequences,  not  only  for  us, 
but  for  yourself." 

"Keep  alons  the  wall,  monsieur,"  said  Mazarin,  "and  you  vrill  not 
lose  your  way." 

The  three  friends  increased  their  speed,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes  they  were  obliged  to  walk  more  slowly ;  however  earnestly  he 
tried,  the  cardinal  could  not  keep  up  with  them.  All  at  once  d'Artagnaa 
ran  against  something  warm,  which  moved. 

"  Hollo !  here  is  a  horse !"  said  he ;  "  I  have  found  a  horse,  gentlemen!" 

"And  so  have  I !"  said  Athos. 

"And  so  have  I !"  exclaimed  Perthes,  who,  faithful  to  his  order, kept 
tight  hold  of  the  cardinal. 

"  This  is  what  I  call  good  luck !"  said  d'Artagnan,  "at  the  moment 
you  were  complaining  ox  being  unable  to  walk  on  foot,  monseigneur!" 
But  as  he  spoke,  he  felt  the  barrel  of  a  piii^l  pressed  against  his  breast, 
and  he  heard  a  voice  pronounce  stomly,— "  Keep  your  hands  off  the 
horses !" 

"  Grimaud ! "  cried  he, "  Grimaud  I  how  came  you  here  ?  Is  it  heaven 
that  sends  you?" 

"^0,  monsieur,"  said  the  honest  servant,  "it  is  M.  Aramis^  who 
placed  me  in  guard  over  the  horses." 

"  Is  Araanis  here,  then  ?" 

*' Yes.  monsieur,  he  has  been  here  sinoe  yesterday." 

"And  what  were  you  doing  ?" 

"  We  are  watching." 

"  What  I  is  Aramis  here  P"  repeated  Athos. 

'  At  the  little  gate  of  the  oh&teau.    That  is  his  post." 
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"Are  you  numerous  ?" 

"About  sixty  in  all.** 

"  Let  him  know  we  are  here.** 

''!Direotly,  monsieur."  And  thinking  nobody  oould  parform  the 
commission  better  than  himself,  Grimaud  set  off  as  fast  as  he  oould 
run,  whilst,  delighted  at  being  onoe  more  united,  the  three  Mends 
waited  his  return.  In  all  the  group,  M.  Masarin  was  the  only  person 
In  an  ill  humour.  , 
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.  CHAPTER  XCIIL 

In  which  Wq  begin,  at  last,  to  think  tbat  Forthos  wiU  be  a  Baron,  and 
d'Artagrnan  a  Captain. 

TTiTHiv  ten  minutes  Aramis  arrived,  aooompanied  by  Grimaud  and 
eight  or  ten  gentlemen.  He  was  beside  nimselr  with  joy,  and  embraced 
his  friends  warmly  and  repeatedly. 

'*  You  are  free  then,  my  brothers !  firee  without  my  assistance !  I  have 
done  nothing  for  you,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts !'' 

**  Don't  grieve  on  that  account ;  that  whiek  is  deferred  is  not  lost. 

'  you  have  not  been  able  to  do,  you  shall  do." 

*  I  had,  however,  taken  my  measures  well,"  said  Aramis.  ^  I  obtained 
sixty  men  from  the  ooadjuteur ;  twenty  watch  the  walls  of  the  park : 
twenty  the  road  from  Bueil  to  Saint-Germain;  twentv  are  spresA 
through  the  woods.  Thanks  to  these  strategic  dispositions.  I  have 
intercepted  two  couriers,  dispatched  by  Mazarin  to  the  queen." 

Masarin  pricked  up  his  ears.  *'  But,"  said  d'Artagnan,  laughing,  "I 
hope  you  honestly  sent  them  back  again  to  the  cardinal  ?" 

^  Oh !  yes,"  said  Aramis,  **  it  was  very  likely  I  should  pique  myself 
upon  sucn  delicacy  with  him !  In  one  of  these  despatches  the  cardinal 
declares  to  the  aueen  that  his  coffers  are  empty,  and  that  her  msjestv 
has  no  money ;  in  the  other  he  announces  that  ne  shall  transport  his 
prisoners  to  Melun,  Bueil  not  appearing  to  be  quite  safe.  Tou  may 
understand,  mv  dear  friends,  that  the  last  letter  gave  me  great  hopes. 
I  placed  myself  and  mv  sixty  men  in  ambush,  I  preparea  led  horses, 
which  I  confided  to  the  intelligent  Grimaud,  and  I  awaited  your 
ooming  out ;  I  did  not  look  for  you  before  to-morrow  morning,  and  did 
not  hope  to  deliver  you  without  a  skirmish.  And  you  are  free  this 
evening !  free  without  a  skirmish !  so  much  the  better !  But  how  did 
you  manage  to  escape  that  vile  Mazarin  ?    Did  he  treat  you  harshly  P" 

"  No,  not  very,"  said  d'Arieignan.  . (* 

« Indeed!"  ^ 

•*  I  can  even  say  more ;  we  have  cause  to  praise  him." 

"Impossible!" 

**  It  is  so  true,  that  it  is  due  to  him  we  are  at  liberty." 

"Due  CO  him?" 

"  Yes,  he  had  us  conducted  to  the  orangery  by  M.  Bemouln.  his 
valet  de  chambre  s  from  thence  we  followed  him  to  the  ccmte  ae  la 
Fare's  apartment.  Then  he  offered  to  restore  us.  to  hberty,  and  we 
accepted  his  kindness ;  he  even  carried  his  oompuisbnoe  so  for  as  to 
ahow  us  the  way,  and  led  us  to  the  park  wall,  which  we  had  just  scaled, 
when  we  fell  in  with  Grimaud." 

"  Well !"  said  Aramis,  *'  this  goes  fai  to  reoonoUe  me  with  him,  and 
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I  wish  he  were  here  that  I  might  tell  him  I  did  not  think  he  ttas 
capable  of  such  a  Kood  action." 

'*  Monseif?neur,  said  d'Artagnan,  unable  to  restrain  his  laughter  any 
longer,  *'  permit  me  to  present  to  you  the  Chevalier  d'Herblay,  who  is 
desirous,  as  you  may  have  heard,  to  offer  his  respectful  oongratulationB 
to  your  eminence!  And  he  stepped  back,  unmasking  the  confused 
Mazarin  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  Aramis. 

"Oh!  oh!''  said  the  latter,  "the  cardinal!  A  glorious  prize!  a 
rich  capture !    Hollo !  hollo !  my  friends !  the  horses !  the  horses !" 

Several  cavaliers  came  riding  up.  "  iPardieu  .''*  said  Aramis, "  I  shall 
be  of  some  use,  at  last.  Monseigneur,  I  beg  your  eminence  to  deign  to 
accept  my  homage.  I  will  venture  a  wager  that  that  Saint  Cristopher 
Perthes  nas  effected  this !  A  propos,  I  had  forgotten.**  And  he 
whispered  an  order  to  one  of  the  horsemen. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  be  gone/'  said  d'Artagnan. 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  waiting  for  some  one— a  friend  of  Athos !  ** 

"A  friend  of  mine  ?"  said  the  count. 

"  Yes,  and  here  he  comes,  galloping  across  the  bushes." 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte !  Monsieur  le  Comte ! "  cried  a  young  Toio^ 
which  made  Athos  start. 

**  Baoul !  Baoul  1"  exclaimed  he,  and  in  an  instant  the  young  man, 
forgetting  his  usual  respect,  threw  himself  into  his  father's  arm& 

*  Look,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  I  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  separate  people 
who  love  each  other  as  we  do  ?  Messieurs,"  continued  Aramis,  ad- 
dressing the  horsemen,  who  became  more  numerous  every  minute— 
*'  gentlemen^  surround  his  eminence  to  do  him  honour ;  he  is  going  to 
favour  us  with  his  company,  for  which,  I  hope,  you  will  be  grateful 
Perthes,  don't  lose  sight  of  his  eminence." 

And  Aramis  joined  d'Artagnan  and  Athos.  who  were  deliberating; 
and  deliberated  with  them.  Come!"  said  d'Artagnan, after  a  con- 
ference of  five  minutes,  "  en  route  !  en  route  !  " 

"  And  where  are  we  ^oing  ?"  asked  Porthos. 

"  To  your  house  of  Pierrefonds,  mjr  friend.  Your  handsome  ch&tean 
is  worthy  of  offering  seignorial  hospitality  to  his  eminence.  It  is  very 
well  situated :  neither  too  far  from  Paris,  nor  too  near  to  it.  Com- 
munications may  be  easily  established  with  the  capital.  Come,  mon- 
seigneur. you  shall  be  treated  there  like  a  prince,  as  you  are." 

^  A  fallen  i)rince !"  said  Mazarin,  piteously. 

"  War  has  its  chances,  monseigneur,"  replied  Athos,  *'  but  be  assured 
we  will  not  abuse  them." 

''  No,  but  we  will  use  them,  though  !'*  said  d'Artagnan. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  night  the  captors  travelled  with  the 
indefatigable  rapiditjr  of  former  times:  Mazarin,  melancholy  and 
thoughtml,  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  along  amidst  this  wild  raoe 
of  night  nhantoms.  By  dawn  they  had  travelled  a  dozen  leagues  withoat 
drawmg  Dit ;  half  the  escort  had  fallen  off,  several  horses  were  knocked 
up. 

"  The  horses  now-a-days  are  not  equal  to  those  of  former  times,"  said 
Porthos ;  "  everything  degenerates." 

"  I  have  sent  Grimaud  to  Dammartin,"  said  Aramis :  "  he  will  bring 
us  five  fresh  horses,  one  for  his  eminence  and  four  for  us.  We  wiU  not 
ouit  monseigneur;  the  rest  of  the  escort  can  rejoin  us  later;  onoepist 
Saint-Denis,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Grimaud  brought  five  horses  with  him ;  the  nobleman  to  whom  he 
had  applied,  being  a  friend  of  Perthes,  was  not  satisfied  with  selling 
them,  as  he  had  been  requested,  but  phtoed  them  at  his  service.  Ten 
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minutes  after,  the  escort  stopped  at  ErmenonTille;  but  the  four  friends 
proceeded  with  unabated  ardour,  escorting  Mazarm.  At  mid-day  they 
entered  the  avenue  of  Porthos'  ch&teau. 

**AhV*  said  Mousqueton,  who  was  riding  close  to  d'Artagnan,  and 
who  had  not  uttered  a  word  during  the  journey — ^'^ah!  you  may 
believe  me,  iC  you  please,  monsieur,  but  this  is  the  &:«t  moment  I  have 
breathed  freely  since  my  departure  from  Pierrefonds."  And  he  put  his 
horse  into  a  gallop,  to  announce  to  the  other  servants  the  arrival  of 
H.  du  Yallon  and  his  friends. 

"  There  are  four  of  us,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  *' we  will  relieve  guard  upon 
monseigneur,  and  each  of  us  will  do  duty  three  hours.  Athos  will  • 
fturvey  the  ch&teau,  which  must  be  rendered  impregnable  in  case  of 
siege:  Porthos  will  take  charge  of  provisioning,  and  Aramis  of  the 
entries  to  the  garrison ;  that  is  to  say,  Athos  shall  be  chief  engineer, 
Porthos  munitionary  general,  and  Aramis  governor  of  the  place.'^ 

In  the  mean  time  they  installed  Mazarin  in  the  best  apartment  of  the 
chd.teau. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  when  this  installation  was  made,  '^  you  do  not 
reckon,  I  presume,  upon  keeping  me  here  long  incognito  i" 

"  No,  monseigneur,"  replied  d^Artagnan ;  "  on  the  contrary,  we  mean 
to  publish  quicklv  that  we  hold  you  prisoner." 

*  Then  you  will  be  besieced." 

**  We  reckon  upon  that.'^ 

"What  will  you  do?" 

"We  will  defend  ourselves.  If  the  late  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  were 
gtill  living,  he  would  relate  to  you  a  certain  history  of  a  bastion  Saint- 
Gervais,  which  we  four,  with  our  four  lackeys,  and  twelve  dead  bodies, 
held  against  a  whole  army." 

"  Such  feats  of  prowess  are  only  performed  once,  monsieur,  and  are 
never  repeated." 

*'^ Therefore,  at  present  we  have  no  need  of  being  so  heroic;  to- 
morrow the  Parisian  army  will  be  informed  of  what  has  happened : 
the  day  after  to-morrow  it  will  be  here.  The  battle,  instead  of  at  Saint- 
Penis,  or  Charenton,  will  be  fought  near  Compile,  or  Yillers- 
Cotterets." 

"  The  Prince  de  Cond^  will  beat  you,  as  he  always  has  done." 

"  Very  possibly,  monseigneur,  but  before  the  battle  we  shall  march 
your  eminence  off  to  another  of  our  friend  du  Yallon's  ch&teauz ;  he 
has  three  like  this.  We  are  unwilling  to  expose  your  eminence  to  thd 
hazards  of  war." 

"  Well ! "  said  Mazarin,  "it  is  clear  I  must  capitulate.' 

"  What,  before  the  siege  ?  " 

"Yes ;  the  conditions  will  perhaps  be  the  better." 

"Ah!  monseigneur,  with  regard  to  the  conditions,  you  will  see  how 
reasonable  we  are." 

"  Let  us  see,  then,  what  they  are,  your  conditions  ?  " 

"Bepose  yourself  a  Httle  first,  monseigneur,  and  we  will  reflect." 

"  I  want  no  repose,  gentlemen ;  I  want  to  know  if  I  am  in  the  hands 
of  friends  or  enemies.'^ 

"Friends,  monseigneur !— fHends  \ " 

"  Weil,  tnen,  tell  me  at  once  what  you  require,  in  order  that  I  may 
see  if  an  arrangement  be  possible  between  us.  Speak,  Monsieur  le 
Comte  de  la  Fere." 

"Monseigneur,"  said  Athos,  "I  have  nothing  to  ask  for  myself,  and 
should  have  too  much  to  demand  for  l^^ance.  I  except  myself,  and 
pafig  th^  word  on  to^M.  le  Chevalier  d'Herblay." 
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And  Athoi,  bowing,  made  a  step  badcwardfl,  snd  ramaiiiOd 


*  L  monseigneur,  I  BhtS  play|fair  and  abore-board." 

"  Throw  down  your  hand,  then  " 

''I  have  in  my  pockety"  said  Aramis,  "  the  programme  of  the  oondi- 

tions  which  the  deputation,  of  which  I  was  one,  oame  to  offer  yon  th« 

day  before  yesterday  at  Saint-Grermain's.    In  the  first  plaoe,  let  ancneni 

rights  be  respected;  the  demands  which  ir^urged  in  the  programme 

•  shall  be  granted." 

"*  We  were  almost  agreed  upon  them,"  said  Masarin ;  "  paason  to  tha 
personal  conditions." 

"  You  think,  then,  there  must  be  some  ?  "  said  Aramis,  smiliniL 

**  I  do  not  imagine  you  will  be  all  so  disinterested  as  M.  de  la  JPtee^** 
sdd  Mafearin,  turning  towards  Atho^  and  bowing. 

'*Ah !  monseigneur,  you  aro  right,  said  Aramis;  ''and  I  am  happf 
to  see  that  jovl  at  length  render  the  oomto  iustioei  M.  de  la  Fare's  is  a 
superior  mind,  which  hoters  above  vulgar  deshnes  and  human  paMtonss 
it  IS  an  antique  and  lofty  soul.  M.  the  Oomto  is  a  man  apairt.  You 
aro  right,  monseigneur ;  we  are  not  his  equals,  and  we  are  the  fint  to 
acknowledge  it." 

"  Aramis ! "  said  Athos, "  aro  you  joking  ?  " 

"No,  no,  my  dear  oomte.  I  say  what  we  think,  and  what  all  think 
who  know  you.  But  you,  likewise,  aro  right ;  the  question  does  not 
concern  you,— it  is  monseigneur  and  his  imworthy  servant,  the  Che* 
valierd'Herblay." 

"Well,  what  do  you  desire,  monsieur,  beyond  the  general  oonditioBs, 
to  which  we  will  refer  afterwards." 

"  I  desiro.  monsieur,  that  Normandy  be  given  to  Madame  de  Longue* 
ville,  with  rail  and  entire  absolution,  and  five  hundred  thousand  livres. 
I  desire  that  his  majesty  the  king  will  deign  to  stand  godfather  to  the 
son  with  whom  she  has  just  been  confined ;  then  that  monseigneur, 
after  being  present  at  the  oaptism,  should  go  and  present  his  homage  to 
our  holy  niuier,  the  pope." 

"That  is  to  say,  vou  wish  that  I  should  lav  down  my  fhnotions of 
minister,  that  I  quit  France,  and  exile  myself? ^' 

*'  I  wish  monseigneur  to  become  pope  at  the  first  vacancy,  reserving 
to  myself  the  priviTege  of  asking  of  him  plenary  indulgences  for  myself 
and  my  friends." 

Mazarin  made  a  ^maoe  perfectly  indescribable. 

"  And  you,  monsieur  P  "  asked  he,  turning  towards  d'Artagnan. 

"  I !  monseigneur,"  said  the  Gascon,  **  1  am  of  the  same  opinion  as 
M.  d'Herblay,  except  the  last  article ;  in  that  I  difier  from  nim  en- 
tirely. Far  from  wishing  monseigneur  to  quit  France,  I  wish  him  to 
remain  in  Paris ;  far  from  wishing  him  to  become  pope,  I  desire  that 
he  should  continue  prime  minister ;  for  monseigneur  is  a  mat  politi- 
cian. I  will  even  trv,  as  much  as  it  depends  upon  myself,  tnat  he  shall 
get  the  upper  hand  of  the  Fronde,  but  upon  the  condition  that  he  dionld 
be  a  little  more  mindful  of  the  faith  fill  servants  of  his  majesty,  and  will 
give  the  first  company  of  the  musketeers  to  some  one  I  shall  point  out 
Andyou,M.duyallonP" 

"  les.  m  your  turn,  monsieur."  said  Mazarin,  *  speak ! " 

"11  '^said  Porthos,  **!  should  wish  Monsieur  the  Cardinal  to  hoiioiir 
"ny  poor  house,  which  has  given  him  an  asylum,  and  in  remambraMs 

^his  event  he  should  ertot  my  estate  into  a  barony ;  with  the  piornkt 
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of  the  Order  for  one  of  my  firiendfl,oii  the  first  promotion  her  majesty 
maJtes." 

"  You  know  monsieur,  that  to  receiYO  the  Order,  proofs  of  nobility 
must  be  made/' 

'*  My  friend  will  make  them.  Besides,  if  that  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary,  monsei^eur  could  tell  us  how  to  evade  that  formality." 

Mazarin  bit  his  lips ;  the  blow  was  a  direct  one,  and  he  resumed 
drily,— 

*' All  this  conciliates  very  ill,  it  appears*  to  me.  gentlemen;  for  if  I 
satisfy  some,  I  necessarily  discontent  others.     If  1  remain  at  Paris, 
I  cannot  go  to  Home ;  if  I  become  pope,  I  cannot  remain  minister ;  • 
and  if  I  am  not  minister,  I  can  neither  make  M.  d'Artagnan  a  oaptain, 
nor  M.  du  Yallon  a  baron.'' 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Aramis.  "  Therefore,  as  I  am  in  a  minority,  I 
withdraw  my  prositions  as  far  as  concerns  the  journey  to  Borne,  and 
monseigneur's  dismissal." 

'*  I  am  to  remain  minister,  then  ?  "  said  Mazarin. 

"  You  will  remain  minister,  that  is  understood/*  said  d'Artagnan ; 
"  Prance  stands  in  need  of  you." 

''And  I  desist  from  m^  pretensions,"  replied  Aramis.  ''His  emi« 
nence  shall  remain  first  minister,  and  even  her  majesty's  favourite,  if 
he  will  grant  me  and  my  frienas  what  we  ask  for  ourselves  and  for 
France.'^ 

"Mind  your  own  concerns,  gentlemen,  and  leave  France  and  me  to 
arrange  our  affairs  as  best  we  may,"  said  Mazarin.  • 

"Kot  at  all!  not  at  all!"  cried  Aramis;  "there  must  be  a  treaty 
with  the  Frondewrs,  and  your  eminence  will  please  to  draw  it  up  and 
sign  it  before  us,  engaging  to  obtain  her  majesty's  ratification." 

^  I  can  answer  for  no  one  but  myself,  said  Mazarin ;  "  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  queen.    And  if  her  majesty  refuses " 

•*  Oh ! "  said  d'Artagnan,  **  monseigneur  knows  very  well  that  her 
majesty  has  nothing  to  refuse  him." 

*'^Stop ! "  said  Aramis ;  "  here  is  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  Frondewrs:  will  it  please  your  eminence^to  >eaa  and 
examine  it?" 

"  I  know  it  already." 

"Sign  it,  then." 

"Beflect,  gentlemen,  that  a  signature  given  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  now  are  may  be  considered  as  drawn  from  me  by 
force." 

"  Monseigneur  will  be  there  to  say  it  was  given  voluntarily." 
.  "But  if  I  should  refuse?" 

"  Then,  monseigneur  "  said  d'Artagnan,  "  your  eminence  would  have 
to  blame  yourself  for  the  consequences  of  your  refusal." 

"Would  you  dare  to  lay  your  hand  on  a  cardinal  ? " 

"You  have  laid  yours,  monseigneur,  on  some  of  her  majesty's  mus- 
keteers." 

"  The  queen  will  avenge  me,  gentlemen !  ** 

**I  don't  believe  anythingof  the  kind,  although  I  think  she  may  not 
want  inclination  to  do  it.  But  we  will  go  to  Paris  with  your  eminence, 
-yand  the  Parisians  are  people  to  defenoTus *' 

"  How  uneasy  they  must  be  at  this  moment  at  Bueil  and  at  Saint- 
Germain!"  said  Aramis;  "how  they  must  be  askin^^  where  is  the 
cardinal  ?  what  has  become  of  the  minister  ?  where  is  the  fevourite 
gone  ?  How  they  must  be  seeking  monseigneur  in  all  the  holes  and 
comers  I  what  comments  they  must  make;  and  if  the  Frot^  should 
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hear  of  monfleigneiir's  disappearance,  how  the  Fronde  would   tri« 
umph !" 

"It  is  frightful ! "  said  Mazarin. 

"  Sign  the  treaty,  then,  monseigneur,"  said  Aramis. 

**  But  if  I  sign  it,  and  the  queen  refuses  to  ratify  it  ?  " 

"  I  take  upon  myself  to  go  to  her  majesty,"  said  d'Artagnan,  **  and  to 
obtain  her  signature/' 

*'  Take  heed,"  said  Mazarin,  ^'  you  do  not  receive  at  Saint>Germain 
the  welcome  you  have  a  right  to  expect" 

"  Ah,  bah ! "  said  d'Artagnan ;  "  I  will  manage  to  have  a  welcome ;  I 
know  the  means." 

"What  are  they?" 

**  Why.  I  will  carry  to  her  majesty  the  letter  in  which  monseignear 
informs  ner  of  the  comnlete  exhaustion  of  the  finances." 

"  What  then  P  "  said  Mazarin,  becoming  pale. 

"  Why.  when  I  saw  her  majesty  in  jne  greatest  embarrassment,  I 
would  take  her  to  Bueil,  I  would  lead  her  to  the  orangery,  and  would 
point  out  to  her  a  certain  spring  which  makes  a  tub  move " 

"  Enough !  monsieur,"  murmured  the  cardinal,— ''enough  1  where  is 
the  treaty?" 

"Here  it  is,"  said  Aramis. 

"  Tou  see  how  generous  we  are,  monseigneur,"  said  d'Artagnan,  ''for 
we  could  do  many  things,  possessed  of  such  a  secret" 

Mazarin  arose,  walked  about  for  some  instants  rather  thonghtfol 
th&n  cast  down.    Then  stopping  all  at  once:  "And  when  I  shall  have 
aimed,  gentlemen,  what  will  be  my  guarantee  ?  " 
My  word  of  honour,  monsieur,"  said  Athos. 

Mazarin  started,  turned  towards  the  comte  de  la  F^re,  examined  for 
an  instant  his  noble  and  loyal  countenance,  and  taking  up  the  pen : 
'*  That  is  sufficient.  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  he ;  and  he  signed. 

"And  now,  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  added  he,  "prepare  to  set  out  for 
Saint-Qermauf,  and  to  carry  a  letter  from  me  to  the  queen." 


CHAPTEE  XCIV. 

How  with  a  Fen  and  a  Threat  more  can  be  better  and  qnicldy  done  than  with 
the  Swoid  and  Devotion. 

D'Abtagnak  was  acquainted  with  mythology :  he  knew  that  Oppor- 
Umitv  has  but  one  tuft  of  hair  by  which  he  can  be  seized,  and  he  was 
not  the  man  to  allow  him  to  i)ass  without  stopping  him  by  the  fore-top. 
He  organized  a  prompt  and  safe  mode  of  travelling  by  sendini;  forward 
a  relay  of  horses  to  Chantilly,  so  that  he  might  arrive  m  Paris  m  five  or 
six  hours.  But  before  setting  out  he  reflected  that,  for  a  man  of  vrit  and 
experience,  it  was  rather  a  singular  jKJsition  to  go  to  the  uneertmn,  and 
leave  the  certain  behind  him. 

"  In  fact,"  said  he  to  himself  when  about  to  mount  to  fulfil  bis  dan- 
gerous mission,  "Athos  is  a  nero  of  romance  as  regards  generosity; 
Porthos  is  of  an  excellent  nature,  but  very  easily  influenced  by  others ; 
Aramis  is  a  hieroglyphic  countenance,  that  is  to  sav.  alwavs  illegible. 
What  will  these  three  elements  produce  when  I  shall  be  no  longer  with 
^bem  to  bind  them  together  ?— the  deliverance  of  the  cardinal,  perfaiqM. 

m,  the  release  of  the  cardinal  is  the  ruin  of  oar  hopes^  and  our  bopea 
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are  at  present  the  only  reward  of  twenty  years  of  labours,  compared 
with  which  those  of  Hercules  are  the  works  of  a  pigmy." 

So  he  went  and  found  Aramis :  "  You  are,  my  dear  Chevalier  d'Her- 
blay,"  said  he  to  him,  "  the  Fronde  incarnate.  Mistrust  Athos,  then, 
who  will  not  do  anybody's  business,  not  even  his  own.  Mistrust  Porthos 
particularly:  to  please  the  count,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  a  divinity 
upon  earth,  ne  will  assist  him  in  Mazarin's  escape,  if  Mazarin  has  only 
the  art  to  weep,  and  api)eal  to  the  count's  chivalry.'' 

Aramis  smiled  with  his  own  smile,  at  once  cunning  and  resolute. 

"  Fear  not,"  said  he ;  '*  I  have  my  conditions  to  work  out.  I  do  not 
labour  for  myself,  but  for  others ;  my  small  ambition  must  be  directed 
to  the  advantage  of  others." 

"Good!"  thought  d'Artagnan;  '*on  that  side  I  am  at  ease."  He 
shook  hands  with  Aramis.  and  went  in  search  of  Porthos. 

"  My  friend,"  safd  he,  you  have  laboured  so  earnestly  with  me  for 
the  improvement  of  our  fortunes,  that,  at  the  moment  wo  are  about  to 
gather  the  fruit  of  our  labours,  it  would  be  a  ridiculous  dupery  on  your 
part  to  allow  yourself  to  be  domineered  over  by  Aramis,  with  whose 
finesses  you  are  acquainted, — finesses  which,  we  may  say  between  our- 
selves, are  not  always  free  from  selfishness.  Neither  must  you  yield  to 
Atho^ — a  noble,  disinterested  man,  it  is  true,  but  also  a  man  liUtse^  who, 
desiring  nothing  for  himself,  cannot  comprenend  how  others  can  have 
any  desires.  What  would  you  say  if  either  of  them  were  to  propose  to 
you  to  let  Mazarin  escape  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  should  say  we  had  too  much  trouble  in  taking  him  to  let 
him  go  thus." 

"  Bravo.  Porthos,  and  you  would  be  right,  my  friend,  for  with  him 
you  would  lose  your  barony,  which  you  now  have  in  your  grasp ;  with- 
out reckoning  that,  once  out  of  here,  Mazarin  would  have  you  hung." 

"  Ay,  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Then  I  would  kill  him,  sooner  than  let  him  escape." 

*'  And  you  would  be  right.  It  is  not  the  question  with  us  when  we 
have  done  our  own  business,  to  have  done  that  of  the  Frondeurs,  who. 
besides,  do  not  understand  pohtical  questions  as  we  do,  who  are  old 
soldiers." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Porthos ;  "  I  will  look  at  you 
out  of  the  window  as  you  mount  on  horseback;  I  will  follow  you  with 
my  eyes  till  you  shall  have  disappeared,  and  I  will  then  install  myself 
at  the  cardinal's  door,  at  a  glass  door,  which  looks  into  his  chamber. 
Prom  thence  I  shall  see  everything,  and,  at  the  least  suspicious  gesture, 
I  will  exterminate  him." 

"Bravo!"  again  thought  d'Artagnan;  "on  that  side  I  think  the 
-cardinal.will  be  well  guarded." 

And  he  shook  hands  with  the  lord  of  Pierrefonds,  and  went  to  find 
Athos. 

"My  dear  Athos,"  said  he,  " I  am  going.  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say 
to  you ;  you  know  Anne  of  Austria ;  the  captivity  of  M,  Mazarin  is  the 
only  guarantee  for  my  life ;  if  you  set  him  at  liberty,  I  am  a  dead  man ! " 

"  Nothing  less  than  such  a  consideration  was  necessary,  my  dear 
d'Artagnan,  to  induce  me  to  assume  the  office  of  a  gaoler.  I  give  you 
my  word,  you  shall  find  the  cardinal  where  you  leave  him." 

"That  assures  me  more  than  all  the  royal  signatures,"  thought 
"d'Artagnan.    "  Now  I  have  Athos's  word,  I  can  go  Mtfelv." 

D'Artagnan  set  out  alone,  without  any  other  escort  than  his  own 
good  sword,  and  a  simple  pass  from  Muzarin  to  give  him  access  to 
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the  queen.     Six  hours  alter  his  departure  from  Pierrefonds  he  was 
at  Siunt-Germain. 

The  disappearance  of  Hazarin  was  still  unknown.  Anne  of  Austria 
alone  was  aware  of  it,  and  conoealed  her  uneasiness  from  even  ha  most 
intimate  friends  The  two  soldiers  had  heen  found  gagged  and  bound  in 
d'Artagnan  and  Porthos's  apartment.  The  use  of  their  members  and 
their  speech  had  been  immediately  resttuned  to  them,  but  the^  had 
nothing  to  say  but  that  they  had  been  harpooned,  bonna,  and  strqiped. 
But  of  what  d*Artognan  and  Porthos  had  done,  when  onoe  gone  out 
hf  the  way  the  soldiers  were  pulled  in,  they  were  as  ignorant  as  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  chlUeau. 

Bemouin  alone  knew  a  little  more  than  the  others.  Bemouin, 
not  finding  his  master  return,  and  hearing  midnight  struck,  to(^  upon 
himself  to  penetrate  into  the  oranRei7.  The  fizat  door  being  barricaded 
with  furniture,  gave  him  strong  suspicions,  but  he  <fid  not  feel  disposed 
to  imput  these  suspicions  to  imv  one,  and  he  patiently  broke  his  tway 
through  this  confused  heap.  He  then  arrived  at  the  corridor,  all  the 
doors  of  which  he  found  open.  It  was  the  same  with  the  door  of  Athos's 
chamber,  and  with  the  park-door.  When  arrived  there  he  easily 
followed  the  steps  through  the  snow.  He  saw  that  these  steps  endbd  at 
the  w^ ;  on  the  other  side  he  found  the  same  traces,  then  the  noof-prints 
of  horses,  then  the  vestiges  of  a  whole  troop  of  cavalry,  which  bad  sone 
off  in  the  direction  of  Enghien.  From  all  this  he  could  only  conclude 
that  the  cardinal  had  been  carried  off  bv  the  three  prisoners,  since  the 
prisoners  had  disappeared  with  him,  and  he  hastened  to  Saint-Germain 
to  inform  the  queen  of  this  disappeemmoe. 

Anne  of  Austria  recommended  silence  to  him,  and  Bemouin  scrupu- 
lously kept  it ;  she  only  sent  for  M.  le  Prince,  to  whom  she  told  all  she 
knew,  and  M.  le  Prince  immediately  sent  out  five  or  six  hundred  horse, 
with  orders  to  search  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  to  bring  to  Saint- 
Grermain  every  suspicious  troop  that  was  going  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
Bueil,  whichever  way  they  might  take.  I<fow,  as  d'Artagnan 'did  not 
form  a  troop,  as  he  was  alone,  as  he  did  not  come  from  Bneil,  as  he  was 
^ing  towards  &iint-Germain,  no  one  took  notice  of  him,  and  his 
journey  was  not  impeded. 

On  entering  the  court  of  the  old  ch&teaii,  the  first  person  who  saw 
our  ambassador  was  Master  Bemouin  in  person,  who,  standing  in  the 
open  door-way,  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  news  of  his  master.  At  the 
sight  of  d'Artagnan,  who  entered  the  court  of  honour  on  honebeck, 
Bemouin  rubbed  his  e^eSyand  thought  he  must  be  mistaken.  But 
d'Artagnan  gave  him  a  httie  friendly  nod,  aUghted  from  his  hori^  and 
throwing  the  bridle  to  a  lackey  that  was  passmg,  he  advanced  towards 
the  vtUet-de-chambre,  whom  he  accosted  with  a  smile  on  his  Ups. 

**  Monsieur  d'Artagnan ! "  cried  the  valet,  like  a  man  who  has  a  night* 
mare  and  talks  in  his  sleep ;  **  Monsieur  d'Artagnan ! " 

**  lyArtagnan  himself.  Monsieur  «Bernouin." 

**  And  for  what  purpose  do  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  To  bring  you  news  of  M.  Mazarin,  and  fresh  news,  too." 

"  And  what  is  become  of  him  ?  " 

**  He  is  as  well  as  you  and  I  are." 

**  Nothing  ill  has  happened  to  him,  then  ?  " 

*' Absolutely  nothing.     He  only  wished  to  make  a  little  bit  of  ao 
excursion  in  the  Isle  of  Prance,  and  bemed  uslM.  le  comte  de  la  Fere, 
M.  du  Yallon,  and  me,  to  accompany  mm.     ne  were  too  much  hL^ 
tumble  servants  to  refuse  such  a  request.    .We  set  out  yest«nU>'     I 
vening,  and  here  am  I." 
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"Here  you  are!"  * 

"His  eminence  had  something  to  communicate  to  her  maiestv; 
something  secret  and  intimate;  a  mission  which  could  only  be 
intrusted  to  a  safe  man ;  so  he  has  sent^me  to  Saint-Germain.  If 
then,  my  dear  M.  Bemouin,  you  wish  to  do  something  agreeable  to 
your  master,  inform  her  majesty  I  am  come,  and  for  what  purpose." 

Whether  he  spoke  seriously  or  whether  all  he  said  was  nothing 
but  a  joke,  as  it  was  evident  that  d'Artagnan  was,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  the  only  man  who  could  remove  Anne  of  Austria's 
uneasiness,  Bernouin  made  no  difficulty  of  going  to  inform  the  queen 
of  this  singular  embassy ;  and,  as  he  had  foreseen,  the  queen  gave  orders 
to  introduce  M.  d'Artagnan  immediately. 

D'Artagnan  approached  his  sovereign  with  every  mark  of  respect. 
Arrived  within  tluree  paces  of  her,  he  dropped  upon  his  knee,  and  pre- 
sented the  letter  to  her.  This  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  simple  letter, 
half  introductory,  half  of  credit.  The  queen  read  it,  perfectly 
recognising  the  cardinal's  writing,  though  his  hand  had  been  unsteady : 
and,  as  this  letter  told  her  nothmg  of  what  had  passed,  she  demanded 
the  details.  D'Artagnan  related  the  whole  to  her,  with  that  natural 
ajid  simple  air  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. As  he  proceeded  the  queen  looked  at  him  with  increasing 
astonishment ;  she  could  not  comprehend  how  a  man  could  conceive 
such  an  enterprise,  and  still  less  now  he  could  have  the  audacitjr  to 
relate  it  to  her  whose  interest  and  almost  duty  it  was  to  punish  him. 

"  How.  monsieur  I"  cried  she,  red  with  indignation,  when  d'Artagnan 
had  finished;  *'you  dare  to  confess  your  crime  to  me !  dare  to  relate 
your  treason ! " 

"Your  pardon,  madame,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  either  I  have  ex- 
plained myself  badly,  or  else  that  your  maiesty  has  not  understood  me : 
there  is  neither  crime  nor  treason  m  the  afl»ir.  M.  Mazarin  held  me  and 
M.  du  Yallon  in  prison,  because  we  could  not  believe  that  he  had  sent 
us  into  England  to  see  quietly  the  head  of  King  Charles  cut  off,  he 
beinjg  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  king,  your  husband,  the  spouse  of 
Madame  Henriette,  your  sister  and  your  guest,  and  that  we  had  done 
all  in  our  power  to  save  the  life  of  that  royal  martyr.  My  comi^anion 
and  I  were  therefore  convinced  that  there  must  be  some  error  in  the 
matter,  of  which  we  were  the  victims,  and  that  an  explanation  between 
his  eminence  and  us  was  necessary.  JN'ow,  in  order  that  an  explanation 
should  bear  good  iruits,  it  must  be  made  quietly,  far  from  the  noise  of 
intruders.  We,  consequently^  conducted  M.  Mazarin  to  the  chateau  of 
my  friend,  and  there  we  explamed  everything.  Well,  madame.  what  we 
had  foreseen  was  true;  there  was  an  error ;  M.  Mazarin  thought  we  had 
served  General  Cromwell  instead  of  having  served  King  Charles,  which 
would  have  been  a  disgrace  that  would  have  fallen  back  from  us  upon 
him,  and  from  him  upon  your  majesty,  a  baseness  that  would  luive 
stained  in  its  stem  the  royalty  of  your  illustrious  son.  Now,  we  have 
given  him  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  this  proof  we  are  ready  to  give  to 
your  majesty  yourself,  by  appealmg  to  the  august  widow  who  is  weeping 
at  the  Louvre,  where  your  royal  munificence  has  lodged  her.  This 
proof  has  so  completely  satisfied  hini  that  in  sign  of  his  satisfaction  he 
nas  sent  me,  as  your  majestv  may  see,  to  talk  to  you  about  the  repara- 
tions naturally  due  to  gentlemen  ill-appreciated  and  wrongfully  perse* 
cuted." 

*'I  listen  to  you^  and  I  wonder  at  you,  monsieur,"  said  Anne  of 
Austria.    "  In  truth  I  have  rarely  seen  such  an  excess  of  impudence  I " 
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"  Well !"  said  d'Artagnan,  "your  majesfy  is, in  your  tam«  i 
with  regard  to  our  intentions,  as  M.  Mazarin  was." 

**  You  are  in  error,  monsieur,"  said  the  queen ;  "  and  I  am  so  little 
mistaken  that  in  ten  minutes  you  will  be  arrested,  and  in  an  hour  I 
shall  set  out  to  deliver  my  minister  at  the  head  of  an  army." 

''I  feel  oertain  that  your  nuuesty  will  not  commit  such  an  im; 
denoe,"  said  d'Artagnan ;  **  in  the  first  place  because  it  would  be  usi 

and  because  it  would  bring  on  the  most  serious  results.    Before  he  c 

be  dedivered.  M.  le  Cardinal  would  be  dead,  and  his  emineaoe  is  so  wd! 
conyincedof  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  begged 
me.  in  case  I  should  find  your  msjesty  so  oisposed,  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  lead  you  to  change  your  projects." 

'*  Well,  then,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  having  you  arrested." 

"  Nor  that,  neither,  madame,  for  my  arrest  is  as  well  provided  against 
as  the  Uberation  of  the  cardinal  If  by  to*morrow,  at  one  o'clock,  I  am 
not  returned,  on  the  following  mommg  M.  le  Cardinal  will  be  con- 
ducted to  Paris." 

'*  It  is  very  evident,  monsieur,  that  you  live.  iVom  your  position,  far 
fh)m  men  and  affiiirs;  for,  otherwise,  you  would  know  that  M.  le  Car- 
dinal has  been  five  or  six  times  in  Pan&  and  that  since  we  came  ^enoe ; 
and  that  he  has  seen  M.  de  Beaufort.  M.  de  Bouillon,  M.  le  Coacyutenr, 
and  M.  d'Elbeu^  and  not  one  of  them,  had  any  idea  of  having  him 
arrested." 

"  Your  pardon,  madame,  I  know  all  that ;  therefore  it  is  to  neither  of 
those  nobles  that  my  ftiends  would  conduct  M.  le  Cardinal,  seeing  that 
these  gentlemen  make  war  on  their  own  account,  and  by  granting  them 
what  they  desire,  M.  le  Cardinal  would  have  a  very  good  bargain ;  the 
Parliament  mi^ht,  no  doubt,  be  bought  in  detail,  but  M.  de  Mazarin 
himself  is  not  rich  enoush  to  buy  them  en  masse," 

**  I  verily  believe,"  said  Anne  of  Austria,  fixing  upon  him  her  look, 
which,  disdainM  in  a  woman,  became  terrible  m  a  queen;  "  I  yerHy 
believe  you  are  threatening  the  mother  of  your  king ! " 

"  Madame,"  said  d'Artagnan,  '*  I  threaten  because  I  am  foroed  to  do 
so.  I  exalt  myself  because  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  place  mysdf  on 
a  level  wi^  events  and  persons.  But,  believe  one  thing,  madame;  u 
true  as  there  is  a  heart  that  beats  for  you  in  this  breast,  believe  that  you 
have  been  the  constant  idol  of  our  lives,  which  we  have— you  know  it 
well,  my  God!— risked  twenty  times  for  your  majesty.  Consider, 
madame,  whether  your  majesty  should  not  have  pity  on  your  servants, 
who  have,  for  twenty  years,  vegetated  in  the  shade,  without  allowing  to 
escape  in  a  sinele  word  or  sigh  the  holy  and  solemn  secrets  they  had  the 
happiness  to  share  with  you.  Look  at  me,  madame— at  me,  madame, 
who  am  speaMng  to  you— at  me,  madame,  whom  you  accuse  of  raising 
my  voice  and  assuming  a  threatening  tone.  What  am  I  ?  A  poor 
officer  without  fortune,  without  support,  without  a  future,  if  the  look  of 
my  queen,  which  I  have  so  long  sought,  does  not  rest  for  a  moment  upon 
me.  Look  at  M  de  la  E^re,  a  type  of  nobiUty,  the  flower  of  ohivavy : 
he  has  tsiken  party  against  ms  queen— or  rather,  no,  he  has  taken  party 
against  her  minister,  and  he  requires  nothiuR,  I  believe.  Look  at  M.  da 
vallon,  that  faithful  heart  and  arm  of  steel ;  he  has  been  waiting  for 
twenty  years  for  a  word  firom  your  mouth  to  make  him  by  blason  what 
he  is  by  sentiment  and  valour.  Lastly,  look  at  your  people,  who  are 
somethmg  for  a  queen ;  your  people,  who  love  you,  and  neverthelesB 
suffer ;  who  love  you,  and  yet  are  stsj-ving ;  who  ask  no  better  than  to 
bless  you,  and  who  yefr— no,  I  am  wrong ;  never  will  your  people  ourBe 
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you,  madame.  Speak  but  one  word,  and  all  is  ended ;  peace  will  succeed 
to  war,  joy  to  tears,  happiness  to  calamities/' 

Anne  of  Austria  looked  with  a  des^ree  of  astonishmein  at  the  martial 
countenance  of  d'Artagnan  upon  wmch  was  legible  a  singular  expression 
of  tenderness. 

"  Why  have  you  not  said  all  this  before  you  acted  ? ''  asked  she. 

*'  Because,  madame,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  to  jrour  majestv  a  thing 
of  which,  it  seems  to  me,  you  were  in  doubt ;  that  is,  that  we  have  stiH 
some  valour,  and  that  it  is  just  we  should  be  held  in  some  estimation." 

''And  that  valour  would  give  way  before  nothing,  as  far  as  I  can 
see  ?  "  said  Anne  of  Austria. 

"  It  has  never  given  way  in  times  past,"  said  d'Artagnan ; "  why  should 
it  do  less  in  future  ?  " 

**And  this  valour,  in  case  of  refusal,  and  consequently  in  case  of 
struggle,  would  go  so  far  as  to  carry  me  off  fh>m  the  midst  of  my 
court,  to  deliver  me  up  to  the  Fronde,  as  you  wish  to  deliver  my 
minister?" 

"  We  have  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  madame,"  said  d'Artagnan, 
with  that  Gascon  air  of  boasting  which  in  nim  was  only  naivetes  " but 
if  we  had  resolved  to  do  so,  we  four  should  certainly  do  it." 

**  I  ought  to  know  that,"  murmured  Anne;  "they  are  men  of  iron." 

"  Alas !  madame/'  said  d'Artagnan,  "  that  proves  to  me  that  it  is  only 
now  that  your  majesty  has  a  just  idea  of  us.'^ 

**  Wellr  said  Anne, "  but  this  idea,  if  I  at  length  have  it " 

"  Your  migesty  will  do  us  justice.  Doing  us  justice,  you  will  no 
longer  treat  us  like  vulgar  men.  You  will  see  in  me  an  ambassador, 
worwy  of  the  high  interests  he  is  charged  to  discusss  with  you." 

"Where  is  the  treaty?" 

"  Here  it  is,  madame." 


CHAPTEE  XCV. 

How  with  a  Pen  and  a  Threat  more  can  be  done  well  and  quickly  than  with 
the  Sword  and  Devotion  (continuation). 

Anne  of  Atjstbia  oast  her  eyes  over  the  treaty  d'Artagnan  pre- 
sented to  her :"  I  see  nothing  here,"  said  ^he,  **  but  general  conditions. 
The  interests  of  M.  de  Conti,  M.  de  Beaufort,  M.  de.  Bouillon. 
M.  d'Elbeuf,  and  M.  the  Goadjuteur,  are  here  established ;  but  yours  ?'' 

"  We  render  ourselves  justice,  madame,  by  placing  ourselves  at  our 
proper  elevation.  We  thought  our  names  not  worthy  of  being  placed 
among  those  great  names." 

"  But  you  have  not  renounced,  I  suppose,  to  expose  your  pretensions 
by  speech  ?" 

'*1  believe  you  are  a  great  and  powerful  queen,  madame,  and  that  it 
would  be  beneath  your  greatness  and  power  not  to  reward  worthily  the 
arms  which  shall  bring  back  his  eminence  to  Saint-Germain." 

"  That  is  my  intention,"  said  the  queen ; "  proceed !  sp«ak  !" 

"  He  who  has  treated  the  affair  (pardon  me  if  I  begin  by  myself,  but 
I  must  accord  myself  the  importance,  not  that  I  have  taken,  but  which 
has  been  given  to  me)— he  who  has  treated  the  affair  of  the  ransom  of 
M.  the  Cardinal  should  not  be  rewarded  in  a  way  unworthy  of  your 
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majesty;  he  ought  to  be  made  head  of  the  guardB—captain  of  the 
musketeers." 

"  Why,  you  afe  asking  for  M.  de  Tr^ville's  place !" 

"  The  place  is  Taoant,  Madame ;  M.  de  Treville  reeigned  it  a  year  ago, 
and  he  has  not  been  replaced.'' 

"  But  that  is  one  of  the  principal  military  posts  of  the  king's  house- 
hold?" 

"  M.  de  Tr^ville  was  a  simple  cadet  from  Gascony,  madame ;  and  he 
filled  that  post  more  than  twenty  years/' 

"  You  have  an  answer  for  everything,  monsieur,"  said  the  queen;  and 
she  took  a  brevet  from  her  bureau,  filled  it  up,  and  signed  it. 

"  Certea,  madame,"  said  d'Artagnan,  taking  the  brevet  and  bowing, 
"  this  is  a  great  and  noble  recompense,  but  the  things  of  this  world  are 
full  of  instability,  and  a  man  who  should  fail  into  disgrace  with  your 
maiesty  might  lose  this  post  to-morrow." 

'^What  do  you  wish  for,  then  ?"  said  the  queen,  blushing  at  being 
I)enetrated  by  a  mind  as  subtle  as  her  own. 

''A  hundred  thousand  livres  for  this  poor  captain  of  musketeers, 
payable  on  the  day  when  his  services  should  no  longer  be  agreeable  to 
your  majesty." 

Anne  hesitated.— "  And  please  to  remember."  said  d'Artagnan, 
"  the  Parisians  offered  the  other  day  six  hundred  thousand  livres  to 
whoever  would  deliver  up  the  cardinal,  dead  or  alive ;  living  to  hang 
him,  dead  to  drag  him  to  the  la^-stall." 

"Well!"  said  Anne,  "that  is  reasonable,  since  you  only  ask  of  a 
quepn  a  sixth  of  what  is  offered  by  a  parliament." 

And  she  signed  a  promise  for  tne  hundred  thousand  livres. 

"What  follows  ?"  said  she. 

"  Madame,  my  friend  du  Vallon  is  rich,  and  has  therefore  nothing 
to  desire  in  the  shape  of  fortune ;  but  I  think  I  can  recollect  that  there 
was  something  agreed  upon  between  him  and  M.  Mazarin  about 
erecting  his  estate  into  a  barony.  It  was  even,  as  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, a  promised  thing." 

"  An  upstart ! "  said  Anne  of  Austria ; "  he  would  be  laughed  at. 

"  Possibly  he  might ! "  replied  d'Artc^an.  "  But  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  they  who  laughed  at  him  once  would  not  laugh 
twice." 

"  Well,  let  the  barony  be  hi^"  said  Anne.    And  she  fiigned. 
.  "  Now,  there  remains  theAbb^,  or  the  Chevalier,  d'Herblay,which- 
ever  your  majesty  prefers." 

"  I  suppose  he  wants  a  bishopric  ?  " 

"No,  madame,  he  desires  something  more  easy." 

"Wtatisit?^ 

"That  the  king  should  deign  to  be  godfather  for  Madame  de 
Longueville's  son.'^ 

The  queen  smiled.—"  M.  de  Longueville  is  of  royal  race,  madame," 
said  d'Artagnan. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  queen ;  "  but  his  son  ?" 

"  His  son,  madame,  ought  to  be,  since  the  husband  of  his  mother 
is  so." 

"And  has  your  friend  nothing  more  to  ask  for  Madune  de 
Longueville  ?" 

"No,  madame :  for  he  presumes  that  his  majesty  the  king,  deigning 
to  be  the  godfather  of  her  child,  cannot  make  the  mother,  at  her 
relevailles,  a  present  of  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  livres ;  reserving, 
be  it  understood,  the  government  of  Normandy  for  the  father." 
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''As  to  the  govemment  of  Normandy,  I  think  I  can  promicie/'  said 
the  queen ;  "but  vis  to  the  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  M.  le  Cardinal 
is  constantly  repeating  he  has  no  money  left  in  the  state  coffers." 

"We  willlooK  for  it  together,  madame,  if  your  majesty  permits,  and 
we  shall  find  some." 
.     «  WeU,  next  ?» "  Next,  madame  ?" 

«  Yes !  ^' "  That  is  all." 

"  Have  you  not,  then,  a  fourth  companion  ?" 

*'  Yes.  madame ;  M.  le  comte de  la  r^re" 

"  And  what  does  he  ask  ?" "  He  asks  for  nothing." 

"Nothing?" ^*'No." 

"  Is  there,  then,  a  man  in  the  world  who,  haying  it  in  his  power  to 
^k,  does  not  ask?" 

"The  comte  de  la  Fdre  does  not  ask,  madame;  but  the  comte  de  la 
Pere  is  not  a  man." 

"What  is  he,  then?" 

"  The  comte  de  la  F6re  is  a  demi-god." 

"  Has  he  not  a  son,  a  young  man— a  relation,  a  nei>hew,  of  whom 
Comminges  haa  spoken  to  me  aa  a  brave  youth,  who,  with  M.  de  Ch&- 
tillon,  brought  to  Paris  the  colours  from  Lens  ?" 

"  He  has,  as  your  majesty  says,  a  ward,  named  the  vicomte  de  Brage- 
lonne." 

"  If  a  regiment  were  given  to  this  young  man,  what  would  his  guardian 
€ay?" 

"  Perhaps,  he  would  accept  it." "  Perhaps ! " 

"  Yes,  if  your  mwesty  would  yourself  beg  hun  to  accept  it." 

"  You  might  well  say,  monsieur,  he  is  a  singular  man.  Well,  w%  will 
think  of  it,  and,  perhaps,  we  will  beg  him  to  accept.  Are  you  satisfied, 
monsieur  ? " 

"  Yes,  madame ;  but  there  is  one  thing  the  queen  has  not  signed." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  And  that  thing  is  the  most  important  of  alL" 

"  The  acquiescence  to  the  treaty  ?  " "  Yes." 

"  To  what  purpose  ?  I  shall  sign  the  treaty  to-morrow." 

"There  is  one  thing  I  think  I  can  affirm  to  your  majesty,"  said 
4'Artagnan;  "and  that  is,  that  if  your  majesty  does  not  sign  this 
■acquiescence  to-day.  you  will  never  find  time  to  sign  it  at  all.  Have 
the  goodness,  therefore,  I  supplicate  you,  to  write  at  the  foot  of  this 
programme,  all  drawn  up,  as  you  see.  by  the  hand  of  Mazann,  'I  agreo 
to  ratify  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  Parisians.' " 

Anne  was  caught ;  she  could  not  retract ;  she  signed.  But  scarcely 
had  she  signed,  than  her  pride  broke  forth,  and  she  wept  bitter  tears. 
I^Artagnan  started  on  seeing  those  tears.  In  those  days  queens  wept 
like  simple  women.  The  Gascon  shook  his  head.  Those  royal  tears 
appeared  to  scald  his  heart 

^  Madame,"  said  he,  falling  on  his  knees, "  look  at  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  at  your  feet;  he  begs  you  to  believe  that  at  the  least  gesture 
of  your  majesty  ever^rthing  will  be  possible  to  him.  He  has  faith  in 
himself,  he  nas  faith  in  his  friends,  he  would  likewise  wish  to  have  faith 
in  his  queen ;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  fears  nothing,  that  he  speculates 
upon  nothing,  he  will  bring  M.  Mazarin  back  to  you  without  conditions. 
Here,  madame,  are  your  majesty's  sacred  signatures,  if  you  think  prosper 
to  return  them  to  me,  you  will  do  so ;  but,  from  this  moment,  they 
bind  you  to  nothing."  And  d'Artagnan,  still  on  his  knees,  with  a  look 
glowing  with  pride  and  manly  intrepidity,  returned  to  Anne  of  Austr' 
en  mass€t  the  papers  he  had  forced  nrom  ner  one  by  one  with  so  xr 
trouble. 
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There  are  moments— for  if  all  is  not  good  in  this  world,  all  is  not 
evil — there  are  moments  in  which  in  the  coldest  and  driest  hearts  there 
germinates,  watered  by  tears  of  great  emotion,  a  generous  sentiment, 
which  calculation  and  pride  stifle  if  another  sentiment  does  not  lake 
possession  of  it  at  its  birth.  Anne  was  in  one  of  these  momenta 
D'Artagnan,  by  yielding  to  his  own  emotion,  in  harmony  with  that  of 
the  queen,  accomplished  the  work  of  a  profound  diplomatist ;  he  was^ 
therefore,  immediately  rewarded  for  his  address  or  disinterestedness, 
according  to  the  honour  we  would  do  to  his  wit  or  his  heart,  for  the 
reason  which  made  him  act. 

**  You  are  riffht,  monsieur,"  said  Anne ;  "  I  did  not  know  you  rightly. 
Here  are  the  deeds  I  have  signed,  which  I  return  to  you  freely.  Go, 
now,  and  bring  me  back  the  cardinal  quickly." 

'*  Madame,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "it  is  now  twenty  years— I  have  a  good 
memory— since  I  had  the  honour,  behind  a  tapestry  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Yille,  to  kiss  one  of  those  beautiful  hands." 

" Here  is  the  other,"  said  the  queen;  **and  that  the  left  may  be  not 
less  liberal  than  the  right,"— she  drew  from  her  finger  a  diamond  Tery 
much  Uke  the  former— "take  and  keep  this  ring  in  remembrance 
of  me." 

"  Madame,"  said  d'Artagnan,  rising,  "  I  have  h(it  one  wish,  and  that 
is,  that  the  first  thing  you  ask  of  me  be  my  life."  And,  with  that  gallant 
bearing  which  was  all  nis  own,  he  retired. 

"  I  have  misconceived  these  men,"  said  Anne,  followuig  d'Artagnaa 
with  her  eyes  as  he  departed;  "  and  now  it  is  too  late  to  make  use  of 
them ;  in  a  year  the  king  will  be  of  age  I " 

Fifteen  hours  after,  d'Artagnan  and  Perthes  brought  Mazarin  back 
to  the  queen,  and  received,  the  one  his  commission  of  heutenant-captain 
of  the  musketeers,  and  the  other  his  diploma  of  a  boron. 

**  "Well,  are  you  satisfied  ?  "  said  Anne  of  Austria. 

D'Artagnan  bowed;  but  Perthes  turned  about  his  diploma  in  his 
hand,  looking  at  Mazarin. 

"  What  else  is  there  P  "  asked  the  minister. 

**  This,  monseigneur— there  was  something  like  a  promise  made  of  a 
kni^thood  of  the  Order,  at  the  first  promotion." 

"But,"  said  Mazarin,  *^ you  know.  Monsieur  the  Baron,  that  no  one 
can  be  made  knight  of  the  Order  without  making  his  proofs." 

"  Oh !  it  is  not  for  mvsel^  monseigneur,  that  I  ask  for  the  cordon  hieuJ* 

"  For  whom,  then  ?  ^'  asked  Mazarin. 

"  For  my  friend  M.  the  oomte  de  la  Fere." 

"  Oh !  for  him,"  said  the  queen ;  "  that's  another  thing.  The  proo& 
are  made." 

"Shall  he  have  it,  then?" 

"He  has  it." 

That  same  day  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and  it  was  circolated 
ever^here  that  the  cardinal  had  shut  himself  up  three  di^  to  elabo- 
rate it  with  the  more  care. 

This  is  what  each  gained  by  the  treaty  :—M.  de  Conti  had  Bamvil- 
liers,  and  having  made  his  proofe  as  a  general,  he  succeeded  to  his 
wish  of  remaining  a  man  of  the  sword,  and  not  becoming  a  cardinaL 
Still  further,  a  few  words  were  dropped  about  a  marriage  with  one  of 
the  cardinal's  nieces ;  these  few  words  had  been  received  by  the  prince 
with  great  satisfaction ;  it  was  of  very  little  importance  to  him  with 
whom  he  was  married,  provided  he  was  married. 

M.  le  due  de  Beaufort  made  his  appearance  at  court  with  all  the 
^parations  due  to  the  ofiences  that  had  been  committed  against  lii«\ 
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and  all  the  honours  his  blood  could  lay  claim  to.  The  court  granted 
him  full  and  entire  pardon  for  all  who  had  assisted  in  his  escape,  the 
survivorship  of  the  Admiralty,  held  by  the  due  de  Vend6me,  his  father, 
and  an  indemnification  for  his  houses  and  ch&teaux,  which  the  parlia- 
ment of  Bretagne  had  caused  to  be  demolished. 

The  duo  de  Bouillon  received  domains  equal  in  value  to  his  princi- 
pality of  Sedan,  indemnification  for  the  eight  years  of  non-enioyment  of 
that  principality,  and  the  title  of  prince  accorded  to  hhnseif  and  the 
members  of  his  house. 

M.  le  due  de  Longueville,  the  government  of  Pont  de  I'Arche,  five 
hundred  thousand  livres  for  his  wife,  and  the  honour  of  beholding 
his  son  held  at  the  baptismal  font  by  the  young  king  and  the  Princess 
Henrietta  of  England. 

Aramis  stipulated  that  Bazin  should  officiate  at  this  ceremony,  and 
that  Planchet  should  supply  the  sweetmeats. 

The  due  d'£lbeuf  obtamed  pavment  of  certain  sums  due  to  his  wife, 
a  hundred  thousand  livres  for  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  and  twenty-five 
thousand  for  each  of  the  other  three. 

There  was  only  the  coadjuteur  who  obtained  nothing ;  he  was  pro- 
mised that  his  hat  should  be  negotiated  for  with  the  Pope ;  but  he  knew 
well  how  little  he  could  build  upon  such  promises  coming  from  the 
queen  and  Mazarin.  Quite  contrary  to  M.  de  Conti,  not  being  able  to 
become  cardinal,  he  was  forced  to  remain  a  man  of  the  sword.  d?hus, 
when  Paris  was  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  the  king,  fixed  two  days  for- 
ward. Gondy  alone,  amidst  the  general  joy,  was  in  such  an  ill  humour, 
that  ne  immediately  sent  for  two  men  he  was  accustomed  to  app<^  to 
when  in  that  disposition  of  mind.  These  two  men  were,  the  one  the 
oomte  de  Bochefort,  the  other  the  mendicant  of  Saint-Eustache.  They 
came  with  their  usual  promptness,  and  the  coadjuteur  passed  a  i>art  or 
the  night  with  them. 


CHAPTEE  XCVI. 

IVherein  it  is  proved  that  it  is  sometimes  more  difficult  for  King^s  to  re-enter  the 
Capital  of  their  Kingdom  than  to  go  out  of  it. 

Whilst  d'Artanian  and  Perthes  were  conducting  the  cardinal  to 
Saint-Germain,  Athos  and  Aramis,  who  had  left  them  at  Saint-Denis, 
returned  to  Paris.  Each  of  them  had  a  yisit  to  make.  The  momeni; 
he  had  taken  off  his  boots,  Aramis  hastened  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  still 
inhabited  by  Madame  de  Longueville.  At  the  first  news  of  the  peace, 
the  fair  duchesse  cried  aloud.  War  made  her  a  queen,  peace  brought 
on  her  abdication ;  she  declared  she  would  never  sign  the  treaty,  and 
that  she  insisted  upon  an  eternal  war. 

But  when  Aramis  presented  that  peace  in  its  true  light,  that  is  to  say, 
with  all  its  advantages ;  when  he  showed  her,  in  exchange  for  her  pre- 
carious and  contested  royalty  of  Paris,  the  viceroyidty  of  Font  de  TArche, 
that  is  to  say,  of  all  Normandy ;  when  he  sounded  in  her  ears  the  five 
hundred  thousand  livres  promised  by  the  cardinal;  when  he  dazzled 
her  eyes  vrith  the  honours  the  king  would  do  her  by  holding  her  child 
at  the  baptismal  font,  Madame  de  Longueville  no  longer  contested  than 
by  the  habit  pretty  women  have  of  conuMBtin^,  and  only  defended  herself 
to  surrender.    Aramis  pretended  to  believe  m  the  reality  of  her  oppo 
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sitkm,  and  ms  unwilling,  in  his  own  eyes,  to  depiiye  himself  of  the  merit 
of  having  persuaded  her. 

"^ Madame,"  said  he,  "yon  wanted,  for  once,  to  heat  M.  le  Prince, 
yoor  hrother,  that  is  to  say,  the  foreatest  captain  of  the  i^ ;  and  when 
women  of  genius  direct  their  wills  to  the  performanoe  of  a  thing,  they 
always  sacoeed.  Ton  have  succeeded :  M.  le  Prince  is  heaten,  once 
he  can  no  longer  carry  on  the  war.  Now,  attach  him  to  oar  party. 
Detach  him  softly  and  quietly  from  the  queen,  whom  he  does  not  Iovcl 
and  from  M.  Mazarin,  whom  he  despises.  The  Fronde  is  a  comedy  of 
which  only  the  first  act  is  played.  Let  us  put  off  M.  Mazarin  till  the 
denouement,  that  is  to  81^,  to  the  day  when,  thanlu  to  yon,  the  prince's 
heart  will  be  turned  against  the  court" 

Madame  de  Longueville  was  persuaded.  The  Frondetue  duchease  wis 
so  well  convinced  of  the  power  of  her  beautiful  eyes,  that  she  did  not 
doubt  of  their  influence,  even  on  M.  de  Cond^ ;  and  the  scandaloos 
chronicles  of  the  times  say  that  she  did  not  presume  too  far. 

AthoB,  on  quitting  Aramis  at  the  Place  Koyale,  renaired  to  Madame 
de  Cbevreuse.  Here  was  yet  another  Fromdeute  to  he  persuaded:  bat 
this  one  was  more  difficult  to  be  convinced  than  her  younger  rival ;  no 
condition  had  been  stipulated  for  in  her  favour.  M.  de  Ghevreuse  was 
not  named  {pvemor  of  any  province;  and  if  the  queen  consented  to  be 
godmother,  it  could  only  be  for  her  grandson  or  her  granddanghter. 

Theref<Mne,  at  the  first  word  of  peace,  Madame  de  Ghevreuse  contracted 
her  brow,  and  in  spite  of  all  Athos's  logic  to  prove  that  a  longer  war  was 
inipossible,  she  persisted  in  beiog  favourable  to  hostilities. 

lAj  fair  friend,"  said  Athos,  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  everr- 
body  18  tired  of  this  war ;  that,  except  you,  and  perhaps  M.  the  Goad- 
juteur,  evervbody  is  desirous  of  peace,  i  ou  will  get  yourself  exiled,  as 
you  did  in  the  times  of  Louis  XlII.  Believe  me.  the  age  for  saccess  in 
intrigue  is  gone  by,  and  the  lustre  of  your  beautiml  eyes  is  not  destined 
to  be  extinguished  by  weeping  over  Paris,  where  there  will  always  be 
two  queens  while  you  are  there." 

"  Oh ! "  said  the  duchesse,  "  I  know  I  cannot  make  war  alone,  but  I 
can  avenge  myself  upon  that  im^teful  queen  and  that  ambitions 
favourite,  and,/o»  de  duchesse!  1  will  avenge  myself." 

"  Madame,"  said  Athos,  **  I  implore  you  not  to  create  an  unfortnnate 
future  for  M.  de  Bragelonue;  he  is  fairly  launched.  M.  le  Prince  is 
partial  to  him :  let  us  allow  a  voung  king  to  establish  himself.  Alas ! 
excuse  my  weakness,  madame ;  but  there  comes  a  time  when  a  man  hves 
and  grows  voung  agiiin  in  his  children." 

The  duchesse  smiled,  half-tenderly,  half-ironicaUy.  ''Goont!"  said 
she, "  you  are,  I  am  very  much  afraid,  won  over  to  the  oonrt  party.  Have 
you  not  some  cordon  bleu  in  vour  pocket  ?  " 

"Yes,  madame,"  said  Athos,  ^I  have  that  of  the  Garter,  whiofa 
Gharles  L  gave  me  a  few  days  before  his  death." 

The  count  spoke  truth,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  Porthoe's  request,  and 
did  not  know  he  had  any  other. 

"  Well ! "  said  sh&  thoughtfully,  "  I  suppose  I  must  make  np  my 
mind  to  become  an  old  woman." 

Athos  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it    She  looked  at  him  and  sighed. 

''Count,"  said  she,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "that  Biagelonne 
must  be  a  charming  place !  You  are  a  man  of  taste ;  you  most  have 
water,  woods,  and  flowers."  She  sighed  again,  and  she  reclined  her 
charming  head  upon  her  hand,  coquettishly  bent  back,  and  sUll  admir- 
able for  its  form  and  whiteness. 
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"  Madame,"  replied  tBe  oount,  "  what  did  you  say  just  now  ?  Never 
did  I  see  you  younger— never  more  beautiful ! " 

The  duchesse  shook  her  head.  "Does  M.  de  Bragelonne  remain  in 
Paris?" 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  asked  Athos. 

"  Leave  him  to  me,"  replied  the  duchesse. 

"By  no  means,  madame.  If  you  have  forgotten  the  history  of 
<Edit)us,  I  have  not." 

"  Upon  my  word,  count,  you  are  very  agreeable ;  I  should  like  to  live 
a  month  at  Bragelonne." 

'*  Are  you  not  afraid  you  would  make  me  excite  much  envy,  duchesse  ? " 
said  AthoRy  gallantly. 

''No;  I  will  come  incognita,  county  under  the  name  of  Marie 
Michon." 

"  You  are  charming,  madame ! " 

"  But  Baoul  must  not  be  left  with  you." 

**  Why  not  ?" "  Because  he  is  in  love." 

"  He !  a  child ! " "  Therefore  it  is  a  child  he  is  in  love  with." 

Athos  became  thoughtful.  "  Tou  are  right,  duchesse,"  said  he ; "  this 
singular  love  for  a  chud  seven  years  old  may  some  day  make  him  very 
unhappy.  Fighting  will  soon  commence  in  Flanders;  he  shall  go 
thither.^' 

"And  on  his  return,  send  him  to  me;  I  will  furnish  him  with  a 
cuirass  against  love." 

"Alas!  madame,"  said  Athos,  "love  is,  nowadays,  like  war;  and  the 
cuirass  has  become  useless." 

At  that  moment  Baoul  entered ;  he  came  to  announce  to  the  duchesse 
and  the  count  that  his.  friend  M.  de  Quiche  had  just  informed  him 
that  the  solemn  entrance  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  minister 
would  take  place  the  next  day. 

On  the  next  dav,  accordingly,  at  dawn,  the  court  made  preparations 
for  quitting  St.  Germain.  The  queen,  on  the  preceding  evening,  had 
sent  for  M.  d'Artagnan.  "  Monsieur,"  said  she,  "  I  am  assured  that 
Paris  is  by  no  means  tranquil.  I  have  fears  on  the  king's  account ; 
place  yourself  at  the  carriage-door  on  the  right." 

"  I  beg  your  majesty  to  be  at  ease  on  that  head  "  said  d'Artagnan ; 
*'  I  will  be  answerable  for  the  king's  safety."  And,  bowing  to  the 
queen,  he  retired. 

As  he  left  the  queen's  apartment,  Bemouin  came  to  tell  him  the 
•cardinal  wished  to  see  him  upon  some  important  affair.  He  therefore 
followed  the  valet  to  Mazarin's  apartments! 

"  Monsou,"  said  he, "  they  talk  of  a  riot  in  Paris.  I  shall  be  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  king ;  and  as  I  shall  be  the  person  principally  threat- 
ened, keep  at  the  left-hand  door  of  the  carriage." 

"Be  satisfied,  your  eminence,"  said  d'Artagnan;  "they  shall  not 
touch  a  hair  of  your  head." 

"  Didble !"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  antechamber, "  how  am 
I  to  get  through  this  ?  I  cannot  be  at  both  doors  at  one  time !  Ah ! 
bah !  I  will  guard  the  king,  and  Porthos  shall  take  care  of  the  cardinal" 

This  arrangement  suited  everybody,  which  is  a  rare  circumstance. 
The  queen  had  confidence  in  the  courage  of  d'Artagnan,  with  which 
she  was  well  acquainted,  and  the  cardinal  in  the  strength  of  Porthos, 
which  he  had  experienced. 

The  corthge  set  out  for  Paris  in  an  order  arranged  beforehand ;  Gui- 
taut  and  Comminges,  at  the  head  of  the  guards,  marched  first;  then 
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cune  the  r^yal  carnage,  with  cPArtagnan  at  one  of  its  doors,  and 
Porthosatthe  other;  then  the  mnaketeere— the  old  friends  of  d'Ar* 
tagnan  for  twenty-two  years,  thdr  lieatenant  for  twenty,  their  captain 
from  the  day  before. 

On  arriring  at  the  harrier,  the  carriage'was  sainted  with  lond  cries  of 
TweleBoi!  and  Vive  la  Seine!  A  few  cries  of  Vive  Mcizarin  were 
ming^  with  these,  but  had  no  echa  They  went  on  to  Notre- 
Dame,  where  a  Te  JDenm  was  to  be  sung.  All  the  population  of  Paris 
was  in  the  streets.  The  Swiss  had  been  echelonned  the  whole  length  of 
the  route  \  bnt,  as  the  route  was  long,  they  could  onl^  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance of  SIX  or  o^t  paces  from  each  other,  and  in  a  single  line.  The 
rampart  was,  therefore,  insufficient;  and  from  time  to  time,  the  dyke^ 
broken  by  the  tide  of  the  peoples  had  the  greatest  trouble  to  right  itself 
again.  At  eveiy  rupture— Inndly  meant,  however,  for  it  only  arose 
firam  the  desire  the  Parisians  had  to  see  again  their  king  and  their 
queen,  of  whom  the^f  had  been  deprived  for  a  year— Anne  of  Austria 
turned  her  eyes  anxiously  towards  d'Artagnan,  and  he  reassured  her 
with  a  smile. 

Maarin,  who  had  expended  ten  thousand  louis  to  procure  some  cries 
of  Vice  Maaarin  !  andf  who  did  not  value  the  cries  he  had  heard  at 
twoi^  pistoles,  looked  at  Porthos  also  with  much  uneasiness ;  but  the 
gigantic  body-|fuard  replied  to  this  look,  in  such  a  fine  bass  voice,  "Be 
at  ease,  monseigneur !  *  that  Masarin  did  really  become  more  at  ease 
every  minute. 

On  arriving  at  the  Palais  Boyal,  the  crowd  was  found  to  be  greater 
than  ever ;  it  had  flowed  into  that  place  by  all  the  adjacent  streets,  an4 
like  a  large  swollen  river,  all  this  popular  tide  was  seen  advancing  to 
meet  the  royal  carriage,  and  rolling  tumultuously  into  the  Bue  Samt- 
Honord.  When  thc^  arrived  on  the  plaee^  great  cries  of  Vivent  lemn 
MajesUa!  resoundeo.  Masarin  showed  hiinself  at  his  window,  and  a 
few  cries  of  Vwe  le  Cardimal!  hailed  his  appearance;  but  these  were 
insftanl^  and  meroilesBly  stifled  by  hisses  and  hootings.  Mazarin  grew 
pale,  and  drew  himself  predmtately  back. 

'^  CmuKiUee  !"  murmured  Porthos. 

B^Artamian  said  nothing,  bnt  curled  his  moustache  with  a  particular 
gesture,  wluch  indicated  that  his  Gascon  good-humour  began  to  warm 
m  little.  Anne  of  Austria  stooped  to  the  young  king's  ear,  and  whis- 
pered,— 

"Make  a  gracious  gesture;  and  address  a  few  words  to  M.  d'Arta- 
gnan, my  son." 

The  ^oung  king  showed  his  head  at  the  window  and  bowed ;  then, 
addressing  d'Artagnan,  said,  *'  I  have  not  yet  wished  you  good  day, 
M.  d'Artognan,  and  yet  I  recognized  you  perfectly.  It  was  yon  who 
were  behind  the  curtains  of  my  bed  the  night  the  Parisians  inaistod 
upon  semng  me  sleep." 

"And  if  the  king  will  permit  me,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  it  is  I  who  wiD 
he  dose  to  him  whenever  there  is  a  danger  to  be  run." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Mazarin  to  Porthos, "  what  would  you  do  if  all  that 
crowd  should  fall  upon  us  ?  " 

"I  would  kill  as  many  of  them  as  I  could,  monseigneur,"  said 
Porthos. 

"  Hum ! "  said  Mazarin ;  "  brave  and  vigorous  as  you  are,  you  oonld 
not  kill  them  alL" 

"That  is  true,"  replied  Porthos,  standing  up  in  his  stirrups,  the 
^tterto  discover  the  immensity  of  the  crowd,— "that  is  true;  there 
^  great  many  of  them." 
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"I  think  I  should  prefer  the  other"  said  Mazarin,  as  he  threw  him- 
self back  in  the  carriage. 

The  queen  and  her  minister  had  reason  to  experience  some  uneasiness 
— at  least  the  latter  had.  The  crowd,  whilst  preservinR  the  appearances 
of  respect^  and  even  of  aiSection.  for  the  king  and  tne  queen-regent, 
began  to  be  tumultuously  agitated.  Some  of  those  dull  heavy  rumours 
were  heard  which,  when  they  sweep  along  the  surface  of  the  waves, 
indicate  a  tempest^  and  when  they  float  along  the  surface  of  a  multitude, 
denote  a  riot.  D'Artagnan  turned  towards  the  musketeers,  and  made 
by  a  glance  of  his  eve  a  sign,  imperceptible  to  the  crowd,  but  perfectly 
comprehended  by  that  brave  band.  The  horses  closed  in,  and  a  slight 
bum  was  heard  among  the  men.  At  the  Barridre  des  Sergents^  they 
-were  obliged  to  halt;  Comminges  quitted  the  head  of  the  escort,  and 
came  to  the  queen's  carriage.    The  queen  interrogated  d'Artagnan  bv 

ft  look;  d'Artagnan  repUed^  to  her  in  the  same  language. ^*'Go  on,^' 

said  the  ^ueen. 

Comminges  returned  to  his  post.  An  effort  was  made,  and  the  living 
barrier  was  broken  violently.  Loud  murmurs  arose  in  the  crowds 
which,  this  time,  were  addressed  as  much  to  the  king  as  to  his  minister. 

"  Forward ! ''  cried  d'Artagnan,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  Forward  ! "  repeated  Porthos. 

But,  as  if  the  multitude  only  waited  this  demonstration  to  break  out, 
all  the  semtiments  of  hostility  that  it  contained  developed  themselves 
at  once.  Cries  of  "Down  with  Mazarin !"—" Death  to  Mazarin!" 
resounded  on  all  sides.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  Bues  de  Grenelle- 
Saint-Honor«§  and  du  Ck>q,  a  double  tide  rushed  in,  which  broke  the 
weak  hedge  of  the  Swiss  guards,  and  came  rolling  on  up  to  the  legs  of 
d'Artagnan's  and  Porthos^  horses. 

This  new  irruption  was  more  dangerous  than  the  others,  for  it  was 
composed  of  armed  people,  and  even  better  armed  than  a  populace 
usually  is.  It  was  plain  that  this  last  movement  was  not  the  effect  of 
chance,  which  might  have  brought  together  a  certain  number  of  mal- 
contents at  the  same  point,  but  the  combination  of  a  hostile  mind 
which  had  organized  the  attack. 

These  two  masses  were  led  each  by  its  chief;  the  one  appearing  to 
belong,  not  to  the  people,  but  even  to  the  honourable  corporation  of 
mendicants ;  the  other,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  imitate  the  carriage  and 
behaviour  of  the  people,  was  easily  recognized  as  a  gentleman.  Both 
seemed  guided  by  one  and  the  same  impulse.  There  was  a  rude  shock, 
which  was  felt  up  to  the  royal  carriage ;  then  thousands  of  cries,  forming 
one  vast  clamour,  arose,  mingled  with  two  or  three  shots. 

'*  A  moi,  les  Mousquetaires  I "  cried  d'Artagnan. 

The  escort  separated  into  two  files,  one  going  to  the  right  of  the 
carriage,  one  to  the  left;  one  to  the  assistance  of  d'Artagnan,  the  other 
to  the  assistance  of  Porthos.  A  mSlSe  then  commenced,  all  the  more 
terrible  for  having  no  aim ;  all  the  more  fatal  for  no  one  knowing  for 
what  or  for  whom  they  were  fighting. 
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CHAPTER  XCVn. 


miercm  it  is  pvoved  to  be  sometimes  more  difficult  for  Kings  to  re-enter  tlie 
Capital  of  tlieir  Kingdom  tlian  to  go  oat  of  it  (continaati<m). 

liiKS  lU  the  moTemenis  of  the  popolaoe,  the  shock  of  this  crowd  was 
terrible  j  the  musketeers,  short  in  numbers,  inoompiete  in  their  line, 
unable^  m  this  multitade,  to  make  their  horses  move  round,  b^an  to 
fed  pressed.  D*  Artagnan  wished  to  have  tiie  blindB  of  the  royal  carriage 
dosed,  bat  the  young  king  stretched  out  his  arm,  saying, — 

"  No,  M.  d'Artagnan,  I  wish  to  sea'' 

"  If  your  m^esty  wishes  to  see,"  said  d'Artagnan,  ** please  to  look !" 
and  turning  round  with  that  fury  which  made  him  so  terrible,  d'Artag* 
nan  made  nis  horse  bound  towards  the  leader  of  the  rioters,  who,  a 
pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  large  sword  in  the  other,  was  endeavouring  to 
KHToe  a  passage  to  the  coach-door,  contending  with  two  musketeers. 

**  Clear  the  w«y !  fmordiomx!"  cried  d'Arte^an,  ''clear  the  way  I" 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  man  of  the  pistol  and  long  sword  raised 
hb  bead;  but  it  was  too  late— d'Artagnan's  thrust  was  made;  the 
nmier  had  passed  throui^  his  breast. 

Ah !  vemire-^aimi-^rris  !"  cried  d'Artagnan.  endeavouring  too  late  to 
restrain  his  thmst;  "  what  the  devil  business  had  you  here,  count  ?" 

"  To  accomplish  my  destiny,"  said  Eochefort,  felling  on  ms  knee.  "  I 
have  already  recovered  from  three  of  your  thrusts,  but  I  shall  not 
recover  from  the  fourth." 

**  Count,"  said  d'Artagnan,  with  some  emotioD,  "  I  struck  without 
knowing  it  was  you.  I  should  be  son^,  if  you  die,  that  you  should  die 
wiUi  suitiments  of  hatred  against  me.^ 

Bochefbrt  stretched  out  lus  hand  towards  d'Artagnan.  IVArtagiian 
took  ik  The  oomte  wished  to  speak,  but  the  rising  blood  stifled  his 
utterance ;  he  turned  in  a  last  convulsion,  and  expired. 

*  Bade,  eamaUie  /"  shouted  d'Artagnan.  **  Your  leader  is  dead,  you 
have  nothing  more  to  do  here." 

in  &ct^  as  if  the  comte  de  Bochdbrt  had  been  the  soul  of  the  attadc 
on  that  side  of  the  king's  carriage,  the  whole  crowd  which  had  followed 
and  obeived  him  took  to  flight  on  seeing  him  fidL  D'Artamian  followed 
up  his  charge,  with  twenty  musketeers,  into  the  Bue  da  Coq,  and  this 
part  of  the  mob  dispersed  like  smoke  by  spreadmg  over  the  Place  de 
:^auit  Germain^'Auxenois,  and  by  directing  their  course  towards  the 

D^Aitagnan  rotumed  with  the  riew  of  assLsting  Porthos,  if  he  shoold 
want  it ;  but  Porthos,  on  his  side^  had  performed  his  work  as  con- 
scientiously as  d'Artagnan.  The  leifb  of  the  carriage  was  not  less  set 
free  than  the  ridit;  and  the  blind,  which  Mazarin,  less  warlike  than 
the  king,  had  had  the  precaution  to  draw  up,  was  again  lowered.  And 
yet  Porthos  looked  very  melancholy. 

*^  What  a  devil  of  a  face  are  you  making,  Porthos !  You  don't  look 
much  tike  a  conqueror." 

**  WeU !"  said  Porthos, "  you  yourself  seem  a  little  agitated." 

"  I  have  reason,  mordunue  !    I  have  just  killed  an  old  friend." 
.    "Indeed!"  said  Porthos.    "Who  is  that?" 

"  Poor  comte  de  RocheforL" 

^  And  I,  in  the  same  manner,  have  killed  a  man  whose  face  was  not 
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unknown  to  me ;  unfortunate!/ 1  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  in  a. 
moment  his  face  was  covered  with  blood." 
"  And  did  he  say  nothing  as  he  fell?" 
«  Yes,  he  said  Of^f!" 

"  I  can  understand/*  said  d'Artagnan,  unable  to  refrain  firom  laugh- 
ing, "  that  if  he  said  nothing  but  that,  that  could  not  much  enlighten 
you." 

"  'Well,  monsieur  ?"  asked  the  queen. 

"  Madame,"  replied  d'Artagnan,  *'  the  way  is  perfectly  free :  your 
majesty  can  continue  your  route." 

In  fact,  the  whole  cortege  arrived  safely  at  the  church  of  Notre-Dame, 
under  the  portal  of  which,  all  the  clergy,  with  the  coadjuteur  at  their 
h€»d,  awaited  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  minister ;  for  the  happy 
return  of  whom  a  Tedeum  was  sung.  During  the  service,  and  as  it  was 
drawing  towards  a  close,  a  gamin,  apparently  much  agitated,  entered  the 
church,  ran  to  the  sacristy,  dressed  himself  quickly  as  a  chorister,  and, 
thanks  to  the  respectable  uniform  with  which  he  had  just  covered  him- 
self, penetrating  the  crowd  which  filled  the  temple,  went  up  to  Bazin, 
who,  dad  in  his  blue  robe,  and  with  Ins  silver  ornamented  staff  in  his 
hand,  stood  gravely  opposite  to  the  Swiss,  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir. 
Bazin  felt  somebody  pull  him  by  the  sleeve.  He  brought  down  his  eyes 
to  the  earth,  which  were  beatificaily  cast  towards  heaven,  and  recognized 
'Fricniet, 

"  Well !  monkey !  what  is  the  matter,  that  makes  you  disturb  me  in 
the  exercise  of  mv  functions  ?"  demanded  the  sacristan. 

'*  The  matter !  Monsieur  Bazin,"  said  Friquet— ''  the  matter  is,  that 
M.  Maillard,— you  know  who  I  mean,  the  giver  of  holy  water  at  Saint- 

Eustache " 

"Yes;  what  next?" 

"  Well,  he  received  in  the  row  this  morning  a  sword-cut  on  his  head ; 
it  was  that  great  giant  you  see  yonder,  with  the  lace  all  over  his  seams, 
that  gave  it?' 

"  Yes.  in  that  case,"  said  Bazin,  "  he  must  be  very  ill." 
"  So  ill  that  he  is  dying,  and  he  wishes,  before  ne  does  die,  to  con- 
fess to  M.  le  Coadjuteur,  who  has  power,  they  say,  to  remit  great 
sins.'' 

"  And  he  fancies  that  M.  le  Coadjuteur  will  put  himself  out  of  the 
way  for  him?" 

*^  Yes,  certainly,  for  it  appears  that  M.  le  Coadjuteur  has  promised 
him." 
"  And  who  told  you  that  ?  " 
"  M.  MaUlard  himself." 
"  You  have  seen  him,  then  ?" 
"  Certainly ;  I  was  there  when  he  fell." 
"And  what  did  you  do  there  ?" 

"  ' Do !'  I  cried,  'Down  with  Mazarin !  death  to  the  cardinal !  to  the 
gibbet  with  the  Italian !'  Was  it  not  it  that  you  told  me  to  cry  ?" 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  you  little  monkey  ?"  said  Bazin,  looking 
very  uneasily  around  him." 

"  So  that  he  said  to  me,  did  poor  M.  Maillard :  '  Go  and  look  for  the 
coadjuteur,  !Friquet,  and  if  you  bring  him  with  you,  I  will  make  you 
my  heir.'  Only  think,  Father  Bazin !  the  heir  of  M.  Maillard,  the 
giver  of  holy  water  at  Saint-Eustache  l—hein  !  I  shall  only  have  to  sit 
with  my  arms  across.  That's  all  one.  I  should  like  to  render  him  this 
service  j  what  do  you  say  to  it  ?" 
"I  will  go  and  inform  M.  le  Coadjuteur,"  said  Bazin. 
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He  approached  the  i^relate  respectfolly  and  slowly,  whispered  a  few 
words  in  his  ear,  to  which  the  latter  replied  by  an  amrmatLve  f    ' 


and  returning  with  the  same  stealthy  step  he  had  {i;one  in :— **  Go  and 
tell  the  dying  man  to  have  a  little  patience ;  monseigneur  will  be  with 
him  in  an  hour." 

**  Capital ! "  said  Friquet :  **  my  fortune 's  made !  *' 

"  A  prapos"  said  Bazin,    where  did  he  have  himself  carried  to  ?  " 

**  To  the  tower  of  Saint-Jaques  la  Boucherie." 

And,  enchanted  with  the  success  of  his  embassy,  Friquet,  without 
quitting  his  chorister's  costume,  which,  besides,  gave  him  greater  fiici- 
uty  of  passase,  left  the  church,  and  took,  with  all  the  rapidity  he  was 
capable  of^  the  way  to  the  tower  Saint-Jaques  la  Bouchene. 

As  soon  as  the  Te  Deum  was  finished,  the  coadjuteur,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, and  without  even  throwing  off  his  sacerdotal  vestments,  bent 
his  way  towards  the  old  tower,  witn  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted. 
He  arrived  in  time.  Although  getting  weaker  and  weaker  every 
moment,  the  wounded  man  was  not  dead. 

The  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  mendicant  lay  was  opened 
to  him.  An  instant  after,  Friquet  came  out,  holding  in  his  hands  a 
large  leather  ba^  which  he  opened  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  tower, 
and  which,  to  his  ^reat  astonishment,  he  found  full  of  gold.  The  men- 
dicant had  kept  his  word,  and  had  made  him  his  heir. 

"  Ah !  mother  Nanette ! "  cried  Frique:^  suffocated  with  delight^-^ 
"^  ah !  mother  Nanette ! " 

He  said  no  more;  but  the  strength  tha'/  was  wanting  for  speech  did 
not  desert  him  for  action.  He  took  a  desperate  course  uong  tne  street, 
and,  like  the  Greek  of  Marathon,  falling  upon  the  Place  of  Athens, 
with  his  laurel  in  his  hand,  Friquet  arrived  at  the  door  of  Counsellor 
Broussel.  and  fell  as  he  gained  it,  spreading  all  over  the  floor  the  con- 
tents of  nis  bag. 

Mother  Nanette  commenced  by  picking  up  the  louis,  and  afterwards 
picked  up  Friquet  While  this  was  gomg  on,  the  cortege  re-entered  the 
Falais  Boyal. 

"  That  M.  d'Artagnan  is  a  very  valiant  man,  mother ! "  said  the 
young  king. 

"  X  es,  my  son,  and  he  rendered  very  great  services  to  your  fiither. 
Dncouiagie  and  take  care  of  him  for  the  ruture." 

"Monsieur  le  Capitaine,"  said  the  young  king,  as  he  alighted  from 
his  carriage,  "Madame  the  Queen  has  charged  me  to  invite  you  to 
dinner  to-day,  you  and  your  friend  the  baron  du  Yallon." 

This  was  a  great  honour  for  d'Artagnan  and  Forthos;  therefore 
Porthos  was  transported  with  it.  And  yet,  during  the  wnole  of  the 
repast,  the  worthy  gentleman  seemed  preoccupied. 

^*  what  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  asked  d'Artagnan  as  they 
^  descended  the  jgreat  staircase  of  the  ralais  Boyal ;  you  looked  all  the 
dinner-time  as  u  the  cares  of  the  whole  world  were  upon  your  back." 

"  I  was  endeavouring  to  remember  where  I  had  seen  the  mendicant 
I  must  have  killed." 

"  And  you  cannot  succeed  ?  " **  No." 

"  Well,  seek  on,  my  friend,  seek  on !  and  when  you  have  found  out, 
you  will  tell  me,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Pardieu  !  wiU  I,"  said  Porthos. 
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CONCLUSIOK 

On  gaming  their  lodging,  the  two  friends  found  a  letter  from  Athos» 
appointing  a  meeting  at  the  Grand  Charlemagne  the  next  morning. 
They  botn  went  to  bed  early,  but  neither  of  them  slept  well.  People 
don't  arrive  thus  at  the  summit  of  their  desires,  without  that  attained 
summit  having  the  influence  to  drive  away  sleep,  at  least  the  first 
night. 

The  next  day,  at  the  houriq)pointed.  both  repaired  to  Athos's  lodg- 
ixuB.  They,  found  the  comte  and  Aramis  in  travelling  oostumes. 
''  Well,  then ! "  said  Forthos,  **  we  are  all  gomg,  seemingly  ?  I  have 
been  making  ready  this  morning." 

"  Oh !  tna  foi  !  yes,**  said  Aramis ;  "  there  is  nothing  worth  staying 
for  in  Paris,  now  the  Fronde  is  over.  Madame  de  Longueville  has  in- 
vited me  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  in  Normandy,  and  has  charged 
me,  while  they  are  baptiamf;  her  son,  to  go  and  prepare  lodgings  at 
!Bouen  for  her.  I  will  acquit  myself  of  that  commission,  and  then,  if 
nothing  new  turns  up,  I  will  return  and  bury  myself  in  mj  convent  of 
Noisy  fe  Sec." 

'f  And  I,^  said  Athos, "  am  returning  to  Bragelonne.  You  know,  my 
dear  d'Artagnan,  I  am  nothing  but  a  plain  country  gentleman.  Biaoul 
has  no  other  fortune  but  my  fortune,  poor  boy !  and  1  must  watch  over 
it,  since  I  am,  in  some  sort^  a  steward  for  him." 

''And  what  do  3[ou  mean  to  do  with  Eaoul  ? " 

"  I  shall  leave  him  to  you,  my  friend.  War  is  going  on  in  Planders, 
you  shall  take  him  with  you.  I  am  afraid  that  a  residence  at  Blois 
would  be  dangerous  for  bis  young  head.  Take  him  with  you,  and  teach 
him  to  be  as  brave  and  as  loyal  as  vourself." 

"And  I,"  said  d'Artagnan,  "  shall  no  longer  have  you  near  me,  Athos. 
Well,  I  shall  at  least  have  that  dear  white-headed  boy  with  me ;  and 
though  he  is  but  a  boy,  as  your  whole  soul  lives  again  m  him,  mv  dear 
Athos,  I  shall  always  fancy  you  are  with  me,  accompanying  and  sup- 
porting me." 

The  four  friends  embraced  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  separated, 
without  knowing  whether  they  should  ever  see  each  other  again. 
D'Artagnan  returned  to  the  Bue  l^quetonne  with  Perthes,  the  latter 
ever  pre-occupied,  and  seeking  who  the  man  he  had  killed  could  be.  On 
arriving  in  front  of  the  hotel  of  la  Chevrette,  they  found  the  baron's 
equipages  all  ready,  and  Mousqueton  in  the  saddle. 

"Now,  d'Artagnan,"  said  Perthes,  ** let  me  persuade  you  to  lay  down 
your  sword,  and  come  with  me  to  Pierrefonds,  Bracieux,  or  Vallon : 
we  will  grow  old  together,  talking  over  old  times  and  old  companions.' 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  d'Artagnan.  **  Peste  !  the  campaign  is  about 
to  be  opened,  and  I  want  to  be  among  them :  I  hope  to  gain  some- 
thing!^ 

"  W  hat  do  you  hope  to  become,  then  ?  " 

*•  A  marshal  of  France,  pardieu .'" 

*' Ah,  ah ! "  said  Perthes,  looking  at  d'Artagnan,  whose  gasconnades 
he  had  never  entirely  comprehended. 

"  You  had  better  come  with  me,  Perthes,  and  I  will  make  you  a 
duke." 

"No,"  said  Porthos;  ''Mouston  insists  upon  having  no  more  war. 
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Besides,  the:jr  are  preparing  a  solemn  entry  for  me  at  home,  which  will 
make  my  neighbours  burst  with  envy." 

"I  can  find  nothing  to  reply  to  that,"  said  d'Artagnan,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  tne  vanity  of  the  new  baron.  "Au  recoir,  then, 
my  friend ! " 

'*  Au  revoir,  dear  captain,"  said  Porthos.  **  You  know,  whenever 
vou  like  to  come  and  see  me,  you  will  have  a  hearty  welcome  in  my 

"Yes,"  said  d'Artanian,  "after  the  campaign  I  shall  come." 

"The  equipages  of  Monsieur  the  Baron  are  waiting,"  said  Mous- 
queton. 

And  after  a  cordial  saueeze  of  the  hand,  the  two  friends  parted. 

IVArtagnan  remained  at  the  door,  following  his  departing  companion 
with  a  melancholy  eve.  But,  at  the  end  of  twenty  paces,  Porthos 
stopped  short,  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  and  returned,— 

"I  have  recollected ! "  said  he. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  d'Artagnan. 

"Who  the  mendicant  I  killed  was." 

"Indeed!  and  who  was  he?" 

**'  Why,  that  canaille  Bonacieux."  And  Porthos,  delighted  at  having 
his  mind  free,  rejoined  Mousqueton,  with  whom  he  soon  disappeared 
round  the  comer  of  the  street. 

D'Artagnan  remained  for  a  moment  thoughtful  and  motionless; 
then,  on  turning  round,  he  perceived  the  fair  Madeleine,  who,  uneasy  at 
d'Artagnan's  new  honours,  stood  humbly  in  the  doorway. 

"Madeleine,"  said  the  Gascon,  "let  me  have  the  apartments  on  the 
first  floor.  I  am  obliged  to  make  a  better  figure  now  I  am  captain  of 
the  musketeers.  But  always  keep  for  me  my  chamber  on  the  fifth : 
no  one  knows  what  may  happen." 


END  OF  TWENTY  YEABS  AFTBE. 
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BULWER   LYTTON'S   NOVELS   &   ROMANCES. 
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In  Twenty  Volumes,  fcap.  8to.  fancy  boards,  price  £l.  lis.  6d. 
is  now  pablisbed,  a  Complete  Edition  of  tbe 

NOVELS    and   BOMANCES 


SIR   E.   BULWER    LYTTON,   M.P. 

Or  any  of  tbe  Volames  are  sold  separately  at  tbe  undermentioned 
prices,  viz. : — 


PbLHAU,    18.6(1. 

Paul  Clifford,  Is.  6d. 

EuoBKK  Aram,  Ib.  6d. 

Last  Days  of  Poupkii,  Is.  6d. 

RiSNzi,  18.  6d. 

Pilgrims  or  tbb  Rbinr,  Is. 

Last  of  thb  Barons,  Ss. 

Ernbst  Maltravbrs,  Is.  Od. 

A1.1CB ;  or.  Tub  Mystbribs,  Is.  6d. 

Night  and  Morning,  is.  M. 


OODOLPRIN,  is.  6d. 
Thb  Disownbd,  is.  6d. 
Dbvbrbux,  18.  fid. 
Thb  Caztons,  2s. 
Mt  Novbl,  s  vols.  4s. 
LUCRXTIA,  is.  6d. 
Harold,  Ss. 

Leila  }  or,  Thb  Sibob  of  Gra- 
nada, is. 
Zanoni,  Is.  6d. 


NOTICE    TO     THE    PUBLIC. 

Farringdon  Strbbt,  Jon.  I8S6. 

It  is  witb  great  gratification  tbat  we  bave  to  annoanoe  the 
successful  termination  of  the  republication  of  tbe  Novels  and 
Romances  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lttton.  Two  years  bave 
been  occupied  in  their  production,  and  more  than  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  Volumes  bave  been  purchased  by  an  intelligent  public. 
When  it  is  considered,  that  in  this  reissue,  we  give  the  complete 
Series  of  Bulwer  Lytton's  Works  for  Thirty-one  Shillings  and 
Siapence-^B,  price  less  than,  a  few  years  since,  one  work  alone 
was  sold  for — we  are  at  no  loss  for  a  reason  why  so  large  a  number 
has  actually  been  sold,  but  rather  surprised  that  tbe  sale  has  not 
been  very  much  greater.  It  is,  however,  our  opinion,  that  tbe 
mere  fact  **  tbat  Balwer  Lytton's  works  can  now  be  bad  by  any 
one  for  the  sum  of  £l,  lis.  6d."  has  only  to  be  made  more  uni- 
versally known  than  it  is  at  present,  to  induce  numerous  admirers 
of  this  "  Emperor  of  his  Craft  *'  to  williogly  place  on  their  book- 
shelves this  important  literary  series,  and  so  sustain  the  Publishers 
(who  in  this  UDdertaking  bave  invested  already  above  :f25,000) 
by  their  patronage,  and  encourage  them  bjr  the  success  of  this,  to 
undertake  still  more  extensively  the  introduction  to  the  tnillion  of 
the  very  best  literature  that  the  splendid  authors  of  England  have 
already,  or  may  in  future  produce.  To  prevent  disappointment, 
all  parties  are  speedily  desired  to  complete  their  sets. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  CO. 
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BANCROFT'S   HISTORY  OF   AMCRICA.-THC  COLONIZATION. 

In  2  Tols.  fcap.  8vo.  boards,  4s. ;  or,  in  clotb.  58. 

BANCBOFT'S  HISTOEY  OF  AMEBICA. 

THE  COLONIZATION  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 
The  Tkwth  Thovsakd.  With  a  very  complete  Ixdkx. 
%*  This  standard  Work  has,  in  the  five  volumes,  more  than  6,000  re- 
ferences to  the  best  Historical  Woilcs  and  Manuscripts  in  existence.  It 
takes  its  stand  in  literature  by  tiie  side  of  Alison's  **  Europe.**  and  M a- 
caulay*s  "  £ng:\and.**  Its  style  is  lofty  and  eloquent,  written  with  can- 
dour, neither  exaggerating  vices  of  character,  nor  reviving  national  aoi- 
mosittes,  buftfrendering  a  just  tribute  to  virtue  wherever  foniid. 


BANCROFT'S   HISTORY   OF  AM£RICA.-NEW  VOLUMES. 

*    In  fcap.  8vo.  boards,  Ss.,  or,  in  doth,  Ss.  6d.  each, 

BANCBOFT'S  HISTOET  OF  AMEBICA. 

Volumes  3, 4,  and  6,  with  a  full  Index. 
Continuing  the  History  from  its  Colonization,  and  completing  a  period  in 
the  History  of  the  American  Revolution. 
This  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  standard  work  is  now  conplete  as 
far  as  he  has  written  it,  and  contains  the  History  of  the  American  Revohi. 
tion  considered  in  all  its  causes— the  rise  of  the  Union  of  the  United  States 
£rom  the  body  of  the  people— the  change  in  the  colonial  policy  of  Frmnee 
—and  the  consequences  of  tte  endeavours  of  Great  Britain  to  consolidate 
her  power  over  America. 


PBESCOTT*S   HISTOBICAL   WOBKS. 

CHEAP  COMPLETE  EDITION. 
Each  in  s  vols,  boards,  4s. ;  or,  in  cloth,  Ss. 
Preseott's  (W.  H.)  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.   3  vols. 
Prescott's  (W.  H.)  Conquest  of  Uezico.   s  vols. 
Presoott's  (W.  H.)  (Jonquest  of  Pent   3  vols. 
%*  This  issue  of  Mr.  Prescott*s  Historical  Works  is  the  only  cheftp  one 
that  contains,  without  the  slightest  abridgment,  all  the  Notes  of  the  origi- 
nal octavo  American  editions. 

•'  To  Mr.  Prescott  belongs  the  rare  distinction  of  uniting  solid  merit  with 
extensive  popularity.  He  has  been  exalted  to  the  first  class  of  historians 
—both  by  the  popular  voice  and  the  suffirages  of  the  learned.  His  fsme 
also  is  not  merely  local,  or  even  national— it  is  as  great  in  Londdh,  Paris. 
and  Berlin,  as  at  Boston  or  New  York.  His  works  have  been  translated 
into  Spanish,  German,  French,  and  Italian ;  and,  into  wliatever  region  they 
have  penetrated,  they  have  met  a  cordial  welcome,  and  done  much  torviae 
the  character  of  American  letters  and  scholarship.**— TrAip/;/«*«  E*ga^. 
■  "  Prescott*s  works  in  point  of  style  rank  with  tbe  ablest  English  his- 
torians, and  paragraphs  may  be  found  in  which  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
Addison  are  combined  with  Robertson's  cadence  and  Gibbon's  briUiaacj.'* 
—Jtherumm. 

Uniform  with  Prescott's  Historical  Works,  in  l  vol.  fcap.  6vo. 
boards,  2s.  j  or,  in  doth,  Ss.  fid. 

PRESCOTT'S   (W.  H.) 
ESSAYS,  BIOGSATHICAL   ASTi  CBmCAL. 


G.   ROUTLEDGE  &   CO.,  2,   FARRINGDON  STREET. 


Contains  2,000  New  Words  not  in  previons  Editions. 


In  Fcap.  8vo.  price  Ss.  doth,  or  2s.  6d.  roan  embossed, 

y  WALKER'S 

PRONOUNCING     DICTIONARY 

OF  THK  , 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 


A     NEW     EDITION, 
CIlinCAI4.Y  REVISED,   ENIABGED,   AND  ADOMENTEDi 

Bt  p.  AUSTIN  NTJTTALL,  Ph.D. 

The  great  want  that  existed  of  a  new  cheap  Dictionary,  that  should  con. 
tain  the  numerons  new  words  which  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the  ex- 
tension  of  literatore,  or  the  usages  of  fashion,  have  brought  into  general 
use,  has  induced  the  publication  of  this  new  edition  of  Walker's  Dictionary 
by  Dr.  Kuttall.  (No  wonder  18,000  copies  of  it  have  been  sold  in  a  few 
months.)  Upwards  of  2,000  words  usually  omitted  in  cheap  Dictionaries 
are  included  in  this,  and  the  pronunciation  of  each  word  is  distinctly 
shown  by  being  re-spelt  as  pronounced. 

It  is  not  only  a  Dictionary ^  but  contains — 


An  Introduction  to  the  English 
Grammar. 

On  the  Origin,  Construction,  and 
Derivation  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. 

Principles  of  Derivation. 

Prefixes  of  the  Saxon,  Latin,  and 
Greek  Languages. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Abbreviations 
used  for  despatch  in  writing. 

Pronunciation  of  the  more  im- 
portant   European    Languages : 


French,  German,  Dutch,  Danish, 
Swedish,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu. 
guese,  Modem  Greek. 

Directions  for  addressing  Persons 
of  Rank. 

Chronrlogical  Table  from  the  Crea- 
tion  to  the  present  time. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Cities,  Bo. 
roughs,  and  Principal  Towns  in 
England  and  Wales  j  their  Market 
Days  and  Distances  from  Loudon, 
&c.  &c. 


In  fact  it  is  a  perfect 
TKBASUKY     OP     KNOWLEDGE. 


The  above  Walker's  Dictionary  by  Dr.  Ncttali.  may  be  obtained 
of  all  Booksellers,  or  sent  free  bv  post  on  receipt  of  29  postage  stamps. 

No  other  CheM#^  ■  ^  -.^-^A  i  J  i4Jii*ni  ^mparison  to  this  m 
price  or  informat 
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